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PKEFACE 

I  FEEL  that  some  apology  is  needed  for  offering  to  the  public 
a  translation  of  a  well-known  book,  written  in  a  language 
familiar  to  most  educated  English  people ;  I  can  only 
plead,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the  case  is  exceptional.  The 
Memoirs  of  Saint-Simon  are  certainly  well  known,  in  a 
sense ;  that  is,  everybody  has  heard  of  them  ;  everybody 
knows  that  they  are  the  very  best  of  aU  French  memoirs, 
rich  as  the  French  language  is  in  literature  of  that  kind. 
But  not  everybody  reads  them,  even  in  France  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  familiar  to  English 
readers  as  they  deserve  to  be.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  they 
are  studied  mainly  by  authors,  who  dig  into  them  as  into 
some  vast  rubbish-heap,  in  search  of  jewels  wherewith  to 
adorn  their  OAvn  writings.  The  fact  is  that  the  Memoirs 
are  very  lengthy,  and  very  unequal ;  the  best  parts  are 
extremely  vivid  and  interesting,  but  others  are  dull,  and 
when  Saint-Simon  is  dull  his  dullness  passes  aU  belief. 
Macaulay  remarks  in  his  Journal  for  1852  :  "  I  finished 
Saint-Simon's  Memoirs,  and  am  more  struck  with  the 
goodness  of  the  good  parts  than  ever.  To  be  sure,  the 
road  from  fountain  to  fountain  lies  through  a  very  dry 
desert."  With  aU  deference  for  that  great  critic,  I  should 
put  the  case  somewhat  differently  ;  the  Memoirs  are  not^ 
a  wUdemess  with  here  and  there  a  green  oasis ;  the  reader's 
journey  takes  him,  for  the  most  part,  through  a  pleasant 
and  picturesque  country  ;  but  now  and  then  he  has  to 
cross  a  patch  of  desert  which  seems  as  though  it  would 
never  end. 

The  explanation  is  that  Saint-Simon  attached  immense 
importance  to  matters  which  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as 
trivial  and  childish ;  even  in  his  own  day  satirical  verse- 
writers  poked  fun  at  his  exaggerated  interest  in  questions 
of  precedence,  etiquette,  and  privilege.  Such  things  were 
no  trifles  in  his  eyes.     He  did  not  look  upon  them,  it  is 
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true,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Court  usher  ;  the  dream  of 
his  life  was  to  see  the  Peers  of  France  restored  to  that 
position  of  influence  in  the  Government  which  he  fancied 
they  had  held  formerly  ;  and  if  he  kept  a  jealous  watch 
over  their  privileges  it  was  because  he  thought  each  in- 
fringement, however  petty  in  itself,  tended  to  diminish  the 
chances  of  that  happy  restoration.  But  the  result  is  the 
same,  so  far  as  the  student  of  his  Memoirs  is  concerned. 
Fresh  from  the  perusal  of  some  vivid  description  of  persons 
or  scenes  which  seems  to  transport  him  bodily  into  the 
midst  of  Louis  XIV's  Court,  and  to  repeople  for  him 
the  deserted  galleries  of  Versailles,  the  unfortunate  reader 
finds  himself  plunged,  without  warning,  into  an  arid  and 
apparently  interminable  disquisition  on  the  privileges  of 
a  Duke  and  Peer,  and  the  insidious  encroachments  of 
the  Parliament,  the  Cardinals,  the  "foreign  Princes,"  and 
the  hated  bastards.  Of  course,  he  can  skip  ;  but  he  does 
it  at  his  peril,  and  very  often  to  his  loss ;  for  some 
of  Saint-Simon's  most  characteristic  passages  are  to  be 
found  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  very  unpromising  material ; 
his  best  course  is  to  plod  steadily  on  till  he  emerges  once 
more  into  daylight.  For  this  reason  there  are  few  books 
which  gain  more  by  a  second  or  third  perusal  than  these 
Memoirs  ;  when  the  reader  has  once  learnt  his  way  about 
in  them,  and  knows  what  parts  he  may  safely  pass  over, 
he  can  give  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  parts  ; 
and  if  he  is  a  man  of  taste,  he  will,  I  think,  agree  with 
Maoaulay  that  they  are  very  good  indeed. 

But  readers  in  these  degenerate  days  are  apt  to  fight  shy 
of  a  book  in  twenty  volumes,  especially  if  they  are  warned 
beforehand  that  considerable  portions  of  it  are  intolerably 
dull ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  even  in  the  humble 
office  of  a  translator,  one  might  render  some  slight  service 
to  Uterature  by  presenting  these  Memoirs  in  a  shape  less 
hkely  to  alarm  such  timid  souls.  My  object  has  been  to 
separate  the  dross  from  the  ore  ;  to  smooth  the  reader's 
passage  over  the  barren  tracts  ;  in  short,  to  do  the  neces- 
sary skipping  for  him.  I  am  av/are  that  I  am  not  the  first 
to  attempt  this  task.  Two  books  at  least  have  been  pub- 
Ushed  which  profess  to  be  translations  of  Saint-Simon ; 
but,  though  I  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the  labours  of  my 
predecessors  in  the  same  field,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
these  works  do  not  convey  a  correct    impression    of    the 
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Memoirs  as  a  whole.  The  authors  have  picked  out  the 
most  striking  passages,  but  they  have  carried  the  work  of 
abridgement  too  far  ;  the  comiecting  thread  which  runs 
through  the  original  Memoirs  is  lost,  and  with  it  much  of 
their  value  to  the  student  of  history.  My  readers  may 
perhaps  complain  that  I  have  erred  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  but  when  in  doubt  I  have  acted  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  better  to  retain  too  much  than  too  little  ;  and 
have  been  careful  to  omit  nothing  which  throws  any  hght 
on  the  history  and  manners  of  the  time,  or  on  the  character 
of  St.  Simon  himself. 

This  leads  me  to  mention  a  difficulty  which  confronts 
the  translator  of  these  Memoirs  :  Saint-Simon  is  occasion- 
ally very  coarse  ;  as  a  French  critic  has  remarked,  he 
sometimes  indulges  in  des  propos  de  corps-de-garde ;  he 
teUs  stories  and  uses  expressions  better  suited  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  barrack  than  to  that  of  a  drawing-room.  What 
is  an  editor  to  do  with  passages  of  this  sort  ?  The  easiest 
course  for  himself  is  simply  to  leave  them  out ;  for  the 
disgusting  .details  of  Vendome's  personal  habits,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  description  of  his  first  interview  with 
Alberoni,  are  no  pleasanter  to  transcribe  than  they  are  to 
read ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  too 
squeamish.  We  must  recognise  the  fact  that  these  Memoirs 
are  not  fit  reading  for  young  girls,  and  cannot  be  made  so 
without  subjecting  them  to  a  process  of  expurgation  which 
would  destroy  much  of  their  historical  value.  In  dealing 
with  these  passages,  therefore,  I  have  gone  on  the  same 
principle  as  in  the  rest  of  my  work  of  abridgement ;  I 
have  omitted  some  as  pointless  and  superfluous,  while 
retaining  aU  which  seemed  characteristic  of  the  manners 
of  the  period.  In  a  few  cases  the  language  has  been  toned 
down  to  make  it  a  little  more  fit  for  modern  ears.  Lest 
fastidious  persons  should  be  alarmed  by  these  remarks, 
I  hasten  to  reassure  them ;  the  objectionable  passages 
are  rare,  and,  after  aU,  the  worst  of  them  is  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  many  which  may  be  found  in  the  last  edition 
of  Pepys's  Diary.  Moreover,  though  Saint-Simon  is  some- 
times coarse,  he  is  never  immoral ;  he  speaks  freely  of 
the  vices  of  his  time,  and  when  he  does  so  his  meaning 
is  not  always  veiled  under  delicate  periphrases  ;  but  no- 
thing in  his  works  is  ui  the  least  likely  to  corrupt  the  mind 
of  a  young  reader  ;    and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
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many  a  novel  which  is  allowed  to  lie  about  freely  on  draw- 
ing-room tables. 

Besides  their  length  and  their  dullness  in  parts,  there  is 
another  cause  which  may  partly  account  for  the  neglect 
of  the  Memoirs  by  English  readers  ;   the  author's  language 
is  at  times  rather  hard  to  understand,  even  for  persons 
well   acquainted  with   modern  French.     I   do  not   allude 
merely  to  unfamihar  words ;    Saint-Simon  does,   indeed, 
use  a  good  many  which  were  almost  obsolete  even  in  his 
own  time,  and  not  unfrequently  he  coins  one  for  himself ; 
but  if  the  reader  does  not  care  for  the  trouble  of  hunting 
them  up  in  his  dictionary  (which  he  will  very  often  draw 
blank),  he  can  generally  guess  their  meaning  from  the  con- 
text.    The  difficulty  is  of  another  kind.     Though  he  did  not 
compose  his  Memoirs  in  their  present  form  tiU  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  French  prose  had  already 
acquired  the  lucidity  which  is  its  pecuhar  characteristic, 
Saint-Simon  was  in  his  literary  style,  as  in  many  of  his 
prejudices,  a  belated  survival  of  the  preceding  age.     The 
historians  and  memoir-writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  in  whom  he  delighted,  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  language  was  still  in  process  of  development ; 
they  cared  httle  how  they  expressed  themselves,  and  let 
their  sentences  run  on  without  much  attention  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  structure  ;   the  consequence  is  that  their 
meaning  is  sometimes  misapprehended  by  a  hasty  reader. 
This  was  the  style  which  Saint-Simon  had  unconsciously 
imbibed,  rather  than  that  of  Voltaire  and  his  contemporaries, 
and  it  is  the  cause  of  his  obscurity,  where  it  exists ;    his 
sentences  often  require  very  close  attention  before  one  per- 
ceives his  real  meaning.     It  must  be  owned  that,  if  he  has 
caught  the  defects  of  his  prototypes,  he  also  shares,  and 
surpasses,    their   excellencies.     These    seventeenth-century 
writers  are  not  always  long-winded;  they  have  at  times  a 
racy,  incorrect  way  of  expressing  themselves  which  goes 
straight  to  the  mark,  so  that  French  authors  of  our  own 
day  are  rather  inclined  to  envy  their  freedom  from  the 
trammels  of  modern  prose  composition  ;    and  no  man  ever 
possessed  this  gift  in  a  higher  degree  than  Saint-Simon. 

It  is  curious  how  his  style  varies  according  to  his  sub- 
ject. When  he  is  describing  a  person's  appearance  and 
character,  or  a  scene  which  interests  him,  he  can  be  as 
concise  and  forcible  as  Tacitus.     His  language  is  often  in- 
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correct,  sometimes  ungrammatical,  but  every  word  tells  ; 
one  vigorous  touch  succeeds  another,  till  the  person  or  scene 
described  appears  before  us  as  vividly  as  if  we  saw  them 
with  our  bodily  eyes.  In  such  passages  Saint-Simon  is 
without  a  rival ;  it  is  then  that  the  artist  within  him 
awakes  and  seizes  the  pen  which,  in  his  ordinary  moods,  he 
is  content  to  "  manage  "  (as  Scott  said  of  Byron)  "  with 
the  careless,  neghgent  ease  of  a  man  of  quahty."  Too 
often,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  manage  it  at  all,  he  lets 
it  manage  him  ;  and  it  runs  away  with  him  through  sen- 
tences covering  nearly  two  pages  without  a  stop  of  greater 
importance  than  a  comma  ;  "  who's  "  and  "  which's  " 
follow  each  other  in  endless  succession,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  make  out  what  they  refer  to.  It  happens  occa- 
sionally that  they  refer  to  something  which  was  passing 
through  the  author's  mind  as  he  wrote,  but  which  he  forgot 
to  set  down  on  paper.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  therefore, 
to  say  that  this  does  not  profess  to  be  a  literal  translation. 
When  Saint-Simon  is  at  his  worst  such  a  translation  would 
be  intolerable  ;  and  his  abrupt  style  in  his  more  briUiant 
passages  makes  it  difficult  to  render  them  in  Enghsh  exactly 
as  he  wrote  them.  I  have,  however,  kept  as  closely  as 
possible  to  h'is  own  wording,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, at  any  rate,  in  making  his  meaning  clear. 

The  Memoirs  open  with  the  year  1691,  when  Saint-Simon 
was  presented  to  the  King  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  began 
his  military  service  as  a  Musketeer.  Louis  XIV  had 
already  occupied  the  throne  for  nearly  half  a  century,  for 
he  had  succeeded  his  father  in  1643,  when  he  was  only 
five  years  old.  During  his  minority  the  Queen-Mother, 
Anne  of  Austria,  acted  as  Regent,  but  found  great  difficulty 
in  maintaining  the  Royal  authority.  Her  Minister,  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  was  hated  as  a  foreigner,  and  despised  for 
his  mearmess  and  avarice  ;  serious  disputes  arose  between 
the  Court  and  the  "  Parliament  "  of  Paris,  which  always 
claimed  some  undefined  right  of  interference  during  the 
minority  of  a  Sovereign  ;  the  populace  of  Paris  sided  with 
the  Parliament ;  and  the  disturbances  became  so  serious 
that  the  Court  was  compelled  more  than  once  to  leave 
Paris.  On  the  last  occasion  the  departure  was  a  real 
flight ;  the  little  King  had  to  be  removed  from  the  capital 
secretly  at  dead  of  night :  an  indignity  which  he  never 
forgave  in  after-life.     For  several  years  France  was  dis- 
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tracted  by  the  civil  war  known  as  that  of  the  Fronde, 
in  which  all  the  principal  personages  of  the  kingdom,  men 
and  women,  took  part,  changing  sides  with  bewildering 
rapidity ;  at  the  same  time  constant  hostilities  were  carried 
on  against  Spain  and  the  Empire.  Mazarin  was  twice 
driven  into  exUe  ;  but  he  had  the  steady  support  of  the 
Queen-Mother,  to  whom  he  was  said  to  be  secretly  married, 
and  in  the  end  his  authority  as  Minister  became  completely 
established.  His  last  diplomatic  triumph  was  the  Treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  restoring  peace  between  France 
and  Spain.  One  of  its  stipulations  was  that  the  young 
King,  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  should  marry  his 
cousin,  Maria-Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain ;  and 
the  marriage  took  place  accordingly. 

A  few  months  later  Cardinal  Mazarin  died,  and  the  real 
reign  of  Louis  XIV  began.  The  next  twenty-five  years 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  period  in 
the  history  of  France.  It  was  an  age  of  great  men  :  great 
soldiers,  great  Ministers,  artists,  dramatists,  poets,  musicians, 
architects  ;  the  list  of  their  names  would  be  endless.  The 
King  had  long  been  weary  of  the  domination  of  Mazarin, 
and  determined  to  make  his  authority  supreme.  To  the 
general  surprise,  he  announced  that  he  intended  to  govern 
•  without  a  Prime  Minister  ;  and  he  had  the  perspicacity,  or 
the  good  fortune,  to  choose  the  ablest  men  of  the  day  as 
his  subordinates  ;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Louvois, 
the  great  War  Minister,  and  Colbert,  who  set  the  finances 
in  order  and  practically  created  a  navy.  War  soon  became 
Louis'  favourite  pastime  ;  he  had  no  difficulty  in  picking 
repeated  quarrels  with  Holland  and  Spain,  and  every  time 
a  temporary  peace  was  patched  up  he  added  slices  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces  to  his  dominions.  Building  was 
another  of  his  ruling  passions.  During  this  period  Ver- 
sailles, formerly  a  mere  hunting-box,  became  the  enormous 
palace  we  now  see,  with  its  magnificent  gardens  ;  and 
Marly  sprang  into  existence — that  strange  creation,  origin- 
ally designed  as  a  retreat  from  the  publicity  and  constraint 
of  the  Court,  on  which  the  King  was  gradually  led  on  to 
spend  mfihons,  and  of  which  not  a  vestige  now  remains. 

The  Court  was  brUliant  in  the  extreme.  The  King  ex- 
pected aU  the  nobility  of  distinction  to  be  in  constant 
attendance,  the  most  highly  favoured  being  granted  per- 
manent quarters  in  the  palace  itseK,  while  the  less  fortunate 
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had  houses  of  their  own  in  the  town  of  Versailles.  No 
courtier  could  absent  himself  without  asking  leave,  which 
was  not  given  very  readily.  Woe  to  any  nobleman  who 
preferred  spending  his  time  at  his  country  seat  to  lounging 
about  the  ante-chambers  of  Versailles  !  he  need  expect  no 
favours  ;  if  the  King  heard  his  name  mentioned  he  would 
remark  curtly,  "  I  do  not  know  him  !  "  and  that  was 
final.  In  summer  the  throng  at  Versailles  was  diminished 
by  the  absence  of  the  younger  men  who  were  away  with 
their  regiments  on  active  service  ;  indeed,  the  King  him- 
self usually  took  the  field  at  this  season,  accompanied  by 
his  Queen,  his  reigning  mistresses,  and  a  briUiant  train  of 
ladies  ;  but  the  winter  months  were  given  up  entirely  to 
amusements,  hunting,  high  play,  and  an  endless  succession 
of  balls,  concerts,  and  festivities.  This  was  the  Golden 
Age  of  Louis  XIV's  reign ;  it  may  be  said,  roughly 
speaking,  to  have  culminated  about  the  time  of  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen  in  1678. 

But  by  the  time  when  these  Memoirs  open  the  glory  of 
the  French  King  was  already  on  the  wane  ;  what  may  be 
called  the  Silver  Age  of  his  reign  had  set  in,  less  briUiant 
than  the  earlier  period,  yet  still  prosperous,  and  even 
glorious,  compared  with  the  period  of  misery  and  disaster 
which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  in  1700,  and  lasted  without  intermission  till 
the  King's  death  in  1715.  He  was  still  regarded  with 
mingled  fear  and  admiration  by  the  nations  of  Europe ;  but 
two  events,  for  one  of  which  he  alone  was  responsible,  had 
seriously  shaken  his  position.  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685  had  forced  many  thousands  of  his  most 
industrious  subjects  to  take  refuge  abroad,  carrying  their 
arts  and  manufacturing  skUl  with  them,  and  its  attendant 
cruelties  had  aroused  bitter  personal  hatred  against  him  in 
aU  Protestant  countries. 

But  the  event  which  did  most  to  shake  his  power  was 
the  English  Revolution  of  1688.  During  the  long  reign  of 
the  easy-going  Charles  II  Louis  had  secured  the  neutrality 
of  England  by  supplying  her  King  with  sufficient  money 
to  make  him  practically  independent  of  his  Parliament. 
James  II  was  too  much  engaged  in  quarrelling  with  his 
subjects  to  trouble  himself  about  foreign  politics  ;  and  the 
catastrophe  of  1688,  which  hurled  him  from  the  throne 
and  replaced  him  by  William  of  Orange,  was  a  terrible  blow 
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for  the  French  King,  who  now ,  saw  all  the  resources  of 
England  at  the  disposal  of  his  arch-enemy.  His  efforts  to 
help  James  by  supplying  him  with  men  and  money  for  his 
Irish  expedition  failed,  and  only  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  EngUsh  people  more  wiUing  to  assist  their  new  King 
in  his  foreign  pohcy.  William  III  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  ;  in  1690  Louis  XIV  found  himself  engaged 
in  the  most  dangerous  war  he  had  yet  known,  against  the 
Empire,  Spain,  HoUand,  and  England,  combined  under  the 
name  of  the  League  of  Augsburg.  This  was  the  war  in 
which  Saint-Simon  found  himself  taking  an  active  part 
soon  after  his  introduction  to  the  Court. 

That  Court  had  by  this  time  undergone  great  changes. 
The  King  at  fifty-three  had  begun  to  feel  the  advance  of 
old  age,  and  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  religion,  of 
a  formal,  unenhghtened  sort,  which  manifested  itself 
chiefly  in  the  persecution  of  Protestants  and  Jansenists,  or 
persons  represented  to  him  as  such.  He  no  longer  kept 
mistresses.  The  beautiful  and  witty  Madame  de  Monte- 
span,  who  retained  her  power  longest,  had  been  driven 
into  retirement  by  the  combined  influence  of  the  famous 
Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  of  her  former  protegee  and 
dependent,  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

This  remarkable  woman,  widow  of  the  dramatist  Scarron, 
was  m  great  poverty  when  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Madame  de  Montespan,  who  obtained  for  her  the  situation 
of  governess  to  her  chfldren  by  the  King.  In  this  position 
she  had  to  travel  to  various  health-resorts  in  charge  of  the 
eldest  child,  afterwards  Duke  du  Maine,  who  was  a  cripple. 
The  wit  of  her  letters  during  these  journeys  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  King,  and  he  made  her  personal  acquaintance. 
At  first  he  disliked  her  ;  but  he  gradually  got  into  the 
habit  of  coming  to  her  for  advice  and  consolation  when 
tormented  by  the  ill-temper  of  Madame  de  Montespan  ; 
and  he  came  by  degrees  to  love  her,  for,  though  older  than 
himself,  she  was  still  beautiful  and  attractive.  Though 
her  former  life  had  not  been  blameless,  she  steadily  re- 
fused to  become  his  mistress  ;  and  in  1684,  within  a  few 
months  of  the  death  of  his  Queen,  Maria-Theresa,  actuated 
by  his  newly  aroused  sense  of  religion,  he  married  her. 
The  marriage  was  never  acknowledged,  but  remained  an 
open  secret.  During  the  remainder  of  the  King's  life 
Madame    de    Maintenon    exercised    considerable    influence 
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over  public  affairs  ;  according  to  Saint-Simon  she  instigated 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  persecutions 
which  followed  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Saint-Simon  was 
a  chUd  when  that  fatal  event  took  place,  and  could  know 
nothing  of  its  causes  ;  but  no  doubt  his  story  represents 
the  opinion  generally  prevalent  in  his  own  time. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  earlier  portions  of  Louis  XIV's 
reign  will  perhaps  suffice  to  explain  the  general  situation 
of  France  and  its  Court  at  the  time  when  Saint-Simon 
began  his  career  as  an  observer  and  chronicler ;  for  the 
history  of  the  last  twenty-four  years  of  Louis  XIV  and  of 
the  Regency  there  can  be  no  better  guide  than  the  Memoirs 
themselves.  Saint-Simon  tells  us  that,  when  quite  a  boy, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  an  active  part,  if  possible,  in 
the  events  of  his  own  time  ;  if  so,  he  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, for  it  was  only  for  a  brief  period  during  the 
Regency  that  he  ever  exercised  any  direct  influence  over 
public  affairs.  Early  in  his  career  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Louis  XIV  by  resigning  his  commission  in  the 
army  ;  ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  iU-health,  but  really,  as 
the  King  very  well  knew,  because  he  was  passed  over  for 
promotion  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled.  He  gave 
further  offence  by  taking  a  leading  part  in  several  disputes 
about  precedence  and  similar  questions  ;  and  also  by  un- 
guarded remarks  ;  for,  as  the  King  told  him  in  a  friendly 
manner  on  one  occasion,  he  could  not  keep  his  tongue 
under  control.  Though  the  King's  prejudice  against  him 
wore  away  in  time,  he  never  became  a  favourite,  and  never 
had  the  least  chance  of  public  employment,  except  on  one 
occasion  when  the  King  thought  for  a  moment  of  sending 
him  as  Ambassador  to  Rome. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  Saint-Simon  contrived  to  be 
behind  the  scenes  and  to  know  all  that  went  on.  He  had 
a  wonderful  knack  of  making  friends  of  people  much  older 
than  himself.  Among  these  were  the  Duke  de  BeauviUiers 
and  his  brother-in-law  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse  (the  first  a 
Minister  of  State  and  the  other  consulted  about  all  matters 
of  importance) ;  the  Chancellor  Pontchartrain ;  ChamiUart, 
Secretary  for  War  and  Finance  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession ;  the  celebrated  Princess  des  Ursins ;  and  other 
influential  personages,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  He  was  intimate  with  many  of  the  ladies 
attached  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy's  household,  from 
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whom  he  learnt  all  the  secrets  of  that  circle,  and,  more 
important  still,  much  that  went  on  in  the  mysterious  sanc- 
tuary of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

Most  valuable  of  all  his  friendships  was  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  King's  grandson  and  ultimate  heir,  which 
he  owed  to  the  good  ofifices  of  Beauvilliers.  The  happiest 
time  of  his  life  was  that  which  followed  the  death  of  "  Mon- 
eeigneur,"  the  Dauphin,  who  was  surrounded  by  a  clique 
hostile  to  Saint-Simon,  and  to  whose  reign  he  had  looked 
forward  with  terror.  Monseigneur  was  suddenly  taken  ill 
with  smaU-pox  ;  Saint-Simon  gives  a  naive  description  of 
his  own  feelings  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  illness  ;  of 
inward  conflict  betv/een  his  natural  wishes  as  a  courtier 
and  his  duty  as  a  Christian ;  for  he  was  sincerely  religious. 
Monseigneur  died,  and  Saint-Simon  found  himself  not  only 
dehvered  from  his  enemies,  but  free  to  enjoy  the  friendship 
of  a  young  Prince  after  his  own  heart.  Hardly  a  day  passed 
without  a  long  interview  between  the  two,  in  which  the 
future  King  discussed  freely  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
for  restoring  order  and  prosperity  to  France.  In  a  few 
months,  unfortunately,  all  the  hopes  centred  in  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  were  dashed  to  the  ground  by  his  death  and 
that  of  his  charming  wife — a  subject  on  which  Saint-Simon 
rises  to  a  strain  of  real  eloquence. 

This  event  almost  drove  him  to  despair.  Not  only  was 
he  distracted  by  sincere  personal  grief,  but  during  the  few 
melancholy  years  which  remained  of  the  King's  reign  he 
found  himself  deprived  of  nearly  all  his  former  sources  of 
information.  ChamiUart  had  been  dismissed ;  Pontchar- 
train  had  resigned  his  office,  and  was  living  in  retirement ; 
Beauvilhers  died  ;  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy's  household 
was  broken  up,  and  the  ladies  whose  gossip  had  been  so 
valuable  to  him  were  dispersed  ;  he  was  left  without  a  clue 
to  the  secrets  of  the  gloomy  penetralia  where  the  old  King 
passed  his  time  with  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

One  consolation  stiU  remained  to  him  :  he  had  been 
intimate  from  childhood  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  bravest, 
wittiest,  most  generous-hearted  of  mortals,  whose  many 
amiable  qualities  and  real  ability  as  a  statesman  have  been 
unfortunately  obscured  for  posterity  by  his  licentious  life. 
The  King's  health  was  visibly  faUing  ;  the  heir  to  the 
Crown  was  an  infant ;  and,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Berry,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  office  of 
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Regent  must  devolve  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  took 
Saint-Simon  into  his  confidence,  and  consulted  >iim  on 
every  point  connected  with  his  future  administration,  in 
which  he  offered  him  the  post  of  Minister  of  Finance.  Saint- 
Simon,  however,  refused  it,  and  contented  himself  with  a 
seat  in  the  Council  of  Regency. 

The  old  King  died  in  September  1715  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  at  once  assumed  the  Regency.  The  King  had  left 
a  will,  in  which,  instigated  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  the  Regent  a  mere  cipher  and  to  place 
aU  real  power  in  the  hands  of  his  natural  son,  the  Duke  du 
Maine.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  cancelled  this  wUl ;  but 
the  Duke  du  Maine,  urged  on  by  his  ambitious  wife,  was 
for  some  time  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Saint-Simon  was  of  considerable  use  in  thwarting  this 
opposition  :  and  it  was  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life 
when,  at  a  lit-de-justice  assembled  by  his  own  efforts,  the 
bastards  were  deprived  of  the  status  of  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  late  King,  and  reduced  to  their 
proper  rank  as  Peers  of  France. 

Saint-Simon  was,  however,  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
his  friend's  administration,  and  the  Enghsh  aUiance,  the 
keystone  of  his  foreign  pohcy,  was  especially  odious  to  him. 
The  Regent  listened  more  and  more  to  the  advice  of  the 
Abbe,  afterwards  Cardinal,  Dubois,  an  able  but  un- 
scrupulous rascal,  whom  he  eventually  made  Prime  Minister. 
Saint-Simon,  seeing  that  it  was  hopeless  to  contend  against 
this  man's  influence,  gradually  withdrew  from  public  affairs, 
and  the  confidential  intercourse  between  him  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  came  to  an  end.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to 
record  that  it  was  renewed  after  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Dubois,  and  that  the  old  affectionate  friendship  remained 
unimpaired  during  the  few  months  which  elapsed  before 
the  death  of  the  Regent  himself. 

Before  the  coolness  between  himself  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  finally  set  in,  Saint-Simon  received  an  appoint- 
ment for  which  he  was  perhaps  better  qualified  than  for 
that  of  Minister  of  State.  A  double  marriage  had  been 
arranged,  between  the  young  King  and  the  Infanta  of 
Spain  (who  was  little  more  than  a  baby)  ;  and  also  between 
a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  heir  to  the  Spanish  crown.  A  special  Ambassador 
had  to  be  sent  to  Madrid  with  compUmentary  messages  : 
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Saint-Simon  asked  the  Regent  to  give  him  the  appoint- 
ment, which  was  instantly  granted.  The  Memoirs  contain 
a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  his  sojourn  in  Spain, 
where  he  passed  some  months.  He  seems  to  have  quite 
won  the  hearts  of  the  King  and  Queen  ;  they  went  so  far 
as  to  invite  him  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  great  battues 
which  were  their  chief  amusement.  This  was  an  almost 
unprecedented  honour,  and  Saint-Simon  describes  the 
scene  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Swarms  of  wUd  animals, 
from  deer,  wolves,  and  wild  boars,  down  to  foxes,  stoats, 
and  polecats,  were  driven  past  the  butt  where  the  King 
and  Queen,  attended  by  numerous  loaders,  stood  and 
blazed  away,  Saint-Simon  being  placed  in  a  neighbouring 
butt.  He  was  no  sportsman  ;  at  least,  he  never  mentions 
himself  in  connection  with  hunting  or  shooting  ;  but  he 
tells  us,  with  some  complacency,  that  on  this  occasion  he 
managed  to  shoot  a  fox. 

Singularly  enough,  it  is  probably  to  this  Spanish  mission 
that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  Memoirs.  Saint-Simon 
was  heavily  in  debt  when  he  died,  and  his  creditors  laid 
claim  to  all  his  personal  property.  Among  the  rest  there 
were  immense  accumulations  of  manuscripts  of  very  un- 
inviting appearance,  chiefly  genealogical  works,  which  the 
disappointed  creditors  would  probably  have  condemned 
to  the  flames.  Some  of  Saint-Simon's  friends,  however, 
suspected  that  he  had  written  some  sort  of  a  record  of 
his  own  times,  and,  knowing  his  outspoken  character  and 
caustic  pen,  they  thought  it  just  as  well  to  stop  any  pos- 
sible chance  of  premature  publication.  They  applied  to 
the  Government,  which  promptly  took  possession  of  the 
manuscripts  on  the  ground  that,  the  author  having  been 
employed  as  Ambassador,  they  might  contain  State  secrets. 

They  remained  in  the  public  archives  for  a  great  number 
of  years  ;  but  after  a  time  a  few  favoured  persons  obtained 
permission  to  see  them,  and  even  to  borrow  them  to  read 
at  leisure.  Among  these  was  Madame  du  Deffand,  who 
was  delighted  with  her  discovery,  and  could  talk  of  nothing 
else.  She  tells  her  correspondent,  Horace  Walpole,  how 
much  she  wishes  that  he  could  see  the  Memoirs  too  and 
share  her  pleasure  ;  for,  she  says,  "  though  badly  written," 
he  would  be  charmed  with  them.  She  would,  of  course, 
think  them  "  badly  written,"  for  reasons  already  explained  ; 
but  she  shows  herself  capable  of  appreciating  Saint-Simon's 
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real  excellence,  his  remarkable  powers  of  description  and 
portrait-drawing  ;  for  she  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Ces  Memoires 
vous  mettraient  hors  de  vous."  As  Sainte-Beuve  has  weU 
remarked  with  reference  to  this  passage,  that  is  precisely  the 
effect  produced  by  the  Memoirs  ;  they  do  take  the  reader 
"  out  of  himself  " ;  he  forgets  his  actual  surroundings  and 
finds  himself  transported  into  a  bygone  century  and  a 
vanished  society. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that,  like  most  personal  memoirs, 
Saint-Simon's  improve  as  they  proceed.  The  earlier 
portions  are  the  work  of  a  very  young  man  ;  as  time  goes 
on  he  enlarges  the  circle  of  his  acquaintances  and  takes 
part  in  more  important  affairs  ;  and  the  interest  of  his 
story  increases  accordingly. 

P.  A. 
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CHAPTER   I 

1691—1692 

My  birth  and  education — I  am  presented  to  ths  King,  and  join  tha 
Musketeers — Siege  of  Namur — I  set  a  good  example  of  obedience 
to  orders,  and  receive  favourable  notice  from  the  King — My  friend 
Coesquen — Example  of  the  danger  of  playing  with  firearms — 
Death  of  Coesquen — Singular  fulfilment  of  a  fortune-teller's  prediction. 

I  WAS  born  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  January,  1675, 
being  the  son  of  Claude,  Duke  de  Saint-Simon,  Peer  of 
France,  his  only  child  by  his  second  wife,  Charlotte  de 
I'Aubepiae.  By  his  first  wife,  Diane  de  Budos,  he  had  one 
daughter,  married  to  the  Duke  de  Brissac.  She  died  in  168i 
without  issue — ^haviog  been  long  separated  from  a  husband 
who  was  not  worthy  of  her — and  made  me  her  heir. 

During  my  father's  hfe-time  I  bore  the  title  of  Vidame 
de  Chartres.  I  was  very  carefuUy  brought  up  ;  my  mother, 
a  woman  of  virtue  and  ability,  took  great  pains  with  my 
education,  both  bodily  and  mental.  She  feared  for  me  the 
usual  fate  of  young  men  who  become  their  own  masters 
early  in  Hfe.  My  father  was  an  old  man,  having  been 
born  in  1606 ;  it  was  unlikely  that  he  would  live  long 
enough  to  preserve  me  from  that  misfortune  ;  my  mother, 
therefore,  took  care  to  convince  me  that  I  must  fit  myself 
to  take  my  own  part.  Such  of  my  father's  friends  as  were 
still  alive  were  not  in  a  position  to  help  me  ;  and  my  mother, 
having  been  brought  up  from  childhood  by  her  relation, 
the  old  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and  married  to  an  old  man, 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  friends  of  her  own 
age.  I  had  no  near  relations,  uncles,  aunts,  or  first  cousins, 
who  could  assist  me  in  any  way  ;  for  my  mother's  two 
brothers   were   living  in   obscurity,  the  elder  ruined   and 
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perpetually  at  law  with  his  family,  and  my  only  paternal 
Lcle  was  childless  and  eight  years  older  than  my  father 
I  should,  therefore,  be  alone  on  entering  the  world,  and 
have  to  rely  entirely  on  my  own  resources. 

My  mother  did  her  best  to  encourage  me  to  overcome 
these  difficulties,  and  she  succeeded  in  mspirmg  me  with  a 
strong  desire  to  do  so.  So  far  as  classical  and  scientific 
studies  were  concerned,  I  did  not  come  up  to  her  expecta- 
tions ;  but  I  had  a  natural  taste  for  history,  and  I  longed 
to  achieve  something,  and  make  a  name  for  myself,  like 
the  great  men  I  read  about.  This  study  of  history,  especiaUy 
that  of  the  private  memoirs  published  in  our  own  country 
since  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  which  I  took  up  of  my  own 
accord,  made  me  think  of  writing  an  account  of  such  events 
as  I  might  witness  myseK.  I  hoped  I  might  have  oppor- 
tunities for  taking  an  active  part  in  them,  and  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  public  affairs  of  my  own 
time.  I  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that  I  might  incur  certain 
risks  by  writing  memoirs,  but  a  firm  resolve  to  keep  them 
to  myself  seemed  to  meet  aU  objections.  Accordingly,  I 
began  writing  them  in  July  1694,  being  then  Colonel  of  a 
cavalry  regiment  which  formed  part  of  the  army  encamped 
at  Germersheim,  on  the  Rhine,  imder  the  command  of 
Marshal  de  Lorge. 

In  1691  I  was  studying  philosophy,  and  learning  to  ride 
in  the  Academy  of  MM.  Memon  and  Rochefort ;  I  was 
also  growing  very  tired  of  masters  and  lessons.  The  siege 
of  Mons,  undertaken  by  the  King  in  person,  had  drawn 
together  almost  all  the  young  men  of  my  age  for  their  first 
campaign ;  and,  what  piqued  me  more  than  anything, 
the  Duke  of  Chartres  '  was  there.  I  may  almost  say  we 
had  been  brought  up  together,  and  there  was  a  close  friend- 
ship between  us ; — ^notwithstanding  the  difference  in  our 
stations,  the  expression  may  perhaps  be  excused  in  con- 
sideration of  our  equality  in  age,  for  he  was  my  senior  by 
only  eight  months.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  bring  my 
childhood  to  a  close.  I  need  not  recount  all  the  various 
stratagems  which  I  was  forced  to  employ.  I  addressed 
myself,  in  the  first  place,  to  my  mother  ;  but  I  soon  saw  that 
she  did  not  take  me  seriously.  I  then  had  recourse  to  my 
father,  whom  I  induced  to  believe  that  the  King,  having 
made  a  great  siege  this  year,  would  not  undertake  anything 
1  Son  of  "  Monsieur,"  the  King's  brother. 
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of  importance  during  the  next.  I  deceived  my  mother ; 
she  only  discovered  my  scheme  after  I  had  brought  my 
father  to  a  determination  which  he  would  not  retract. 

The  King  had  made  a  rule,  from  which  there  was  no 
exemption  except  for  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  his 
bastard  sons,  that  every  young  man  entering  the  army  must 
serve  for  a  year  in  one  of  his  companies  of  Musketeers,  to 
learn  discipline  ;  and  that,  before  being  allowed  to  pur- 
chase the  command  of  a  regiment,  he  must  first  command 
a  troop  of  cavalry,  or  serve  as  a  subaltern  in  his  own  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  My  father,  therefore,  took  me  to  Ver- 
sailles ;  it  was  his  first  visit  there  since  his  return  from 
Blaye,^  where  he  had  been  at  the  point  of  death.  He  was 
stni  very  iU  when  my  mother  brought  him  back  to  Paris 
in  a  postchaise,  and  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  see  the 
King.  On  paying  his  respects  to  His  Majesty,  he  pre- 
sented me  to  him  as  wishing  to  join  the  Musketeers  ;  this 
was  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,''  at  half-past 
twelve,  just  as  the  King  was  coming  out  of  the  Council. 

His  Majesty  did  my  father  the  honoiu-  of  embracing 
him  three  times  ;  then,  turning  to  me  and  seeing  that  I 
was  small  and  looked  delicate,  he  remarked  that  I  was 
very  young  ;  to  which  my  father  replied  that  I  should  be 
able  to  serve  him  the  longer.  The  King  then  asked  him 
in  which  company  he  wished  to  place  me  ;  and  my  father 
chose  the  first,  on  accotmt  of  Maupertuis,  a  great  friend 
of  his,  who  commanded  it.  He  hoped  I  should  be  well 
looked  after  ;  moreover,  he  knew  what  careful  inquiries 
the  King  made  of  the  two  captains,  and  especially  of 
Maupertuis,  respecting  young  men  of  position  serving  in 
their  companies,  and  how  much  their  future  careers  were 
influenced  by  the  impression  which  these  reports  made 
upon  the  King. 

This  Maupertuis  gave  out  that  he  was  of  the  family  of 
Melun  ;  and  he  did  so  in  good  faith,  for  he  was  truth, 
honour,  and  probity  personified.  Nevertheless,  he  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  house  of  Melun,  nor  was  the 
relationship  acknowledged  by  any  member  of  that  die- 
tinguished  family.  He  had  risen  from  the  rank  of  Quarter- 
master of  the  Musketeers  to  be  their  commandant,  with 
the  rank  of  General.  His  justice,  kindness,  and  bravery 
had  won  the  esteem  of  his  men ;  but  they  did  not  Uke  him, 

»  Near  Bordeaxvx ;   he  waa  Governor  theie.  *  October  28. 
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on  account  of  a  punctiliousness  about  trifles  which  turned 
the  most  trivial  fault  into  a  crime.  That  was  how  he  had 
learned  to  please  the  King,  who  often  gave  him  confidential 
employments.  It  was  he  who  conducted  M.  de  Lausun  to 
Pignerol,  and  long  afterwards  brought  him,  two  years  in 
succession,  to  Bourbon,  at  the  time  when  the  interests  of 
the  Duke  du  Maine,  combined  with  his  own  desire  for 
liberty,  forced  this  illustrious  captive  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  surrender  the  im- 
mense gifts  which  he  had  received  from  Mademoiselle  ; 
procuring  in  this  way  the  commutation  of  his  sentence 
from  imprisonment  to  exile.  The  punctilious  exactness 
with  which  Maupertuis  carried  out  his  orders  drove  Lausun 
to  despair,  and  he  never  forgot  it  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Maupertuis  was,  however,  a  very  well-bred  man,  polite, 
modest,  and  respectful. 

Three  months  after  I  joined  the  Musketeers — ^that  is,  in 
March  1692 — the  King  went  to  Compiegne,  to  review  his 
household  troops  and  Gendarmerie  ;  and  on  one  occasion 
I  mounted  guard  before  him.  This  little  expedition  gave 
rise  to  rumours  of  one  more  important,  to  my  great  delight ; 
but  my  father,  who  had  not  reckoned  on  anything  of  the 
sort,  was  very  sorry  he  had  listened  to  me,  and  let  me  feel 
it.  My  mother,  after  a  little  displeasure  at  my  having 
been  enlisted  in  that  way  against  her  wishes,  persuaded 
him  to  give  me  a  proper  outfit  ;  and  he  supplied  me  with 
thirty-five  horses  and  mules,  together  with  what  was 
necessary  to  enable  me  to  live  in  a  becoming  manner  at  my 
own  expense.  It  was  not  without  an  unfortunate  contre- 
temps which  occurred  just  three  weeks  before  I  set  out. 
A  man  named  Tesse,  my-  father's  steward,  who  had  been 
several  years  in  his  service,  disappeared  suddenly,  taking 
with  him  50,000  livres  due  to  various  tradespeople,  for 
which  he  had  shown  forged  receipts  in  his  accounts. 

The  King  set  out  with  the  ladies  of  the  Court ;  I  made 
the  journey  on  horseback  with  my  troop,  and  throughout 
the  campaign  performed  my  duty  like  the  other  Musketeers. 
I  was  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen  ;  one,  who  had 
been  long  with  our  family,  had  formerly  been  my  tutor  ; 
the  other  had  been  my  mother's  equerry. 

The  King's  army  assembled  at  the   camp   of   Gevries 
that  of  M.  de  Luxembourg  almost  joining  it.     The  ladies 
were  at  Mens,  two  leagues  away.     The  King  invited  them 
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to  his  camp,  where  he  gave  them  the  spectacle  of  perhaps 
the  most  superb  review  ever  held  ;  the  armies  being  drawn 
up  in  two  lines  along  a,  front  of  three  leagues,  the  right  of 
M.  de  Luxembourg  touchmg  our  left.  After  a  stay  of 
three  days  at  Gevries  the  armies  separated  ;  and  it  was 
announced  that  we  were  to  besiege  Namur,  covered  by  the 
army  of  M.  de  Luxembourg.  On  the  advice  of  the  cele- 
brated Vauban,  the  guiding  spirit  of  all  the  King's  sieges, 
it  was  determined  to  attack  the  town  separately  from  the 
citadel ;  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Baron  de  Bresse, 
who  wished  to  besiege  both  at  once.  It  was  he  who  had 
fortified  the  place  ;  he  had  left  the  Spanish  service  only 
a  short  time  before  this  on  account  of  some  grievance,  and 
had  immediately  taken  service  with  France — not  without 
some  tarnish  to  his  reputation. 

Nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred  during  the  ten  days 
the  siege  lasted.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  the  trenches 
were  opened  the  chamade  was  beaten  and  the  town  sur- 
rendered. The  garrison  retired  into  the  citadel,  and  it 
was  mutually  agreed  that  it  should  not  be  attacked  from 
the  side  of  the  town,  and  that  the  town  itseK  should  not  be 
fired  upon  from  the  citadel.  During  this  siege  the  King 
remained  in  camp.  The  weather  had  been  fine  and  hot 
ever  since  he  left  Paris.  The  army  shifted  its  camp  for 
the  siege  of  the  citadel ;  the  King's  regiment  of  infantry 
found  the  position  assigned  to  it  in  the  occupation  of  a  small 
body  of  the  enemy,  who  were  busily  entrenching  them- 
selves ;  and  a  rather  hot  combat  ensued.  The  King's 
regiment  gained  much  credit  with  but  slight  loss,  and  the 
enemy  was  soon  driven  out.  The  King  was  much  pleased, 
owing  to  his  affection  for  this  regiment  which  he  always 
looked  upon  as  specially  his  own. 

The  tents  of  the  King  and  Court  were  pitched  in  a  fine 
meadow  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  monastery  of 
Martaigne.  The  fine  weather  now  changed  to  rain  so 
heavy  and  continuous  that  no  one  in  the  army  had  ever 
seen  anything  like  it.  St.  Medard  gained  a  great  reputation 
by  it ;  it  rained  in  torrents  the  whole  of  the  8th  of  June, 
his  day ;  and  the  story  goes  that,  whatever  the  weather 
may  be  on  that  day  will  continue  for  forty  days  afterwards. 
It  happened  to  be  so  that  year.  The  soldiers,  ih  despair 
at  this  deluge,  loaded  the  Saint  with  curses  and  broke  up 
and   burnt   his   images   wherever   they   could   find  them. 
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The  trenches  were  full  of  mud  and  water  ;  it  sometimes 
took  three  days  to  ehift  a  gun  from  one  battery  to  another. 
Carts  were  useless  ;  the  transport  of  shells  and  ammunition 
could  only  be  effected  on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules 
taken  from  the  equipages  of  the  army  and  Court,  other- 
wise it  would  ha^e  been  impossible.  M.  de  Luxembourg's 
army  was  also  deprived  of  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  ;  it 
was  perishing  for  want  of  grain.  As  a  temporary  expedient, 
the  King  ordered  his  household  troops  to  take  sacks  of 
corn  on  their  torses  by  detachment  every  day,  and  carry 
them  to  a  village,  where  they  were  counted  and  taken 
over  by  officers  from  M.  de  Luxembourg's  army.  Although 
the  household  troops  had  had  no  rest  during  the  siege 
owing  to  the  duty  of  carrying  fascines,  furnishing  guards, 
and  other  services,  this  extra  duty  was  thrown  on  them  ; 
because  the  ordinary  cavalry  was  also  continually  on  duty, 
and  reduced  almost  entirely  to  leaves  of  trees  for  forage. 

This  consideration  did  not  satisfy  the  household  troops, 
who  are  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  distinctions,  and  they 
complained  bitterly.  The  King  was  &m,  and  insisted  on 
obedience  ;  so  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  first  day 
after  the  order,  the  detachment  of  gendarmes  and  light 
cavalry  of  the  Guard,  arriving  early  at  the  depot  of  corn, 
began  to  grumble  ;  and,  exciting  one  another  by  their  talk, 
they  got  at  last  to  the  pitch  of  throwing  down  the  sacks 
and  refusing  flatly  to  carry  them. 

Crenai,  in  whose  brigade  I  was,  had  asked  me  politely 
whether  I  should  Uke  to  go  with  the  detachment  for  the 
sacks  ;  as,  if  not,  he  would  order  me  for  some  other  service. 
I  accepted  the  sack  duty,  because  I  felt  that,  after  all  the 
murmuring  which  had  akeady  been  heard,  it  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  show  my  zeal.  In  fact,  I  arrived 
with  a  party  of  Musketeers  just  as  the  red  troops  had  refused 
to  obey,  and  I  hoisted  my  sack  on  to  my  horse  imder 
their  eyes.  Marin,  Brigadier  of  cavalry  and  Lieutenant  of 
the  Bodyguards,  who  was  on  duty  there  to  see  the  sacks 
loaded,  saw  me  do  it,  and,  furious  at  the  refusal  he  had 
just  met  with,  he  cried  out,  putting  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  naming  me,  that,  since  I  did  not  find  that 
duty  beneath  me,  the  gendarmes  and  light  cavaby  could 
be  neither  injured  nor  dishonoured  by  foUowing  my  ex- 
ample. This  address,  combined  with  the  severe  look  of 
Maim,  had  so  prompt  an  effect  that  the  red  troops,  with- 
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out  another  word,  vied  with  each  other  to  see  who  could 
load  his  sack  quickest ;  and  never  after  that  was  there 
the  shghtest  difficulty.  Marin  saw  the  party  off  with 
their  loads  ;  he  then  went  straight  to  the  King  and  told 
him  what  had  happened,  and  how  I  had  set  the  example. 
It  was  a  service  which  earned  me  several  polite  speeches 
from  the  King,  who  always  made  a  point,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  siege,  of  saying  something  kind  every 
time  he  saw  me  ;  for  which  I  was  the  more  grateful  to 
Marin  as  I  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  him. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  open  trenches,  which  was 
Tuesday,  the  1st  of  July,  1692,  the  Prince  de  Barbangon, 
governor  of  the  place,  beat  the  chamade.  It  came  none  too 
soon  for  the  besiegers,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want 
through  the  bad  weather,  which  never  ceased,  and  turned 
everything  into  a  slough.  Even  the  King's  own  horses 
had  to  live  on  leaves,  and  not  a  horse  of  all  the  numerous 
cavalry  and  equipages  ever  thoroughly  recovered.  It  is 
certain  that  without  the  presence  of  the  King,  which 
stimulated  every  one  to  attempt  impossibilities,  we  should 
never  have  carried  it  through  successfully  ;  even  so,  it  is 
very  uncertain  what  the  result  would  have  been  if  the 
place  had  held  out  another  ten  days,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  it  could  have  done  so.  The  fatigue  of  mind 
and  body  which  the  King  underwent  during  this  siege 
brought  on  the  most  painful  attack  of  gout  he  ever  had  ; 
it  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  superintending 
everything  from  his  bed,  nor  from  holding  his  Cotmcils  for 
foreign  and  domestic  affairs  just  as  he  did  at  Versailles. 

This  place,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Netherlands,  had 
boasted  of  never  changing  its  master,  and  its  inhabitants 
could  not  restrain  their  tears.  Even  the  hermits  of  Mar- 
taigne  could  not  disguise  their  grief  ;  though  the  King, 
sorry  for  the  loss  of  their  corn  which  they  had  withdrawn 
into  Namur,  gave  them  back  a  double  quantity,  and 
abundant  alms  in  addition.  He  took  the  greatest  care  not 
to  disturb  them.  Only  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  the  Count  de 
Grammont,  Father  de  la  Chaise,  the  King's  Confessor,  and 
his  brother,  were  quartered  on  them  ;  and  the  King  would 
not  aUow  cannon  to  cross  their  park  except  at  the  last 
extremity,  when  it  had  become  impossible  to  send  it  any 
other  way.  In  spite  of  all  this  kindness,  they  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  a  Frenchman  after  the  faU  of  the  place  ; 
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and  one  of  them  refused  a  bottle  of  beer  to  an  usher  of  the 
King's  antechamber,  although  he  told  him  who  he  was, 
and  offered  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  exchange. 

After  the  capture  of  Namur  a  thing  happened  in  the 
town  which  made  some  stir,  and  might  have  had  disagree- 
able consequences  under  any  other  sovereign  than  our 
King.  Before  he  entered  the  town,  where  it  was  not  fit 
for  him  to  go  so  long  as  the  citadel  held  out,  a  thorough 
search  was  instituted ;  although,  by  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  the  mines,  magazines,  everything,  in  short, 
had  been  already  shown.  When,  during  a  final  visit  after 
the  taking  of  the  citadel,  search  was  made  in  the  Jesuits' 
quarters,  they  opened  everything  ;  showing,  nevertheless, 
astonishment,  and  something  more,  that  their  word  should 
be  distrusted.  But,  on  searching  where  they  did  not 
expect  it,  it  was  discovered  that  their  cellars  were  full  of 
powder,  which  they  had  taken  care  not  to  mention ;  what 
they  meant  to  do  with  it  remains  a  mystery.  Their  powder 
was  confiscated  ;    and,  as  they  were  Jesuits,  that  was  all. 

While  this  siege  was  in  progress  a  cruel  disaster  hap- 
pened to  the  King.  He  had  a  fleet  at  sea  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  celebrated  Tourville ;  and  the  English, 
combined  with  the  Dutch,  had  another  almost  twice  as 
strong.  They  were  then  in  the  Channel ;  and  the  King 
of  England  '  was  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  ready  to  cross 
over  in  the  event  of  a  success.  He  had  such  confidence 
in  his  secret  understanding  with  the  majority  of  the  English 
captains  that  he  persuaded  the  King  to  give  orders  for  a 
battle  ;  the  result  of  which,  he  thought,  could  not  be  doubt- 
ful, as  he  expected  more  than  half  the  EngUsh  ships  to 
desert  during  the  action. 

Tourville,  so  renowned  for  his  courage  and  capacity, 
sent  two  despatches  to  the  King  representing  the  danger 
of  trusting  to  the  doubtful  information  of  the  King  of 
England,  which  had  so  often  proved  untrustworthy,  the 
prodigious  superiority  of  the  enemy,  and  the  want  of  har- 
bours and  of  all  means  of  retreat.  He  pointed  out  that,  if 
victory  favoured  the  English,  they  would  certainly  burn 
our  fleet  and  ruin  the  remainder  of  the  King's  Navy.  His 
remonstrances  were  useless  ;  he  received  orders  to  fight 
the  enemy,  strong  or  weak,  wherever  he  might  meet  them. 
He  obeyed  ;  and  did  wonders,  well  seconded  by  his  oflJcers  • 

'  James  II,  then  in  exije. 
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but  not  a  single  vessel  of  the  enemy  retreated  or  deserted. 
Tourville  was  crushed  by  numbers,  and,  though  he  saved 
more  ships  than  could  have  been  expected,  nearly  all  were 
captured  or  burnt  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  The 
King  of  England  watched  the  battle  from  the  shore,  and 
he  was  accused  of  having  let  fall  some  expressions  favour- 
able to  his  countrymen,  although  not  one  of  them  had  kept 
the  promises  on  the  faith  of  which  he  had  prevailed  on  our 
King  to  give  battle. 

Pontchartrain  ^  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Marine  Department,  Minister  of  State,  and  also  Con- 
troller-General of  Finance.  The  duties  of  this  last  office 
had  caused  him  to  remain  at  Paris,  and  he  addressed  his 
couriers  and  despatches  to  his  cousin  Chateauneuf — a 
Phelypeaux  like  himself,  and  also  a  Minister  of  State — who 
reported  them  to  the  King.  Pontchartrain  despatched  a 
courier  to  the  King  with  this  deplorable  news,  which  was 
kept  a  dead  secret  in  these  first  moments.  A  courier  re- 
turning to  Barb&ieux,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  was, 
as  it  chanced,  going  to  find  him  before  Namur.  He  soon 
caught  up  Pontchartrain's  man,  who  was  worse  mounted  ; 
they  joined  conversation  ;  and  the  land-courier  did  all  he 
could  to  extract  news  from  the  naval  man.  The  latter, 
tired  with  so  many  questions,  and  suspecting  that  the 
other  would  travel  faster,  told  him  at  last  that  he  would 
satisfy  his  curiosity,  provided  he  would  give  his  word  to 
ride  with  him,  and  not  go  ahead  ;  because  he  was  anxious, 
in  his  own  interests,  to  be  the  first  bearer  of  good  tidings. 
Thereupon  he  told  him  that  Tourville  had  beaten  the 
enemy,  and  gave  him  I  do  not  know  what  list  of  ships 
captured  and  sunk.  The  other,  delighted  at  having  ex- 
tracted this  secret,  redoubled  his  questions  so  as  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  details  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  next  post,  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
escaped,  and  arrived  first ;  the  more  easily  because  his 
competitor  was  in  no  hurry,  and  wished  to  give  him  leisure 
to  enjoy  his  triumph. 

The  first  courier  arrived  and  told  his  story  to  Barbesieux, 
who  immediately  took  him  to  the  King.  He  was  de- 
lighted ;  but,  being  much  surprised  at  receiving  the  news 
in  this  roundabout  way,  he  sent  for  Chateauneuf,  who  had 
received  neither  courier  nor  despatches,  and  did  not  know 
'  Afterwarda  Chancellor ;    we  shall  see  a  good  deal  of  biin. 
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what  it  all  meant.  Four  or  five  hours  afterwards  the  other 
courier  arrived,  and  Chateauneuf  hastened  to  ask  for  news 
of  the  victory.  The  courier  told  him  quietly  to  open  his 
letters  ;  he  did  so,  and  found  there  had  been  a  defeat.  It 
was  a  painful  task  to  undeceive  the  King,  who  sent  for 
Barbesieux  and  scolded  him  well.  The  disappointment 
was  cruel,  and  the  Court  was  in  consternation.  Neverthe- 
less, the  King  managed  to  control  himself,  and  I  had  my 
first  opportunity  of  remarking  that  affliction  and  mourning 
are  not  of  long  duration  in  Courts. 

The  post  of  Governor  of  Namur  and  the  surrounding 
district  was  given  to  Guiscard.  He  was  a  Marechal-de- 
camp,  but  had  been  passed  over  for  promotion,  and  was 
much  addicted  to  pleasure.  The  appointment  caused  much 
surprise  ;  and  was  distasteful  to  the  people  of  Namur, 
who  were  accustomed  to  Governors  chosen  from  the  greatest 
nobles  of  the  Netherlands.  Guiscard  had  the  good  sense 
to  make  up  for  his  deficiencies  by  his  affability  and  lavish 
expenditure  ;  he  showed  so  much  tact  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  difficult  government  that  he  won  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  troops  under 
his  command. 

Two  days  after  the  surrender  the  Kiag  started  for 
Dinant,  where  the  ladies  were,  and  returned  with  them  to 
Versailles.  As  Monseigneur  ^  was  to  remain  tUl  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  I  hoped  to  be  left  behind  with  a  detach- 
ment of  Musketeers  ;  and  it  was  not  without  regret  that 
I  found  myself  on  the  road  to  Paris  with  the  whole  troop. 
One  night  we  were  in  camp  at  Marienbourg.  I  had  struck 
up  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  Count  de  Coesquen, 
who  was  in  my  troop.  He  was  a  weU-informed  man,  with 
much  quiet  wit,  which  made  him  a  very  pleasant  com- 
panion ;  but  he  was  rather  eccentric  and  astonishingly  lazy. 
He  was  extremely  rich  through  his  mother,  a  native  of 
St.  Malo.  That  evening  at  Marienbourg  he  was  to  enter- 
tain several  of  us  at  supper.  I  went  to  his  tent  early  and 
found  him  stretched  on  his  bed  ;  I  turned  him  off  it  in 
fun,  and  lay  down  in  his  place,  several  other  officers  being 
present.  Coesquen,  also  in  fun,  pointed  his  musket  at  me, 
thinking  it  was  not  loaded  ;  when,  to  his  horror,  it  went 
off.    Luckily  for  me,  I  was  lying  flat  on  my  face.     Three 

1  Louis,  the  Dauphin,  only  surviving  legitimate  son  of    Louia  XIV 
born  in  1661.     He  waa  always  styled  "Monseigneur."  ' 
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buUets  went  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  my  head,  and 
nearly  hit  two  servants  who  were  walking  outside  the 
tent.  Coesquen  was  quite  sick  at  the  thought  of  the 
disaster  he  had  so  nearly  caused,  and  we  had  great  trouble 
in  reviving  him  ;  he  did  not  get  over  it  for  several  days. 
I  mention  this  occurrence  as  a  warning  against  playing 
with  firearms. 

The  poor  feUow,  to  finish  at  once  what  concerns  him,  did 
not  long  survive.  He  went  soon  afterwards  into  the  King's 
regiment,  and,  as  he  v/as  starting  to  join  it  in  the  following 
spring,  he  came  and  related  to  me  that  he  had  had  his 
fortune  told  by  a  woman  named  Du  Perchoir,  who  drove 
that  trade  on  the  sly  at  Paris  ;  and  she  had  predicted 
that  he  would  be  drowned,  and  that  before  very  long.  I 
scolded  him  for  his  foolish  and  dangerous  curiosity,  and 
trusted  that  the  woman  had  only  made  a  guess,  on  account 
of  the  sad  and  sinister  countenance  of  my  friend,  who 
had  a  very  disagreeable  kind  of  ugliness.  He  started  a 
few  days  later,  and  found  another  fortune-teller  at  Amiens, 
who  made  exactly  the  same  prediction.  While  on  the 
march  with  his  regiment  to  join  the  army  he  went  to  water 
his  horse  at  the  Scheldt,  and  was  drowned  without  possi- 
bility of  help,  in  full  view  of  his  regiment.  I  was  extremely 
grieved,  and  for  his  friends  and  family  his  loss  was  irre- 
parable. 

The  Musketeers  have  led  me  too  far.  Before  I  continue 
my  story  I  must  go  back  a  little,  in  order  to  mention  two 
marriages  which  took  place  at  Court  early  this  year  ;  the 
first,  a  most  astonishing  one,  on  the  18th  of  February,  the 
other  a  month  later. 
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The  King  arranges  a  marriage  between  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Chartrea 
and  his  natural  daughter — He  has  recourse  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Lorraine  and  the  Abb6  Dubois  to  overcome  Monsieur's  opposition — 
Eise  of  Dubois — Curious  scenes  on  the  announcement  of  the  engage- 
ment— Household  of  the  Duchess  of  Chartres — The  wedding  festivities 
— A  conceited  dancer — Marriage  of  AI.  du  Maine  and  a  Princess  of 
Cond6 — Her  household — Anecdote  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

The  King,  bent  on  raising  the  position  of  his  bastards, 
had  married  two  of  his  daughters  to  Princes  of  the  Blood. 
The  Princess  of  Conti,  his  only  daughter  '  by  Madame  de 
la  Valliere,  was  a  childless  widow  ;  the  other,  his  elder 
daughter  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  had  married  M.  le 
Due'  For  some  time  past  he  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
had  been  thinking  of  a  marriage  between  Mademoiselle  de 
Blois,  his  other  daughter  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  and 

1  The  King's  natural  children  were — By  Madame  de  la  Vallidre : 

1.  Marie-Anne,  bom  1666,  married  Louis  Armand,  Prince  of  Conti,  who 
died  1685. 

By  Madame  de  Montespan  : 

1.  Louis- Auguste,  Duke  of  Maine,  born  1670. 

2.  Louise-Franfoise,  born  1673,  married  "  M.  le  Duo." 

3.  Frangoise-Marie,  born  1677,  married  Philip,  Duke  of  Chartres,  after- 
wards Regent. 

4.  Louis  Alexandre,  Count  de  Toulouse,  born  1678. 

2  Louis,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  son  of  Henri  Jules,  Prince  de  Cond6  (M.  le 
Prince),  always  known  as  M.  le  Due. 

The  House  of  Cond6  was  a  branch  of  the  Royal  family,  descended  from 
Charles  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Vendome,  younger  brother  of  Anthony, 
King  of  Navarre.     His  fifth  son,  the  first  to  bear  the  title  of  Cond6,  was  : 

1.  Louis  de  Bourbon,  the  famous  Huguenot  leader,  first  cousin  to 
Henri  IV.  He  was  treacherously  shot  by  a  Catholic  officer  named 
Montesquieu,  to  whom  he  had  surrendered  after  the  battle  of  Jarnac  in 
1569.     His  son : 

2.  Henri,  Prince  of  Cond6,  also  a  Huguenot  leader,  died  in  1588,  as  was 
supposed,  of  poison  administered  by  his  wife,  Charlotte  de  la  Tr6mouille. 
His  son  : 

3.  Henri,  Prince  of  Cond6,  was  born  thirteen  months  after  his  father's 
death,  a  circumstance  which  naturally  aroused  suspicions  as  to  his  legi- 
timacy ;  but  a  number  of  eminent  physicians,  being  consulted,  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  the  shock  to  the  mother  caused  by  her  husband's 
death  had  delayed  the  birth  beyond  the  usual  term,  and  he  was  recognised 
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the  Duke  of  Chartres.  The  Duke  was  the  King's  own 
nephew,  the  only  one  he  had  ;  his  rank  as  Grandson  of 
France,  and  the  separate  Court  held  by  Monsieur, '  his 
father,  made  his  position  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood. 

The  two  marriages  just  mentioned  had  shocked  every- 
body ;  the  King  was  quite  aware  of  it,  and  he  could  easily 
divine  the  impression  which  would  be  produced  by  another 
of  the  same  kind,  but  far  more  startling.  For  four  years 
he  had  been  turning  it  over  in  his  mind,  and  had  taken  the 
preliminary  steps  towards  it.  There  were  great  difiScultiea 
to  be  overcome  :  Monsieur  was  extremely  sensitive  where 
his  position  was  concerned,  and  Madame  '  came  of  a  nation 
which  holds  bastardy  and  unequal  marriages  in  abhorrence ; 
moreover,  her  character  was  such  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  overcoming  her  opposition. 

The  King  had  recourse  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Grand  ' 
Equerry,  who  had  always  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him,  in  order  to  gain  the  good-will  of  his  brother,  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine.  The  latter  could  do  anything  with 
Monsieur.  His  face  had  been  charming.  Monsieur's  in- 
clination was  not  for  women  ;  he  did  not  disguise  the  fact. 
Through  this  inclination  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  had 
become  his  master,  and  remained  so  all  his  life.  The  two 
brothers  were  only  too  glad  to  pay  their  court  to  the  King 
by  assisting  him  in  a  matter  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart ; 
at  the  same  time,  like  clever  people,  they  resolved  to  get 
something  out  of  it  for  themselves.     These  overtures  were 

as  legitimate.  He  died  ia  1646,  leaving  two  aona,  the  younger  of  whom 
assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Conti.     The  elder — 

4.  Louia,  was  the  celebrated  General,  usually  known  as  the  "  hero," 
or  the  "  great  Cond6."     He  died  in  1681,  leaving  one  son — 

5.  Henri  Jules,  father  of  M.  le  Duo,  always  spoken  of  by  Saint-Simoa 
as  "  M.  le  Prince." 

The  first  five  Princes  of  the  House  of  Cond6  were  always  known  aa 
"  M.  le  Prince,"  and  their  eldest  sons  as  "  M.  le  Duo."  On  the  death  of 
the  fifth  Prince  in  1709,  Louis  XIV  decided  that  the  title  of  "  M.  la 
Prince  "  should  cease. 

»  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  King's  only  brother. 

*  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles  Louis,  Elector-Palatine. 

'  Louis  de  Lorraine,  Count  d'Armagnao,  Grand  Equerry  of  France  ; 
always  spoken  of  aa  "  M.  le  Grand," — "  The  Grand  Equerry."  There  were 
two  Royal  stables ;  the  Great  stable,  for  the  saddle-horses,  was  presided 
over  by  the  Grand  Equerry  ;  the  Small  by  M.  de  Beringhen,  First  Equerry, 
always  styled  "  M.  le  Premier,"  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Royal  car- 
riages and  the  hamess-horsea.  The  branch  of  the  House  of  Lorraine 
settled  in  France  waa  descended  from  the  Marquis  d'Elboeuf,  younger  son 
of  Claude,  first  Duko  of  Guise. 
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made  in  the  summer  of  1688.  At  that  time  the  number  of 
knights  of  the  Order  ^  was  reduced  to  about  a  dozen,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  a  fresh  promotion  must  be  made  before 
very  long.  The  two  brothers  asked  to  be  included  in  it,  and 
to  be  given  precedence  over  all  Dukes  at  the  ceremony  of 
installation.  On  account  of  this  pretension  the  King  had 
never  yet  conferred  the  Order  on  any  member  of  the  family 
of  Lorraine,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  give  in  to  it ;  but 
the  two  brothers  insisted,  and  carried  their  point.  The 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  thus  paid  in  advance,  guaranteed 
the  consent  of  Monsieur  to  the  marriage,  and  arranged  the 
measures  necessary  for  procuring  that  of  Madame  and  the 
Duke  of  Chartres. 

That  young  Prince,  as  soon  as  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  nurses,  had  been  entrusted  to  th^  care  of  Saint- 
Laurent,  a  man  of  humble  extraction  and  mean  appear- 
ance, who  was,  nevertheless,  the  very  man  to  educate  a 
Prince  and  form  the  character  of  a  great  King.  His  birth 
was  too  low  to  entitle  him  to  such  a  post,  but  his  merit 
was  undeniable.  For  the  sake  of  appearances,  it  became 
necessary  that  a  governor  should  be  appointed  for  the 
Prince ;  but  it  was  only  for  show,  and  Saint-Laurent  was 
left  in  the  same  position  of  trust  and  authority. 

He  was  a  friend  of  the  parish  priest  of  St.  Eustache, 
who  had  a  valet  named  Dubois,  formerly  in  the  service  of 
the  doctor  who  attended  Le  TeUier,  Archbishop  of  Reims. 
The  doctor  noticed  the  ability  of  the  valet,  and  made  him 
study,  so  that  he  acquired  an  immense  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture and  history.  Still,  he  was  only  a  servant,  with  no- 
thing in  his  pocket,  and  after  the  death  of  his  first  master 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  priest  of  St.  Eustache.  The 
priest  was  pleased  with  him  ;  but,  as  he  was  unable  to 
provide  for  him  himself,  he  handed  him  over  to  Saint- 
Laurent.  Saint-Laurent  made  him  useful  in  preparing 
writings  for  the  Duke  of  Chartres's  lessons ;  and,  later  on, 
wishing  to  turn  him  to  better  account,  he  made  him  become 
an  Abbe,  in  order  to  give  him  some  sort  of  position.  In 
this  way  he  introduced  him  into  the  Prince's  study,  where 
he  helped  him  to  prepare  his  lessons  and  write  his  exercises  ; 
and  looked  out  words  in  the  dictionary.  I  have  often  seen 
him  so  engaged  in  the  early  days  when  I  used  to  go  to 
play  with  M.   de  Chartres.     Later  on,   as   Saint-Laurent 

1  The  Order  o£  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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became  infirm,  Dubois  gave  the  lessons  himself,  and  did  it 
very  well ;  at  the  same  time  he  made  himself  agreeable 
to  the  young  Prince. 

Saiat-Laurent  died  very  suddenly,  and  in  the  interim 
Dubois  continued  to  give  the  lessons.  Since  he  had  become 
an  Abbe  he  had  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine  and  his  intimate  friend  the  Marquis 
d'Effiat,  First  Equerry  to  Monsieur,  who  also  had  a  good 
deal  of  influence  with  his  master.  To  make  Dubois  tutor 
all  at  once  was  out  of  the  question,  but  his  protectors,  to 
whom  he  appealed,  managed  to  put  off  the  appointment 
from  time  to  time  ;  they  then  pointed  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  young  Prince  under  Dubois  as  a  reason  for 
not  taking  him  out  of  his  hands.  At  last  Dubois  was  sud- 
denly appointed  tutor.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  pleased, 
and  indeed  he  had  good  reason  to  be  so.  Gratitude  for 
this  immense  favour,  or  rather,  perhaps,  his  desire  to  keep 
himself  on  his  legs,  attached  him  firmly  to  his  patrons ; 
and  it  was  to  Dubois  that  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  had 
recourse  in  order  to  extract  the  consent  of  M.  de  Chartres 
to  his  marriage. 

Dubois  had  gained  his  confidence  ;  at  his  age,  ignorant 
and  inexperienced  as  he  was,  it  was  easy  to  work  on  his 
fears  of  the  King  and  Monsieur,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
make  him  see  the  gates  of  Paradise  opened  to  him  if  he 
complied  with  their  wishes.  Nevertheless,  aU  Dubois  could 
do  was  to  prevent  a  downright  refusal ;  that,  however,  was 
sufficient.  He  only  spoke  to  M.  de  Chartres  when  the 
design  was  ripe  for  execution.  Monsieur  had  already  been 
won  over,  and  as  soon  as  the  King  heard  from  Dubois ' 
he  hastened  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  crisis.  It  had  come 
to  the  eats  of  Madame  a  day  or  two  earlier.  She  spoke  to 
her  son  with  all  the  force  of  her  character  (and  she  had  a 
good  deal  of  it),  concerning  the  indignity  of  such  a  mar- 
riage ;  and  he  gave  her  his  word  that  he  would  refuse  his 
consent.  Thus  he  showed  weakness  with  his  mother,  as  he 
did  Ayith  his  tutor  ;  there  was  aversion  on  one  side,  fear 
on  the  other,  and  all  parties  were  embarrassed. 

Early  one  afternoon,  I  was  passing  along  the  upper 
gallery  when  I  saw  the  Duke  of  Chartres  come  out  of  his 
rooms  by  a  side-door,  looking  confused  and  in  low  spirits. 

*  Dubois  afterwards  became  a  Cardinal,  and  Prime  Minister  towards 
the  end  of  the  Regency, 
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I  asked  him  where  he  was  going  so  fast  at  such  an  hour, 
to  which  he  replied  peevishly  and  abruptly  that  the  King 
had  sent  for  him.  I  did  not  think  proper  to  go  with  him  ; 
but,  turning  to  my  governor,  I  said  I  guessed  a  marriage 
was  in  question,  and  that  we  should  soon  hear  it  announced. 
Something  had  already  come  to  my  ears  a  few  days  before  j 
I  foresaw  some  stormy  scenes,  my  curiosity  was  aroused, 
and  I  paid  close  attention  to  what  was  going  on. 

M.  de  Chartres  found  the  King  in  his  private  room, 
alone  with  Monsieur,  whom  the  young  Prince  had  not 
expected  to  see  there.  The  King  received  him  kindly,  and 
told  him  that  he  wished  to  provide  for  his  establishment 
in  life  ;  that  the  general  war  then  raging  put  many  Prin- 
cesses out  of  the  question  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
suitable  matches  for  him  ;  that,  as  there  was  no  Princess 
of  the  Blood  of  suitable  age,  he  thought  he  could  not  give 
a  stronger  proof  of  his  affection  than  by  offering  him  his 
own  daughter,  and  making  him  his  son-in-law  as  well  as 
his  nephew.  He  added  that,  although  he  would  like 
this  arrangement,  he  put  no  constraint  on  the  Prince,  but 
wished  him  to  feel  himself  entirely  at  liberty. 

This  discourse,  delivered  with  the  awe-inspiring  majesty 
natural  to  the  King,  addressed  to  a  Prince  who  was  timid 
and  unprepared  with  a  reply,  threw  him  into  great  con- 
fusion. He  hoped  to  extricate  himself  from  his  slippery 
position  by  throwing  the  responsibility  on  to  Monsieur  and 
Madame,  and  stammered  out  that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey 
the  King,  but  his  own  wishes  must  be  subject  to  those  of 
his  father  and  mother.  "  That  is  a  very  proper  answer," 
said  the  King,  "but,  provided  you  consent,  your  parents 
will  offer  no  opposition  "  ;  and,  turning  to  Monsieur,  he 
added,  "Is  it  not  so,  brother  1  "  Monsieur  consented, 
as  he  had  already  done  while  alone  with  the  King  ;  who 
then  said  that,  in  that  case,  it  only  remained  to  consult 
Madame  ;  and  he  sent  for  her  immediately.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  began  conversing  with  Monsieur,  and  neither 
seemed  to  pay  attention  to  the  embarrassment  and  dejected 
air  of  M.  de  Chartres. 

On  the  arrival  of  Madame  the  King  said  at  once  that 
he  felt  sure  she  would  not  oppose  a  project  to  which  Mon- 
sieur and  M.  de  Chartres  had  already  consented,  namely, 
the  marriage  of  her  son  with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois  ;  he 
confessed  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  wished  it  very  sti'ongly. 
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and  he  added  briefly  the  same  arguments  which  he  had 
akeady  used  when  speaking  to  M.  de  Chartres  ;  all  this 
with  an  imposing  air,  as  if  he  had  no  doubt  that  Madame 
would  be  delighted,  although  he  knew  well  enough  that  she 
was  very  much  the  reverse.  Madame,  who  had  trusted  to 
the  promise  of  a  refusal  which  her  son  had  given  her,  and 
indeed  had  kept  as  well  as  he  could,  was  speechless  with 
astonishment.  She  cast  two  furious  looks  at  Monsieur  and 
M.  de  Chartres ;  remarked  that,  since  they  were  satisfied, 
she  had  nothing  to  say,  and  with  a  slight  bow  walked  off 
to  her  own  apartments.  Her  son  followed  her  at  once  ; 
without  allowing  him  a  moment  for  explanation  she  gave 
him  a  violent  scolding,  accompanied  by  floods  of  tears,  and 
turned  him  out  of  the  room. 

Shortly  afterwards  Monsieur  went  to  her  ;  except  that 
she  did  not  drive  him  out,  she  spared  him  no  more  than 
her  son  ;  so  that  he  came  away  in  confusion,  having  been 
unable  to  get  in  a  single  word.  All  this  scene  was  over  by 
four  o'clock,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  to  be  an  ajyparte- 
ment,  which  happened  three  times  a  week  in  winter  ;  on 
the  other  three  days  a  comedy  was  performed  ;  on  Sundays 
there  was  no  entertainment  of  any  kind. 

An  appartement  was  a  gathering  of  the  whole  Court, 
from  seven  o'clock  tiU  the  King  sat  down  to  supper  at  ten, 
in  the  great  suite  of  rooms  extending  from  the  great  Gallery 
to  the  tribune  of  the  chapel.  It  began  with  a  musical 
performance.  Tables  were  set  out  in  each  room  for  various 
kinds  of  games  ;  there  was  a  table  for  lansquenet,  at  which 
Monseigneur  '  and  Monsieur  always  played  ;  there  was  a 
biUiard-table  ;  and  people  were  at  liberty  to  make  up  sets 
as  they  pleased,  and  to  ask  for  more  tables  if  there  were 
none  disengaged  ;  beyond  the  billiard-room  was  a  room 
set  apart  for  refreshments,  and  the  whole  suite  was  bril- 
liantly lighted.  When  the  appartements  were  first  estab- 
lished the  King  used  to  attend  them,  and  played  for  a 
while  ;  but  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  he  had  long  given 
it  up.  Nevertheless,  he  liked  people  to  attend  regularly, 
and  every  one  was  anxious  to  please  him.  While  the 
appartement  was  going  on  he  spent  the  evening  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  had  the  Ministers  in  succession 
to  work  with  him. 

Very  soon  after  the  music  had  ceased  on  this  occasion 

»  The  Dauphin. 
1—2 
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the  King  sent  for  Monseigneur  and  Monsieur,  who  had 
abeady  sat  down  to  lansquenet ;  for  Madame,  who  was 
looking  on  at  a  game  of  ombre,  but  paying  little  attention 
to  it ;  for  M.  de  Chartres,  who  was  gloomily  playing  chess  ; 
and  for  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  who  had  hardy  begun  to 
appear  in  society,  but  who  was  dressed  that  evening  with 
an  unusual  display  of  ornaments.  Nevertheless,  she  had 
not  the  sUghtest  idea  of  what  was  going  on  ;  so  little,  that, 
being  naturally  timid  and  horribly  afraid  of  the  King, 
she  thought  she  was  sent  for  to  be  scolded.  She  trembled 
so  violently  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  to  take  her 
on  h6r  knees,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  reassuring  her. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  spread  that  these  Royal  per- 
sonages had  been  sent  for  to  Madame  de  Maintenon 's  room, 
and  that  Mademoiselle  de  Blois  was  with  her,  than  the 
report  of  the  engagement  became  widely  circulated ;  at 
the  very  time  when  the  King  declared  it  in  his  private 
circle.  A  few  minutes  later  the  same  personages  returned 
to  the  appartement,  and  the  engagement  was  publicly 
announced.  I  arrived  just  at  this  moment.  I  found  the 
company  assembled  in  groups,  and  every  face  wore  an 
expression  of  astonishment.  I  soon  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  but,  owing  to  my  meeting  with  M.  de  Chartres  in 
the  afternoon,  I  was  not  taken  by  surprise. 

Madame  was  walking  in  the  GaUery  with  her  favourite 
and  worthy  friend,  Madame  de  Chateauthiers.  She  marched 
with  great  strides,  her  handkerchief  in  her  hand,  gesticu- 
lating and  weeping  without  constraint.  She  looked  like 
Ceres  after  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  wildly  seeking  her 
daughter  and  imploring  Jupiter  to  restore  her.  Out  of 
respect,  every  one  left  her  to  herseK,  merely  passing  through 
the  Gallery  to  go  to  other  rooms. 

Monseigneur  and  Monsieur  had  begun  their  lansquenet 
again.  The  former  looked  just  as  usual ;  but  no  one  ever 
showed  more  shame  and  embarrassment  than  Monsieur,  in 
his  face  and  in  all  his  movements  ;  a  month  elapsed  before 
he  got  over  this  first  impression.  M.  de  Chartres  seemed 
in  despair,  and  his  future  bride  embarrassed  and  melancholy 
in  the  extreme.  Young  as  she  was,  and  splendid  as  this 
marriage  was  for  her,  she  saw  and  understood  the  whole 
scene,  and  feared  for  the  future.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
every  one  seemed  astounded.  As  for  the  Lorrainers,  they 
were   jubilant.     They   had  rendered  good   service   in   the 
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cause  of  sodomy  and  double  adultery,  and  had  earned 
their  reward.  They  rejoiced  in  their  success  ;  and,  as  they 
were  quite  impervious  to  shame,  they  had  every  right  to  feel 
satisfied. 

These  events,  to  aU  outward  appearance,  made  this 
appartement  rather  dull ;  but  in  reality  it  was  full  of  life 
and  interest.  Though  it  lasted  the  usual  time,  it  seemed 
short  to  me  ;  it  ended  with  the  King's  supper,  and  I  took 
care  not  to  miss  anything  of  that  scene.  The  King's 
demeanour  was  just  as  it  usually  was.  M.  de  Chartres  sat 
by  the  side  of  Madame,  who  never  looked  at  him  nor  at 
Monsieur.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  which  fell  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  as  they  fell  she  wiped  them  away, 
looking  roimd  her  as  if  to  read  people's  thoughts.  Her 
son's  eyes  were  also  very  red,  and  neither  of  them  ate  more 
than  a  morsel.  I  noticed  that  the  King  offered  Madame 
nearly  every  dish  which  was  set  before  him  ;  she  refused 
in  an  abrupt  way,  which,  to  the  end,  had  no  effect  on  the 
King's  politeness  and  attention  to  her. 

It  was  also  noticed  that,  on  rising  from  table,  while  the 
circle  was  still  standing  for  a  moment  round  the  King,  he 
made  Madame  a  marked  and  very  low  bow,  during  which 
she  turned  on  her  heels  with  such  precision  that,  when  the 
King  rose  from  his  bow  he  saw  nothing  but  her  back,  a 
yard  nearer  to  the  door. 

The  next  day  the  whole  Court  visited  Monsieur,  Madame, 
and  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  but  no  one  said  a  word,  merely 
bowing  ;  everything  passed  off  in  perfect  silence.  After- 
wards people  went  as  usual  to  await  the  rising  of  the  Council 
in  the  Gallery.  Madame  was  there  also.  Her  son  went 
up  to  her  as  usual  to  kiss  her  hand,  whereupon  Madame 
gave  him  a  smack  on  the  face  which  could  be  heard  some 
yards  away.  The  poor  Prince  was  overwhelmed  with 
confusion  ;  and  the  numerous  spectators,  of  whom  I  was 
one,  were  lost  in  astonishment.  The  immense  dowry  was 
annoimced  that  day,  and  on  the  morrow  the  King  paid  a 
visit  to  Monsieur  and  Madame  which  passed  off  very 
gloomily.  After  this  no  one  thought  of  anything  but  the 
preparations  for  the  wedding. 

On  Quinquagesima  Sunday  there  was  a  great  Court  Ball, 
opened  by  a  hranle.  I  went  that  morning  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  Madame,  who  could  not  refrain  from  saying  tartly 
that  she  supposed  I  was  looking  forward  to  the  balls  which 
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were  in  prospect.  At  my  age,  she  said,  that  was  all  very 
well ;  but,  as  she  was  old,  she  would  be  glad  enough  when 
they  were  over.  The  Duke  '  of  Burgundy  danced  for  the 
first  time  at  this  ball,  and  led  the  hranle  with  Mademoiselle.' 
It  was  also  my  first  appearance  at  a  Court  Ball ;  I  danced 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Sourches,  daughter  of  the  Grand 
Provost,  a  very  good  dancer.  Every  one  was  magnificently 
dressed. 

The  formal  betrothal  took  place  soon  afterwards,  and 
the  marriage  contract  was  signed  in  the  King's  room,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  Court.  On  the  same  day  the 
household  of  the  future  Duchess  of  Chartres  was  announced  ; 
the  King  allowed  her  to  have  a  Gentleman  of  Honour  and  a 
Lady  in  Waiting,  attendants  given  hitherto  only  to  Daugh- 
ters of  France  ;  in  keeping  with  this  strange  innovation, 
she  was  also  to  have  a  Lady  of  Honour.  M.  de  ViUars  was 
appointed  Gentleman  of  Honour,  the  Marechale  de  Roche- 
fort  Lady  of  Honour,  the  Countess  de  Mailly  Lady  in  Wait- 
ing, and  the  Count  de  Fontainemartel  First  Equerry. 

ViUars,  the  handsomest  man  in  France,  was  the  grandson 
of  a  registrar  of  Condrieu.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
duelling  in  his  younger  days  ;  he  was  brave,  and  a  good 
swordsman,  and  became  noted  for  his  single  combats. 
For  that  reason  his  humble  birth  was  overlooked  by  M.  de 
Nemours,  who  liked  to  have  brave  men  in  his  train ;  he 
took  him  as  one  of  his  gentlemen,  and  even  did  him  the 
honour  of  choosing  him  as  his  second  in  the  duel  in  which 
he  was  killed  by  his  brother-in-law,  M.  de  Rochefort. 
ViUars,  on  the  other  hand,  had  altogether  the  best  of  it 
with  his  antagonist.' 

The  death  of  M.  de  Nemours  sent  ViUars  home  again ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  Prince  of  Conti  took  him  in 
Uke  manner  as  one  of  his  gentlemen.  This  Prince  had  been 
destined  for  the  Church,  but  had  just  changed  his  mind. 
He  was  weak  and  deformed,  and  the  object  of  bitter  jests 
on  the  part  of  his  brother,  M.  le  Prince  ;    he  determined 

1  Eldest  son  of  Monseigneur. 

'  There  were  two  ladies  at  this  time  known  as  Mademoiselle  The  first 
usually  called  by  way  of  distinction  "  La  grande  Mademoiselle,"  because 
she  waa  very  tall,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans 

Monsieur  ••  brother  to  Louis  XIH.  The  other  Mademoiselle  was  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  sister;  it  was  with  her  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
danced  on  this  occasion.  °        ■' 

3  It  was  customary  at  this  period  for  the  seconds  in  a  duel  to  fight 
with  iach  other.  "fa"" 
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to  put  an  end  to  them  by  fighting  a  duel ;  but,  being  at  a 
loss  whom  to  fight,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  challenge  the 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II  of  England,  who  was 
in  France  at  that  time.  It  was  this  notable  project,  and 
the  recollection  of  M.  de  Nemours'  duel,  which  made  him 
take  ViUars  into  his  service.  He  could  not  keep  his  design 
secret ;  and  it  met  with  so  much  ridicule  that  it  was  laid 
aside,  for  he  had  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  quarrelling 
with  the  Duke  of  York.  Villars  was  afterwards  his  con- 
fidant when  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  thinking  of  giving  him 
his  niece  in  marriage,  and  it  was  through  him  that  the 
affair  was  arranged.  It  is  weU  known  how  happy  the 
union  was,  and  how  Villars  became  the  confidant  of  the 
married  pair,  and  their  go-between  with  the  Cardinal ;  he 
played  his  part  with  the  utmost  discretion  and  fidelity. 

This  position  brought  him  into  society  of  a  class  far 
superior  to  his  own,  but  he  never  presumed  on  his  good 
fortune.  His  handsome  face  procured  him  friends  among 
the  ladies  ;  he  was  gallant  and  discreet,  and  this  road  to 
success  was  of  some  use  to  him.  He  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  Madame  Scarron,  ^  who  never  forgot  old  friendships  of 
this  kind,  when,  long  afterwards,  she  found  herself  on  a 
throne.  He  was  employed  with  success  on  various  em- 
bassies, and  made  himself  liked  and  esteemed  wherever 
he  went.  Subsequently  he  became  a  military  member  of 
the  Conseil  d'Etat,  and,  to  the  scandal  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  was  made  a  knight  in  the  promotion  of 
1688.  His  wife  was  an  aunt  of  Marshal  de  BeUefonds  ; 
she  was  extremelj'  clever  and  amusing,  in  a  rather  spite- 
ful way.  They  were  both  very  poor,  and  always  lived  at 
Court,  where  they  had  many  influential  friends  of  both 
sexes. 

The  Mar6chale  de  Rochefort  was  of  very  different  stuff, 
for  she  was  by  birth  a  Montmorency,  of  the  branch  of 
Laval.  In  1662  she  married  the  Marquis,  afterwards 
Marshal,  de  Rochefort-AUoigny ;  her  cousin,  the  heiress 
of  Souvre,  having  married  M.  de  Louvois  '  a  few  months 
earlier.  M.  de  Rochefort  was  an  intimate  friend  of  M.  le 
Tellier '  and  M.  de  Louvois,  who  procured  him  rapid  ad- 
vancement. When  he  died  he  was  Captain  of  the  Body- 
guards and  Governor  of  Lorraine  ;   less  than  a  year  before 

'  The  celebratod  Madame  de  Maintenon.         '  The  famous  Minister, 
^  The  Chancellor,  Louvois'  father, 
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he  had  become  Marshal  of  France,  in  the  promotion  which 
followed  the  death  of  M.  de  Turenne.  The  same  powerful 
influence  had  made  his  wife  Lady  of  the  Palace  to  the 
Queen. 

She  was  handsome  and  piqioante,  and  seemed  made  ex- 
pressly for  court-hfe,  for  gallantry  and  intrigues.  From 
long  f  amiUarity  with  society  she  knew  the  world  thoroughly, 
though  in  other  respects  she  was  not  clever  ;  and  there 
was  a  tincture  of  meanness  in  her  character  just  sufficient 
to  enable  her,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  get  something  for 
herself  out  of  everything  that  was  going.  She  was  always 
the  dearest  friend  of  the  King's  mistress  for  the  time  being  ; 
and  in  the  early  days  of  his  liaison  with  Madame  de  Soubise 
it  was  in  the  Marechale's  rooms  that  she  used  to  wait  for 
Bontems,  who  took  her  to  the  King  by  a  back  way.  She 
afterwards  became  the  friend  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to 
whom  she  attached  herself  more  and  more  as  she  saw  her 
favour  increasing. 

At  the  time  of  Monseigneur's  marriage  the  King  was  not 
ashamed  to  make  Madame  de  Maintenon  a  Lady-in- Waiting 
to  the  new  Dauphiness ;  but,  as  he  did  not  venture  to  go 
so  far  as  to  put  her  in  the  first  place,  that  position  was 
given  to  the  Marechale  de  Rochefort.  He  could  not  have 
found  a  better  person  to  put  up  with  such  a  strange  col- 
league, and  at  the  same  time  to  show  her  the  deference 
due  to  a  Royal  favourite.  She  carried  out  the  King's 
wishes  admirably  ;  and  yet  contrived  to  acquire  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  the  Dauphiness,  who  never  could 
bear  Madame  de  Maintenon.  A  woman  so  weU  known  to 
the  King,  and  so  ready  to  accommodate  herself  to  any  one, 
was  just  the  person  he  wanted  to  place  in  attendance  on 
the  Duchess  of  Chartres,  who  was  marrying  into  a  family 
far  above  her,  against  their  wishes,  and  whose  future 
mother-in-law  was  furious,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to 
put  up  with  her  pride. 

If  people  had  been  surprised  that  a  lady  of  such  quahty, 
the  wife  of  a  Marshal  of  France,  should  accept  the  post  of 
Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  Dauphiness,  their  astonishment 
was  still  greater  when  she  became  Lady  of  Honour  to  a 
bastard  whose  married  rank  was  only  that  of  Grand- 
daughter of  France.  Indeed,  with  a  touch  of  haughtiness 
which  she  sometimes  assumed,  but  which  she  never  kept 
up  for  more  than  a  moment,  she  did  make  a  favour  of 
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accepting.  But  she  had  lost  much  of  her  influence  by  the 
death  of  M.  de  Loavois,  although  M.  de  Barbesieux  showed 
as  much  regard  for  her  as  his  father  had  done.  AU  she 
gained  by  her  first  refusal  was  the  promise  of  the  post  of 
Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  when  the 
tiine  should  come  for  the  Duke  to  marry. 

Madame  de  Mailly  was  a  young  lady  of  Poitou,  without 
shoes  or  stockings,  daughter  of  Saint-Hermine,  a  cousin  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  latter  took  her  to  Uve  with 
her  at  VersaUlea,  and  married  her,  not  altogether  with  her 
own  consent,  to  the  Count  de  Mailly.  He  was  an  ambitious 
man,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  pushing  himself 
forward  ;  his  disposition,  however,  was  amiable,  if  it  had 
not  been  spoilt  by  his  audacity.  He  was  rather  a  favourite 
with  Monseigneur.  The  relationship  of  the  bride  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon  was  the  inducement  held  out  to  his  parents  ; 
for  they  wished  to  leave  aU  their  great  wealth  to  their 
eldest  son,  and  hoped  the  fortvme  of  the  second  would  be 
made  by  his  marriage  ;  but  they  would  have  liked  some- 
thing more  tangible  than  promises,  foreseeing  that,  the 
marriage  once  concluded,  they  would  be  left  in  the  lurch  ; 
and  that  was  exactly  what  happened.  The  new  Countess 
de  MaiUy  had  brought  all  her  rustic  awkwardness  with  her 
from  her  province  ;  she  was  not  clever  enough  to  get  rid 
of  it ;  and  on  that  stock  she  had  grafted  the  pride  derived 
from  the  all-powerful  favour  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  a  sure  friend 
(that  is,  when  she  was  a  friend  to  any  one) ;  generous  in 
her  disposition,  but  extremely  vainglorious,  and,  to  most 
people,  very  disagreeable ;  rather  imprudent  in  her  con- 
duct, and  very  peculiar.  The  Mailly  family  thought, 
with  some  reason,  that  her  new  position  was  much 
below  what  she  was  entitled  to ;  but  they  had  to  put 
up  with  it. 

M.  de  Fontauiemartel,  the  new  First  Equerry,  of  a  good 
and  ancient  family  in  Normandy,  was  crippled  with  gout 
and  poor.  His  wife  was  daughter  of  M,  de  Bordeaux, 
Ambassador  in  London '  ;  and  her  mother,  though  a 
hourgeoise,  was  in  the  best  society,  and  on  friendly  terms 
with  many  persons  of  distinction  of  both  sexes.  Madame 
de  Fontainemartel,  therefore,  took  her  place  naturally  in 

1  Dviring  Cromwell's  Protectorate ;  his  desaatohes  throw  much  light 
on  English  politics  at  that  period. 
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the  great  world.     She  was  a  good  deal  about  the  Court  of 
Monsieur. 

On  the  Monday  before  Lent  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
with  the  royal  wedding-party,  met  a  little  before  noon  in 
the  King's  room,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  chapel, 
where  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  married  them  and  said  Mass. 
Immediately  after  the  ceremony  the  party  sat  down  to 
dinner.  The  table  was  arranged  like  a  horse-shoe.  The 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Blood  were  seated  to  the 
right  and  left,  according  to  rank,  the  King's  bastard  sons 
in  the  lowest  places,  and  after  them,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Duchess  de  Verneuil ;  so  that  M.  de  Verneuil,  bastard 
of  Henry  IV,  became  in  this  fashion  a  Prince  of  the  Blood 
long  after  his  death,  though  he  had  never  suspected  that 
he  was  one  during  his  life-time.  The  Duke  d'  Uzes  thought 
this  so  funny  that  he  marched  in  front  of  her,  calling  out 
loudly,  "  Make  room  there  !  Make  room  for  Madame 
Charlotte  Seguier  !  "  '  In  the  afternoon  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  came  to  Versailles  with  their  Court. 
There  was  a  great  concert,  and  much  card-playing  ;  the 
King  made  his  appearance,  splendidly  dressed,  and  in 
good  spirits.  When  it  was  over  the  newly  married  pair 
were  conducted  to  the  bride's  apartments,  and  the  chemise 
was  handed  to  her  by  the  Queen  of  England.  The  King 
of  England  performed  the  same  office  for  the  bridegroom  ; 
though  he  had  refused  at  first,  saying  that  he  was  too 
unlucky. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  Madame  de  Chartres  held  a  recep- 
tion at  her  toilet,  which  was  attended  by  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  as  well  as  by  our  King,  and  the  whole 
Court ;  after  which  came  the  King's  Mass,  and  dinner  as 
on  the  previous  day.  Madame  de  Verneuil  had,  however, 
been  sent  back  to  Paris  in  the  morning,  as  it  was  considered 
that  sufficient  honour  had  been  paid  to  her.  After  dinner 
the  King  was  alone  for  a  time  with  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  and  then  there  was  another  great  ball,  at  which 
the  Duchess  of  Chartres  was  led  out  by  the  Dukeof  Burgundy. 

I  cannot  omit  a  very  absurd  adventure  which  happened 
at  those  two  balls  to  the  same  person.  He  was  the  son  of 
Montbron,  and  no  better  qualified  to  dance  at  a  court  ball 
than  his  father  was  to  be  a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
which,  however,  he  became  in  1688,  under  a  name  to  which 
Madame  de  Verneuil  was  the  daughter  of  the  Chancellor  S6guier, 
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he  could  never  prove  his  right.  The  young  man,  who  had 
previously  appeared  very  little,  if  at  all,  at  Court,  danced 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Mareuil,  daughter  of  the  Lady  of 
Honour  to  Madame  la  Duchesse  (they  are  a  bastard  branch 
of  the  great  family  of  Mareuil)  ;  she  was  no  more  entitled 
to  such  an  honour  than  he  was  himself.  He  had  been 
asked  whether  he  was  a  good  dancer,  and  had  replied  with 
an  air  of  conceit  which  made  people  hope  that  he  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  bad  one  ;  if  so,  they  were  amply  gratified. 
After  the  very  first  bow  he  lost  his  head  completely,  got 
out  of  time,  tried  in  vain  to  recover  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  conceal  his  confusion  by  languishing  movements  and 
an  exaggerated  way  of  carrying  his  arm  high.  He  only 
became  more  ridiculous  ;  there  was  a  general  burst  of 
laughter,  which,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  King,  turned 
literally  into  hooting. 

Next  day,  instead  of  going  away  quietly,  he  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  the  King's  presence  had  confused 
him,  and  promised  wonders  for  the  next  ball.  He  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  was  sorry  for  him  ;  indeed,  I  would 
have  warned  him  if  I  had  not  thought  that  my  advice 
would  come  with  a  bad  grace  after  the  very  different 
success  which  I  had  met  with  myself.  Directly  he  began 
to  dance  at  the  second  ball  every  one  crowded  to  see  him, 
those  behind  standing  on  chairs  ;  and  public  derision  was 
carried  so  far  that  people  actually  clapped  their  hands. 
All,  including  the  King,  were  in  fits  of  laughter ;  I  should 
think  that  such  a  thing  never  happened  to  any  one  before. 
He  disappeared  immediately  afterwards,  and  did  not  show 
himself  again  for  a  long  time.  He  afterwards  commanded 
the  Dauphin's  regiment  of  infantry,  and  died  early,  un- 
married. It  was  a  pity,  for  he  was  a  man  of  honour  and 
courage.  He  was  the  last  of  this  spurious  branch  of  Mont- 
bron  ;    at  least,  his  father  was,  for  he  survived  him. 

Ash  Wednesday  put  an  end  to  these  enforced  and  melan- 
choly rejoicings  ;  and  people  talked  only  of  those  which 
were  to  follow.  The  Duke  du  Maine  was  anxious  to  marry. 
The  King  tried  to  dissuade  him,  telling  him  candidly  that 
people  in  his  position  ought  not  to  leave  posterity  ;  but-, 
yielding  to  the  importunities  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  had  brought  up  M.  du  Maine,  and  felt  towards  him  all 
a  nurse's  affection,  he  determined  at  any  rate  to  secure  for 
him  the  powerful  support  of  the  House  of  Conde.     He  pro- 
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posed,  therefore,  that  he  should  marry  a  daughter  of  M. 
le  Prince,  who  was  highly  delighted.  An  alliance  of  this 
sort  was  no  novelty  to  him  since  his  son's  marriage,  and  he 
saw  the  position  and  influence  of  the  bastards  increasing 
daily.  Madame  was  even  better  pleased.  She  had  been 
in  a  horrible  fright  lest  the  King,  having  carried  off  her 
son,  should  cast  his  eyes  on  her  daughter  for  M.  du  Maine, 
and  this  engagement  was  an  immense  relief  to  her. 

M.  le  Prince  had  three  daughters  for  him  to  choose  from  ; 
an  extra  quarter  of  an  inch  in  stature  made  him  prefer  the 
second.  All  three  were  extremely  small ' ;  the  eldest  was 
beautiful,  and  full  of  sense  and  wit.  The  incredible  con- 
straint, to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  which  the  strange  temper  ' 
of  M.  le  Prince  kept  every  one  who  was  subject  to  his  yoke, 
made  the  choice  of  her  sister  a  cause  of  bitter  heart-burning 
to  her.  She  bore  it  proudly  and  wisely,  without  complain- 
ing ;  but  the  effort  cost  her  dear.  Her  health  suffered,  and 
she  always  remained  dehcate. 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  marriage  was  celebrated  by 
Cardinal  de  BouiUon,  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres. 
The  King  of  England  handed  the  shirt  to  M.  du  Maine. 
Madame  de  Montespan '  did  not  appear,  and  did  not  witness 
the  marriage-contract  at  either  of  these  marriages.  The 
day  after  the  wedding  the  bride  held  a  reception  on  her 
bed,  the  Princess  d'Harcourt  doing  the  honours,  by  the 
King's  orders.  Madame  de  Saint-VaUery  was  appointed 
Lady  of  Honour,  and  Montchevreuil,  who  had  been 
Governor  to  M.  du  Maine,  and  had  latterly  managed  his 
household,  was  continued  in  his  functions  and  appointed 
Gentleman  of  the  Chamber. 

Madame  de  Saint-VaUery  was  a  childless  widow.  She 
was  taU,  handsome,  and  agreeable  ;  far  from  clever,  but 
her  sweet  temper  and  unshaken  piety  made  up  for  it,  and 
caused  her  to  be  generally  liked  and  esteemed  in  the  Court, 
to  which  she  came  very  much  against  her  will.  She  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  escaping  from  it.  She  perceived 
that  her  position,  which  was  extremely  irksome  to  her, 
made  her  an  object  of  jealousy  ;  and  also  that  M.  du  Maine, 
whether  in  earnest  or  with  the  design  of  driving  her  away, 
was   paying    her   too   much   attention.     That   was    quite 

'  They  were  known  as  "  lea  poup6es  du  sang  " — the  "  dolls  "—instead 
of  the  Princesses — of  the  31ood. 
"  Ha  was  quite  mad  at  times. 
'  Mother  of  M.  du  Maine  and  of  the  new  Duchess  of  Chartres. 
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enough  to  make  her  ask  leave  to  retire,  to  the  grief  of  the 
entire  Court,  which  she  had  charmed  by  her  beauty, 
modesty,  and  dignified  manners.  Her  place  was  fiUed  by 
Madame  de  Manneville,  Montchevreuil's  daughter,  who 
was  so  exactly  what  they  wanted  that  it  is  incomprehensible 
why  they  did  not  think  of  her  at  first. 

MontchevreuU  was  a  Mornay,  of  good  family,  without 
any  sort  of  abihty,  and  poor  as  a  church  mouse.  Villar- 
ceaux,  a  rich  profligate  of  the  same  family,  kept  Madame 
Scarron  for  a  long  time  ;  and  used  to  spend  nearly  the 
whole  summer  with  her  at  VUlarceaux.  It  became  irksome 
for  him  to  lead  this  sort  of  life  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
whose  virtue  and  sweet  temper  had  inspired  him  with  a 
certain  respect  for  her.  He  therefore  asked  his  cousin, 
Montchevreuil,  to  receive  him  and  his  fair  friend  at  his 
house,  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  pay  the  house- 
hold expenses  for  the  whole  party.  The  offer  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  they  spent  several  summers  in  this  way 
at  Montchevreuil.  The  Scarron  had  one  good  point — when 
she  had  become  Queen  she  rarely  forgot  her  old  friends. 
VUlarceaux  could  not  have  borne  the  constraint  of  fife  at 
Coxirt,  but  she  brought  MontchevreuU  and  his  wife  there, 
chose  him  as  one  of  the  three  witnesses  of  her  marriage  with 
the  King,  obtained  the  Order  for  him  in  1688,  and  got  him 
a  place  in  the  household  of  M.  du  Maine.  She  placed 
Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
under  the  care  of  Madame  de  MontchevreuU,  who  had 
previously  been  obhged  by  poverty  to  accept  the  post  of 
governess  to  the  Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Dauphiness. 

MontchevreuU  was  a  very  honourable  man,  modest  and 
brave,  but  extremely  stupid.  His  wife,  by  birth  a  Bouoher- 
d'Orsay,  was  a  taU,  lanky,  yeUow  creature,  with  a  siUy 
laugh,  which  disclosed  long,  ugly  teeth.  She  exaggerated 
all  the  practices  of  devotion  ;  her  manners  were  precise 
and  formal ;  she  only  wanted  a  wand  to  look  exactly  like 
a  sorceress.  Without  the  slightest  abUity,  she  had  con- 
trived to  captivate  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  saw  only  through  her  eyes  ;  yet  those  eyes  could 
see  nothing  below  the  surface,  and  deceived  her  about 
everything.  She  was,  nevertheless,  employed  to  watch 
every  woman  about  the  Court,  and  on  her  testimony 
depended  favour  or  disgrace,  and  consequently  in  many 
cases  fortune  or  poverty.     Everybody,  even  the  Ministers, 
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even  the  King's  daughters,  trembled  before  her.  She  was 
difficult  to  approach  ;  a  smile  from  her  was  a  favour  which 
counted  for  much.  The  King  always  treated  her  with  the 
most  marked  respect.  She  made  one  of  the  party  in  all  his 
expeditions,  always  accompanying  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

M.  du  Maine's  marriage  caused  a  rupture  between  Madame 
la  Princesse  and  the  Duchess  of  Hanover,  her  sister,  who 
had  tried  to  get  M.  du  Maine  for  one  of  her  own  daughters, 
and  considered  that  M.  le  Prince  had  stolen  a  march  upon 
her.  She  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  France  with  her 
two  daughters,  who  were  already  grown  up.  They  had 
no  position,  never  went  to  Court,  and  saw  few  people ; 
Madame  la  Princesse  never,  except  in  public.  They  had, 
however,  by  degrees  presumed  to  drive  about  with  two 
coaches,  many  servants  in  livery,  and  a  display  which,  at 
Paris,  was  not  suitable  to  them.  Driving  through  the 
streets  one  day  with  this  train,  they  met  Madame  de 
Bouillon,  whose  carriage  the  servants  of  the  German  lady 
insolently  compelled  to  draw  to  one  side.  That  was  some 
time  after  M.  du  Maine's  marriage.  Madame  de  Bouillon, 
highly  offended,  received  no  apology  from  the  Duchess  of 
Hanover.  Her  family  was  numerous,  and  at  that  time  in 
high  favour  ;  she  herself  lived  in  great  state.  The  Bouillons 
resolved  to  be  revenged,  and  carried  out  their  resolution. 
One  day,  when  they  knew  that  the  Duchess  of  Hanover 
was  going  to  the  theatre,  they  all  went  too,  with  Madame 
de  Bouillon  and  a  crowd  of  lackeys,  who  had  orders  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  those  of  the  Duchess  of  Hanover.  The 
servants  of  the  latter  were  thoroughly  beaten,  her  harness 
cut,  and  her  coach  much  damaged. 

The  German  lady  was  furious,  and  addressed  herself  to 
M.  le  Prince,  who,  displeased  at  her  sulks,  did  nothing. 
She  then  complained  to  the  King,  who  Kked  the  three 
brothers  de  Bouillon  better  than  her,  and,  knowing  that 
she  had  begun  the  quarrel,  would  not  interfere  ;  so  that 
she  got  nothing  by  her  complaints,  and  had  to  learn  to 
behave  more  modestly.  She  was  so  disgusted  that  she 
immediately  resolved  to  retire  with  her  daughters  to  Ger- 
many, which  she  did  a  few  months  later.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  good  thing  for  them  ;  she  married  the  elder  daughter 
to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  the  younger  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  King  of  Bohemia,  and  afterward^ 
King  of  the  Romans, 
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I  receive  my  comiaission  aa  captain  of  cavalry — Appointmant  of  seven 
Marahala  of  France — Death  of  Mademoiselle — Shocking  incident  dur- 
ing the  fiueral  ceremonies — Death  of  my  father — His  history. 

My  year  of  service  as  a  Musketeer  being  nearly  over,  my 
father  asked  the  King  what  his  pleasure  was  concerning 
me.  On  the  King  leaving  the  decision  to  him,  he  chose 
the  cavalry  for  me  ;  and  the  King  was  so  kind  as  to  offer 
me  the  command  of  a  troop  in  one  of  his  own  regiments 
without  purchase.  I  had  to  wait  for  a  vacancy  ;  four  or 
five  months  passed  away,  during  which  I  zealously  per- 
formed my  duty  as  a  Musketeer.  At  last,  about  the  middle 
of  April,  Saint-Pouenge  sent  to  ask  if  I  was  willing  to  join 
the  regiment  Royal-Roussillon,  in  command  of  a  troop 
which  was  in  garrison  at  Mons,  and  in  a  very  bad  state. 
I  was  terribly  afraid  of  missing  the  campaign  which  was 
just  about  to  begin  ;  so  I  persuaded  my  father  to  let  me 
accept  the  offer.  I  expressed  my  thanks  to  the  King, 
who  replied  in  a  very  obliging  manner.  The  troop  was 
put  in  good  condition  in  a  fortnight. 

I  was  at  Versailles  when,  on  Friday  the  27th  of  March, 
the  King  made  the  Count  de  Choiseul,  the  Duke  de  VUleroy, 
the  Marquis  de  Joyeuse,  Tourville,  the  Duke  de  NoaUles, 
the  Marquis  de  Boufflers,  and  Cattinat,  Marshals  of  France. 
I  was  present  at  the  King's  dinner  the  same  day.  Apropos 
of  nothing  the  King  said,  looking  at  the  company,  "  Barbe- 
sieux  '  will  hear  of  the  promotion  of  Marshals  of  France 
somewhere  on  the  high  road."  Nobody  answered  a  word. 
The  King  was  displeased  at  Barbesieux's  frequent  journeys 
to  Paris,  whither  he  was  drawn  by  his  love  of  pleasure. 
He  was  not  sorry  to  have  this  bit  at  him  ;  making  it  clear 
that  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  promotion. 

'  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
29 
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The  King  kad  told  the  Duke  de  Noailles  about  it  on 
going  into  the  Council,  with  orders  to  tell  no  one,  not  even 
his  colleagues.  His  joy  was  indescribable,  and  indeed  he 
had  more  reason  to  be  pleased  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
satisfaction  of  the  Duke  de  ViUeroy  lasted  many  years. 
TourviUe  was  the  more  delighted  because  his  genuine 
modesty  caused  him  to  underrate  his  own  reputation. 
He  had  never  supposed  that  he  would  be  a  Marshal  of 
France,  if  any  were  appointed  ;  though  by  common  con- 
sent he  merited  the  honour  as  much  as  any  of  them,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  Choiseul  and  Joyeuse  received  their  new 
rank  with  dignity,  like  great  noblemen  who  deserved  the 
honour,  and  had  long  expected  it. 

Many  persons  affected  disappointment  at  being  left  out 
of  this  promotion,  not  so  much  because  they  had  earned 
it  by  their  services  as  to  give  themselves  a  sort  of  claim 
in  future  ;  but  the  only  omissions  which  the  public  found 
fault  with  were  those  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  Maulevrier, 
and  Montal.  The  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  first  was 
curious.  His  wife,  sister  of  La  VaUiere,  beautiful  and 
shaped  like  a  goddess,  was  hand  in  glove  with  the  Princess 
of  Conti,  her  first  cousin.  Her  numerous  intrigues  had 
caused  her  to  be  a  good  deal  talked  about.  The  King, 
seeing  her  intimacy  with  his  daughter,  had  caused  her  to 
be  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  and  humiliated  her  by  send- 
ing her  away  from  Court ;  but  he  had  always  ended  by 
forgiving  her.  Seeing  that  she  was  incorrigible,  and  not 
liking  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  himself,  he  determined 
to  do  it  through  her  husband,  and  get  rid  of  her  once  for 
all.  With  this  object  he  took  advantage  of  the  promotion, 
and  ordered  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul's,  to  point  out  to  him  what  injury  he 
was  doing  to  his  prospects  by  allowing  the  disorderly  con- 
duct of  his  wife  ;  to  urge  him  to  send  her  to  a  convent ; 
and,  if  he  could  not  persuade  him  otherwise,  to  give  him 
to  understand  that  it  was  only  by  compliance  on  this  point 
that  he  would  obtain  the  Marshal's  baton  which  was 
destined  for  him. 

It  happened  as  the  King  had  foreseen.  The  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  though  an  excellent  soldier,  was  in  other  respects 
rather  a  poor  creature.  Although  old,  he  was  still  in  love 
with  his  wife,  who  made  him  believe  anything  she  liked, 
and  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  a  public  rupture  ; 
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so  that  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  having  exhausted  his 
eloquence,  had  recourse  to  the  hint  concerning  the  Marshal's 
baton.  That  spoilt  everything.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul 
was  indignant  that  the  reward  of  his  services,  and  his  well- 
earned  reputation  as  a  soldier,  should  be  mixed  up  with 
a  domestic  trouble  which  concerned  no  one  but  himself  ; 
and  refused  with  an  obstiriacy  which  cost  him  the  baton 
of  a  Marshal  of  France,  to  the  general  displeasure  of  the 
public.  The  worst  of  it  for  him  was,  that  his  wife  was 
sent  away  soon  afterwards,  and  conducted  herself  in  such 
a  manner  that  at  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
banished  her  from  his  house,  and  parted  from  her  for  ever. 

Mademoiselle,  "la  Grande  Mademoiselle"  (so  called  to 
distinguish  her  from  Monsieur's  daughter),  or,  to  give  her 
her  real  name.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  only  daughter 
of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  his  first  marriage,  died  at 
her  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  on  the  5th  of  April,  after 
a  long  iUness,  in  her  sixty-fourth  year  ;  the  richest  Princess 
in  Europe.  The  King  visited  her  during  her  illness  ;  and 
she  strongly  urged  the  claims  of  M.  de  Joyeuse,  her  rela- 
tion, to  be  made  a  Marshal  of  France.  She  always  took 
great  interest  in  persons  who  had  the  honour  of  being 
related  to  her,  calling  them  cousins  ;  in  which,  though  she 
was  very  proud,  her  behaviour  contrasted  favourably  with 
that  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  in  later  times.  She  always 
wore  mourning  for  her  relations,  even  very  distant  ones, 
and  of  comparatively  humble  position ;  explaining  how, 
and  through  whom,  she  was  connected  with  them.  Monsieur 
and  Madame  were  in  constant  attendance  during  her  illness. 
He  had  always  been  intimate  with  her  ;  moreover  he  had 
his  eye  on  her  rich  inheritance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  her  residuary  legatee;  but  the  choicest  morsels  had 
escaped  him. 

The  published  memoirs  of  this  Princess  show  without 
disguise  her  weakness  for  M.  de  Lausun,  and  his  folly  in 
not  marrying  her  directly  he  had  received  the  King's  per- 
mission, instead  of  putting  it  off  in  order  to  do  it  with  more 
pomp  and  splendour.  Their  despair  was  extreme  when 
the  King  retracted  his  consent ;  but  the  donations  to 
M.  de  Lausun  under  the  marriage  contract  held  good,  and 
were  confirmed  by  other  deeds.  Monsieur,  pushed  on  by 
M.  le  Prince,  had  urged  the  King  to  withdraw  his  consent ; 
but  Madame  de  Montespan  and  M.  de  Louvois  had  even 
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more  to  do  with  it,  and  they  were  the  principal  objects  of 
the  fury  of  Mademoiselle  and  the  favourite — for  M.  de 
Lausun  was  the  King's  favourite  at  that  time.  He  did  not 
long  remain  so.  He  spoke  in  an  unbecoming  way  to  the 
King  more  than  once  ;  still  more  often  to  the  mistress  ; 
and  made  it  easy  for  the  Minister  to  ruin  him.  The  latter 
prevailed  to  have  him  arrested  and  conducted  to  Pignerol, 
where  he  remained  ten  years,  and  by  Louvois's  orders  was 
very  harshly  treated.  Mademoiselle's  love  did  not  grow 
cold  during  his  absence.  Advantage  was  taken  of  it  to 
effect  a  great  establishment  for  M.  du  Maine  at  the  ex- 
pense of  herself  and  M.  de  Lausun,  who  purchased  his 
release  in  this  way.  Eu,  Dombes,  and  other  estates  were 
given  to  M.  du  Maine,  to  Mademoiselle's  great  regret ;  and 
it  was  under  the  pretext  of  gratitude  for  these  gifts  that, 
in  order  to  raise  his  bastards  still  more,  the  King  made 
them  adopt  Mademoiselle's  livery  ;  which  had  also  been 
Gaston's.  M.  du  Maine,  the  heir  who  had  been  forced  upon 
her,  was  never  an  agreeable  personage  to  her,  and  she  was 
always  on  her  guard  to  protect  the  remainder  of  her  wealth, 
which  the  King  would  have  liked  to  extract  from  her  for 
this  beloved  son. 

The  incredible  adventures  of  M.  de  Lausun,  in  saving 
the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,'  had  brought 
him  back  to  Court.  He  had  quarrelled  with  Mademoiselle, 
who,  always  jealous  of  him,  refused  to  see  him  even  on 
her  death-bed.  Of  her  gifts  to  him  he  had  preserved  Triers 
and  Saint-Fargeau.  He  always  let  it  be  understood  that 
he  had  married  Mademoiselle,  and  he  appeared  in  fuU 
mourning  before  the  King,  who  was  much  displeased. 
When  his  mourning  was  over  he  would  not  resume  his  own 
livery,  but  adopted  one  of  his  own  invention,  nearly  black, 
to  show  his  lasting  grief  for  the  loss  of  Mademoiselle,  whose 
portraits  he  displayed  everywhere. 

All  the  memoirs  of  the  times  of  the  Civil  Wars,  together 
with  her  own,  have  made  this  Princess  so  well  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  her  in  this  place. 
The  King  never  quite  forgave  her  conduct  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  at  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  and  I  heard  him  my- 
self on  one  occasion  reproach  her,  at  supper,  with  having 
ordered  the  cannon  of  the  Bastille  to  open  fire  upon  his 

1  Ho  escorted  the  Queen  ond  her  infant  son  to  France  when  she  marlg 
her  escape  from  England  during  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
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troops.  He  said  it  in  jest,  but  not  altogether  so.  She 
was  a  little  embarrassed,  but  got  out  of  it  pretty  well. 

The  obsequies  were  conducted  with  full  ceremony,  the 
body  being  watched  for  several  days  by  a  Duchess  or 
Princess,  with  two  ladies  of  quality,  all  in  mourning  mantles, 
who  reheved  each  other  every  two  hours.  The  Countess  de 
Soissons  refused  to  do  so  ;  the  King  was  angry,  threatened 
to  banish  her  from  the  Court,  and  made  her  obey. 

A  ridiculous  thing  happened  during  the  watching  of  the 
body.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  aU  the  ceremonial  atten- 
dants being  present,  the  urn  containing  the  entrails,  which 
stood  on  a  credence-table,  suddenly  burst,  with  a  frightful 
report  and  a  horrible  stench.  Some  of  the  ladies  fainted 
from  fright,  others  took  to  their  heels.  The  heralds,  the 
priests,  were  crushed  in  the  doorways  with  the  escaping 
crowd.  The  confusion  was  extreme  ;  most  of  the  spectators 
got  out  into  the  garden  and  courts.  Everything  was 
perfumed  and  put  in  order,  and  the  fright  became  a  subject 
for  laughter.  These  entrails  were  taken  to  the  C^lestin 
Church,  the  heart  to  Val-de-Grace,  and  the  body  escorted 
to  St.  Denis  some  days  later  by  the  Duchess  of  Chartres, 
accompanied  by  the  Duchess  de  la  Ferte,  the  Princess 
d'Harcourt,  and  ladies  of  quality.  Mademoiselle,  Mon- 
sieur's daughter,  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  de  Ventadour 
and  the  Princess  de  Turenne,  her  daughter,  had  followed 
the  heart  to  Val-de-Grace.  All  these  distinctions,  superior 
to  those  accorded  to  Princesses  of  the  Blood,  were  due  to 
Mademoiselle's  rank  of  Granddaughter  of  France,  which 
my  father  had  persuaded  the  late  King  to  grant  to  her  at 
a  time  when  she  was  the  only  member  of  the  Royal  Family. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  the  King  announced  that  he  would 
take  the  field  in  Flanders,  in  command  of  one  of  his  armies, 
with  the  newly  appointed  Marshal  de  Bouiflers  ;  Luxem- 
bourg was  chosen  to  command  the  other  army  of  Flanders, 
with  the  Marshals  de  ViUeroy  and  de  Joyeuse  under  him  ; 
Marshal  de  Lorge  was  sent  to  Germany,  Marshal  Cattinat 
to  Italy,  and  the  new  Marshal  de  Noailles  to  Catalonia.  As 
there  was  reason  to  fear  attacks  by  the  English,  Monsieur 
took  command  of  all  the  Atlantic  coast.  Marshal  d'Hu- 
mieres  and  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  Governor  of  Brittany, 
being  under  his  orders.  The  Duke  of  Chartres  was  to 
command  the  cavalry  in  the  army  of  M.  de  Luxembourg, 
in  which  M.  le  Due  and  the  Prince  of  Conti  also  served  aa 
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Lieutenant-Generals.  M.  du  Maine  served  in  the  same  rank 
in  the  army  of  M.  de  Boufflers,  which  the  King  commanded 
in  person  ;  he  was  also  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  which  pre- 
vented the  Count  d'Auvergne,  Colonel-General  of  cavalry, 
from  serving. 

It  was  a  novelty  to  see  Marshals  of  France  put  under 
other  officers.  The  inconvenience  of  giving  the  supreme 
command  by  turns  had  often  proved  fatal.  It  was  this 
difficulty  which,  added  to  his  great  reputation,  was  the 
cause  of  the  revival  in  favour  of  M.  de  Turenne  of  the  office 
of  Marshal-General  of  the  camps  and  armies  of  France,  in 
order  to  give  him  the  power  of  commanding  the  Marshals  ; 
who,  however,  only  submitted  after  Marshals  de  Belief onds, 
de  Crequy,  and  d'Humieres  had  been  exiled  for  disobedi- 
ence. At  last  the  King  ordered  that,  for  the  good  of  his 
service.  Marshals  should  obey  each  other  according  to 
seniority ;  so  that  the  junior  Marshals  were  really  only 
Lieutenant-Generals  wilh  the  army,  rarely  consulted  by  the 
Marshal  commanding  in  chief  ;  never  about  the  secret  plans 
of  the  campaign. 

The  same  day,  the  3rd  of  May,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  my  father.  He  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
had  never  quite  recovered  from  a  severe  illness  which  he 
had  at  Blaye  two  years  before.  For  three  weeks  he  had 
been  suffering  a  little  from  gout.  My  mother,  who  saw 
him  advancing  in  years,  proposed  certain  family  arrange- 
ments to  which  he  agreed  like  a  good  father  ;  and  she  was 
thinking  of  persuading  him  to  resign  his  dignity  of  Duke 
and  Peer  in  my  favour.  He  had  dined  with  two  of  his 
friends  and  had  gone  to  bed  without  any  pain  or  accident, 
when,  as  they  were  talking  to  him,  he  suddenly  heaved 
three  deep  sighs.  Before  they  realized  that  he  felt  ill  he 
was  dead  ;   the  lamp  had  gone  out  for  want  of  oil. 

I  heard  the  sorrowful  news  as  I  was  returning  from  the 
King's  coucher.  The  night  was  given  up  to  the  just  senti- 
ments of  nature.  Next  morning  early  I  went  to  find 
Bontems  ;  and  afterwards  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers,  whose 
father  and  mine  had  been  old  friends.  He  showed  me  much 
kindness,  and  promised  to  ask  the  King,  when  he  drew 
his  curtains,  to  give  me  my  father's  governments.  The 
King  granted  them  on  the  spot.  Bontems,  who  was  much 
attached  to  my  father,  came  to  the  tribune,  where  I  was 
waiting,  to  tell  me  so  ;   then  came  M.  de  Beauvilliers  him- 
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self,  who  told  me  to  be  in  attendance  in  the  gallery  at 
three  o'clock,  when  he  would  take  me  in  through  the 
private  rooms,  after  the  King's  dinner.  I  found  the  King's 
room  cleared  of  the  crowd.  As  soon  as  Monsieur  saw  me 
he  said  aloud,  "  Ah  !  here  is  the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon." 
I  drew  near  to  the  bed  where  the  King  was  lying,  for  he 
had  taken  medicine,  and  expressed  my  thanks  by  a  low 
bow.  The  King  asked  me  how  the  misfortune  had  occurred, 
with  many  kind  expressions  for  my  father  and  myself  :  he 
knew  how  to  grant  favours  graciously.  He  spoke  of  the 
last  sacraments  which  my  father  had  been  unable  to 
receive.  I  told  him  that,  not  long  before,  he  had  spent 
several  days  in  retreat  at  St.  Lazare,  where  he  had  made 
his  devotions ;  putting  in  a  word  about  the  piety  of  his  life. 
The  conversation  lasted  some  time  ;  it  ended  by  the  King 
telling  me  to  continue  to  behave  well  and  render  good 
service,  and  he  would  take  care  of  me. 

When  my  father  was  ill  at  Blaye  several  persons  asked 
the  King  to  give  them  the  government  of  that  place; 
among  others,  d'Aubigny,  Madame  de  Maintenon's  brother, 
to  whom  he  replied  more  sharply  than  usual,  "  Has  not 
he  a  son  1  "  Indeed,  the  King,  though  he  had  firmly 
decided  not  to  grant  any  more  reversions  to  such  offices, 
had  always  given  my  father  to  understand  that  he  meant 
me  to  have  this  governorship.  M.  le  Prince  was  very 
anxious  to  obtain  that  of  SenJis,  which  my  uncle  had  held, 
and  asked  for  it  at  his  death  ;  the  King  gave  it  to  my 
father,  and  I  had  it  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Blaye. 

I  must  here  give  some  account  of  my  father.  Birth  and 
wealth  do  not  always  go  together  ;  owing  to  various  causes 
our  branch  of  the  family  was  ruined,  and  my  forefathers 
were  hardly  able  to  perform  their  military  service  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  their  condition.  My  grandfather,  whc 
had  been  engaged  in  all  the  wars  of  his  time,  and  was  an 
ardent  royalist,  retired  to  his  country  place  ;  his  poverty 
induced  him  to  place  his  two  sons  in  the  service  of 
Louis  XIII  as  his  pages,  a  position  then  sought  after  by 
young  men  of  the  greatest  families.  The  King  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  hunting,  a  sport  carried  on  in  those  days 
without  that  multitude  of  hounds,  beaters,  relays  of 
horses,  and  other  conveniences  which  the  King,  his  son, 
has  introduced  since  ;  and,  above  all,  without  roads  through 
the  forests.     My  father,  who  had  noticed  the  King's  im- 
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patience  in  changing  his  horse,  hit  upon  the  plan  of  bringing 
him  up  a  fresh  horse  with  his  head  turned  towards  the  tail 
of  the  one  he  was  riding  ;  so  that  the  King,  who  was  active, 
could  change  in  an  instant  from  one  to  the  other  without 
dismounting.  He  was  pleased,  and  always  asked  for  the 
same  page  with  his  fresh  horse  ;  he  inquired  about  him, 
and  took  a  liking  to  him.  Baradas,  the  First  Equerry,  had 
offended  the  King  by  his  haughtiness  and  arrogant  temper  ; 
he  lost  his  office,  and  it  was  given  to  my  father,  who  also 
had  that  of  First  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  at  the  death 
of  BlainviUe,  Knight  of  the  Order,  formerly  Ambassador 
in  England. 

My  father  became  a  favourite  without  any  interest 
except  the  personal  kindness  of  the  King,  and  never 
sought  the  favour  of  any  Minister,  not  even  that  of  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu  ;  it  was  one  of  his  merits  in  the  eyes  of 
Louis  XIII.  He  has  told  me  that,  before  promoting  him, 
the  King  had  made  private  inquiries  concerning  his  charac- 
ter and  birth  (for  the  manner  of  his  education  had  given 
him  no  opportunity  of  knowing  such  things),  in  order  to 
see  whether  the  foundation  was  strong  enough  to  carry  a 
fortune  without  danger  of  falling.  Those  were  his  very 
words  to  my  father  ;  to  whom  he  said'  afterwards  that  he 
had  been  taken  in  in  the  case  of  M.  de  Luynes.  He  hked 
persons  of  quality,  and  did  his  best  to  know  and  distinguish 
them,  so  that  a  proverbial  saying  has  arisen  concerning 
the  three  squares  and  statues  of  Paris  :  "  Henry  IV  with 
his  people  on  the  Pont-Neuf  ;  Louis  XIII  with  the  nobles 
in  the  Place  Royale  ;  and  Louis  XIV  with  the  tax-gatherers 
in  the  Place  des  Victoires."  The  Place  de  Vendome,  con- 
structed long  afterwards,  has  not  given  Louis  XIV  much 
better  company. 

At  the  death  of  M.  de  Luxembourg,  brother  of  the  Con- 
stable de  Luynes,  the  King  told  my  father  to_choose  one 
of  his  vacant  offices.  He  had  been  Colonel  of  the  hght 
cavalry  of  the  Guard  and  Governor  of  Blaye.  My  father 
begged  the  King  to  give  them  as  rewards  to  noblemen  with 
greater  claims,  as  he  was  already  loaded  with  favours.  The 
King  and  he  grew  obstinate  in  this  singular  dispute.  At 
last  the  King  became  angry,  and  said  it  was  not  for  my 
father  to  refuse  his  benefits  ;  he  gave  him  twenty-four 
hours  to  think  it  over,  and  ordered  him  to  make  his  choice 
next  morning.     When  the  time  came  my  father  said  that. 
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since  His  Majesty  was  determined  to  give  him  one  of  the 
two  vacant  offices,  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than 
leave  it  to  his  decision.  The  King  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  told  him  that  the  command  of  the  light  cavalry- 
was  brilliant,  but  the  Government  of  Blaye  '  a  more  soUd 
position  ;  it  was  a  place  which  held  Guyenne  and  Saintonge 
in  check,  and  would  be  of  great  importance  in  times  of 
trouble.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  might  happen 
after  him.  In  case  of  a  civil  war  the  command  of  the  light 
cavalry  was  nothing,  whereas  Blaye  would  make  my 
father  a  personage  of  importance  ;  and  for  these  reasons 
he  advised  him  to  choose  the  latter.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  my  father  acquired  his  government ;  later  events 
have  shown  how  wise  Louis  XIII  was,  and  how  great  was 
his  kindness  ;  not  so  much  by  what  my  father  got  out  of 
his  government,  as  by  the  important  services  which  his 
fidelity  enabled  him  to  render  in  that  office,  in  spite  of  the 
bribes  which  he  was  offered,  and  despised. 

When  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  returned  from  Brussels, 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  v/hich  had  been  kept  so 
secret  that  the  most  sharp-sighted  observers  of  the  Court 
knew  nothing  of  it  till  his  sudden  appearance  revealed  it, 
the  King  had  confided  it  to  my  father.  He  told  him  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  determined  to  make  him  a  Duke 
and  Peer  ;  that  he  had  put  it  off  hitherto  on  account  of 
his  youth  ;  but  that,  having  promised  Monsieur  to  confer 
that  rank  on  Puylaurens,  he  could  not  do  so  without  in- 
cluding him.  This  kind  master  added  that  there  was  one 
condition  which  my  father  might  not  like,  namely,  that 
Puylaurens  should  be  the  first,  if  other  Dukes  were  created 
at  the  same  time.  In  fact,  this  condition  did  shock  my 
father  so  much  that  for  twenty-four  hours  he  hesitated 
whether  he  should  accept;  just  as  if,  in  the  event  of  his 
refusal,  Puylaurens  would  not  have  been  raised  far  higher 
above  him  than  by  simply  taking  precedence  over  him 
in  the  same  rank.  At  last  he  accepted,  and  was  made 
Duke  and  Peer,  by  himself,  a  fortnight  after  Puylaurens, 
whose  dukedom  became  extinct  in  less  than  a  year. 

'  Blaye  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  about  forty  miles  from  Bor- 
deaux. It  was  fortified  with  four  bastions  and  a  detached  fort  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  The  office  of  Governor  was  held  by  the  two  Saint- 
Simons,  father  and  son,  for  125  years.  The  three  governorships  held 
by  our  author,  Blaye,  Senlia,  and  Port-St-Maxence,  brought  him  in  an 
income  of  34,000  livres. 
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My  father  had  been  made  a  Knight  of  the  Order  two 
years  before,  in  1633,  being  then  only  just  twenty-seven 
yftars  old.  My  grandfather  was  nominated  at  the  same 
time ;  but,  as  he  was  old,  and  had  retired  to  the  country, 
he  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Court.  He  told  my  father  to  ask  that  the 
blue  ribbon  destined  for  him  should  be  given  to  my  uncle, 
who  was  thirty-five  years  old,  and  would  enjoy  the  honour 
longer  than  he  could.  It  turned  out  that  my  uncle  wore 
his  ribbon  for  fifty-seven  years,  and  my  father  for  sixty ; 
and  for  a  long  time  they  were  the  only  Knights  left  of 
those  made  by  Louis  XIII,  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in 
any  order  of  knighthood.  On  my  father  being  created  a 
Duke  he  sold  his  office  of  First  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber 
to  the  Duke  de  Lesdiguieres,  for  his  grandson,  M.  de  Crequy; 
with  the  money  which  he  received  for  it  he  bought  the 
property  of  Saint-Simon  from  the  head  of  our  family,  a 
property  which  had  never  gone  out  of  the  family  since  it 
came  to  us  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Vermandois, 
and  from  it  he  took  the  title  of  his  dukedom. 

He  did  not  content  himself  v/ith  following  the  King  in 
his  warlike  expeditions.  On  several  occasions  he  com- 
manded the  arriere-ban  of  the  kingdom,  consisting  of  5,000 
gentlemen,  whom  he  persuaded  to  cross  the  frontier,  though 
it  was  their  privilege  not  to  do  so.  His  bravery  and  talents 
gained  him  much  reputation  in  war  and  the  intimate 
friendship  of  Marshal  de  Melleraye  and  the  famous  Duke 
of  Weimar.  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  being  contradicted 
by  any  writer  of  that  period,  that  no  one  envied  his 
favour  ;  that  he  Avas  always  modest  and  supremely  dis- 
interested ;  that  he  never  asked  anything  for  himself ; 
that  he  was  the  most  obliging  and  most  generous  man  who 
ever  appeared  at  Court,  where  he  made  the  fortune  of 
many  persons,  always  took  the  side  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  was  a  general  benefactor. 

The  condemnation  of  the  Duke  de  Montmorency  nearly 
brought  about  his  own,  for  having  interceded  with  too 
much  warmth  and  perseverance  for  his  pardon.  That 
llustrious  culprit,  who  had  always  been  his  friend,  heard 
what  he  had  done.  Going  to  the  scaffold  with  the  courage 
and  piety  which  have  been  so  much  admired,  he  made 
presents  of  two  pictures  of  great  value  by  Caracci,  the  only 
pictures  in  France  by  his  hand  :    a  St.  Sebastian  pierced 
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■with  arrows  to  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and  a  Vertumnus 
and  Pomona  (the  Pomona  life-size,  most  beautiful  and 
attractive)  to  my  father.  I  have  it  stiU,  and  preserve  it 
most  carefully. 

If  the  King  knew  how  to  appreciate  my  father,  he  also 
knew  how  to  reprove  him  ;  two  examples  of  which  my 
father  has  related  to  me.  The  Duke  de  Bellegarde,  Grand 
Equerry,  and  First  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber,  had  been 
exiled.  My  father  was  a  friend  of  his.  First  Gentleman  of 
the  Chamber,  like  him,  First  Equerry,  and  at  the  height 
of  his  favour.  His  offices  took  up  nearly  all  his  time,  so 
that,  for  want  of  other  leisure,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
writing  to  M.  de  BeUegarde  while  waiting  for  the  King  to 
go  out  hunting.  As  he  was  finishing  his  letter,  the  King 
came  out  and  surprised  him  ;  he  rose  abruptly  and  hid  his 
paper.  Louis  XIII,  who  liked  to  know  everything,  asked 
what  the  paper  was  which  he  was  hiding  from  him.  My 
father  was  embarrassed,  but  confessed  that  he  was  writing 
a  line  to  M.  de  Bellegarde.  "  Let  me  see  it,"  said  the 
King,  taking  the  paper  and  reading  it.  "I  do  not  blame 
you,"  he  said,  "  for  writing  to  your  friend,  although  he  is 
in  disgrace,  because  I  am  sure  you  will  never  tell  him 
anything  he  ought  not  to  know  ;  but  what  I  find  Very 
wrong  is  that  you  should  be  wanting  in  the  respect  you 
owe  to  a  Duke  and  Peer,  and  that,  because  he  is  in  exile, 
you  should  not  address  him  as  '  Monseigneur.'  Here," 
he  added,  tearing  the  letter  in  two,  "take  your  letter;  it  is 
quite  correct  in  other  respects.  Write  it  over  again  when 
you  come  in  from  hunting,  and  put  '  Monseigneur,'  as  you 
ought  to  do." 

My  father  told  me  that,  though  very  much  ashamed 
at  this  reprimand,  which  was  given  in  the  presence  of 
others,  he  thought  he  got  out  of  it  very  cheaply,  for  he 
was  dying  of  fright  at  being  detected  in  the  act  of  writing 
to  a  man  so  deeply  in  disgrace  that  he  was  never  able  to 
clear  himself  with  the  King. 

The  other  rebuke  was  more  serious,  and  caused  by  a 
very  different  matter.  The  King  was  deeply  in  love  with 
Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort.  He  went  more  frequently  than 
usual  to  the  Queen's  apartments  in  order  to  see  her,  and 
talked  continually  about  her  to  my  father,  who  saw  clearly 
how  matters  stood.  My  father  was  young  and  gallant, 
and  could  not  understand  a  King  so  deeply  in  love,  so 
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unable  to  conceal  his  feelings,  who  yet  went  no  further. 
He  thought  it  must  be  owing  to  shyness;  and  one  day, 
when  the  King  was  speaking  of  the  young  lady  with  pas- 
sion, he  expressed  his  surprise,  and  offered  to  be  his  ambas- 
sador to  bring  the  affair  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  The  King 
heard  him  out  and  then,  assuming  an  air  of  severity,  said : 
"  It  is  true  that  I  love  her,  that  I  seek  her  company,  that 
I  like  talking  about  her,  and  that  I  am  always  thinking  of 
her.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  I  do  so  in  spite  of  myself, 
because  I  am  a  man  and  have  that  weakness  ;  but  the 
more  facility  my  position  gives  me  to  gratify  my  inclina- 
tions, the  more  I  ought  to  be  on  my  guard  against  scandal 
and  sin.  I  forgive  you  this  time,  in  consideration  of  your 
youth ;  but  never  repeat  such  a  speech  if  you  wish  to  keep 
my  friendship."  It  was  a  thunderstroke  for  my  father ; 
the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  the  idea  he  had  formed 
of  the  King's  timidity  in  love  disappeared  in  the  splendour 
of  a  virtue  so  pure  and  so  triumphant. 

My  father  was  fortunate  in  several  of  his  servants,  of 
different  degrees,  who  rose  considerably  in  the  world. 
TourvDle,  one  of  his  gentlemen,  was  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  merit.  When  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  married  his  niece 
to  the  famous  Duke  of  Enghien,  M.  le  Prince  asked  my 
father  for  a  gentleman  of  honour  and  courage  to  place  in 
his  son's  household.  He  gave  him  Tourville,  who  made  his 
fortune  there.  His  son  made  a  still  greater  by  becoming, 
on  the  avowal  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished seaman  of  his  age.  He  visited  my  father 
assiduously  when  he  was  at  Paris,  with  a  respect  which  did 
him  honour.  I  remember  my  father's  joy  Vt^hen  Tourville 
became  a  Marshal  of  France,  and  how  he  expressed  it  in 
embracing  him.  He  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  satis- 
faction ;  but  as  for  me,  young  as  I  was,  the  Marshal  culti- 
vated my  society,  and  in  all  places  and  on  all  occasions 
showed  me  a  deference  which  was  often  embarrassing.  It 
is  no  slight  praise  to  give  him. 

What  gave  his  father  a  place  in  the  household  of  M.  le 
Prince,  with  whom  he  and  his  wife  lived  till  their  death, 
was  the  confidence  which  M.  le  Prince,  the  father,  placed 
in  my  father,  and  his  intimacy  with  him,  which  the  dis- 
tance of  Blaye  did  not  diminish.  Its  cause  was  very 
singular.  Cardinal  de  Richeheu  fell  dangerously  iU  at 
Bordeaux,  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  which  cost  the 
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last  Duke  de  Montmorency  his  life,  and  the  King  returned 
to  Paris  by  another  way.  It  was  this  illness,  from  which 
he  was  not  expected  to  recover,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
correspondence  between  Chateauneuf,  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
and  the  famous  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  in  which  they 
congratulated  each  other  on  the  Cardinal's  approaching 
death.  The  letters  were  intercepted ;  Chateauneuf  was 
deprived  of  the  Seals  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Angouleme,  and  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse  fled  the 
country. 

During  this  dangerous  iUness  of  the  Cardinal  the  King 
was  in  perplexity  as  to  who  should  succeed  him  as  Minister 
if  he  died,  and  often  discussed  the  subject  with  my  father, 
who  advised  him  to  choose  M.  le  Prince.  It  came  to  no- 
thing, because  the  Cardinal  recovered  ;  but  long  afterwards 
M.  le  Prince  expressed  his  gratitude  to  my  father  for  the 
service  he  had  tried  .to  render  him.  My  father  pretended 
not  to  understand;  but  M.  le  Prince  told  him  that  his 
informant  was  the  King  himself.  That  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  friendship  which  ended  only  with  the  death  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  but  which  he  did  not  transmit  to 
his  descendants. 

Two  out  of  four  first  valets-de-chambre  owed  their  for- 
tunes to  my  father  :  Bontems,  whose  son.  Governor  of 
Versailles  and  the  valet-de-chambre  who  stood  highest  in  the 
King's  favour,  never  forgot  it ;  and  Nyert,  whose  son  has 
taken  care  not  to  remember  it.  Bontems  was  a  blood- 
letter  in  Paris,  and  had  successfully  operated  on  my  father. 
Some  time  afterwards,  Louis  XIII  having  occasion  to  be 
bled,  and  distrusting  his  own  surgeon,  whose  hand  was 
not  so  light  as  it  had  been,  my  father  recommended  Bon- 
tems, who  afterwards  bled  the  King  regularly,  and  by  my 
father's  influence  became  first  valet-de-chambre. 

Nyert  had  a  fine  voice,  understood  music,  and  played 
well  on  the  lute.  M.  de  Mortemart,  one  of  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Chamber,  took  him  with  him  on  the  campaign  on  the 
frontier  of  Savoy  in  1629.  The  famous  Charles  Emmanuel 
had  taken  up  a  strong  entrenched  position  in  the  pass  of 
Susa ;  which  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  supported  by  the 
advice  of  all  the  Generals,  considered  too  formidable  to  be 
attacked.  The  King  alone  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  discover  a  way  to  force  or  turn  the 
position.     In  order  to  discourage  him,  the  Cardinal  took 
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care  that  the  King  should  be  left  alone  in  the  eveninga, 
after  having  made  long  and  tiring  reconnaissances  during 
the  day.  My  father,  seeing  that  he  found  the  evenings 
long  and  tiresome,  and  knowing  his  love  for  music,  suggested 
that  he  should  hear  Nyert.  He  did  so,  till  after  some  days 
he  discovered  a  passage  by  which  the  enemy's  position 
could  be  turned.  He  made  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
attack,  and  carried  it  out  gloriously  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1629.  I  have  heard  from  my  father,  who  was  at  the  King's 
side  all  day,  that  he  led  his  troops  to  the  assault  in  person, 
and  climbed  into  the  entrenchments  at  their  head,  sword 
in  hand.  The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  town  of  Susa 
surrendered  immediately. 

But  what  I  am  surprised  to  find  in  no  history  of  these 
times  is  an  incident  which  my  father  related  to  me  as 
having  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  namely,  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  in  despair  came  to  meet  the  King,  alighted  from 
his  horse,  embraced  the  King's  boot,  and  implored  forgive- 
ness ;  which  the  King,  without  making  any  show  of  dis- 
mounting, granted  him  out  of  consideration  for  his  son, 
who  had  the  honour  to  be  married  to  his  sister.  After 
this  humiliation  Charles  Emmanuel  never  again  appeared 
in  public,  and  died  of  grief  and  shame  a  little  more  than  a 
year  afterwards  ;  that  is,  on  the  26fch  of  July,  1630. 

To  come  back  to  Nyert.  The  King,  on  his  return,  con- 
tinued to  take  pleasure  in  his  music.  My  father,  who  was 
the  most  good-natured  man  in  the  world,  saw  an  opportunity 
to  make  his  fortune.  He  asked  M.  de  Mortemart  if  he 
would  object  to  Nyert  leaving  him  for  the  King.  This 
nobleman,  who  liked  Nyert,  consented  ;  and  on  my  father's 
recommendation  the  King  soon  afterwards  made  him  one 
of  the  first  valets-de-chambre. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  history  and  memoirs  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII  and  the  minority  of  the  King,  his  son, 
can  have  failed  to  note  the  strange  part  played  by  M.  de 
Chavigny  in  connection  with  the  King,  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu, the  two  Queens,  and  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  upon 
the  last  of  whom  he  was  thrust  nominally  as  Chancellor 
of  his  household,  but  in  reality  to  act  as  a  domestic  spy. 
After  the  King's  death  his  conduct  was  equally  dishonour- 
able towards  the  Queen  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  towards  the 
Princes  of  Conde,  both  father  and  son  ;  towards  the  party 
of  the  Fronde,   and  towards  the  Parliament.     He  never 
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kept  faith  with  any  party  except  when  it  was  his  interest 
to  do  so.  Even  his  downfall  was  not  a  lesson  to  him. 
Set  on  his  feet  again  by  M.  le  Prince,  he  betrayed  him. 

At  last  he  was  found  out  when  he  least  expected  it.  M.  le 
Prince,  incensed  at  his  perfidy,  sent  for  him.  Chavigny 
feigned  Ulness,  and  shut  himself  up  ;  but  M.  le  Prince  was 
not  to  be  taken  in.  Accompanied  by  a  number  of  young 
noblemen  of  the  Court,  he  went  to  the  house  of  Chavigny, 
who  could  do  nothing  but  implore  forgiveness.  But  M.  le 
Prince  had  not  gone  there  to  grant  it ;  he  reproached  him 
in  unmeasured  terms  %vith  his  treason,  and  insulted  him 
in  the  most  outrageous  manner  and  with  the  most  con- 
temptuous menaces.  After  having  vented  his  anger  before 
so  many  witnesses,  he  left  him  to  his  rage  and  despair. 
Chavigny  saw  himself  ruined  beyond  recovery,  and  power- 
less to  avenge  himself  ;  that  very  day  he  was  seized  by  a 
fever,  and  died  three  days  afterwards. 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  my  father's  enemy,  and 
twice  did  him  a  bitter  injury.  He  was  Secretary  of  State, 
and  had  the  mihtary  department  under  his  charge.  Either 
through  folly  or  malice,  he  had  left  the  fortified  places  of 
Picardy  Ul  provided.  My  father  had  an  uncle,  commandant 
at  La  Capelle,  who  repeatedly  asked  for  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, especially  of  ammunition.  My  father  mentioned 
it  several  times  to  Chavigny,  to  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and 
at  last  to  the  King  himself ;  but  without  result.  La 
Ca^pelle,  like  the  neighbouring  places,  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  courage  of  Louis  XIII  did  not  allow  the 
enemy  to  retain  his  conquest  for  long  ;  but,  alarmed  by 
the  danger  which  the  State  had  incurred  through  the  rapid 
fall  of  the  chief  places  of  Picardy,  he  determined  to  punish 
their  governors,  and  among  them  my  father's  uncle. 

My  father  could  not  suffer  this  injustice  in  silence.  He 
recalled  the  fruitless'  efforts  he  had  made  to  get  a  supply 
of  ammunition  for  his  uncle  ;  he  proved  that  it  had  been 
altogether  deficient,  but  in  vain.  He  did  not  restrain  his 
language  respecting  Chavigny  and  his  protector,  the  Car- 
dinal, and  they  took  advantage  of  his  anger  to  turn  the 
King  a.gainst  him.  Being  excessively  piqued,  above  all,  at 
finding  the  King's  disposition  towards  him  so  changed,  he 
asked  leave  to  retire  to  Blaye,  and  was  taken  at  his  word. 
He  remained  there  till  the  death  of  the  Cardinal.  WhUe 
he  was  thus  in  exile  the  King  often  wrote  to  him  in  a  sort 
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of  language  which  they  had  arranged  so  as  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  each  other  without  being  understood 
by  others.  I  still  possess  many  of  these  letters,  and  I 
much  regret  my  inability  to  decipher  them. 

After  passing  four  years  at  Blaye,  during  which  his 
spirits  were  kept  up  by  this  private  correspondence  with 
the  King,  and  by  honourable  employment  in  two  military 
expeditions,  my  father  was  recalled  to  Court,  where  he  was 
in  higher  favour  than  ever  ;  but  his  pleasure  was  diminished 
by  the  failing  health  of  the  King,  who  only  survived  a  few 
months.  On  his  death-bed  he  dictated  to  Chavigny  a  long 
statement  of  his  last  wishes,  and  filled  up  all  the  important 
offices  which  were  vacant.  Among  others,  he  appointed 
my  father  to  that  of  Grand  Equerry,  the  functions  of 
which  office  he  performed  at  the  King's  funeral ;  and  he 
has  often  told  me  that,  at  the  moment  when  he  had  to 
throw  the  King's  sword  into  the  tomb,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  throwing  himself  after  it. 

Lost  in  grief,  his  friends  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  him 
to  send  for  his  warrant  as  Grand  Equerry.  At  last  he  did 
send  for  it,  and  was  told  that  it  had  not  been  made  out. 
It  was  not  till  some  months  had  elapsed  that  he  discovered 
that  Chavigny  had  left  a  blank  for  the  name  in  the  warrant, 
feeling  sure  that  the  King,  who  was  on  his  death-bed,  would 
sign  without  reading  it.  So  it  happened  ;  and  Chavigny 
made  his  rascality  a  means  of  gaining  the  Queen's  favour, 
by  leaving  this  great  office  at  her  disposal.  He  knew  well 
that  the  Queen's  aversion  for  the  King  was  extended  to 
every  one  whom  he  had  loved,  and  that  my  father  would 
have  no  chance  of  being  Grand  Equerry.  The  Countess 
d'Harcourt,  although  the  niece  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  had 
found  means  to  conciliate  the  Queen  ;  she  seized  her  op- 
portunity, and  the  office  was  given  to  the  Count  d'Harcourt. 

The  indignation  of  my  father  may  be  imagined.  He 
had  too  much  respect  for  the  Queen  to  complain  of  her  ; 
Chavigny  was  beneath  contempt  ;  he  therefore  sent  a 
hostile  message  to  the  Count  d'Harcourt.  Harcourt's 
reputation  for  courage  was  so  well  established  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  fight  a  duel  in  such  an  odious 
cause  ;  he  informed  the  Queen,  who  sent  an  officer  of  the 
bodyguard  to  each  of  them.  She  tried  every  means  to 
appease  my  father  ;  common  friends  interfered.  All  was  of 
no  avail ;    my  father,  without  losing  his  temper,  persisted 
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in  his  attempt  to  do  himself  justice  with  his  sword.  At 
last  he  gave  it  up,  and  retired  to  Blaye,  after  selling  the 
only  office  he  had  left,  that  of  First  Equerry.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Beringhem. 

My  uncle,  who  had  great  influence  over  my  father,  urged 
him  to  marry.  He  himself  had  married,  in  1634,  the  sister 
of  the  Duke  d'Uzes,  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  She 
was  the  widow  of  M.  de  Porte,  knight  of  the  Order,  and 
had  two  daughters,  very  unlike  each  other  in  every  way, 
a  Leah  and  a  Rachel.  The  elder  was  ugly,  spiteful,  proud, 
and  affected ;  the  younger,  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  agree- 
able, was  beloved  by  everybody.  The  latter  was  my 
father's  choice  ;  he  married  her  at  my  uncle's  place  near 
Chantniy,  in  1644,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Porte,  her  sister, 
never  forgave  it.  These  two  sisters  were  first  cousins  to 
Madame  la  Princesse,  the  mother  of  the  hero,  of  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  and  of  Madame  de  Longueville  ;  and  my  father's 
marriage  was  the  means  of  increasing  his  intimacy  with 
them  all,  especially  with  M.  le  Prince,  the  father,  and 
Madame  la  Princesse. 

After  his  marriage  my  father  returned  to  Blaye,  where 
he  lived  like  a  great  nobleman,  in  the  society  of  all  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  Bordeaux  and  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces.  While  he  was  there  various  troubles  broke 
out  in  the  State  ;  at  last  M.  le  Prince  took  up  arms  against 
the  Court,  and  began  the  civil  war.  His  father  was  dead, 
but  he  had  kept  up  his  friendship  with  my  father,  as  had 
Madame  de  Longueville.  My  father  being  on  this  friendly 
footing  with  them,  and  on  quite  the  opposite  with  the 
Court,  they  did  not  doubt  that  the  fortress  of  Blaye  would 
be  at  their  disposal ;  and  they  thought  with  some  reason 
that  its  possession,  combined  with  their  successful  arrange- 
ments in  Guyenne  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  would 
make  them  masters  of  half  the  kingdom. 

My  father,  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  thought  only  of 
strengthening  his  position.  Messages  and  letters  poured 
in  upon  him  in  vain  ;  he  was  touched  neither  by  friendship, 
nor  by  the  honour  of  so  near  a  relationship,  nor  by  his 
bitter  resentment  of  his  treatment  by  the  Queen.  He  was 
promised  the  dignity  of  Grandee  of  Spain,  with  direct  offers 
of  a  great  establishment  in  that  country.  At  last  a  second 
messenger  arrived,  bearing  credentials  from  the  King  of 
Spain,    with    stUl    more    enticing    proposals.     My    father 
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thought  matters  had  gone  far  enough,  and  immediately 
assembled  his  staff  and  the  officers  of  his  garrison.  He 
showed  them  the  King  of  Spain's  messenger,  with  his 
letters  stiU  unopened  ;  explained  to  them  his  mission,  and 
then  told  the  Spaniard  that,  but  for  the  respect  due  to  a 
monarch  who  was  brother  to  the  Queen-mother,  he  would 
have  thrown  him  into  the  Gironde  with  a  cannon-baU  at 
his  feet ;  and  that  he  would  do  so  without  hesitation  to  the 
next  messenger  who  came  on  a  similar  errand.  He  was 
not  troubled  any  further ;  but  M.  le  Prince  and  his  party 
never  forgave  him. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  my  father  was  having  new 
cannon  cast  to  replace  those  which  the  Court  had  been 
obliged  to  take  from  Blaye  ;  he  put  500  gentlemen  into 
the  fortress  ;  clothed  and  fed  the  garrison  without  making 
requisitions  on  the  country,  and  in  this  way  spent  eighteen 
months  in  a  sta.te  of  semi-blockade.  He  could  not  avoid 
contracting  heavy  debts,  which  hampered  him  all  his  life, 
and  from  which  I  suffer  to  this  day. 

The  Queen  and  Cardinal  Mazarin  thought  the  fidelity 
and  great  services  of  my  father  worthy  of  reward.  They 
wrote  to  him  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  and  sent  the 
Marquis  de  Saint-Megrin  to  offer  him  either  the  baton  of  a 
Marshal  of  France  or  the  rank  of  foreign  prince,  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  of  the  house  of  Vermandois,  and  of 
the  blood  of  Charlemagne,  from  whom  we  descend  incon- 
testably,  at  least  in  the  female  line.  My  father  refused 
both.  Saint-Megrin,  who  was  his  friend,  remonstrated 
with  him,  telling  him  that,  when  once  the  danger  was  over, 
he  would  get  nothing.  "  That  is  just  what  I  expect,"  said 
my  father.  "  I  know  them  too  well  to  think  otherwise ;  but 
it  shall  never  be  said  that  my  honour  was  tarnished  for  the 
sake  of  the  rank  of  foreign  prince  or  Marshal  of  France. 
If  I  accept,  every  one  will  think  that  I  have  only  been 
kept  in  my  duty  by  offers  of  reward ;  and  I  cannot  allow 
that  to  be  said." 

The  Italian  Cardinal  was  not  of  a  character  to  under- 
stand an  action  based  on  such  high  motives  ;  perhaps  I 
may  venture  to  add  that  it  was  equally  above  the  compre- 
hension of  the  Queen.  Saint-Megrin  was  a  true  prophet ; 
when  the  danger  was  over  they  thought  no  more  of  my 
father's  services,  and  he  did  not  condescend  to  remind 
Ihem.     He  continued  to  do  his  duty  till  the  troubles  were 
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over.  So  Louis  XIII  was  right  when  he  predicted  the 
great  service  which  he  might  one  day  render  in  the  Gover- 
ment  of  Blaye. 

My  father  was  at  Blaye  at  the  time  of  the  King's  corona- 
tion, and  also  when  he  was  married,  on  which  occasion 
he  entertained  the  Court  with  great  magnificence.  Long 
afterwards,  he  went  to  live  with  his  friends  at  Paris  ;  he 
had  many  among  persons  of  the  highest  distinction.  By 
his  marriage  he  had  only  one  daughter,  virtuous  and 
beautiful,  whom  he  married  to  the  Duke  de  Brissac.  It  is 
to  her  that  the  Brissac  family  are  indebted  for  the  cap  of 
dignity  which  they  have  adopted,  and  which  M.  de  la 
Tremouille  and  M.  de  Luxembourg  have  imitated  ;  none  of 
them  with  any  sort  of  right  to  it.  My  sister  was  at  Brissac 
with  the  Marechale  de  Melleraye,  her  husband's  aunt,  who 
was  extremely  vainglorious,  and  mad  on  the  subject  of 
her  family.  She  often  used  to  make  Madame  de  Brissac 
walk  with  her  in  a  gallery  where  were  the  pictures  of  the 
three  Marshals,  with  the  celebrated  Count  de  Brissac,  son 
of  the  first  of  the  three,  and  many  other  ornamental  an- 
cestors whom  it  might  be  difficult  for  a  genealogist  to 
verify. 

The  Marechale  looked  with  admiration  on  these  great 
men,  saluted  them,  and  made  her  niece  curtsey  to  them. 
She,  being  young  and  full  of  fun,  and  much  bored  at  Brissac, 
thought  of  having  a  joke  at  her  aunt's  expense,  and  said, 
all  of  a  sudden  :  "  Aunt,  look  at  that  fine  head  of  a  man  ! 
He  has  the  air  of  one  of  those  old  Italian  princes,  and  I 
am  sure,  if  you  made  inquiries  about  him,  you  would  find 
that  he  was  one."  "  My  dear  niece,"  cried  the  Marechale, 
"  how  clever  you  are  !  what  good  taste  you  have  !  I 
reaUy  think  you  must  be  right !  "  She  looked  carefully  at 
the  old  portrait,  made  inquiries,  or  pretended  to  do  so, 
and  declared  that  the  worthy  ancestor  was  really  an 
Italian  prince.  She  hastened  to  tell  her  nephew  of  the 
discovery  she  had  made,  who  only  laughed  at  it.  In  a 
day  or  two  she  thought  it  was  of  no  use  to  be  descended 
from  an  ancient  prince  of  Italy  if  she  had  nothing  to  show 
for  it,  so  she  devised  a  cap  of  dignity  like  those  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  with  some  slight  difference  ;  she  sent 
for  a  painter  on  the  sly,  and  had  the  cap  added  to  the 
Brissac  arms  on  their  carriages.  M.  and  Madame  de 
Brissac  soon  found  out  what  she  had  done  and  laughed 
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heartily  ;  but  the  cap  of  dignity  remained,  and  was  known 
to  them  for  a  long  time  as  "  my  aunt's  cap." 

This  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one  ;  M.  de  Brissac  was 
too  much  inclined  to  Italian  tastes.  A  separation  was 
arranged  by  M.  le  Prince,  who  kept  in  his  possession  certain 
documents  which  the  Duke  de  Brissac  would  not  have 
cared  to  see  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Parliament ; 
and  M.  le  Prince  was  pledged  to  place  them  there  if  M.  de 
Brissac  infringed  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  separation. 
My  sister  died  in  February  1684,  and  left  everything  to  me. 
Her  mother  had  died  of  smallpox  in  1670,  having  been 
promised  the  appointment  of  Lady  of  Honour  to  the 
Queen  at  the  death  of  Madame  de  Moutausier,  who  was 
very  ill,  but  survived  her. 

My  father  was  much  grieved  at  her  loss,  but  the  thought 
that  he  had  no  son  determined  him  k)  marry  again,  in 
spite  of  his  age.  He  looked  out  for  a  person  of  sufScient 
beauty  to  please  him,  of  an  age  not  too  much  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  own,  and  of  a  character  which  would  give 
him  no  uneasiness.  These  quaUties,  so  difficult  to  find 
united  in  one  person,  he  discovered  in  my  mother,  who, 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Pompadour,  afterwards  Madame 
de  Saint-Luc,  was  living  with  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme. 
The  young  ladies  were  tired  of  their  convent,  and  their 
mothers  did  not  care  to  have  them  at  home.  Both  were 
related  to  Madame  d'Angouleme  ;  she  gave  them  a  home, 
from  which  they  were  both  married. 

My  mother's  name  was  I'Aubepine  ;  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  d'Hauterive,  Lieutenant-General  in  the  King's 
army,  and  Colonel-General  of  the  French  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  fall  of  his  elder 
brother,  Chateauneuf,  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  cost  him  the 
Order  and  the  baton  of  Marshal  of  France,  which  had  been 
promised  him.  Warned  in  time  of  his  approaching  arrest, 
he  fled  to  Holland,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  gave  him 
the  Governorship  of  Breda.  He  had  married  the  heiress  of 
Ruffec,  whose  mother  was  aunt  of  the  first  Duke  de  Morte- 
mart ;    she  was  very  rich.     He  died  in  Holland  in  1670. 

My  father's  second  marriage  took  place  the  same  year. 
He  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  choice  ; 
he  found  a  wife  devoted  to  him,  virtuous  and  sensible, 
who  did  her  best  to  please  him  and  keep  him  in  health, 
and  also  to  give  me  as    good  an  education  as  possible. 
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Accordingly,  he  wished  to  keep  her  for  himself.  When 
Ladies  of  the  Palace  were  appointed  to  the  Queen,  instead 
of  her  Maids  of  Honour,  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  was 
fond  of  her  relations  (at  that  time  it  was  still  the  fashion 
to  be  so)  obtained  a  place  for  my  mother,  and  sent  to  tell 
her  what  she  had  done.  The  gentleman  who  brought  the 
message  found  her  not  at  home,  but  he  was  told  that  my 
father  was  in.  He  therefore  asked  to  see  him,  and  gave 
him  Madame  de  Montespan's  letter  to  my  mother.  My 
father  opened  it,  and  forthwith  wrote  to  Madame  de 
Montespan  that  he  was  much  obliged,  but  at  his  age  he  had 
taken  a  wife  for  himself,  and  not  for  the  Court ;  and  re- 
turned this  answer  by  the  same  messenger.  My  mother 
much  regretted  what  he  had  done,  but  she  never  let  him 
perceive  it. 

Before  I  finish  this  account  of  my  father's  life  I  must 
relate  an  afEair  which  ought  more  properly  to  have  been 
mentioned  earlier,  before  his  second  marriage.  The  memoirs 
of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  were  published,  and  my  father 
was  naturally  anxious  to  read  about  the  events  of  his 
time.  He  found  it  set  down  that  he  had  promised  M.  le 
Prince  to  take  his  side  ;  that  he  had  broken  his  word  ; 
that  M.  le  Prince  had  expected  to  have  control  of  Blaye, 
and  that  the  want  of  it  had  proved  a  serious  loss  to  his 
party.  The  passion  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  for  Madame 
de  Longueville  is  well  known.  This  princess,  while  at 
Bordeaux,  had  done  what  she  could  to  seduce  my  father 
from  his  allegiance ;  hoping  that  her  eloquence  and  personal 
charms  might  have  more  effect  than  her  letters,  she  had 
tried  every  means  to  obtain  an  interview,  and  was  ex-r 
tremely  angry  when  she  found  she  could  not.  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  was  ruined  and  in  deep  disgrace  at  Court, 
from  which  even  the  favour  of  his  fortunate  son  could 
never  relieve  him,  although  it  restored  the  fortunes  of  his 
family.  He  could  not  forget  how  different  would  have 
been  the  success  of  his  party  if  they  could  have  obtained 
possession  of  Blaye  ;  and  by  this  story  he  did  hia  best  to 
avenge  both  them  and  Madame  de  Longueville. 

My  father  was  so  incensed  by  this  atrocious  calumny 
that  he  seized  a  pen  and  wrote  in  the  margin,  "  The  author 
is  a  liar."  Not  content  with  that,  he  went  to  the  book- 
seller, and  by  threats,  promises,  and  entreaties  prevailed 
upon  him  to  show  him  his  remaining  stock  of  the  Memoirs. 
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He  took  a  pen  and  made  the  same  marginal  note  in  every 
copy.  The  bookseller's  astonishment  may  be  imagined; 
he  lost  no  time  in  letting  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  know 
what  had  happened.  The  latter,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
furious.  The  affair  caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  but 
my  father  talked  louder  than  the  author  and  his  friends  ; 
he  had  truth  on  his  side,  and,  as  the  events  were  of  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,  they  had  not  yet  been  forgotten.  He 
demanded  a  public  retractation ;  but  the  Court  interfered, 
and  it  was  considered  that  my  father  had  exacted  sufficient 
satisfaction  by  his  marginal  notes  and  the  language  he 
had  used  freely  in  piiblic. 

M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld's  friends  pretended  that  it  was 
a  mistake  arising  from  the  fact  that  Madame  la  Princesse, 
when  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Parliament  respecting 
the  imprisonment  of  her  sons,  had  been  accompanied  by 
my  uncle,  who,  as  a  relation,  had  been  unable  to  refuse 
such  a  service  ;  his  doing  so  had  made  her  hope  that  he 
would  follow  her  party  (which,  however,  he  never  did), 
and  that,  having  great  influence  with  my  father,  who  was 
at  Blaye,  he  would  bring  him  over  to  the  same  side.  AU 
these  excuses  were  taken  for  what  they  were  worth,  and 
the  matter  dropped.  My  father  could  not  obtain  anything 
more  satisfactory  ;  and  the  other  side  were  glad  to  say  no 
more  about  a  calumny  which  could  be  proved  to  be  false 
by  so  many  persons  stiU  living.  But  it  is  certain  that 
neither  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  nor  his  son  ever  forgave 
my  father,  so  true  it  is  that  it  is  easier  to  forgive  injuries 
which  one  has  received  than  those  which  one  has  inflicted 
on  others. 

My  father  spent  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  in  perfect 
health,  both  mental  and  bodUy  ;  in  no  favour  at  Court, 
but  not  without  a  consideration  which  the  King  felt  bound 
to  show  him,  as  did  the  Ministers,  of  whom  M.  Colbert  was 
a  friend  of  my  father's.  At  that  time  virtue  still  counted 
for  something.  The  principal  nobles,  even  those  in  greatest 
favour  at  Court  and  much  younger  than  himself,  dined 
sometimes  at  his  house,  where  I  have  seen  them.  He  had 
many  friends  in  all  ranks,  who  sought  his  company  ;  he 
welcomed  them  all,  even  in  extreme  old  age  ;  he  always 
kept  a  good  table  and  had  good  company  to  dine  with  him. 
In  his  government  he  was  so  much  the  master  that  nothing 
was  done  without  his  orders,  even  when  he  was  at  Paris. 
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If  there  was  a  vacancy  on  the  staff  of  Blaye,  the  King  sent 
him  the  list  of  applicants  ;  sometimes  he  chose  one  of 
them,  at  other  times  he  selected  a  person  who  had  not 
applied.  Nothing  was  refused  to  him.  He  was  the  only 
governor  who  still  retained  such  full  authority  ;  the  King 
said  that,  since  he  had  rendered  such  important  services  in 
his  government,  at  a  most  critical  time,  it  was  only  just 
that  everything  should  be  done  according  to  his  wishes. 

He  never  got  over  the  death  of  Louis  XIII  ;  he  never 
spoke  of  him  without  tears  in  his  eyes,  or  named  him 
otherwise  than  as  the  King,  his  master ;  he  never  missed 
going  to  Saint  Denis  on  the  14th  of  May,  to  attend  his 
anniversary  service,  or,  if  he  was  at  Blaye  on  that  day,  he 
caused  a  solemn  service  to  be  held  there.  Before  pre- 
senting me  to  the  King  he  took  me  to  Saint  Denis  one  14th 
of  May  ;  he  was  indignant  at  finding  that  he  was  the  only 
attendant  there.  It  was  not  only  that  he  owed  his  dignity, 
his  offices,  and  his  fortune  to  Louis  XIII,  having  inherited 
nothing  from  his  family  ;  he  loved  him  for  his  kindness, 
his  friendliness,  his  fatherly  care  for  his  education,  for  the 
complete  and  intimate  confidence  which  he  placed  in  him. 
It  was  for  the  loss  of  these,  not  for  his  altered  fortunes,  that 
he  was  inconsolable. 


CHAPTER    IV 
1693 

I  join  my  regiment  in  Flanders — The  King  leaves  his  army  at  an  ill- 
timed  moment,  and  returns  to  Versailles — Marshal  de  Luxembourg 
advances  to  meet  the  enemy — Battle  of  Neerwinden,  or  Landen — 
Incidents  of  the  battle — I  escape  unwounded  and  am  offered  the 
command  of  my  regiment — I  refuse,  but  accept  that  of  a  regiment 
of  Carbineers — Victory  of  Marsaglia  in  Italy — The  King's  partiality 
for  bastards. 

After  rendering  the  last  offices  to  my  father  I  went  to 
Mons  to  join  the  cavaky  regiment,  Royal-Roussillon,  in 
Avhich  I  was  Captain.  Montfort,  an  officer  of  distinction 
and  a  gentleman  by  birth,  was  Colonel ;  but  he  was  acting 
as  Brigadier  ;  Puyrobert,  also  a  gentleman,  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  ;  the  regiment  was  commanded,  in  the  absence  of 
Montfort,  by  d'Achy,  who  came  of  a  weU-known  family  m 
Picardy.  Three  more  honourable  gentlemen  never  existed, 
nor  of  characters  more  entirely  dissimilar.  The  first  was 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  the  second  very  good  company, 
the  third  very  hasty  and  irascible  ;  Montfort  and  d'Achy 
were  both  men  of  ability.  The  regiment  was  a  good  one 
in  all  respects  ;  it  consisted  of  twelve  troops,  each  of  fifty 
men,  making  four  squadrons.  It  is  impossible  for  men  to 
be  on  better  terms  than  I  was  with  aU  the  officers.  They 
vied  with  each  other  in  showing  me  respect  and  attention, 
I  responded  in  a  way  to  secure  a  continuance  of  their  good- 
will ;  and  I  succeeded  so  well,  that  d'Achy,  though  at 
daggers  drawn  with  Puyrobert,  consented  to  meet  him  at 
my  quarters  ;  without  speaking  to  each  other,  however. 

The  King  started  on  the  18th  of  May  with  the  ladies, 
stayed  with  them  a  few  days  at  Quesnoy,  and  then  sent 
them  to  Namur.  On  the  2nd  of  June  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  commanded  by  Marshal  de  Bouffiers, 
and  on  the  7th  took  the  camp  of  Gembloux  ;  so  that  there 
was  only  an  interval  of  half  a  league  between  his  left  and 
the  right  of  M.  de  Luxembourg,  with  safe  communication 
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between  the  two  armies.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  en- 
camped at  the  abbey  of  Pure,  in  such  a  position  that  he 
could  not  obtain  provisions,  and  could  not  retreat  without 
being  attacked  by  the  two  armies  of  the  King.  He  en- 
trenched himself  hastily,  and  repented  bitterly  of  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  brought  to  bay  in  such  a  situation. 
It  came  out  afterwards  that  he  wrote  several  times  to  his 
intimate  friend,  the  Prince  de  Vaudemont,  that  he  was  lost 
and  could  only  escape  by  a  miracle.  His  army  was  inferior 
to  either  of  ours,  and  our  forces  were  abundantly  provided 
with  everything. 

In  a  situation  which  was  all  that  could  be  desired  for 
a  great  enterprise,  and  with  four  months  before  him  in 
which  to  reap  the  profits,  the  King  informed  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg on  the  8th  of  June  that  he  intended  to  return  to 
Versailles,  and  to  send  Monseigneur  and  Marshal  de  Bouffiers 
with  a  strong  detachment  to  Germany.  M.  de  Luxembourg 
was  astonished  beyond  measure.  He  represented  to  the 
King  the  ease  with  which  he  could  force  the  entrenchments 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  beat  him  completely  with  one 
army,  while  the  other  would  have  the  whole  summer  before 
it  in  which  to  gather  the  fruits  of  victory.  He  contrasted 
the  effects  of  so  great  and  certain  a  victory  with  the  remote 
advantage  of  beating  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  at  Heilbronn  ; 
and  pointed  out  how,  if  the  Imperialists  sent  strong  detach- 
ments to  Flanders,  Germany  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
Marshal  de  Lorge  ;  these  detachments,  if  sent,  could  effect 
nothing  ;  while,  if  they  were  not  sent,  our  combined  armies 
could  do  as  they  pleased  in  the  Netherlands.  But  it  was 
useless  ;  the  King's  mind  was  made  up.  Luxembourg,  in 
despair  at  losing  the  chance  of  such  an  easy  and  glorious 
campaign,  went  down  on  his  knees  before  him,  but  could  not 
prevail.  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade 
the  King  from  going  with  the  army.  His  absences  made  her 
uneasy  ;  a  campaign  opened  so  successfully  would  have 
kept  him  away  for  long,  to  gather  his  laurels  in  person. 
Her  tears  at  their  separation,  and  her  subsequent  letters, 
were  arguments  to  which  all  consideration  for  the  State,  all 
desire  for  military  glory,  had  to  give  way. 

On  the  evening  of  this  fatal  day  M.  de  Luxembourg, 
beside  himself  with  grief,  confided  the  secret  to  Marshal  de 
Villeroy,  to  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  to  his  son  ;  they  could 
hardly  believe  it,  and  were  in  despair.     Next  day,  the  9th  o{ 
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June,  not  a  soul  had  a  suspicion  of  it.  It  chanced  that  I 
went'by  myself  on  duty  to  M.  de  Luxembourg's  quarters,  as 
I  often  did,  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  find  out  what  was 
to  happen  next  day.  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  no  one 
there  ;  everybody  was  gone  to  the  King'&  army.  As  I  sat 
on  my  horse,  wondering  what  it  could  mean,  and  deliberating 
whether  I  should  turn  back  or  go  on  to  the  King's  camp,  I 
saw  the  Prince  of  Conti,  also  alone,  coming  from  our  camp. 
"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  he  said,  laughing  at  my 
astonishment ;  he  then  told  me  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
take  leave  of  the  King,  and  that  I  had  better  go  with  him. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  taking  leave,  sir  ?  "  I  asked.  There- 
upon, telhng  our  grooms  to  keep  at  a  little  distance,  he  told 
me,  in  fits  of  laughter,  about  the  King's  retreat,  and  as,  in 
spite  of  my  youth,  he  knew  he  could  trust  me,  he  blamed  it 
pretty  freely.  I  listened  with  all  my  ears,  and  my  astonish- 
ment was  such  that  I  could  only  ask  him  a  fev/  questions. 
Chatting  in  this  way,  we  met  the  Generals  returning.  The 
two  Marshals,  M.  le  Due,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  Prince  de 
Tingry,  Albergotti,  and  Puysegur  dismounted,  drew  a  little 
to  one  side,  and  spent  a  good  half -hour  in  talking — perhaps 
one  may  say,  in  cursing  ;  after  which  each  went  his  own 
v/ay.  I  rode  on  with  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  we  did  not 
dawdle  for  fear  of  being  too  late,  still  talking  over  this 
most  strange  and  unexpected  event. 

On  arriving  at  the  King's  quarters  we  found  astonishment 
on  all  faces,  and  indignation  on  a  good  many.  The  Prince 
of  Conti  went  up  to  take  leave  ;  as  the  King  was  coming 
down  the  steps  leading  to  the  dining-room  the  Duke  de 
la  Tremouille  told  me  to  go  up  to  meet  the  King  in  order  to 
take  mine.  I  did  so  half-way  up  the  steps.  The  King 
stopped,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  wish  me  good  fortune  in 
the  campaign.  The  King  having  sat  down  to  dinner,  I 
rejoined  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  we  mounted  our  horses.  He 
was  always  extremely  pohte  and  fuU  of  tact.^  He  told  me 
that  he  had  to  ask  my  permission  to  do  something  which  was 
perhaps  not  very  civU  :  he  wished  to  call  on  M.  le  Prince 
and  have  some  conversation  with  him,  and  he  asked  me  to 
be  so  kind  as  to  wait  while  he  did  so.  He  was  with  him 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  On  our  return  to  the 
camp  we  did  nothing  but  discuss  the  news  of  the  day. 

»  The  Prince  of  Conti  was,  of  course,  Saint-Simon's  senior   by  many 
years,  be-sides  being  a  general  officer. 
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Next  morning  the  King  and  Monseigneur  started  for  Namur, 
from  which  place  Monseigneur  proceeded  to  Germany,  and 
the  King,  accompanied  by  the  ladies,  to  Versailles ;  never 
to  return  to  the  frontier. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  retreat  in  the  army,  and  even 
among  foreign  nations,  was  incredible.  Our  enemies  could 
not  conceal  their  surprise  and  delight.  Their  comments, 
so  far  as  we  heard  them,  were  not  more  outrageous  than 
those  made  in  our  own  armies,  in  Paris,  and  at  Court ;  even 
the  courtiers,  who  are  usually  glad  enough  to  find  themselves 
back  at  Versailles,  made  it  a  point  of  honour  on  this  occasion 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  return.  It  became  known  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  written  to  Vaudemont  that  he  heard, 
from  a  source  which  he  had  always  found  trustworthy,  that 
the  King  intended  to  retreat,  but  he  could  not  believe  it ; 
and  then,  in  a  second  letter,  that  his  deliverance  was  certain, 
and  he  owed  it  to  a  miracle  without  which  neither  his  army 
nor  the  Netherlands  could  have  been  saved.  Among  all 
these  rumours  the  King  arrived  at  Versailles  with  the 
ladies  on  the  25th  of  June. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  M.  de  Luxembourg  having  heard 
that  Tilly  was  marching  with  a  force  of  6,000  cavalry  to 
take  up  a  post  from  which  he  could  intercept  our  convoys, 
resolved  to  attack  him,  which  he  did  next  morning.  The 
enemy  was  so  thoroughly  beaten  and  put  to  flight  that  we 
hardly  took  any  prisoners.  Marshal  de  Villeroy  went  after- 
wards to  take  Huy,  with  a  strong  detachment,  covered  by 
the  rest  of  the  army  under  M.  de  Luxembourg.  The  place 
was  taken  in  three  days,  with  little  loss  on  our  side.  After 
occupying  several  positions,  the  army  finally  took  up  that 
of  Lecki,  three  leagues  from  Li6ge.  A  quantity  of  fascines 
were  collected  by  each  battalion,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
report  that  we  were  about  to  attack  the  lines  of  Liege. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  however,  orders  came  in  the  evening 
to  burn  the  fascines,  and  to  be  ready  to  march.  Next 
morning,  very  early  on  account  of  the  heat,  the  army 
marched  and  passed  the  defile  of  Warem,  halting  at  the  far 
end.  During  the  halt  I  went  into  a  neighbouring  barn  with 
some  officers  of  our  brigade,  to  get  something  to  eat  in  the 
shade.  As  we  were  finishing  our  meal,  Boissieux,  Comet  of 
my  troop,  arrived,  having  been  out  with  Lefevre,  a  Captain 
in  our  regiment.  The  latter  had  begun  life  as  a  swineherd, 
and  had  raised  himself  by  sheer  merit ;  though  old,  he  had 
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never  learnt  to  read  or  write.  He  was  one  of  the  best  scouts 
in  the  army,  never  going  out  without  seeing  the  enemy,  or 
getting  certain  news  of  them.  We  all  liked  and  respected 
him,  as  did  our  Generals.  Boissieux  told  us  joyfully  that  we 
Bhould  soon  be  in  touch  with  the  enemy,  as  their  camp  had 
been  seen  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Gette,  and  there  would 
certainly  be  a  great  battle.  On  hearing  this  we  left  him 
to  finish  what  was  left  of  our  food,  and  mounted  our  horses. 
I  went  to  the  windmill  of  Warem,  in  which  were  our  principal 
Generals,  with  M.  le  Due  and  Marshal  de  Joyeuse  ;  while  M. 
de  Luxembourg,  with  the  Duke  of  Ghartres  and  the  Prince 
of  Gonti,  had  gone  forward.  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
windmiU,  and,  having  heard  the  news,  went  on  to  rejoin  the 
regiment. 

Here  is  the  narrative  which  I  wrote  the  day  after  the 
battle,  and  sent  to  my  mother  and  some  of  our  friends : — 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  his  army,  had  taken  up  a 
position  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Gette,  a  small  river, 
fordable  only  in  a  few  places,  with  high,  steep  banks.  Having 
reconnoitred  their  position  with  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  the 
Duke  of  Ghartres,  the  Prince  of  Gonti,  and  a  small  escort, 
M.  de  Luxembourg  sent  back  to  the  windmill  of  Warem  to 
tell  Marshal  de  Joyeuse  to  advance  the  whole  army.  The 
Prince  of  Gonti  rode  back  and  took  charge  of  the  infantry, 
several  brigades  of  which  were  still  engaged  in  the  defile 
of  Warem.  The  army  made  a  rapid  march,  halting,  how- 
ever, from  time  to  time  to  wait  for  the  infantry ;  and  by 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening  had  advanced  three  leagues  beyond 
Warem,  where  it  was  halted  in  a  plain.  A  short  time 
afterwards  the  troops  advanced  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  nearer  to  the  enemy,  and  passed  the  night  drawn 
up  in  columns,  the  infantry  and  artillery  still  coming  up. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  spirit  of  the  troops  after  this 
march  of  eight  leagues,  and  their  eagerness  to  attack  the 
enemy,  in  whose  camp  we  heard  much  noise  and  movement 
all  through  the  night,  so  that  we  were  afraid  they  were 
retreating. 

About  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  artillery  began  to 
play.  Our  batteries  had  been  drawn  up  at  rather  too  great 
a  distance  ;  it  was  not  till  an  hour  later  that  they  were  all 
in  position,  and  the  cannonade  began  in  earnest ;  it  was 
then  seen  that  our  task  was  no  easy  one.  The  enemy  occu- 
pied all  the  heights,  their  fianks  resting  on  villages  which 
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had  been  carefully  entrenched.  They  had  also  made  a 
long  entrenchment,  with  a  number  of  small  redoubts,  ex- 
tending from  one  village  to  the  other,  up  to  a  deep  ravine 
which  covered  their  right ;  so  that  the  only  possible  way 
to  attack  them  was  between  the  villages,  from  which  they 
had  to  be  driven.  These  were  too  near  together  to  give 
space  for  our  troops  to  deploy  ;  they  had  to  advance  in 
deep  formation,  and  were  liable  to  be  attacked  in  flank, 
especially  on  our  left,  while  in  the  meantime  the  enemy's 
batteries,  well  arranged  along  their  entrenchments,  made 
havoc  among  our  cavalry,  which  was  opposite  them,  drawn 
up  in  a  very  confused  formation  for  want  of  space. 

The  Prince  of  Conti  and  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  with  a  strong 
force  of  infantry,  attacked  Lower  Landen,  the  village  on 
our  right.  Feuquieres,"  a  Lieutenant-General,  who  lacked 
neither  courage  nor  capacity,  was  accused  of  having  refused 
to  move.  At  the  same  time  Montchevreuil,  under  Marshal 
de  Joyeuse  himself,  on  horseback,  pulled  out  the  first 
palisade  and  attacked  Neerwinden,  the  village  on  our 
left,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  battle.  Montchevreuil  was 
killed,  andreplacedby  Rubentel,  another  Lieutenant-Gteneral, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  taken  prisoner.  These 
two  attacks  on  the  right  and  left  were  roughly  driven  back, 
and,  but  for  the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  disorder  on  our  right 
would  have  been  very  great. 

M.  de  Luxembourg,  seeing  his  infantry  somewhat  dis- 
couraged, caused  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  to  advance  at 
the  trot,  as  if  to  carry  the  entrenchments  in  front,  between 
the  villages.  The  enemy's  infantry  which  lined  them  let 
the  cavalry  come  up  within  pistol-shot,  and  then  fired  a 
volley  with  such  effect  that  the  horsemen  turned  and  went 
back  faster  than  they  had  come  up.  Rallied  with  difiiculty 
by  their  officers  and  generals,  they  were  twice  brought  up 
to  renew  the  attack ;  but  with  the  same  unfortunate  result. 
It  was  not  that  M.  de  Luxembourg  expected  his  cavalry  to 
force  entrenchments  which  a  man  could  hardly  climb  over 
on  foot ;  but  he  hoped,  by  this  general  and  daring  attack, 
to  frighten  the  enemy  out  of  their  trenches.  Seeing  that 
his  attempt  had  failed,  that  his  infantry  had  been  repulsed 
from  the  villages,  and  his  cavalry  three  times  from  the 

'  Ho  was  a  very  able  man,  and  left  some  admirable  Memoirs  of  his 
campaigns ;  but  he  was  jealous  and  ill-tempered,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  actuated  by  spite  against  M.  de  Luxembourg. 
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entrenchments  in  front,  he  withdrew  the  latter  into  a  kind 
of  hollow  where  they  were  sheltered  from  direct  artillery 
fire,  and  only  liable  to  be  hit  by  ricochet  shots.  For  four 
hours  they  had  stood  under  a  terrible  fire  of  cannon,  moving 
only  to  close  up  the  ranks  as  files  were  swept  away.  They 
remained  in  the  hollow  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 

The  three  Marshals,  the  three  Princes,  Albergotti,  and 
the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  eldest  son  of  M.  de  Luxembourg 
(formerly  known  by  the  title  of  Prince  de  Tingry),  held  a 
conference  in  the  same  hollow,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
cavalry,  and  almost  at  the  head  of  my  regiment.  It  lasted 
some  time,  and,  to  judge  by  what  one  could  see,  the  dis- 
cussion was  pretty  warm  ;  when  it  was  over  they  separated. 

Then  the  regiments  of  French  and  Swiss  Guards  were 
put  in  motion,  covered  by  the  cavalry  ;  and,  led  by  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  marched  straight  for  the  village  of  Neer- 
winden  on  our  left,  which  they  attacked  furiously.  As 
soon  as  it  was  seen  that  they  were  begirming  to  carry  some 
of  the  gardens  and  entrenched  houses,  the  household  troops, 
the  carbineers,  and  all  the  cavalry  were  ordered  to  advance. 
Each  squadron  defiled  as  it  could,  through  ditches,  hedges, 
gardens,  hop-fields,  barns,  houses,  of  which  the  walls  were 
knocked  down  as  much  as  possible  to  make  passages  ;  while 
higher  up  in  the  village  the  infantry  on  both  sides  were 
attacking  and  defending  with  extraordinary  vigour.  In 
the  meantime,  Harcourt  with  a  small  detached  corps,  which 
Guiscard  had  joined,  had  started  from  a  place  six  leagues 
away  (I  do  not  know  whether  by  order  of  M.  de  Luxembourg 
or  whether,  hearing  the  sound  of  cannon,  he  did  it  on  his 
own  responsibility)  and  now  appeared  in  the  plain  on  our 
left,  but  stiU  at  a  considerable  distance.  At  the  same 
time  our  cavalry  began  to  debouch  from  the  village,  and  to 
reform  after  the  disorder  caused  by  such  a  strange  attack. 

The  enemy,  shaken  by  these  events,  began  to  abandon 
the  village,  and  to  retire  into  their  central  entrenchments. 
Their  cavalry,  which  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  coming 
out  from  behind  their  entrenchments,  advanced  in  good 
order  over  the  plain  where  ours  were  debouching,  and  at 
the  first  onset  made  our  household  troops  give  way. 
These  troops  had  hitherto  been  considered  invincible  ;  but 
they  had  not  had  time  to  reform  properly  after  their  diffi- 
cult passage  through  the  village.  The  guards  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  those  of  M.  de  Vaudemont,  and  two  English 
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regiments  had  the  honour  of  this  action  ;  but  they  could 
not  break  the  light  cavalry  of  the  guard,  nor  make  them 
yield  an  inch  of  ground.  The  latter  had  perhaps  been  more 
successful  in  keeping  their  formation  than  the  other  troops, 
or  were  more  fortunate  in  their  ground.  The  household 
troops  were  soon  rallied,  and  did  wonders  ;  while  the  rest 
of  the  cavalry  emerged  from  the  village,  and  reformed  their 
ranlcs. 

The  Duke  of  Chartres  charged  several  times  at  the  head 
of  his  brave  squadron  of  the  household  cavalry,  with  a 
coolness  and  courage  worthy  of  his  birth  ;  he  was  once 
almost  taken  prisoner  in  the  melee.  The  Marquis  d'Arcy, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  governor,  was  constantly  at 
his  side  in  this  action,  as  he  had  been  at  Steinkirk,  with 
the  coolness  of  an  old  soldier  and  the  courage  of  youth. 
M.  le  Due,  who  had  the  credit  of  advising  the  last  attack 
on  Neerwinden,  was  always  between  the  enemy's  fire  and 
our  own. 

The  whole  of  our  cavalry,  having  reformed  in  the  plain, 
made  five  charges  in  succession  ;  and  at  last  drove  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  into  the  Gette, 
where  a  great  number  were  drowned.  The  Prince  of  Conti, 
having  made  himself  master  of  the  vUlage  of  Neerwinden 
(where  he  received  a  contusion  in  the  side  and  a  sabre-cut 
on  the  head,  stopped  by  the  iron  of  his  hat),  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  cavalry  and  attacked  the 
rear  of  the  central  entrenchment ;  with  the  assistance  of 
the  infantry  which  had  stormed  Neerwinden,  he  drove 
the  enemy  out  of  their  line  of  trenches.  But  as  the  main 
body  of  our  cavalry  was  too  far  off,  and  the  infantry  could 
not  march  quickly  enough,  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  though 
hasty,  was  effected  in  good  order.  About  four  or  five  in 
the  afternoon  aU  was  over,  after  twelve  hours'  fighting  on 
one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  whole  summer. 

I  wiU  here  interrupt  my  general  narrative  to  say  a  word 
about  myself.  I  was  in  the  third  squadron  of  the  Royal- 
Roussillon,  commanded  by  the  senior  Captain  of  the  regi- 
ment, a  very  brave  gentleman  of  Picardy,  and  a  general 
favourite,  named  Grandvilliers.  Du  Puy,  another  Captain, 
who  was  on  the  right  of  our  squadron,  offered  out  of  courtesy 
to  let  me  take  his  place,  which  I  refused.  He  was  killed 
in  one  of  our  five  charges.  I  had  two  gentlemen  in  attend- 
ance on  me,  one,  a  man  of  merit,  who  had  been  my  governor  ; 
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the  other  an  equerry  of  my  mother's  ;  I  had  also  two 
grooms  with  led  horses,  and  a  valet-de-chambre.  In  these 
charges  I  rode  an  excellent  bay  horse,  from  which  I  had 
not  dismounted  since  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Feeluig 
that  he  was  becoming  tired,  I  looked  round  for  a  fresh 
horse,  when  I  perceived  that  my  gentlemen  were  no  longer 
there.  My  servants  were  not  far  from  the  squadron,  and 
my  valet-de-chambre,  named  Bretonneau,  who  had  been  with 
me  almost  from  my  childhood,  asked  me  abruptly  whether 
he  could  not  bring  me  a  fresh  horse  just  as  well  as  those  two 
gentlemen  who  had  disappeared  long  ago.  I  then  mounted 
a  very  good-looking  grey  horse,  and  rode  him  in  two  more 
charges  ;  I  got  off  with  no  more  damage  than  the  crupper  of 
my  saddle  cut  through,  and  a  gold  ornament  of  my  coat 
torn  off. 

My  late  governor  had  followed  me,  but  the  moment  we 
charged  his  horse  took  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  would 
have  twice  carried  him  into  the  enemy's  lines  if  he  had 
not  been  stopped,  the  first  time  by  d'Achy,  and  the  second 
by  a  Lieutenant.  The  horse  was  wounded,  and  he  then 
mounted  a  troop-horse.  He  was  not  much  more  fortunate 
after  this  adventure.  He  lost  his  wig  and  hat ;  some  one 
gave  him  a  great  Spanish  hat  with  a  cockade,  which  he  took 
without  thinking,  but  it  drew  on  him  the  fire  of  our  own  men. 
At  last  he  reached  the  baggage-train,  where  he  waited  to 
hear  the  result  of  the  battle,  and  what  had  become  of  me. 
As  for  the  other,  who  had  vanished  at  the  beginning  and  not 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  adventures,  he  turned  up  when 
everything  was  weU  over.  I  was  just  about  to  eat  a  morsel 
with  some  officers  of  our  regiment,  when  he  came  up  to  me 
and  boldly  congratulated  himself  on  having  brought  me  my 
fresh  horse  so  opportunely.  I  was  so  astonished  and  in- 
dignant at  his  effrontery  that  I  did  not  answer  a  word,  and 
never  spoke  to  him  afterwards  ;  but,  seeing  what  stuff  this 
brave  gentleman  was  made  of,  I  got  rid  of  him  on  my  return 
from  the  army. 

When  we  halted  on  the  previous  evening  my  servants, 
hearing  that  a  battle  was  imminent,  wisely  saved  a  leg 
of  mutton  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  I  had  despatched 
that  morning  with  the  help  of  my  brother-officers.  We 
were  all  uncommonly  hungry  when  we  saw  in  the  distance 
two  or  three  horsemen  wandering  about  the  plain,  in  charge 
of  two  pack-horses.     One  of  us  went  alter  them,  and  dis- 
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covered  my  maitre-d'Mtel,  whom  he  brought  back  with  his 
convoy,  to  our  great  delight.  This  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  d'Achy  and  Puyrobert  really  made  up  their  quarrel, 
and  drank  together.  The  latter  had  shown  much  courage 
and  judgment.  D'Achy  was  delighted,  made  all  the 
advances,  and  they  remained  friends  ever  afterwards.  Both 
were  friends  of  mine,  and  this  hearty  reconciliation  gave 
much  pleasure  to  me  and  to  all  the  officers  of  the 
regiment. 

When  we  had  eaten  I  went  with  some  of  the  senior  officers 
to  inspect  the  battle-field,  and  especially  the  enemy's 
entrenchments.  It  is  astonishing  how,  in  the  few  hours 
they  had  at  their  disposal,  most  of  them  in  darkness,  they 
had  contrived  to  make  them  so  formidable,  over  the  long 
distance  between  the  two  villages.  The  parapets  were 
four  feet  high,  with  wide  and  deep  ditches  ;  everywhere 
they  were  regularly  constructed,  with  small  redoubts  at 
intervals  to  give  a  flanking  fire,  and  with  openings  covered 
by  haL£-moons,  equally  well  constructed.  The  two  villages, 
surrounded  as  usual  in  that  country  by  strong  hedges  and 
ditches,  were  even  more  strongly  fortified.  The  enormous 
number  of  bodies  which  choked,  rather  than  strewed,  the 
streets,  especially  at  Neerwinden,  testified  to  the  vigorous 
resistance  we  had  encountered  ;  and  certainly  the  victory 
cost  us  dear. 

We  lost  Montchevreun,  a  highly  honourable  man,  and 
a  good  General,  who  commanded  the  King's  regiment  of 
infantry ;  Lignery,  Mar^chal-de-camp,  who  commanded  the 
body-guards  ;  LordLucan,  Captain  of  the  King  of  England's 
guards  ;  the  Duke  d'Uzes,  and  Prince  Paul  of  Lorraine,  last 
surviving  son  of  M.  de  Lislebonne,  Colonels,  the  first  of 
infantry,  the  latter  of  cavalry  ;  five  Brigadiers  of  cavalry  ; 
Saint-Simon,  a  distant  relation  of  mine,  of  the  branch  of 
Montbleru ;  Montfort,  our  Colonel ;  and  Quoadt,  our 
Brigadier.  I  saw  the  latter  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  early  in 
the  morning,  when  the  Duke  de  la  Feuillade  took  his  place, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  command  of  our  brigade.  He 
disappeared  directly  he  took  over  the  command,  and  we  saw 
nothing  of  him  for  half  an  hour  ;  he  had  gone  to  perform 
his  toilet !  He  came  back  powdered,  and  adorned  with  a 
handsome  scarlet  cloak,  embroidered  with  silver  ;  all  his 
equipments  and  those  of  his  horse  were  equally  magnificent. 
The  Count  de  Montrevel  and  many  other  officers  of  distinc- 
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tion  were  also  killed.  I  lost  the  Marquis  de  Chauvalon, 
my  first  cousin,  only  son  of  my  mother's  sister,  who  never 
got  over  her  grief.  Albergotti,  a  favourite  of  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg's, carried  the  details  of  our  losses  to  Versailles  ;  he 
fainted  in  Madame  de  Maintenon's  apartments,  and,  fashion- 
able as  he  was,  he  v/as  much  laughed  at. 

The  enemy  lost  the  Prince  of  Barbangon,  who  had  de- 
fended Namur,  the  Count  de  Solars,  the  Earl  of  Athlone, 
and  several  other  generals.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the 
.son  of  the  Earl  of  Athlone  were  taken  prisoners.  Ruvigny 
was  also  taken,  but  instantly  released  ;  his  captors  pre- 
tended not  to  recognise  him.^  The  total  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  reckoned  at  more  than  20,000  men.  Our  own  loss 
cannot  be  estimated  at  much  less  than  half  that  number. 
We  took  aU  their  guns,  eight  mortars,  many  ammunition 
wagons,  and  a  great  number  of  standards.  The  victory 
may  be  said  to  have  been  complete. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  astonished  that  the  continual 
fire  of  his  cannon  could  not  shake  our  cavalry,  which  endured 
it  for  six  hours  at  the  halt  and  in  close  formation,  rode 
angrily  up  to  his  batteries,  accusing  his  artillery-men  of 
bad  shooting.  When  he  saw  the  effect  of  their  fire,  he 
turned  his  horse  round,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  the  insolent 
nation  !  "  He  remained  in  action  almost  to  the  last,  when, 
seeing  that  no  reasonable  hope  of  victory  remained,  he 
retired  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  by  bridges  which  they 
had  thrown  over  the  Gette.  The  King's  army  marched 
towards  nightfall  to  a  camp  near  at  hand,  headquarters 
being  at  Landen.  Several  brigades,  of  which  ours  was  one, 
were  overtaken  by  darkness  before  they  could  reach  the 
camp,  and  had  to  bivouac  in  columns  where  they  were. 

Early  next  morning  I  went  to  headquarters  to  congratu- 
late M.  de  Luxembourg,  who  was  with  the  Princes,  Marshal 
de  Villeroy,  and  a  few  Generals.  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
the  Prince  of  Conti ;  he  showed  me  the  contusion  he  had 
received  on  his  side,  and  seemed  not  indifferent  to  the 
glory  he  had  won.  I  was  delighted  at  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Chartres.  I  had  been,  in  a  manner,  brought  up  with  him. , 
If  the  expression  may  be  permitted  to  one  so  much  his 
inferior  in  rank,  a  great  friendship  had  sprung  up  between 

»  He  was  a  French  Protestant,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland  at 
the  time  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  he  would  have  been 
liable  to  be  put  to  death  if  he  had  been  taken. 
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us,  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  army  whom  I  saw  more 
frequently. 

The  enemy  had  retreated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels. 
For  some  time  M.  de  Luxembourg's  only  care  was  for  the 
repose  and  subsistence  of  his  troops.  The  laurels  he  had 
won  did  not  exempt  him  from  criticism.  He  was  accused 
of  having  made  two  mistakes:  the  first,  that  of  having 
fought  the  battle  at  all ;  the  second,  that  of  not  having 
profited  by  his  victory.  As  to  the  battle,  he  was  blamed 
for  having  risked  it  against  an  army  so  well  posted  and  so 
strongly  entrenched,  his  own  being  but  sKghtly  superior 
in  numbers  and  tired  with  the  long  march  of  the  previous 
day.  He  was  accused,  not  without  justice,  of  having  been 
more  than  once  on  the  point  of  losing  it,  and  of  having  won 
it  only  by  French  courage  and  a  reckless  expenditure  of  lives. 
As  for  his  failure  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  it  was 
said  openly  that  he  would  not  complete  it  for  fear  of  ending 
a  war  which  made  him  a  great  and  necessary  personage. 

The  first  criticism  is  easily  answered.  He  had  received 
repeated  orders  to  give  battle,  and  he  could  not  suppose 
that  in  one  short  night  the  enemy  would  have  been  able 
to  construct  their  formidable  entrenchments,  which  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  on  the  morning  of  the  battle.  As  to  the 
other  criticism,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  It  is  true 
that  all  was  over  at  half-past  four,  when  the  enemy  was  in 
full  retreat — part  of  their  army  in  flight.  We  had  pontoons 
ready  to  cross  the  Gette  ;  on  the  further  side  of  that  river 
the  country  is  open,  and  in  July  there  was  sufiicient  day- 
light left  for  the  pursuit.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  soldiers 
were  worn  out  with  the  previous  march  and  twelve  hours' 
fighting ;  that  the  horses,  especially  the  artillery  and 
commissariait  horses,  could  hardly  move  ;  and  that  we 
required  supplies  both  of  food  and  ammunition.^ 

'  It  was  at  thia  battle  of  Neerwinden,  or  Landen,  that  Corporal  Trim 
received  the  wound  in  his  knee  for  which  he  was  nursed  by  the  B^guine. 
Lovers  of  "Tristram  Shandy"  will  remember  the  conversation  between 
him  and  XTncle  Toby  on  the  subject.  "  '  Your  Honour  remembers  with 
concern,'  said  the  Corporal,  '  the  total  rout  and  confusion  of  our  camp 
and  army  at  the  affair  of  Landen.  Every  one  was  left  to  shift  for  himself  ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  regiments  of  Wyndham,  Lumley,  and  Gal- 
way,  which  covered  the  retreat  over  the  bridge  of  Neerspecken,  the  King 
himself  could  scarce  have  gained  it ;  he  was  pressed  hard,  as  your  Honour 
knows,  on  every  side  of  him.'  '  Gallant  mortal !  '  cried  my  Uncle 
Toby,  caught  with  enthusiasm;  '  this  moment,  now  that  all  is  lost,  I  see 
him  galloping  across  me,  Corporal,  to  the  left,  to  bring  up  the  remains  of 
the  English  horse  along  with  him  to  support  the  right,  and  tear  the  laurel 
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Marshal  de  Lorge  crossed  the  Rhme  and  took  the  town 
and  castle  of  Heidelberg  ;  then  crossed  the  Neckar  and 
took  Zuingenberg.  Monseigneur  having  joined  him  with  his 
forces,  the  Marshal  wished  to  attack  Heilbronn ;  but  Mon- 
seigneur raised  objections.  The  Marshal  persisted,  and  the 
troops  were  eager  for  the  attack,  when  everything  was 
stopped  on  a  little  private  word  of  advice  from  Saint-Pouenge 
and  the  First  Equerry.  The  Marshal  was  furious  ;  but 
Chaulny,  having  been  led  away  by  the  other  two,  and 
Monseigneur  leaning  strongly  to  their  side,  he  had  to  give 
way,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  army.  The  remainder  of  the 
campaign  was  passed  amidst  abundance  of  provisions,  and 
Monseigneur  returned  in  good  time  to  Versailles,  with  his 
three  peaceful  advisers. 

Tourville  captured  and  dispersed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet.  Rooke,  who  commanded  it,  lost  nearly 
fifty  vessels  burnt  or  sunk,  and  twenty-seven  captured,  all 
rich  merchant-ships.  The  cargo  of  one  of  them  was  valued 
at  500,000  crowns,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  total  loss 
to  the  enemy  was  not  less  than  thirty  million  livres.  Two 
large  ships  of  war  were  also  captured,  and  two  sunk.     Coet- 

froiu  Luxembourg's  brow,  if  yet  'tis  possible  : — I  see  him  with  the  knot 
of  his  scarf  shot  off,  infusing  fresh  spirits  into  poor  Galway's  regiment, 
riding  along  the  line,   then  charging  Conii  at  the  head  of  it : — Brave, 

brave  !    by   Heaven  !  '    cried   Uncle   Toby,   '  he   deserves  a  crown -' 

'  As  richly  as  a  thief  a  halter  !  '  shouted  Trim.  My  Uncle  Toby  knew 
the  Corporal's  loyally,  otherwise  the  comparison  was  not  at  all  to  his 
naind,"  etc. 

This  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  in  which  British  troops  were  ever 
engaged.  The  villages  of  Neerwinden  and  Laer  on  the  right  flank,  the 
key  of  the  position,  were  the  scene  of  desperate  fighting.  They  were 
defended  by  the  three  regiments  of  Guards,  the  3rd,  4th,  21st,  25th,  and 
26th  regiments,  two  other  British  regiments,  Mackay's  and  Lauder's, 
which  afterwards  disappeared  from  the  Army  List,  and  some  Hanoverian 
troops.  The  French  twice  captured  Neerwinden  and  were  again  driven 
out ;  but  the  third  assault  was  successful ;  the  defenders  had  almost 
exhausted  their  amniunition,  and  Luxembourg's  demonstrations  against 
other  parts  of  the  position  prevented  King  William  from  bringing  up 
reinforcements.  The  villages  of  Neerlanden  and  Rumsdorp,  on  the  left, 
were  also  defended  by  British  troops,  including  the  Scots  Guards,  the 
1st,  2nd,  14th,  16th,  and  19th  regiments,  who  made  a  desperate  resistance. 
The  loss  of  the  Allies  is  put  down  by  Mr.  Fortescue  ("  History  of  the  British 
Army  ")  at  12,000  men  ;  their  chief  losses  were  in  the  retreat.  The  posi- 
tion, though  strong  in  itself,  was  a  very  bad  one,  for  King  William  fought 
with  his  back  to  an  unfordable  river,  insufficiently  provided  with  bridges. 
The  loss  of  the  French  is  stated  by  Voltaire  at  8,000,  by  Macaulay  at 
10,000.     The  Allies  had  50,000  men  in  the  field;   the  French  80,000. 

The  cavaliy  led  by  King  William  in  the  desperate  charge  described  by 
Uncle  Toby  were  the  Life-Guarda,  the  1st,  3rd,  4th,  and  Cth  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  Galway's  Hoise. 
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logon  burnt  the  English  ships  which  had  retreated  to 
Gibraltar. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  places  of  the  Colonels  of  regiments 
killed  at  Neerwinden  were  fiUed  up.  All  the  Captains  of 
the  Royal-Roussillon,  with  Puyrobert,  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  at  their  head,  wished  me  to  allow  them  to  write 
and  ask  that  I  should  be  given  the  command  ;  and  they 
were  supported  by  Montfort,  the  Major,  brother  of  our 
Marechal-de-camp.  They  were  very  urgent;  but,  though 
much  flattered  by  such  an  offer  on  the  day  after  a  great 
battle,  I  resolutely  declined.  I  looked  upon  this  command 
as  the  rightful  property  of  the  Chevalier  de  Montfort,  whose 
brother  had  bought  it.  I  wrote  to  M.  de  Beauvilliers  on 
his  behalf,  and  begged  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  to  use  his  influence  for  him.  He, 
however,  would  not  give  a  positive  promise  lest  he  should 
be  embarrassed  by  similar  petitions  for  other  regiments. 
Morstein,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  him,  said  to  me 
in  his  presence  that  it  was  easy  to  guess  who  would  have 
the  regiment,  and  was  put  to  shame  by  the  Duke's  reply. 

Praslin  asked  for  it,  and  obtained  it  by  the  influence  of  his 
friend  Barbesieux.  I  knew  he  was  asking  for  it,  and  told 
him  my  wish  that  it  should  be  given  to  our  Major.  On  the 
day  when  M.  de  Chartres  introduced  him  to  the  regiment 
Praslin  came  to  me  early,  dined,  and  spent  the  whole  day 
with  me.  He  and  the  Chevalier  de  Montfort  were  on  the 
best  of  terms.  He  was  succeeded  in  command  of  his  own 
regiment  by  the  Count  de  Toulouse.  D'Achy,  who  received 
no  promotion,  was  very  angry  ;  and  would  not  see  Praslin 
or  hear  his  name  mentioned.  I  did  my  best  to  cure  him  of 
his  folly,  but  he  carried  it  so  far  that  he  never  would  dine 
with  me  unless  he  was  sure  that  Praslin  would  not  be  there, 
although  the  latter  did  all  he  could  to  soothe  him.  For 
my  own  part,  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our 
new  Colonel,  and  a  friendship  sprang  up  between  us  which 
only  ended  with  his  death. 

On  the  15th  of  September  Marshal  de  Villeroy  invested 
Charleroy,  the  siege  being  covered  by  the  army  of  M.  de 
Luxembourg,  of  which  my  regiment  formed  part.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  made  no  attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
it  surrendered  on  the  11th  of  October,  our  loss  having 
been  insignificant.  In  Spain  M.  de  Noailles  took  Rosas, 
and  in  Italy  Cattinat  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Duke 
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of  Savoy  at  Marsaglia  on  the  4tli  of  October.  The  Duke  was 
reported  to  have  lost  17,000  men,  36  guns,  all  his  baggage, 
and  50  colours.  Many  French  Protestants  fought  desper- 
ately in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  were  nearly  all  killed. 
Our  loss  did  not  amount  to  3,000  men.  The  Irish  in  our 
service  distinguished  themselves.  The  King  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  to  M^  de  Vendome  and  his  brother,  who  had  been 
in  the  battle  ^ ;  though  he  did  not  show  the  same  favour  to 
M.  le  Due  and  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  did  at  least  as  good 
service  at  Neerwinden  as  the  others  had  done  at  Marsaglia. 
Everybody  was  scandalised  at  this  mark  of  partiality. 

As  soon  as  the  army  went  into  whiter- quarters  I  made 
haste  to  leave  it,  after  visiting  Tournay  and  its  fine  citadel. 
I  found  the  roads  and  stages  in  great  disorder  ;  and,  among 
other  adventures,  I  was  driven  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  postilion 
who  upset  me  in  the  dark  near  Quesnoy.  At  Noyon  I  was 
the  guest  of  the  Bishop,  a  Clermont-Tonnerre,  a  relation  and 
friend  of  my  father's,  celebrated  for  his  vanity .  and  the 
sayings  and  doings  to  which  it  gave  rise.  His  whole  house 
was  covered  with  coats  of  arms,  even  to  the  ceilings  and 
floors  ;  aU  the  wainscots  were  adorned  with  the  mantle 
of  a  Count  and  Peer,  without  the  Bishop's  mitre  ;  keys, 
which  were  his  heraldic  bearings,  were  everywhere,  even  on 
the  tabernacle  of  his  chapel ;  pictures  with  every  con- 
ceivable ornament,  tiaras,  coats  of  arms,  hats,  etc.  ;  and  in 
his  gallery  two  great  genealogical  trees,  one  bearing  the 
title,  "  Descent  of  the  most  august  house  of  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  from  the  Emperors  of  the  East,"  and  the  other 
"  from  the  Emperors  of  the  West."  He  showed  me  these 
wonders,  which  I  hastily  admired,  though  not  in  his  sense 
of  the  word,  and  I  started  again  for  Paris.  I  had  some 
difificulty  in  getting  there,  and  was  almost  stopped  at  Pont 
St.  Maxence,  where  all  the  horses  had  been  engaged  for 
M.  de  Luxembourg.  I  told  the  master  of  the  post-house 
that  I  was  the  Governor,  which  was  true  ;  and  that  I 
would  put  him  into  a  dungeon  if  he  did  not  give  me  horses. 
I  should  have  been  puzzled  to  know  how  to  do  it,  but  he 
was  simple  enough  to  be  frightened  and  to  let  me  have  the 
horses. 

I  had  made  friends  during  the  campaign  with  the  Chevalier 

1  Saint-Simon  means  that  the  King  showed  them  special  favour  on 
account  of  their  illegitimate  blood.  They  were  descended  from  Henry  IV 
and  Gabrielle  d'Estri^es. 
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du  Rosel,  Colonel,  a  very  good  officer  and  a  highly  honourable 
gentleman.  He  had  been  given  the  regiment  of  Prince  Paul 
of  Lorraine,  killed  at  Neerwinden.  A  few  days  before  we 
separated  he  told  me,  in  confidence,  that  the  King  intended 
to  form  the  hundred  troops  of  carbineers  into  a  single  corps, 
which  would  be  divided  into  five  brigades,  each  with  its 
own  Colonel ;  and  that  the  whole  would  be  under  the 
command  of  M.  du  Maine.  He  added  that  he  knew  he  was 
to  command  one  of  these  brigades  (of  which  d'Achy  of  ours 
had  another),  and  that  the  command  of  his  regiment  would 
be  for  sale.  He  advised  me  to  try  to  purchase  it,  and  in 
consideration  of  this  hint  he  would  ask  me  26,000  Uvres 
instead  of  22,500,  the  regulation  price.  I  thought  the 
counsel  good,  and  was  much  obliged  to  Rosel.  When  I 
arrived  at  Paris  I  found  the  matter  was  already  public.  I 
wrote  to  M.  de  Beauvilliers,  and  got  the  regiment  within 
twenty-four  hours  ;  for  which  I  thanked  the  King  on 
making  my  bow  after  my  arrival.  I  kept  my  word  to  Rosel, 
and  paid  him^  26,000  livres  without  any  one  knowing  it, 
and  we  were  friends  aU  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
gallant  men  I  ever  met.  He  had  a  brother  in  a  higher  grade, 
who  was  also  a  man  of  merit ;  but  the  younger  brother  was 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  better  of  the  two. 


CHAPTER   V 
1693 

Changes  at  Court — Pagon  appointed  Chief  Physician — Death  of  a  mad- 
man— Some  of  his  adventures — My  mother  wishes  me  to  marry — 
I  ask  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliera  for  his  daughter's  hand — His  refusal 
— Beginning  of  a  life-long  friendship  between  the  Duke  and  myself — 
I  seek  consolation  at  the  Abbey  of  La  Trappe. 

I  FOtnsTD  a  change  at  Court  which  caused  much  surprise. 
D'Aquin,  First  Physician  to  the  King,  a  protege  of  Madame 
de  Montespan's,  had  lost  none  of  his  credit  by  the  final 
retirement  of  the  mistress  ;  but  he  had  never  been  on  a 
good  footing  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was  always 
suspicious  of  any  one  belonging  to  that  other  side.  D'Aquin 
was  a  great  courtier,  but  greedy  and  miserly,  anxious  to 
establish  his  family  by  any  means  in  his  power.  His 
brother,  Physician-in-Ordinary,  was  good  for  nothing;  no 
more  was  his  son.  By  degrees  the  King  became  wea,ry  of 
his  importunity.  When  M.  de  Saint-Georges  was  translated 
from  Tours  to  Lyons,  at  the  death  of  the  brother  of  the 
first  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  d'Aquin  urged  the  King,  with  much 
persistency,  to  give  the  Archbishopric  of  Tours  to  his  son, 
an  Abbe  of  very  good  character  and  much  learning  and 
ability.  That  was  the  rock  on  which  he  made  shipwreck. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  availed  herself  of  the  King's  disgust 
with  a  man  who  was  always  begging,  and  now  had  the 
effrontery  to  ask  an  Archbishopric  for  his  son  at  one  step, 
over  the  heads  of  all  the  Bishops  in  the  kingdom. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  wished  to  keep  her  hold  over 
the  King  by  every  means  in  her  power,  and  considered  that 
a  clever  and  skilful  First  Physician  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  her  when  the  King  advanced  in  years  and  his  health 
began  to  fail,  had  been  undermining  d'Aquin  for  a  long 
time  ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  King's  anger  on  this 
occasion,  she  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  and  to  put  Fagon 
in  his  place.     It  was  All  Saints'  Day,  a  Tuesday,  which  was 

es 
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the  day  of  the  week  on  which  Pontchartrain  did  business  with 
her  ;  having— besides  the  Navy— Paris,  the  Court,  and  the 
King's  household  in  his  department.  He  was  commanded 
to  go  to  d'Aquin's  house  before  seven  the  next  morning  ; 
to  order  him  to  leave  Paris  at  once  ;  to  inform  him  that  the 
King  gave  him  a  pension  of  6,000  livres,  and  to  his  brother, 
Physician-in-Ordinary,  who  was  also  to  resign,  one  of 
3,000  livres  ;  and  that  he  was  forbidden  either  to  see  or 
write  to  the  King.  Never  had  the  King  conversed  more 
freely  with  d'Aquin,  or  been  more  affable  to  him,  than  at 
his  supper  and  coucher  on  the  previous  evening.  His 
dismissal,  therefore,  came  on  him  as  a  thunderbolt  which 
ruined  him  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  The  "Court  was 
astonished,  but  soon  perceived  whose  hand  it  was  that  had 
launched  the  thunderbolt  when,  on  AU  Souls'  Day,  Fagon 
was  declared  First  Physician  by  the  King  at  his  lever  ;  the 
fall  of  d'Aquin  being  thus  made  public  only  two  hours  after 
he  had  learnt  it  himself.  D'Aquin  never  did  harm  to  any 
one  ;  and  for  that  reason  he  was  much  pitied,  and  received 
many  visits  during  the  short  interval  before  he  left  Paris. 
Fagon  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  enlightened  men 
in  Europe,  eager  to  learn  anything  which  concerned  his 
profession,  a  great  botanist,  a  good  chemist ;  he  had  a  good 
theoretical  knowledge  of  surgery,  and  was  an  excellent 
physician.  He  knew  a  great  deal  of  other  branches  of 
science  ;  there  was  no  one  more  skilled  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  he  even  was  an  advanced  mathematician.  Very  dis- 
interested, a  warm  friend,  but  an  unforgiving  enemy,  he 
loved  virtue,  honour,  courage,  learning,  perseverance,  and 
merit  of  aU  kinds,  for  their  own  sakes  ;  any  one  possessing 
these  qualities  was  sure  of  his  support  without  any  other 
reason,  but  he  was  as  bitter  against  persons  who  were 
deficient  in  them  as  if  they  had  been  his  personal  enemies. 
He  was  dangerous,  because,  although  well  informed,  he  was 
easily  prejudiced,  and  when  he  once  took  a  dislike  to  any  one 
he  hardly  ever  got  over  it.  If,  however,  he  did  overcome  a 
prejudice,  he  did  it  thoroughly,  and  spared  no  pains  to  repair 
any  mischief  he  had  caused.  He  was  the  implacable  enemy 
of  aU  those  whom  he  called  quacks — that  is,  persons  pro- 
fessing to  have  secret  remedies  ;  and  his  prejudice  against 
them  carried  him  much  too  far.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
school  of  medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  carried  his  love  for 
medical  science  in  general  almost  to  idolatry.    According  to 
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him  it  was  unlawful  to  ouie  a  patient  except  by  the  regular 
methods  recognised  by  tbe  faculty,  wbicb  m  his  eyes  were 

sacred. 

With  all  this  he  was  a  clever  courtier,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  the  King  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  with  the  Court  and  with  society.  He  had  been 
Physician  to  the  King's  bastards  ever  since  Madame  de 
Maintenon  became  their  governess  ;  it  was  in  this  way  that 
their  friendship  was  formed.  He  afterwards  fiUed  the  same 
office  to  the  Children  of  France  ;  and  from  that  post  was 
promoted  to  be  First  Physician  to  the  King.  His  favour 
and  consideration,  which  soon  rose  extremely  high,  never 
turned  his  head  ;  his  manners  remained  the  same,  he  was 
always  respectful,  and  mindful  of  his  position. 

Another  thing  happened  which  caused  little  surprise,  but 
made  people  wonder  at  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.    On 
Sunday,  the  29th  of  November,  the  King,  on  his  return  from 
Divine  Service,  was  informed  by  the  Baron  de  Beauvais 
that  La  Vauguyon  had  shot  himself  that  morning,  having 
got  rid  of  his  servants  by  sending  them  to  Mass.    I  must 
say  a  few  words  respecting  these  two  men.    La  Vauguyon 
was  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  insignificant  gentlemen  of 
France  ;   his  name  was  Bethoulat,  and  he  also  bore  that  of 
Fromenteau.     He  was  a  handsome  man,  but  extremely 
dark-complexioned,  with  the  face  of  a  Spaniard.    He  had 
graceful  manners,  with  a  charming  voice,  which  he  accom- 
panied weU  on  the  lute  and  guitar  ;    he  was  witty  and 
insinuating,   and  knew   how  to  suit  his  conversation  to 
women. 

With  these  accomplishments  and  other  advantages  of  a 
more  private  nature,  but  useful  in  intrigues  of  gallantry,  he 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  Madame  de  Beauvais, 
First  Lady  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  the  Queen-Mother,  and 
her  intimate  confidante.  She  was  the  more  courted  because 
she  was  on  equally  good  terms  with  the  King,  whose  first 
amour  is  supposed  to  have  been  with  her.  I  have  seen  her 
myself,  old,  blear-eyed,  and  blind  of  one  eye,  at  the  toilet 
of  the  Bavarian  Dauphiness,  where  every  one  paid  her  the 
greatest  attention  ;  for  she  came  to  Versailles  from  time  to 
time,  and  had  private  conversations  with  the  King,  who 
always  retained  a  regard  for  her. 

Her  son,  who  had  taken  the  title  of  Baron  de  Beauvais, 
had  the  capitainerie  of  the  plains  round  Paris.     He  had  been 
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educated,  though  in  a  subordinate  position,  with  the  King  ; 
he  had'  taken  part  in  his  ballets  and  amusements  ;  and, 
being  gallant,  enterprising,  and  handsome,  well  supported 
by  his  mother  and  by  a  personal  liking  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  he  had  kept  his  place  in  the  corner,  associating  with 
the  elite  of  the  Court ;  and  treated  all  his  life  by  the  King 
with  a  consideration  which  caused  him  to  be  sought  after 
and  feared.  He  was  an  artful  courtier,  and  spoilt ;  but  to 
serve  a  friend  he  was  not  afraid  to  break  the  ice  with  the 
King  ;  a,nd  he  would  do  the  same  to  injure  an  enemy.  In 
all  respects  an  honourable  man  and  respectful  to  the  great 
nobles.     I  have  seen  him,  stiU  the  arbiter  of  fashion. 

Fromenteau  contrived  to  get  himseK  kept  by  the  Beauvais, 
and  she  introduced  him  to  all  her  visitors,  who,  to  please 
her,  were  kind  to  the  coxcomb  both  at  her  house  and  else- 
where. By  degrees  she  made  him  known  to  the  Queen- 
Mother,  then  to  the  King  ;  and  under  her  protection  he 
became  a  courtier.  He  then  acquired  the  favour  of  the 
Ministers.  He  served  in  the  Army  with  courage  and  dash  ; 
and  at  last  was  employed  in  diplomatic  errands  to  some  of 
the  German  Princes.  He  rose  by  degrees  to  be  Ambassador 
in  Denmark,  and  afterwards  in  Spain.  He  gave  satisfaction 
wherever  he  went ;  the  King  gave  him  one  of  three  military 
places  in  the  Cpnaeil  d'Etat ;  and,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
Court,  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  in  1688.  Twenty 
years  before  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Saint-Megrin, ' 
a  widow  with  one  son,  and  ugliness  personified.  Fromenteau 
had  ennobled  himself  on  his  marriage,  and  called  himself 
Count  de  la  Vauguyon.  So  long  as  his  embassies  lasted 
and  his  stepson  was  young,  he  had  enough  to  live  on  ;  but 
when  his  wife  had  to  pay  her  son  what  was  due  to  him 
their  circumstances  became  straitened.  La  Vauguyon, 
loaded  with  honours  beyond  his  utmost  hopes,  often  repre- 
sented the  miserable  state  of  his  private  affairs  to  the  King, 
but  only  obtained  a  few,  and  very  insufiBcient,  gifts  of 
money. 

His  poverty  at  last  deranged  his  intellect ;  but  it  was  some 
time  before  people  discovered  it.  One  of  the  first  signs  he 
gave  was  at  the  house  of  Madame  Pelot,  widow  of  the 
First  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Rouen,  who  every 
evening  entertained  a  few  friends  to  supper  and  cards. 
She  received  only  the  best  company,  and  La  Vauguyon  was 
there  almost  every  evening.     Playing  at  brelan,  she  made 
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a  stake  which  he  did  not  cover.  She  joked  with  him  about 
it,  and  told  him  she  was  glad  to  see  that  he  was  a  coward. 
La  Vauguyon  said  nothing,  but  when  the  game  was  over 
he  waited  till  the  rest  of  the  company  had  gone,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  was  alone  with  Madame  Pelot,  he  locked  the  door, 
pushed  her  against  the  chimney-piece,  and,  taking  her  head 
between  his  fists,  told  her  he  did  not  know  what  kept  him 
from  pounding  her  to  a  jeUy,  to  teach  her  to  call  him  a 
coward.  The  poor,  frightened  woman,  held  between  his 
two  fists,  kept  dropping  perpendicular  curtsies,  and  making 
all  the  apologies  she  could  think  of,  while  he  still  raved 
and  threatened.  At  last  he  went  away,  leaving  her  more 
dead  than  alive.  She  was  a  good-natured  and  generous 
woman,  and,  though  she  gave  her  servants  strict  injunctions 
never  to  leave  her  alone  with  La  Vauguyon  again,  she  kept 
his  secret  tiU  after  his  death,  and  continued  to  receive  him 
as  usual ;  and  he  continued  to  go  there  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Long  afterwards,  meeting  M.  de  Courtenay  one  afternoon 
in  a  dark  passage  at  Fontainebleau,  he  forced  him  -to  draw 
his  sword  in  his  own  defence,  without  ever  having  had  the 
slightest  occasion  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  in  spite  of  all 
that  the  other  could  say  as  to  the  impropriety  of  the  place. 
Hearing  the  clash  of  swords,  people  passing  through  the 
great  saloon  ran  out  and  separated  them,  and  called  in  some 
Swiss  from  the  nearest  Guard-room.  La  Vauguyon,  who 
was  already  a  Knight  of  the  Order,  got  away  from  them  and 
ran  to  the  King.  He  pushed  by  the  usher,  entered  the 
room,  and,  throwing  himself  at  the  King's  feet,  told  him  his 
head  was  at  his  mercy.  The  King,  who  did  not  like  sur- 
prises and  never  received  any  one  unless  properly  announced, 
asked  him,  with  some  emotion,  what  was  the  matter.  La 
Vauguyon,  still  on  his  knees,  said  he  had  drawn  his  sword 
in  the  palace,  having  been  insulted  by  M.  de  Courtenay. 
The  King  had  some  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  him,  said  he 
would  inquire  into  the  affair,  and  sent  officers  of  the  Grand 
Provost  to  arrest  them  both.  They  were  taken  to  the 
Bastille,  where  they  remained  for  some  months,  seeing  their 
friends,  but  treated  exactly  alike.  The  noise  occasioned 
by  the  adventure  may  be  imagined  ;  nobody  could  under- 
stand it.  The  Prince  de  Courtenay  was  a  very  well-bred 
man,  brave  but  quiet ;  and  had  never  quarrelled  with 
anybody  in  his  life.     He  protested  that  he  had  no  quarrel 
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with  La  Vauguyon,  who  had  attacked  him  and  forced  him 
to  draw  his  sword  in  self-defence.  On  the  other  hand, 
nobody  as  yet  suspected  the  madness  of  La  Vauguyon  ; 
he  also  protested  that  the  other  had  attacked  him.  So 
nobody  knew  what  to  think.  At  last  they  were  released, 
and  appeared  again  at  Court. 

Some  time  afterwards  a  fresh  escapade  threw  a  little 
light  on  the  matter.  On  his  way  to  Versailles  La  Vauguyon 
met  a  groom  in  M.  le  Prince's  livery,  leading  a  saddle-horse 
towards  Sevres.  He  stopped  him  and  asked  whose  horse 
that  was.  The  groom  replied  that  it  belonged  to  M.  le 
Prince.  La  Vauguyon  told  him  that  M.  le  Prince  would  not 
object  to  him  riding  it,  and  immediately  jumped  into  the 
saddle.  The  astonished  groom  did  not  know  what  to  say 
to  a  man  with  a  blue  ribbon,  and  followed  him.  La  Vaugu- 
yon cantered  along  till  he  arrived  at  the  Bastille,  where  he 
gave  the  groom  some  money,  and  sent  him  off.  He  went 
up  to  the  Governor  and  told  him  that  he  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  displease  the  King,  and  that  he  demanded 
admission  to  the  Bastille.  The  Governor,  in  astonishment, 
asked  to  see  the  King's  order,  and,  still  more  surprised  to 
find  that  he  had  none,  refused  his,  request ;  consenting  at 
last,  as  a  compromise,  to  keep  him  till  he  received  a  reply 
from  Pontchartrain,  to  whom  he  sent  a  messenger.  Pont- 
chartrain  reported  the  affair  to  the  King,  who  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it.  The  Governor  was  ordered  not  to  receive 
La  Vauguyon,  but  nevertheless  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  him. 

This  adventure,  and  the  seizure  of  M.  le  Prince's  horse, 
caused  a  good  deal  of  talk,  and  threw  some  light  on  the 
affair  with  M.  de  Courtenay.  However,  the  King  allowed 
La  Vauguyon  to  come  back  to  Court,  where  every  one  was 
afraid  of  him,  and  kept  out  of  his  way,  though  the  King,  in 
his  goodness,  treated  him  with  ostentatious  kindness. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  these  public  derangements  were 
not  unaccompanied  by  others  in  private,  which  were  hushed 
up  as  far  as  possible.  But  they  became  such  a  torment  to 
his  poor  wife,  who  was  much  older  than  he  was,  and  led  a 
very  retired  life,  that  she  left  Paris  and  went  to  live  on 
her' estates.  She  was  not  there  long,  for  she  died  towards 
the  end  of  October  in  this  year.  This  was  the  last  stroke 
which  completed  the  madness  of  her  husband  ;  with  her  he 
lost  all  his  means  of  subsistence  ;    he  had  nothing  of  his 
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own,  and  received  very  little  from  the  King.  He  only 
survived  her  a  month.  He  was  sixty-four  years  of  age, 
nearly  twenty  years  younger  than  his  wife,  and  never  had 
any  children.  It  came  out  that,  for  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life,  he  had  carried  pistols  in  his  carriage,  and  often 
threatened  his  coachman  and  postilion  with  them,  on  their 
way  to  and  from  Versailles.  What  is  certain  is,  that  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Baron  de  Beauvais,  who  took  care  of 
him,  he  would  often  have  been  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extremity.  Beauvais  often  laid  his  case  before  the  King, 
and  it  is  incomprehensible  that,  after  having  raised  him 
so  high,  and  always  shown  him  particular  kindness,  the  King 
should  have  allowed  him  to  die  of  hunger,  and  go  mad  through 
distress. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  reversion  of  M.  Pont- 
chartrain's  office  of  Secretary  of  State  was  given  to  his  son, 
M.  de  Maurepas,  who  was  under  twenty  years  of  age  and  had 
lost  one  eye  by  smallpox.  He  is  their  only  child  ;  and  had 
lost  an  elder  brother  whom  the  father  and  mother  still 
mourn. 

The  year  ended  with  the  return  of  M.  de  Vendome  and 
his  brother  from  the  army  of  Marshal  Cattinat.  The  King 
gave  them  a  very  warm  reception,  which  occasioned  the 
more  surprise  because  M.  le  Duo,  though  the  King's  son-in- 
law,  had  been  coldly  received,  and  the  Prince  of  Conti  still 
more  so.  As  for  M.  de  Luxembourg,  the  King  treated  him 
as  though  no  one  had  heard  of  him  during  the  campaign, 
concerning  which  he  only  spoke  to  him  sUghtly  ;  never 
after  the  first  fortnight. 

My  mother,  who  had  been  very  uneasy  about  me  during 
the  campaign,  was  anxious  that  I  should  not  go  through 
another  without  being  married  ;  and  this  important  subject 
was  much  discussed  between  us.  Although  very  young,  I  was 
not  unwilling  to  marry ;  but  I  wanted  to  make  a  marriage 
to  suit  myself.  Living  in  a  society  in  which  credit  and  in- 
fluence had  more  power  than  anything  else,  I  found  myself 
quite  isolated.  My  mother,  no  longer  young  when  she 
married,  had  lived  a  retired  life  with  my  father,  who  was 
himself  a  survival  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIII.  She  had  no 
near  relations,  nor  friends  likely  to  be  useful  to  me,  and  I 
felt  very  much  alone  in  the  world.  Millions  could  not  tempt 
me  to  a  mesalliance  ;  neither  my  necessities  nor  the  fashion 
of  the  day  could  make  me  stoop  to  one. 
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The  Duke  de  Beauvilliers  had  never  forgotten  that  his 
father  and  mine  were  friends,  and  that  he  himself  had  been 
my  father's  friend  so  far  as  the  difference  of  age  would  allow. 
He  had  always  shown  me  so  much  attention  when  I  went 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Princes,  his  pupils,  that  it  was 
to  him  that  I  addressed  myself  when  my  father  died,  and 
again  when  I  wished  to  purchase  a  regiment,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned.  His  virtue,  kindness,  and  politeness 
had  drawn  me  to  him.  His  favour  was  then  at  the  highest 
point.  He  had  been  Minister  of  State  since  the  death  of 
M.  de  Louvois  ;  he  had,  while  quite  a  young  man,  succeeded 
the  first  Marshal  de  Villeroy  as  Chief  of  the  Council  of 
Finance,  and  from  his  father  he  had  inherited  the  ofHce  of 
First  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber.  I  was  attracted  also  by 
the  reputation  of  the  Duchess  de  Beauvilliers,  and  by  the 
intimate  union  in  which  they  lived.  The  question  of  money 
was  the  difficulty.  My  affairs  were  in  great  disorder,  and  a 
bride  with  a  dowry  was  desirable  ;  but  M.  de  Beauvilliers 
had  two  sons  and  eight  daughters.  My  wish  for  this  alliance 
was  strong  enough,  however,  to  overcome  this  objection, 
and  my  mother  approved  of  my  choice. 

My  mind  being  made  up,  I  thought  the  best  way  of  pro- 
ceeding would  be  to  come  straight  to  the  point,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  third  party ;  and,  my  mother  having 
given  me  an  exact  statement  of  my  income,  debts,  and 
lawsuits,  I  took  it  to  Versailles,  and  sent  to  M.  de  Beau- 
villiers to  ask  him  to  give  me  an  interview  at  such  a  time 
and  place  as  would  enable  me  to  speak  with  him  in  private,  at 
some  length,  and  at  my  ease.  Louville  took  my  message 
to  him.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  birth,  whose  mother's 
family  had  been  under  the  protection  of  my  father  in  the 
days  of  his  favour.  M.  de  Beauvilliers,  who  liked  him 
much,  had  only  made  his  acquaintance  through  my  father, 
although  he  was  related  to  him.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
wit  and  ability,  with  a  capacity  equal  to  the  most  serious 
affairs. 

I  obtained  an  interview  for  eight  o'clock  that  evening 
in  M.  de  BeauvUliers'  private  room,  where  he  met  me  alone, 
without  the  Duchess.  I  explained  my  object,  telling  him 
that  I  had  preferred  to  come  to  him  direct,  instead  of 
addressing  him  through  a  third  person,  as  is  usual  in  affairs 
of  this  kind ;  that  I  had  brought  him  a  perfectly  exact 
statement  of  my  affairs  ;    and  would  ask  him  to  see  how 
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much  he  could  spare  to  make  his  daughter  ha.ppy.  I  v/ished 
to  have  no  bargaining  ;  I  simply  asked  him  to  give  me  his 
daughter,  and  my  mother  and  I  were  prepared  to  sign  any 
marriage  contract  which  he  might  think  proper. 

The  Duke  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  while  I  was  speaking. 
In  his  reply  he  thanked  me  for  my  frankness  and  confidence 
in  him,  and,  asking  for  a  short  delay  in  order  to  consult 
Madame  de  Beauvilliers,  he  explained  the  position  of  his 
family.  He  told  me  that,  of  his  eight  daughters,  the  eldest 
was  not  fifteen  years  old  ;  the  second  was  deformed  and  not 
marriageable  ;  the  third  between  twelve  and  thirteen  ;  the 
others  were  all  children  in  a  nunnery  at  Montargis.  He 
added  that  his  eldest  daughter  wished  to  be  a  nun,  and  that, 
when  he  had  last  seen  her,  she  was  more  determined  upon 
it  than  ever.  With  regard  to  fortune,  he  said  he  had  but 
little,  but  he  would  do  what  he  could  in  that  respect.  I 
replied  that  he  could  see  for  himseK  that  I  had  not  come  to 
him  with  a  view  to  a  dowry,  nor  even  for  the  sake  of  his 
daughter,  whom  I  had  never  seen  ;  what  I  desired  was  an 
alliance  with  himself  and  Madame  de  Beauvilliers.  "  But," 
said  he,  "  suppose  my  daughter  insists  on  becoming  a 
nun  ?  "  "  Then,"  I  replied,  "  I  ask  for  the  hand  of  the 
third." 

He  made  two  objections  to  this  proposal :  first,  her  age ; 
secondly,  that  the  eldest  might  change  her  mind,  and  if 
she  afterwards  married  it  would  be  only  just  to  make  her 
portion  equal  to  that  of  her  younger  sister,  which  might 
cause  difficulties.  I  answered  the  first  objection  by  re- 
ferring to  the  example  of  his  sister-in-law,  who  was  even 
younger  when  she  married  the  late  Duke  de  Mortemart ; 
as  to  the  second,  I  asked  that  he  should  give  me  the  third 
daughter  on  the  understanding  that  her  portion  should 
be  that  of  an  eldest  daughter  if  her  sister  took  the  veil ; 
but,  in  case  the  latter  changed  her  mind,  I  should  be  quite 
satisfied  with  a  younger  daughter's  dowry. 

The  Duke  asked  for  time  to  consider  the  matter,  declaring 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  refrained 
from  granting  my  request  on  the  spot.  He  thanked  me 
repeatedly  for  my  frank  way  of  dealing  with  him;  and 
begged  me,  whatever  his  decision  might  be  in  this  matter,  to 
look  upon  him  in  future  as  a  father,  assuring  me  that  he 
would  always  do  me  any  service  in  his  power.  The  next  day 
I  met  him  again  by  appointment,  when  he  gave  me  an 
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answer  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  but  in  the  negative. 
He  based  his  refusal  on  the  strong  desire  which  his  eldest 
daughter  felt  for  the  religious  life,  and  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  a  sufficient  dowry  for  the  third,  if  her  sister 
changed  her  mind.  We  separated  with  the  utmost  protesta- 
tions of  esteem  and  affection  on  his  part,  to  which  I  replied 
suitably. 

I  had  more  than  one  interview  after  this  with  him  and 
with  the  Duchess,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  overcome  their 
objections.  I  pointed  out  how  often  young  persons  are 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  they  have  a  vocation  to  a 
rehgious  life  ;  that  in  too  many  cases  they  condemn  them- 
selves to  life-long  regrets.  The  Duke  declared  that  he  was 
profoundly  touched  by  what  I  had  said  ;  and  told  me  that, 
if  the  choice  lay  between  myself  and  the  Count  de  Toulouse, 
he  would  take  me  as  his  son-in-law.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  if 
my  daughter  is  really  called  to  religious  life,  what  can  I  do  ? 
I  can  only  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  who  will  be  the  protector 
of  my  family." 

The  Duchess  told  me  that,  if  I  had  seen  her  daughter's 
letters  to  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon,  I  should  be  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  her  vocation  ;  that  she  had  done  her  best  to  induce 
her  to  spend  seven  or  eight  months  with  her,  so  as  to  see 
something  of  the  Court  and  the  world;  but  she  could  not 
succeed  without  a  degree  of  compulsion  to  which  she  was 
unwilling  to  resort.  She  repeated  all  her  husband's  tender 
and  flattering  assurances  with  the  same  affectionate  warmth, 
and  said  they  would  again  consider  the  matter.  Two  daj^s 
later,  however,  the  Duke  gave  me  a  final  refusal  in  the 
kindest  manner,  and  we  parted  with  renewed  assurances  of 
mutual  esteem  and  affection.  He  spoke  to  Louville  on  the 
subject  afterwards,  and  told  him  that  his  only  consolation 
was  the  thought  that  possibly  one  of  his  children  might 
some  day  marry  one  of  mine. 

I  have  perhaps  said  too  much  about  this  matter,  but  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  furnish  the  key  to  that  intimacy 
and  mutual  confidence  which  ever  after  subsisted  between 
the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers  and  myself,  and  which  let  me 
into  the  secret  of  so  many  important  affairs  ;  an  intimacy 
which  would  otherwise  be  incomprehensible  considering  the 
difference  of  our  ages,  and  the  reserved  and  cautious  charac- 
ter of  M.  de  Beauvilliers. 

I  had  now  to  look  out  for  another  marriage.     Chance 
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caused  my  mother  to  think  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Marshal 
the  Duke  de  Lorge,  who  held  the  office  of  Captain  of  the 
Body-guard  ;  but  the  matter  dropped  for  the  present,  and, 
seeing  the  impossibihty  of  the  alliance  with  the  family  of 
Beauvilliers  I  went  to  seek  consolation  at  La  Trappe. 

That  Abbey  and  its  reformer  are  so  well  known  that  I  will 
not  give  a  lengthy  description  of  them.  I  will  merely  say 
that  it  is  situated  five  leagues  from  La  Ferte-au-Vidame,  or 
Arnault,  for  such  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  Ferte 
among  so  many  places  of  that  name  in  France,  which  have 
retained  the  generic  name  of  what  they  formerly  were, 
namely,  forts  or  fortresses.  My  father  had  bought  this 
property  by  desire  of  Louis  XIII,  the  proximity  of  St. 
Germain  and  Versailles,  which  are  only  twenty  leagues 
from  La  Ferte,  being  the  inducement.  It  was  my  only 
property  with  a  house  on  it,  and  my  father  used  to  spend 
the  autumn  there.  He  had  known  M.  de  la  Trappe  "  well 
in  society,  and  his  friendship  with  him  increased  after 
his  retirement  to  an  Abbey  so  near  his  country  seat.  He 
used  to  visit  him  several  times  a  year,  and  had  taken  me 
with  him.  Though  I  was  still  almost  a  child,  M.  de  la  Trappe 
had  charms  which  attracted  me,  and  I  was  dehghted  with 
the  hohness  of  the  place.  I  returned  there  every  year, 
sometimes  more  than  once,  and  for  a  week  together.  I  was 
never  tired  of  a  scene  so  grand  and  affecting,  or  of  admiring 
the  character  of  the  man  who  had  called  it  into  existence 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  sanctification  of  himself  and 
BO  many  others.  He  saw  with  pleasure  such  feelings  in  the 
son  of  his  friend  ;  he  loved  me  as  his  own  child,  and  I  had 
as  tender  a  respect  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  really  my  father. 
Such  was  the  friendship,  strange  at  my  age,  which  initiated 

1  Armand  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee,  the  celebrated  Abbot  of  La  Trappe, 
waa  born  in  1626.  He  waa  destined  for  the  Church  from  childhood ;  but, 
though  distinguished  for  learning  and  ability,  his  youth  was  given  over 
to  licentiousness  and  the  pleasures  of  society.  The  death  of  his  mistress, 
Madame  de  Montbazon,  gave  him  a  shook  which  led  him  to  serious  re- 
flections ;  and  on  the  death  in  1 660  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom 
he  was  Almoner,  he  sold  all  his  property,  gave  up  all  his  benefices  except 
La  Trappe,  and  soon  afterwards  retired  thither.  He  found  the  discipline 
of  the  monks  very  much  relaxed,  and  set  himself  to  restore  the  austerity 
of  the  Cistercian  rule.  He  forbade  wine,  fish,  and  all  recreations ;  even 
study  was  discouraged,  as  tending  to  idle  disputes  and  relaxation ;  the 
monks  were  to  spend  their  time  entirely  in  prayer,  reading,  and  manual 
labour.  He  eventually  resigned  his  post  as  Abbot,  though  he  continued 
to  live  at  La  Trappe.  The  story  of  his  disputes  with  his  unworthy  suc- 
cessor is  told  by  Saint-Simon  later  on.     He  died  in  1700. 
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me  into  the  confidence  of  a  man  so  distinguished  for  piety. 
I  shall  always  regret  that  I  did  not  profit  more  by  it. 

On  my  retujn  from  La  Trappe,  whither  I  always  went 
in  secret,  to  avoid  the  comments  of  a  world  on  a  proceeding 
so  unusual  at  my  age,  I  became  involved  in  an  affair  which 
caused  a  great  sensation,  and  had  an  important  influence  on 
my  subsequent  career. 


CHAPTER   VI 

1694 

Marshal  de  Luxembourg  seta  up  an  unfounded  claim  to  the  second  duke- 
dom in  the  kingdom — The  Dukes  oppose  him  in  a  body  and  ask 
me  to  join  them — Course  of  the  proceedings — First-President  Harlay 
— I  render  some  service  in  the  cause,  and  incur  the-  displeasure  of 
Marshal  de  Luxembourg. 

M.  DE  LirxEMBOUKG,  proud  of  his  victories  and  the  general 
applause  which  greeted  them,  thought  himself  in  a  position 
to  claim  precedence  as  the  second  peer  of  the  realm,  junior 
only  to  M.  d'Uzes,  instead  of  the  eighteenth,  which  he 
had  been  hitherto.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  Mar- 
guerite Charlotte  de  Luxembourg,  Duchess  de  Piney  in  her 
own  right,  by  her  second  marriage  with  M.  de  Clermont- 
Tonnerre,  uncle  of  the  Count-Bishop  of  Noyon  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken.  The  dukedom  had  been  granted  to 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  this  Duchess  de  Piney  in  1581, 
with  remainder  to  females.  By  her  first  marriage  with 
Marie-Leon  d' Albert,  brother  of  the  Constable  de  Lynes, 
she  had  a  son  of  a  weak  intellect,  whom  his  relations  had 
placed  in  confinement  at  St.  Lazare  under  judicial  inter- 
diction, and  compelled  to  take  deacon's  Orders,  for  fear 
some  one  should  marry  him.  She  had  also  a  daughter,  who, 
though  not  exactly  imbecile,  never  had  common  sense,  and 
was  a  nun  at  L'Abbaye-aux-bois. 

M.  de  Luxembourg  himself  was  the  posthumous  and  only 
son  of  the  M.  de  Boutteville  so  notorious  for  his  duels,  who 
was  beheaded  at  Paris  in  1627.  He  had  two  sisters  :  the 
elder,  Madame  de  Valencey,  died  in  1684,  without  having 
made  any  figure  in  the  world  ;  the  younger,  beautiful  and 
witty,  was  much  talked  about  in  all  her  three  stages — first, 
while  unmarried,  then  as  Duchess  de  Chatillon,  and,  lastly, 
as  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg.  She  contributed  greatly  to 
the  fortunes  of  her  brother,  with  whom  she  was  always 
closely  imited. 

80 
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The  young  Boutteville  bore  the  illustrious  name  '  of  the 
last  Constables  of  Prance,  and  at  the  time  he  entered  the 
world  it  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories.  He  possessed 
great  courage ;  an  ambition  which  stopped  at  nothing  ;  much 
ability,  but  of  a  kind  which  he  employed  chiefly  in  intrigues, 
in  debauchery,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  great  world. 
With  these  advantages  he  was  able  to  overcome  the  drawback 
of  a  face  revolting  at  first  sight,  to  which,  however,  strange 
as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  never  saw  it,  one  became 
accustomed.  In  spite  of  a  hump,  moderate  in  front,  but 
very  large  and  pointed  behind,  with  all  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  a  hunchback,  he  had  a  fire,  a  nobihty,  and  a  natural 
grace  which  shone  in  his  simplest  actions.'  On  entering  the 
world  he  attached  himself  to  M.  le  Prince,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  M.  le  Prince  attached  himself  to  his  sister. 
The  brother,  no  more  scrupulous  than  she  was  herself,  made 
this  attachment  a  stepping-stone  to  fortune  for  both  of  them. 
M.  le  Prince  lost  no  time  in  arranging  a  marriage  for  her 
with  the  son  of  Marshal  de  Chatillon,  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  who  was  in  love  with  her  before  this  intrigue  was 
discovered,  and  obtained  for  him  a  brevet-dukedom  in 
1646. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  had  revived  this  kind  of  dignity,  which 
is  not  hereditary,  and  simply  confers  a  title  withou};  rank. 
It  had  been  known  in  the  reign  of  Prancis  I  and  his  suc- 
cessors, but  had  become  obsolete.  The  Cardinal  thought 
it  useful  as  a  means  of  rewarding  persons  of  influence  whom 
he  wished  to  attach  to  himself.  It  is  of  these  brevet-dukes 
that  he  said  he  would  make  so  many  that  it  would  be  a 
degradation  either  to  be  one  or  not  to  be  one  ;  in  the  end 
he  made  himself  one,  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  brevet. 
M.  de  Chatillon  only  enjoyed  his  for  three  years  ;  he  proved 
a  good  and  accommodating  husband  ;  very  much  in  the 
fashion. 

Boutteville  followed  M.  le  Prince  throughout  his  various 
adventures.  His  courage,  his  morals,  and  his  whole  charac- 
ter were  just  suited  to  please  him,  and  their  union  was 
strengthened  by  various  oLher  liaisons.  When  M.  le  Prince 
returned  to  Prance  Madame  de  Chatillon  resumed  her  sway. 
Her  brother  was  then  thirty-three  years  old,  he  had  acquired 

1  Montmorency. 

»  Thi3  is  Macaulay's  translation  ("History  of  Ecgland").  It  is  im- 
possible to  render  the  passage  better. 

I— « 
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reputation  in  the  wars,  and  in  the  eyes  of  M.  le  Prince  he 
had  the  merit  of  having  been  faithful  to  him  throughout — a 
merit  shared  by  very  few  persons  of  his  rank.  They  looked 
about,  therefore,  for  a  reward  that  should  do  honour  to 
M.  le  Prince  and  make  Boutteville's  fortune  ;  and  they 
unearthed  this  daughter  of  the  heiress  of  Piney  by  M.  de 
Clermont-Tonnerre.  She  was  frightfully  ugly,  both  in  face 
and  figure,  just  like  a  nasty  fat  fisherwoman  ;  but  she  was 
very  rich,  owing  to  the  disabilities  of  her  half-brother  and 
sister,  whose  condition  seemed  to  M.  le  Prince  to  afford  the 
means  of  making  Boutteville  a  Duke  and  Peer. 

He  thought  it  advisable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  sure 
of  the  nun,  who  had  frequently  shown  discontent  with  her 
vows.  He  was  afraid  lest  a  great  marriage  for  her  sister 
should  cause  her  to  break  out  in  an  embarrassing  manner. 
He  went  to  talk  to  her  at  her  grated  window ;  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  Papal  dispensation,  which  he  undertook  to 
obtain,  to  enable  her  to  leave  the  convent,  and  a  tabouret- 
de-grdce  '  afterwards,  she  consented  to  everything,  retained 
her  vows,  and  signed  everything  they  pleased.  For  the 
carrying  out  of  M.  le  Prince's  design  it  was  very  convenient 
to  bind  her  afresh  to  her  vows  ;  and  the  tabouret-de-grdce 
was  intended  to  be  a  step  towards  a  new  grant  of  the  ducal 
dignity  on  the  occasion  of  her  sister's  marriage. 

The  Pope  readily  granted  the  dispensation,  and  the  Court 
the  labouret-de-grdce  ;  under  the  pretext  that,  if  she  had 
not  been  a  professed  nun,  she  would  have  become  Duchess 
de  Piney  in  succession  to  her  unmarried  brother.  She  was 
appointed  Lady  of  the  Palace  to  the  Queen,  under  the 
name  of  Princess  de  Tingry  ;  and  at  first  wore  a  small  mark 
of  the  Chapter  of  Poussay  in  her  headdress,  which  she  soon 
got  rid  of.  As  for  her  brother,  they  went  through  the  farce 
of  getting  his  judicial  interdiction  removed  and  taking 
him  out  of  the  asylum  at  St.  Lazare  ;  a  clause  was  inserted 
in  the  marriage  contract,  which  he  was  made  to  sign,  making 
over  to  M.  de  Boutteville  the  whole  of  his  possessions,  and 
resigning  his  dignity  of  Duke  and  Peer  in  his  favour.  This 
Vv-as  nominally  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  paid  him 
by  Madame  de  Boutteville,  which  he  had  himself  advanced 
to  her  for  the  purpose.  This  clause  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  lawsuit  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak.     He  was  present 

1  I.e.  the  favour  of  being  seated  in  ths  King's  presence,  at  his  supper, 
etc.,  to  which  her  rank  did  not  entitle  her. 
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at  his  sister's  wedding  ;  but  directly  the  ceremony  was  over 
the  judicial  interdiction  was  renewed,  and  he  was  sent  back 
to  his  asylum,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  17th  of  March,  1661 ;  and 
M.  de  Boutteville  then  assumed  the  arms  of  Luxembourg  in 
place  of  his  own,  and  signed  himself  Montmorency-Luxem- 
bourg,  as  aU  his  children  and  grand-children  have  done  since. 
He  immediately  put  forward  his  claim  to  the  dignity  of 
Duke  de  Piney,  with  the  peerage  ;  and  M.  le  Prince  assisted 
him  by  obtaraing  a  new  creation  of  that  dukedom  in  his 
favour,  in  the  patent  of  which  a  clause  was  adroitly  in- 
serted to  the  effect  that  the  new  patent  was  granted  only 
"  so  far  as  it  should  be  necessary,"  thus  leaving  intact 
his  claim  to  the  precedence  of  the  earlier  creation  of  1581. 
With  this  patent  he  was  received  in  the  Parliament  as  Duke 
and  Peer,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1662,  and  took  the  last  place, 
below  all  the  other  Peers. 

The  remaiader  of  the  life  of  M.  de  Luxembourg  is  suffici- 
ently well  known.  He  was  mixed  up  in  the  affair  of  the 
woman  Voisin,  a  fortune-teUer,  and,  worse  still,  accused 
of  being  a  poisoner,  who  was  burnt  alive  in  the  Place  de 
Greve — an  affair  which  compelled  the  Countess  de  Soissons 
to  fly  the  country  for  the  last  time  with  the  Duchess  de 
Bouillon,  her  sister.  M.  de  Luxembourg  was  reproached 
with  having  on  this  occasion  forgotten  the  dignity  which 
he  had  so  much  coveted.  He  took  his  place  in  the  dock  like 
a  common  prisoner,  and  claimed  none  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Peerage.  He  was  for  long  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille, 
from  which  he  did  not  come  out  without  some  loss  of  reputa- 
tion. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  he  had  given  up  the  notion  of 
disputing  the  precedence  of  the  Dukes  who  were  senior  to 
him.  At  that  time  there  were  still  ceremonies  which  the 
Dukes  and  Peers  attended  in  that  capacity.  He  invariably 
absented  himself  on  such  occasions,  and,  from  the  life  he 
led,  always  occupied  either  with  military  service  or  de- 
bauchery, nobody  was  on  his  guard  against  him  when, 
at  the  promotion  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  1688,  he 
asked  and  was  permitted  to  receive  the  Order  among  the 
Marshals  of  France,  without  prejudice  to  his  claims  of 
precedence.  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Marshals  of  France  who  were  to 
receive  the  Order  went  before  other  gentlemen  of  the  same 
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promotion,  and  from  this  step  of  M.  de  Luxembourg  it  was 
clear  that  he  had  not  abandoned  his  pretensions. 

The  great  war  which  broke  out  at  this  time  between 
France  and  the  whole  of  Europe  inspired  the  Marshal  with 
the  hope  that  his  services  would  be  required.  In  fact, 
Marshal  d'Humieres,  a  creature  of  M.  de  Louvois,  having 
failed  in  his  first  campaign,  was  succeeded  in  his  command 
by  M.  de  Luxembourg,  at  the  request  of  that  all-powerful 
Minister,  who  had  begun  the  war  to  further  his  private 
interests  and  wished  it  to  be  successful ;  and,  with  that 
object  in  view,  overcame  his  dislike  to  the  new  General. 
M.  de  Luxembourg's  campaigns  were  a  succession  of  battles 
and  victories  ;  and  after  Leure,  Fleurus,  Steinkirk,  and 
Neerwinden,  though  none  of  these  victories  produced  much 
lasting  effect,  he  thought  himself  in  a  position  to  begin  his 
suit  for  precedence  in  earnest.  He  was  weU  served  by 
intrigue,  cuiming,  and,  when  necessary,  by  meanness. 

By  the  splendour  of  his  campaigns  and  his  brilliant 
position  as  General  commanding  the  nearest  and  most 
important  army,  he  had  acquired  great  influence.  He  could 
do  almost  as  he  pleased  with  the  Court,  and  the  town, 
charmed  by  his  free  and  popular  manners,  was  devoted  to 
him.  Men  of  all  stations  thought  him  a  personage  to  be 
reckoned  with,  especially  since  the  death  of  Louvois.  The 
brilUant  young  men  of  the  period  looked  upon  him  as  their 
father,  and  the  patron  of  their  debaucheries  ;  in  which  he 
rivalled  them,  notwithstanding  his  age.  He  had  captivated 
the  troops  and  their  ofHcers.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  M.  le 
Due,  and,  to  a  still  greater  degree,  of  the  Prince  of  Conti, 
the  Germanicus  of  that  day.  He  was  also  very  intimate 
with  Monseigneur  ;  lastly,  he  had  just  concluded  a  marriage 
between  his  eldest  son  and  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  de 
Chevreuse,  who,  like  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  de  Beau- 
viUiers,  and  their  wives,  was  at  that  time  in  the  highest 
favour,  and  treated  confidentially  by  the  King  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon. 

He  had  already  made  sure  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.' 

'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  was  not  a  representative  body,  nor  a  Parliament  at  all  in  our  sense 
of  the  word.  It  was  an  assembly  of  judges  and  lawyers,  divided  into 
several  courts  for  the  convenience  of  trying  lawsuits  ;  all,  or  nearly  all, 
its  chief  offices  were  acquired  by  purchase,  though  some  of  them  had 
become  hereditary.  During  the  troubled  times  of  the  minorities  of 
Xiouia  XIII  and  Louis  XIV  the  Parliament  of  Paris  made  several  at- 
tempts to  interfere  in  State  affairs,  and  put  forward  a  claim  to  bo  coa- 
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Harlay,  First-President,'  could  do  anything  he  pleased  with 
that  body  ;  M.  de  Luxembourg  had  acquired  such  influence 
over  him  that  he  thought  himself  assured  of  success,  and 
hoped  this  great  affair  might  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  in 
the  course  of  a  single  winter.  On  the  occasion  of  his  son's 
marriage  the  estate  of  Beaufort  was  erected  into  a  duchy 
in  favour  of  the  bridegroom,  and  verified  by  Parliament 
under  the  name  of  Montmorency.  He  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity  to  make  the  Parliament  believe  that  the 
King  would  be  on  his  side  when  he  brought  forward  his 
claims  in  earnest.  He  was  backed  up  in  this  deceit  by  the 
First-President,  who  was  known  to  be  in  favour  at  Court ; 
so  that,  when  his  manoeuvres  were  perceived,  it  was  too  late 
to  use  the  best  weapon  available  to  counteract  them.  That 
weapon  was  a  letter  to  the  First-President,  written  on 
behalf  of  the  King,  by  Pontchartrain,  Controller-General  of 
Finance  and  Secretary  of  State,  informing  him  that  the 
King  was  surprised  to  hear  that  reports  were  current  in 
Parliament  to  the  effect  that  he  favoured  the  cause  of 
M.  de  Luxembourg  ;  and  that  he  was  instructed  by  His 
Majesty  to  assure  that  body  that  he  was,  and  intended  to 
remain,  perfectly  neutral  between  the  parties  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  business. 

I  must  in  this  place  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
Harlay.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  and 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  Achille  de  Harlay,  who  succeeded 
his  father-in-law,  the  famous  Christopher  de  Thou,  as  First- 
President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.     Being  thus  descended 

sidered  the  guardian  of  Sovereigns  under  age ;  Louis  XIII,  after  he 
attained  his  majority,  had  to  tell  it  more  than  once  that  it  was  "  nothing 
but  a  court  of  justice,  appointed  to  decide  lawsuits  between  private 
persons,  and  to  administer  justice  in  his  name."  All  Peers  had  a  right 
to  attend  its  deliberations,  though  they  seldom  did  so,  except  when  a 
new  Peer  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time.  Originally,  indeed,  the  Peers 
constituted  the  Parliament,  the  lawyers  being  merely  called  in  to  advise 
them  on  points  of  law  ;  hence  the  name  of  "  counsellors."  All  important 
State  documents  were  registered  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  as  the  most 
convenient  for  the  Sovereign ;  but  it  was  never  recognised  by  the  "  Parlia- 
ments "  of  other  places  as  possessing  any  superior  privileges.  It  was 
from  the  Parliament  of  Rouen  that  Catherine  de  Medici  obtained  a  very 
important  decision  on  behalf  of  her  son,  Charles  IX ;  namely,  that  a 
King  became  of  age  on  entering  his  fourteenth  year,  instead  of  on  its 
completion.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  but  its 
protests  were  disregarded. 

1  The  First-President,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  held  a  position  somewhat  like  that  of  our  Chief  Justice.  There  were 
seven  other  judges,  known  as  Presidenta-dr-mortier,  from  the  shape  of 
their  headdress.     Their  official  robes  were  scarlet,  trimmed  with  ermine. 
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from  a  line  of  distinguished  Magistrates,  Harlay  thought  fit 
to  assume  an  exaggerated  air  of  gravity  ;  he  also  affected 
to  be  disinterested  and  modest ;  but  his  pretensions  were 
belied  by  his  conduct,  and  by  his  pride,  which,  though  not 
of  a  vulgar  kind,  was  excessive,  and  which  he  tried  in  vain 
to  conceal.  He  was  especially  proud  of  his  probity  and 
sense  of  justice;  yet  these  quahties  were  only  superficial. 
Between  two  suitors  of  humble  degree  he  would  give 
judgement  with  most  rigid  impartiality,  but  directly  any 
one  was  concerned  whose  favour  or  influence  was  a 
matter  of  consideration  to  him,  he  showed  that  he  was 
corrupt. 

He  was  learned  in  the  law,  thoroughly  versed  in  aU 
systems  of  jurisprudence,  and  no  one  was  better  acquainted 
with  general  literature  and  history.  But  it  was  chiefly  in 
the  management  of  the  Parliament  that  he  showed  his  great 
ability.  He  ruled  it  with  absolute  authority,  to  a  degree 
attained  by  no  First-President  before  him.  He  allowed 
himself  great  freedom  in  addressing  public  rebukes  both  to 
suitors  and  to  lawyers  who  practised  before  him,  and  these 
were  rendered  more  formidable  by  the  air  of  pharisaic 
austerity  which  he  assumed  ;  every  one  dreaded  having 
anything  to  do  with  his  Court.  He  was  the  very  humble 
servant  of  any  one  in  high  favour ;  an  adroit  courtier  ;  a 
singularly  clever  schemer.  His  talents  were  devoted  entirely 
to  his  greed  of  power  and  advancement ;  his  one  ambition 
was  to  be  esteemed  a  great  man.  In  reality  he  was  devoid 
of  true  honour  ;  his  private  morals  were  lax  ;  he  had  no 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  his  probity  was  merely  for  show. 
In  short,  he  was  a  thorough  hypocrite,  without  faith  or 
justice,  without  a  God  and  without  a  heart ;  a  cruel  husband  ; 
barbarous  as  a  father,  a  tyrant  as  a  brother ;  he  loved  no 
one  but  himself.  Malevolent  by  nature,  he  delighted  in 
insulting  and  crushing  those  who  were  in  his  power,  and 
never  in  his  life  missed  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  A 
volume  might  be  filled  with  his  ill-natured  speeches,  which 
were  the  more  cutting  because  he  had  wit  in  abundance ; 
yet  he  could  always  keep  it  under  control,  and  never  allowed 
himself  to  say  anything  that  he  might  be  sorry  for  after- 
wards. 

As  for  his  exterior,  he  was  a  little  man,  thin  but  vigorous, 
with  a  lozenge-shaped  face,  a  great  aquUine  nose,  and  fine 
piercing  eyes,  which  usually  had  a  furtive  look ;  but  when 
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fised  on  a  client  or  a  lawyer  they  could  almost  make  him 
sink  into  the  ground.  He  wore  a  rather  scanty  gown,  his 
bands  and  sleeves  were  almost  like  those  of  an  ecclesiastic  ; 
his  wig  was  dark-brown,  mingled  with  grey,  short  but  thick, 
and  he  wore  a  great  skull-cap  on  top  of  it.  His  figure  was 
slightly  bent,  especially  in  walking,  which  gave  him  an  air 
of  mock-humility,  rather  than  of  modesty.  At  Versailles 
he  used  to  creep  along  close  to  the  walls,  so  that  there  might 
be  more  fuss  when  people  made  way  for  him  ;  and  his 
progress  was  accompanied  by  many  respectful  bows  to  right 
and  left,  as  though  he  were  ashamed  of  himself. 

He  had  secured  the  favour  of  the  King  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  by  compliance  with  their  wishes  in  a  matter  of  a 
very  delicate  nature.  He  was  consulted  by  them  as  to  the 
possibility  of  legitimising  children  without  naming  their 
mother,  a  thing  hitherto  unheard  of  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
suggested  the  expedient  of  legitimising  the  Chevalier  de 
Longueville  in  that  way,  thus  creating  -a  precedent  for  the 
King's  children.  As  a  reward,  he  received  a  promise  of 
the  Chancellorship  at  the  first  vacancy,  together  with  the 
thorough  confidence  of  the  King,  his  natural  children,  and 
their  all-powerful  governess.^ 

I  must  now  explain  how  I  came  to  be  mixed  up  in  this 
affair,  and  how  I  conducted  myself.  I  was  very  young, 
without  near  relations  ;  my  father  had  been  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIII,,  and  had  known  Httle 
of  the  younger  generation,  while  my  mother  had  no  ex- 
perience of  the  world  beyond  her  domestic  circle.  Naturally, 
therefore,  I  had  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  Dukes 
who  were  attacked  by  M.  de  Luxembourg.  On  their  part, 
as  they  placed  Httle  reliance  on  certain  of  their  number,  and 
the  Dukes  de  Chevreuse  and  Bouillon,  for  special  reasons, 
were  opposed  to  them,  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  recruits, 
and  would  not  leave  me  out — for  no  one  is  entirely  without 
influence;  moreover  my  purse  would  be  useful  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  suit,  which  were  to  be  borne 
in  common. 

M.  de  la  TremouiUe,  therefore,  came  up  to  me  one  day  in 
the  King's  apartments,  and  told  me  that  M.  de  Luxembourg 
was  putting  forward  claims  to  precedence  which  were  dis- 
puted by  himself  and  several  other  Dukes  whom  he  named  ; 
this  was  merely  reviving  an  old  suit  in  which  my  father  had 

1  Madame  do  Maintenon. 
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sided  with  them,  and  they  hoped  I  would  not  refuse  to  join 
them,-  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  M.  de  Luxembourg  was  my 
General.  He  added,  with  many  polite  expressions  on  his 
own  part,  that  the  other  Dukes  had  asked  him  to  speak  to 
me  on  the  subject.  I  must  explain  that  this  occurred  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  affair.  I  had  only  just  returned 
from  the  army,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
it ;  I  was  not  long,  however,  in  making  up  my  mind.  I 
thanked  M.  de  la  Tremouille ;  told  him  that  I  was  not  afraid 
of  going  wrong  in  such  good  company,  especially  in  following 
the  example  of  my  father,  and  begged  him  to  tell  his  friends 
that  they  might  count  on  my  support.  M.  de  la  Tremouille 
seemed  much  pleased,  and  during  the  course  of  the  day  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucauld  and  several  other  Dukes  came  up  to  me 
and  said  civil  things. 

Having  been  enlisted  in  this  way,  I  thought  it  only  right 
to  show  every  kind  of  courtesy  to  a  man  in  the  high  position 
of  M.  de  Luxembourg.  I  had  served  under  him  during 
the  late  campaign,  and  he  had  shown  me  some  kindness, 
though  personally  unknown  to  him  ;  moreover,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  I  should  often  find  myself  under  his  command 
in  the  future.  Next  day,  therefore,  I  went  to  caU  on  him  ; 
he  was  not  at  home,  and  I  went  on  to  the  house  of  the 
Duke  de  Montmorency,  where  I  found  him  ;  the  Marquis 
d'Harcourt  and  Albergotti  were  also  there.  I  paid  my 
respects  to  M.  de  Luxembourg,  and  said  I  hoped  he  would 
not  take  it  amiss  if  I  joined  the  other  Dukes  over  whom 
he  claimed  precedence  ;  in  any  other  matter,  I  said,  I  was 
entirely  at  his  service,  and  even  in  this  one  I  was  unwilling 
to  take  any  active  part  without  his  permission.  I  added 
all  the  expressions  of  respect  which  the  difference  of  our 
ages  and  stations  rendered  suitable  ;  and  my  address  was 
received  with  applause  by  all  who  were  present. 

M.  de  Luxembourg  replied  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
telling  me  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  follow  the  example 
of  my  father  ;  and  he  assured  me  that  it  would  make  no 
kind  of  difference  in  his  treatment  of  me  on  all  occasions. 
Having  performed  this  duty,  I  thought  only  of  how  I  could 
best  help  the  common  cause  in  conjunction  with  the  others, 
without  doing  anything  which  could  give  reasonable  cause 
of  offence  to  M.  de  Luxembourg. 

I  will  now  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  ;  for  to  go  into  the  details  of  all  the  laws,  pleas. 
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and  precedents  brought  forward  would  fill  volumes  ;  and 
there  are  such  in  existence,  which  will  amply  satisfy  any  one 
desirous  of  further  information.  M.  de  Luxembourg  claimed 
that  creations  with  succession  to  females  were  without  limita- 
tion of  time  ;  that  Madame  de  Tingry 
her  vows,  and  her  brother,  the  Duke 

Holy  Orders  and  therefore  incapable  of  marriage),  having 
expressly  resigned  his  dignity  in  favour  of  his  half-sister, 
their  rights  had  become  extinct,  and  devolved  on  the  half- 
sister,  Madame  de  Luxembourg,  who  thus  brought  the 
dignity  of  Duke  and  Peer,  with  the  precedence  of  the  earlier 
creation,  to  her  husband.  He  claimed  that  the  clause  "  so 
far  as  should  be  necessary,"  inserted  in  the  new  patent 
obtained  by  him  immediately  after  his  marriage,  destroyed 
the  force  of  any  objection  which  might  be  raised,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  on  the  ground  of  this  new  creation  ;  and, 
further,  that  the  King  by  letters-patent  issued  in  1676,  had 
been  pleased  to  declare  that  he  had  not  intended  to  create 
a  new  Duchy-peerage  of  Piney  in  1661,  but  merely  to  renew 
it  in  favour  of  M.  de  Luxembourg.  From  all  this,  he  con- 
cluded that  his  precedence  clearly  dated  from  the  original 
creation  in  1581. 

His  opponents  urged  that,  on  the  contrary,  no  creation 
with  succession  to  females  is  unlimited  ;  that  it  expires  with 
the  first  daughter  who  inherits  it ;  and  that,  if  such  a  title 
had  occasionally  passed  to  a  second  daughter,  it  had  never 
gone  further  ;  and,  even  so,  it  had  been  merely  by  courtesy, 
and  on  the  strength  of  a  new  patent  of  continuance  for  the 
Peerage,  with  rank  from  the  date  of  this  new  patent.  That 
the  original  creation  of  Piney  had  thus  become  extinct  in 
the  line  of  the  first  husband  of  the  heiress-Duchess  ;  and 
that,  so  far  from  having  brought  the  rank  of  Duke  and  Peer 
to  her  second  husband,  she  had  herself  lost  that  dignity  on 
marrying  again,  since  it  passed  exclusively  to  her  son  by 
her  first  marriage.  That  the  resignation  of  this  son  was 
invalid  for  several  reasons  ;  chiefly,  because  such  a  resigna- 
tion can  only  be  made  in  favour  of  the  person  who  would 
naturally  succeed  to  the  dignity  ;  and  then  only  by  special 
permission  of  the  King,  which  had  not  been  obtained  in 
this  case.  That  the  clause  "  so  far  as  should  be  necessary  " 
inserted  in  the  patent  of  1661  gave  M.  de  Luxembourg  no 
claim  whatever  ;  as  was  evident,  since  he  had  asked  for 
that  patent,  accepted  the  position  of  junior  Duke  on  the 
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strength  of  it,  and  without  it  would  never  have  been  a  Duke 
and  Peer  at  all. 

And  finally,  as  regards  the  letters-patent  of  1676,  in  which 
the  King  declared  that  he  had  not  made  a  new  creation  in 
1661,  but  renewed  that  of- 1581  in  favour  of  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg, it  was  objected  that  no  one  had  so  much  as  heard 
of  these  letters  before  ;  and  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  having 
expressed  his  surprise  to  the  King,  His  Majesty  answered 
that  he  did  not  remember  having  issued  them  ;  to  which 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  replied  that  it  looked  like  one  of 
M.  de  Louvois'  little  tricks,  for  at  that  time  Louvois  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  M.  de  Luxembourg.  It  was  further 
objected  that  in  any  case  these  letters-patent  had  never 
been  registered,  and  were  consequently  null  and  void. 
Other  pleas  were  put  forward  on  both  sides,  which,  as  may 
be  supposed,  gave  the  lawyers  an  opportunity  to  show  off 
their  eloquence  and  subtlety ;  but  what  I  have  stated  is 
sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  points  on  which  the 
case  turned. 

Let  me  now  say  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  protesting 
Dukes.  M.  de  Chevreuse  and  M.  de  Bouillon  were  not 
among  the  number,  having  been  led  astray  by  the  chimera 
of  claims  to  female  dukedoms  in  their  own  families.  M. 
d'Elbceuf  was  counted  as  one,  but  took  no  active  part, 
merely  joining  with  others.  M.  de  Ventadour  came  oc- 
casionally to  our  meetings,  and  did  as  he  was  asked  ;  but 
his  mode  of  life  was  such  that  we  did  not  care  for  his  assist- 
ance, except  in  the  shape  of  money.  M.  de  Vendome  came, 
and  did  good  service  ;  but,  after  his  own  fashion,  without 
putting  any  constraint  on  himself.  M.  de  Lesdiguieres  was 
a  child,  and  his  mother  was  a  strange  personage,  much 
under  the  influence  of  her  cousin,  Marshal  de  Villeroy  ;  she 
did  more  than  was  expected  of  her  in  allowing  her  son's 
name  to  be  enrolled  among  the  opponents  of  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg. Brissac,  obscure,  ruined,  and  of  infamous  morals, 
never  left  his  country  seat,  and  merely  put  his  name  down 
with  others.  M.  de  Sully  was  irregular  in  his  attendance, 
but  staunch.  M.  de  Chaulnes,  M.  de  Richelieu,  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  and  M.  de  la  Tremouille  were  those  who 
bore  the  weight  of  the  affair,  to  whom  the  worthy  Duke 
de  la  Force  joined  himself  with  such  ability  as  he  possessed, 
and  so  did  the  Duke  de  Rohan  ;  but  he  and  M.  de  Richelieu 
were  liable  to  vagaries  which  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
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to  the  others.  M.  de  Monaco  was  eager  in  the  cause,  except 
as  regarded  his  financial  contributions — he  did  pay,  how- 
ever, though  with  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  ;  but  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  extracting  money  out  of  the  Duke 
de  Rohan  was  ludicrous. 

The  stewards  of  MM.  de  la  Tremouille  and  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, named  Magneux  and  Aubry,  capable  and  honour- 
able men,  were  the  principal  managers  of  our  business  ;  and 
Riparfonds,  a  celebrated  consulting  counsel,  was  our  chief 
legal  adviser.  Our  meetings  were  held  at  his  house,  once  a 
week,  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  assiduous  in  my  attendance  ; 
I  made  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  arguments, 
and  what  I  ventured  to  say  at  our  meetings  was  listened 
to  with  favour.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  surly  as  he  was, 
and  naturally  prejudiced  against  me  by  the  recollection  of 
the  quarrel  between  our  fathers,  became  quite  friendly  ; 
M.  de  Chaulnes  did  not  forget  his  old  friendship  with  my 
father,  and  extended  it  to  me  ;  I  struck  up  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  M.  de  la  Tremouille ;  and  I  will  go  so  far 
as  to  say  I  acquired  a  sort  of  influence  over  M.  de  Richelieu, 
also  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  and  over  M.  de  Rohan, 
which  proved  of  great  service  to  our  cause. 

As  soon  as  the  lawsuit  was  opened  in  earnest  we  became 
aware  of  the  ill-will  of  the  First-President.'  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  with  ordinary  regard  for  justice,  it 
ought  to  have  been  decided  by  a  court  composed  of  all  the 
Chambers  sitting  together,  with  such  Peers  as  were  not 
interested  in  the  suit;  but  the  First-President  nominated 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  it  and  report  to  him — a  course 
quite  unprecedented  in  a  case  of  such  importance.  After 
receiving  their  report  he  intended  to  give  judgement  at 
once,  dispensing  with  formalities  of  all  kinds  in  order  to 
finish  the  business  quickly.  In  this  situation  we  deter- 
mined to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  a  man  so 
thoroughly  unscrupulous,  and  to  stick  at  nothing  in  order 
to  put  off  the  final  decision  of  a  suit  in  which  we  were 
evidently  condemned  beforehand.  Judgement  was  to  be 
given  in  two  days ;  our  object  was  to  delay  it,  and  have 
the  case  transferred  to  the  Grand  Council  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  ;  the  difficulty  was  that  the 
time  was  so  short. 

We  were  in  great  embarrassment,  and  our  cause  was 
looked  upon  as  lost,  when  one  of  our  lawyers  asked  whether 
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none  of  us  had  lettres  d'etat,^  explaining  that,  though  they 
would  certainly  not  be  admitted,  yet  by  producing  them  we 
might  caitse  sufficient  delay  to  enable  the  Duke  de  Richelieu's 
application  to  take  effect.  None  of  the  others  had  them,  but 
fortunately  I  was  able  to  come  to  the  rescue.  At  the  time 
of  my  father's  death  some  of  his  creditors  threatened  to 
proceed  to  extremities,  and  I  had  taken  out  lettres  d'etat  in 
order  to  obtain  time  to  arrange  my  affairs.  I  had  been 
very  angry  with  these  creditors ;  but,  when  I  found  that 
their  proceedings  had  been  the  means  of  saving  our  rank,  I 
was  so  glad  that  I  really  believe  I  forgave  them. 

The  matter  was  urgent ;  I  said  my  mother  had  the  lettres 
d^etat,  and  I  would  go  and  fetch  them  at  once.  My  mother 
had  gone  to  bed  ;  I  woke  her,  and  told  her  rather  abruptly 
what  I  had  come  for.  Half  asleep  as  she  was,  she  could  not 
refrain  from  remonstrating  with  me  on  my  imprudence  in 
opposing  a  man  like  M.  de  Luxembourg.  I  interrupted  her, 
told  her  that  I  had  given  my  word  of  honour  to  bring  the 
letters,  and  they  were  required  at  once  ;  without  waiting 
for  a  reply  I  took  the  key  of  the  cabinet,  extracted  the 
letters,  and  ran  off  as  fast  as  I  could.  The  assembled  Dukes 
were  so  afraid  lest  my  mother  should  refuse  her  consent 
that  they  sent  M.  de  la  Tremouille  and  M.  de  Richelieu  after 
me  to  assist  in  persuading  her.  I  had  already  got  my 
lettres  d'etat  when  they  arrived.  I  went  to  meet  them  with 
apologies  from  my  mother,  who  was  not  sufficiently  dressed 
to  come  down.  Something  occurred  which  delayed  us  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  gave  my  mother  time  to  change  her 
mind.  As  we  were  leaving  the  house  she  sent  to  say  that, 
on  reflection,  she  could  not  consent  to  my  using  my  lettres 
d'etat  against  M.  de  Luxembourg.  I  sent  the  messenger 
back  quicker  than  he  came,  and  went  off  in  the  carriage 
with  the  two  Dukes,  who  were  as  much  pleased  as  I  was 
to  see  the  letters  in  my  hand. 

I  had  to  go  into  the  country  for  a  few  days  ;    before 

leaving  I  thought  it  right  to  do  what  I  could  to  remain  on 

good  terms  with  M.  de  Luxembourg.     I  therefore  wrote  a 

letter  to  Cavoye,  the  only  man  among  his  friends  who  had 

known  my  father  well.     I  expressed  my  sorrow  for  the 

necessity  which  had  compelled  me  to  produce  my  lettres 

1  Lettres  cTeiat  were  letters  granted  under  the  Great  Seal  to  persons 
employed  in  the  public  service,  suspending  for  six  months  all  civil  law- 
suits in  which  they  were  interested.  They  were  granted  to  Saint-Simon 
as  an  officer  in  the  army. 
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d'etat,  and  added  some  deferential  remarks  as  to  the  difference 
between  our  ages  and  positions.  M.  de  Luxembourg's  dis- 
appointment on  seeing  all  his  schemes  frustrated  by  the 
production  of  my  letters  may  be  imagined.  He  hastened 
to  complain  to  the  King,  and  said  some  bitter  things  in 
public  concerning  us. 

When  I  came  back  from  the  country  I  found  everything 
in  a  turmoil ;  M.  de  Luxembourg  had  cast  off  all  restraint, 
and  the  Dukes  whom  he  was  attacking  were  not  behindhand 
in  their  language  with  regard  to  him.  The  Court  and  town 
were  divided  into  parties  ;  everybody  took  one  side  or  the 
other  without  moderation  ;  no  one  remained  neutral.  I 
had  to  undergo  a  good  deal  of  questioning  about  my  lettres 
d'etat.  On  my  side  I  had  justice,  reason,  necessity,  a  strong 
and  well-organised  party,  and  some  Dukes  who  stood  higher 
in  the  King's  favour  than  M.  de  Luxembourg.  I  had  been 
careful  to  observe  all  the  rules  of  courtesy,  and  did  not  fail 
to  let  it  be  known  that  I  had  done  so.  As  I  knew  that  M.  de 
Luxembourg  and  his  friends  were  very  free  in  their  remarks 
about  me,  as  the  weakest  of  their  opponents  and  the  one 
from  whom  the  stroke  proceeded  which  had  upset  their 
schemes,  I  put  myself  under  no  constraint  with  regard  to 
them. 

Immediately  after  my  return  Cavoye  told  me  that  he 
had  shown  my  letter  to  M.  de  Luxembourg,  who,  in  con- 
sideration for  my  youth,  was  willing  to  forgive  a  piece  of 
chicanery  unheard  of  between  persons  of  our  condition.  So 
haughty  a  reply  to  my  politeness  and  consideration  irritated 
me.  I  said  I  was  astonished  to  receive  such  an  answer, 
which  I  had  not  deserved.  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  persons 
of  our  condition  were  not  to  use  lawful  means  of  defence 
against  an  unjust  attack.  Satisfied  with  having  treated 
M.  de  Luxembourg  with  the  courtesy  due  from  a  young 
man  to  one  in  his  position,  I  should  in  future  think  only  of 
what  was  due  to  my  friends,  and  of  acting  with  them  in 
defence  of  our  precedence  ;  and  I  should  not  trouble  myself 
again  to  use  politeness  which  was  so  ill-requited.  I  added 
that  Cavoye  might  tell  M.  de  Luxembourg  so,  and  left  him 
without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

The  King  was  just  then  at  supper  ;  I  contrived  to  get 
near  his  chair,  and  related  this  short  conversation,  with  the 
preceding  circumstances,  to  Livry,  because  he  was  close  to 
the  King.     I  meant  the  King  to  hear  it  from  beginning  to 
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end,  which  he  did  ;  I  then  went  out  and  spoke  of  it  publicly. 
The  opposing  Dukes,  especially  M.  de  la  Tremouille,  M.  de 
Chaulnes,  and  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  thanked  me  for  having 
so  expressed  myself  ;  and  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say 
that  they  took  my  part  everywhere,  with  so  much  zeal  and 
haughtiness  that  they  imposed  silence  on  a  good  many 
people.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  in  particular  did  me  good 
service  with  the  King.  After  some  days  I  noticed  that 
M.  de  Luxembourg  did  not  return  my  bow  when  we  met. 
I  called  people's  attention  to  it,  and  left  off  bowing  to  him  ; 
by  which,  considering  his  age  and  position,  he  lost  more 
than  I  did,  and  cut  rather  a  ridiculous  figure  in  the  halls 
and  galleries  of  Versailles. 

Our  council  was  occupied  in  a  strenuous  attempt  to  obtain 
a  change  of  judges.  Each  of  us,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Duke  de  Lesdiguieres  and  myself,  who  were  minors,  sent  in 
a  separate  petition  ;  our  object  was  to  gain  time,  and  we 
made  no  secret  of  it.  The  majority  of  the  lawyers  sided  with 
M.  de  Luxembourg,  and  we  were  referred  back  to  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  we  had  gained  our  point :  the  suit  could  not  be 
decided  durmg  the  current  year. 

In  the  meantime,  as  it  almost  invariably  happens  in 
these  disputes  about  rank,  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  and 
ill-temper  was  shown  on  both  sides.  I  was  not  the  only 
subject  01  M.  de  Luxembourg's  wrath  ;  he  hardly  ever 
bowed  to  M.  de  la  Rochef  oucs^uld,  never  to  M.  de  la  Tremouille 
or  M.  de  Richelieu.  He  was  especially  angry  with  the 
latter,  because  it  was  he  who  had  upset  his  plans  in  the  first 
instance  by  asking  for  a  change  of  judges.  A  pamphlet 
was  published  on  behalf  of  M.  de  Luxembourg  which  spared 
neither  the  private  life  of  M.  de  Richelieu  nor  the  administra- 
tion of  the  great  Cardinal.  M.  de  Richelieu,  highly  offended, 
published  a  reply  in  which  he  impugned  the  vaunted  fidehty 
of  M.  de  Luxembourg's  family,  giving  as  an  example  the 
last  Duke  de  Montmorency,  who  had  taken  up  arms  against 
the  late  King,  for  which  he  was  executed  in  1632 ;  and,  not 
content  with  that,  went  on  to  attack  him  in  person,  recalling 
his  imprisonment  on  suspicion  of  poisoning  and  sorcery, 
his  appearance  in  the  dock,  and  his  cowa.rdice  in  not  claim- 
ing his  rights  as  a  Peer  on  that  occasion. 

M.  de  Richelieu  did  not  stop  there.  He  met  M.  de 
Luxembourg  in  the  guard-room  at  Versailles,  went  straight 
up  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  was  astonished  at  his  conduct 
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in  publishing  such  a  pampMet,  but  he  did  not  intend  to  sit 
down  quietly  under  it,  and  in  a  day  or  two  a  reply  would  be 
published  treating  him  as  he  deserved.  He  added  that  he 
wished  M.  de  Luxembourg  to  understand  that  he  feared 
neither  him  nor  his  satellites,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  at 
Court  or  in  town,  at  the  head  of  his  army  or  in  any  place 
in  the  world.  Having  said  all  this  with  the  utmost  viva- 
city, he  turned  his  back  abruptly  on  M.  de  Luxembourg, 
who  was  covered  with  confusion.  Next  day  the  reply 
appeared. 

Such  a  speech  made  to  a  Captain  of  the  Body-guard  in 
his  own  guard-room  made,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  prodigious 
sensation.  Notwithstanding  his  anger,  M.  de  Luxembourg 
felt  that  he  had  brought  it  on  himself  by  his  insulting 
pamphlet.  He  also  felt  that  it  was  one  thing  to  put  forward 
a  claim  for  himself,  and  quite  another  to  engage  in  an  open 
quarrel  with  seventeen  Peers  of  France.  He  knew  the 
King  did  not  really  like  him,  and  that  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  had  always  been  an  intimate  friend  of  M.  de  Richelieu, 
would  make  the  latter's  cause  her  own.  The  hero  v/as 
frightened,  and  had  recourse  to  his  friends  to  get  him  out 
of  the  scrape.  Through  M.  le  Prince  and  the  Dukes  de 
Chevreuse  and  de  BeauviUiers  he  offered  M.  de  Richelieu 
a  verbal  apology,  and  promised  to  suppress  his  pamphlet 
if  the  reply  were  also  withdrawn. 

M.  de  Richelieu,  after  some  hesitation,  consented.  M.  de 
Luxembourg  met  him  by  appointment  in  the  King's  apart- 
ments, the  hour  having  been  chosen  at  which  the  greatest 
number  of  people  were  likely  to  be  there,  and  said,  in  these 
very  words,  "  he  was  sorry  for  the  impertinences  contained 
in  the  pamphlet  published  in  his  name ;  he  apologised  for 
them,  and  begged  M.  de  Richelieu -to  believe  that  he  had 
always  regarded  him  with  esteem  and  respect,  and  had  a 
great  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. 
He  added  that  he  had  not  seen  the  pamphlet  before  its 
publication,  and  would  punish  the  writer,  having  strictly 
forbidden  his  supporters  to  use  any  kind  of  personalities  ; 
and,  further,  that  he  had  given  orders  for  its  suppression." 
M.  de  Richelieu,  who  was  hot-tempered  and  boiling  with 
anger,  listened  to  him  in  silence ;  then,  after  muttermg  some 
polite  expressions  between  his  teeth,  he  said  in  a  louder 
voice  that  he  also  would  order  the  withdrawal  of  his  reply. 
Both  pamphlets  were  in  fact  withdrawn,  but  M.  de  Richelieu's 
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had  already  been  widely  circulated,  and  had  found  its  way 
into  the  booksellers'  shops. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  renewal,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  politeness  and  good-breeding  between  us  and  M.  de 
Luxembourg.  I  was  surprised  to  receive  a  sort  of  half -bow 
from  him.  I  responded  by  a  whole  one;  and  from  that 
time  we  greeted  each  other  as  usual,  though  without  speak- 
ing. And  indeed,  only  a  few  of  our  number  ever  did  speak  to 
him,  and  that  very  seldom. 


CHAPTER   VII 
1694 

M.  du  Maine  granted  precedence  over  Dukes — Further  proceedings  in 
the  Luxembourg  lawsuit — The  King  allows  my  regiment  to  serve  in 
Germany  instead  of  with  Marshal  de  Luxembourg's  army — I  begin 
my  Memoirs — Squabbles  and  amusements  of  the  "  Princesses." — 
Intrigues  in  Monseigneur's  Court — First  appearance  of  Mademoiselle 
Choin — A  singular  reception  at  the  Academy. 

Encoueagbd  by  the  example  of  M.  de  Luxembourg,  several 
persons  now  laid  claim  to  ancient  dukedoms,  on  the  same 
ground  of  succession  in  the  female  line.  One  of  them  must 
be  mentioned,  for  it  was  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  Peerage 
receiving  a  wound  which  eventually  became  its  leprosy 
and  cancer.  The  Abbe  de  Chaulieu,  who  managed  all 
M.  de  Vendome's  affairs,  put  it  into  his  head  to  claim 
precedence  over  the  Dukes  d'Uzes,  d'Elboeuf ,  de  Ventadour, 
de  Montbazon,  and  de  la  Tremouille,  on  the  ground  of  the 
first  creation  of  the  dukedom  of  Vendome  in  favour  of  the 
grandfather  of  Henry  IV.  The  late  M.  d'Elboeuf,  father  of 
this  one,  had  always  shown  himself  very '  jealous  of  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  Peerage,  at  least  where  the  claims 
of  foreign  princes  were  not  concerned  ;  and  M.  de  Chaulnes 
had  attacked  M.  d'Elboeuf  with  rather  sharp  jests  for  his 
apathy  with  regard  to  M.  de  Luxembourg's  pretensions. 
He  contrived  to  stir  him  up  to  imitate  his  father  so  far  as 
to  thank  him  for  opening  his  eyes  ;  and  this  point  had  just 
been  reached  when  M.  de  Vendome  obtained  the  King's 
leave  to  open  proceedings  against  his  seniors,  of  which  they 
had  received  formal  notice.  As  the  claim  was  not  pressed, 
I  will  not  go  into  particulars.  As  usual,  the  affair  began 
with  much  politeness  on  both  sides,  but  it  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  ill-temper  broke  out. 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  King  was  taking  a  drive 
from  Versailles  to  Marly,  alone  as  usual,  in  a  light  carriage. 
In  a  second  carriage  were  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  and  M, 
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de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  with  them  the  Grand  Equerry, 
the  Duke  d'Elbceuf ,  and  M.  de  Vendome.  These  two  began 
to  talk  over  their  lawsuit,  with  mutual  politeness  at  first  ;• 
but  before  long  they  grew  angry,  said  sharp  things  to  each 
other,  and  finally  came  to  an  open  quarrel.  M.  d'Elboetif 
said  his  birth  and  dignity  were  such  that  he  would  yield 
to  M.  de  Vendome  in  nothing,  but  would  take  precedence  of 
him  everywhere,  as  his  forefathers  had  done.  M.  de  Ven- 
dome rephed  angrily  that  he  could  not  have  forgotten  that 
the  late  Duke  d'Elbceuf  had  always  declined  the  Order 
because  he  (M.  de  Vendome)  would  have  preceded  him  at 
the  ceremony.  M.  d'ElbcBuf  retorted  still  more  hotly  that 
he  must  remind  M.  de  Vendome  of  what  occurred  at  the 
funeral  of  Henry  IV,  when  hia  grandfather,  attempting  to 
take  the  first  place  on  the  strength  of  a  declaration  made 
by  the  King  a  month  before,  but  never  registered,  had  been 
roughly  pulled  back  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  ;  who  told  him 
that  what  was  good  yesterday  no  longer  held  good  to-day, 
and  made  him  take  rank  according  to  the  date  of  his  peerage  ; 
a  rank  from  which  the  Dukes  of  Vendome  had  never  pre- 
sumed to  depart  ever  since.  M.  de  Vendome  might  have 
found  something  to  say  about  the  promotion  of  the  Order 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII ;  but  the  Grand  Equerry  and  M. 
de  la  Rochefoucauld  interfered,  and  as  quietly  as  possible 
put  an  end  to  this  loud  and  angry  dispute,  just  as  the 
carriages  reached  Marly. 

The  visit  and  return  drive  passed  off  with  mutual  polite- 
ness, without  further  mention  of  the  lawsuit ;  but  as  soon 
as  M.  de  Vendome  returned  to  Versailles  he  went  to  M.  du 
Maine  and  told  him  what  had  occurred.  M.  du  Maine, 
supported  by  the  King  in  his  gradual  usurpations,  had 
adopted  the  manners  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  received 
nearly  all  the  honours  usually  paid  to  persons  of  that  rank  ; 
nevertheless  he  felt  that  his  position  was  insecure.  He 
told  M.  de  Vendome  to  acquaint  the  King  with  what  had 
happened,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  him.  That  evening  he 
explained  to  the  King,  at  his  coucher,  how  necessary  it  was 
that  he  should  have  a  registered  document  setting  forth  his 
rank,  and  the  King,  who  had  never  thought  of  it,  resolved 
to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  out  his  wishes. 

Next  day  His  Majesty  ordered  M.  de  Vendome  to  desist 
formally  from  his  claim  to  precedence  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  sent  for  the  First-President  and  two  other  lawyers  of 
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distinction  and  ordered  them  to  draw  up  a  declaration  In 
favour  of  his  natural  sons,  giving  them  precedence  in 
Parliament,  and  in  all  places,  over  all  Peers  their  seniors  ; 
to  make  this  declaration  much  more  explicit  than  that  of 
Henry  IV,  and  to  place  the  bastards  on  a  level  with  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood.  Harlay  was  too  shrewd  a  courtier  to 
miss  this  opportunity  of  gaining  the  Royal  favour  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  saw  his  way  to  enlist  the  self-interest  of  the 
bastards  in  support  of  himself  and  his  company  in  theii: 
encroachments  on  the  privileges  of  the  Peerage.  He  asked 
the  King  to  allow  him  a  few  days  for  consideration,  and  for 
consultation  with  the  Duke  du  Maine,  the  person  chiefly 
interested. 

He  told  M.  du  Maine  that,  tS)  acquire  a  really  solid  position, 
he  must  put  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  on  his  side,  and  make 
it  their  interest  to  support  whatever  might  be  done  in  his 
favour.  With  this  object,  he  suggested  that  a  distinction 
must  be  drav/n  between  the  honours  accorded  by  Parliament 
to  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  and  those  which  would  be  paid  to 
himself  as  superior  to  all  the  Peers  ;  an  intermediate  rank 
would  thus  be  formed  which  would  give  no  offence  to  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood ;  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
their  interest  to  uphold,  as  placing  a  greater  distance  between 
them  and  the  Peers.  He  suggested  that  at  the  registration 
of  the  declaration  of  M.  du  Maine's  precedence  over  the 
Peers,  and  his  consequent  reception  by  Parliament,  he,  as 
First-President,  should  give  him  marks  of  distinction  slightly 
inferior  to  those  accorded  to  Princes  of  the  Blood,  but 
superior  to  those  accorded  to  Peers  ;  for  instance,  that  he 
should  administer  the  oath  to  M.  du  Maine  as  a  Peer,  which 
is  not  done  in  the  case  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  but  at  the 
same  time  should  raise  his  cap  to  him,  a  mark  of  distinction 
which  had  long  fallen  into  desuetude  in  the  case  of  Peers  ; 
that  M.  du  Maine  should  be  escorted  from  and  to  his  carriage 
by  one  usher.  Princes  of  the  Blood  being  escorted  by  two, 
and  Peers  by  none  ;   and  so  on. 

M.  du  Maine  was  much  pleased  with  these  suggestions. 
His  position  would  be  but  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  with  no  risk  of  offending  them  ;  and 
he  was  sure  of  their  support  for  his  rank,  intermediate 
between  them  and  the  Peers,  by  the  advantages  they  would 
themselves  derive  from  it.  As  he  was  satisfied,  the  King  waa 
so  too.    Nothing  remained  but  to  sign  the  declaration. 
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which  had  been  abeady  drafted  by  the  Furst-President.  It 
was  then  that  Harlay  made  use  of  M.  du  Maine  to  ask  the 
King  for  his  reward.  As  I  have  akeady  mentioned,  he  had 
received  a  half-promise  of  the  Chancellorship  at  the  time 
when  the  King  wished  to  legitimise  his  children  by  Madame 
de  Montespan  without  naming  their  mother.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  induced  the  King  to  give  him  a  formal 
promise  that  he  should  be  Chancellor  in  succession  to 
Boucherat,  who  was  very  old  and  could  not  keep  him  waiting 
long. 

As  regards  the  registration  of  the  declaration,  the  King 
himself  asked  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  for  that  purpose,  and  as  they  had  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  what  he  had  dpne,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  they  did  not  refuse.  The  Archbishop  of 
Reims  was  ordered  to  write  to  aU  Peers  in  the  King's  name 
requesting  their  attendance.  None  of  those  who  were  in 
Paris  at  the  time  ventured  to  stay  away.  The  worthy  Duke 
de  la  Force  fled  to  his  country  house  near  Evreux.  The 
Duke  de  Rohan  wrote  to  the  King  that  his  claim  through 
his  maternal  grandfather  to  the  Duchy  of  Rohan  of  the 
earlier  creation  prevented  him  from  obeying  His  Majesty's 
commands  on  this  occasion — a  lame  excuse,  for  this  strange 
claim  had  never  been  heard  of  previously,  and  was  never 
mentioned  again.  The  Dukes  d'ElbcBuf  and  de  Vendome 
had  never  taken  their  seats  as  Peers  ;  no  more,  thank  God  ! 
had  I. 

Our  lawsuit  with  M.  de  Luxembourg  was  reopened  with 
the  same  vigour,  partiality,  and  injustice.  It  had  been 
formally  referred  to  the  Parliament  for  decision  ;  and,  siace 
that  could  no  longer  be  avoided,  our  only  hope  was  that 
judgement  should  be  deKvered  by  aU  the  Chambers  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose,  as  custom  and  the  rights  of  the  Peer- 
age require  in  such  cases.  We  thought  our  object  could  be 
best  attained  by  an  arrangement  between  the  parties ; 
the  difficulty  was  the  situation  we  were  in  with  the  First- 
President,  who  had  the  power  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Chambers  if  he  thought  fit,  but  with  whom  we  were  at 
daggers  drawn.  Few  of  us  bowed  to  him  on  meeting  him  ; 
not  one  of  us  went  to  his  house,  although  we  called  on  all 
our  other  judges  ;  and  we  all  spoke  of  him  in  unmeasured 
terms.  He  felt  it  acutely  ;  aU  the  more  because  he  was 
the  most  vaingTorioiis   man  in  the  world,  and  had  never 
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been  accustomed  to  such  treatment,  being  generally  feared 
and  flattered.  What  annoyed  him  most  were  the  proofs 
we  adduced  of  his  partiality  and  injustice,  for  he  prided 
himself  on  the  most  austere  virtue  ;  and  we  tore  off  his  mask. 

No  one,  therefore,  cared  to  undertake  the  difficult  task 
of  negotiating  with  him,  when  M.  de  Chaulnes,*  who 
had  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  his  diplomatic 
missions  abroad,  was  good  enough  to  attempt  this  one.  He 
was  a  man  who,  under  the  corpulence,  the  heaviness,  and  the 
countenance  of  an  ox,  concealed  the  most  subtle  and  delicate 
wit.  He  was  extraordinarily  quick  in  perceiving  and 
pushing  an  advantage  in  argument,  and  did  it  in  the  most 
charming  and  clever  manner.  To  all  this  he  added  great 
capacity  for  business  of  every  kind,  and  constant  experience 
in  it,  with  a  reputation  for  the  most  scrupulous  probity. 
His  liberality  was  magnificent,  yet  always  wise  and  well- 
du'ected  ;  his  manners  were  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time 
extremely  polite.  He  asked  for  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  First-President. 

He  began  by  putting  forward  the  reasons  we  had  for 
complaining  of  the  First-President's  proceedings,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out,  with  delicacy,  that  there  is  no  position 
in  which  a  man  is  absolutely  invulnerable  ;  that  every  one 
was  con-vdnced  of  his  partiality  for  M.  de  Luxembourg  ;  that 
sixteen  Peers  of  France,  several  of  whom  stood  high  in  the 
King's  favour,  were  not  altogether  powerless  to  injure  him  ; 
that  the  only  way  to  convince  the  pubUc  of  his  impartiality 
was  to  give  a  definite  promise  that  judgement  should  be 
delivered  by  all  the  Chambers  assembled.  He  confessed 
freely  that,  in  making  this  proposition,  he  had  little  hope 
of  success  ;  but  he  did  make  it,  so  that  we  might  have  nothing 
to  reproach  ourselves  with,  and  that  we  might  see  definitely 
how  we  stood. 

The  gravity  with  which  this  speech  was  delivered  startled 
the  First-President,  who  began  in  a  confused  and  em- 
barrassed manner  to  justify  his  conduct  with  regard  to  us. 
M.  de  Chaulnes  saw  that  he  was  trying  to  evade  the  point, 
brought  him  back  to  the  assembly  of  the  Chambers,  and 
pressed  him  strongly.  He  then  began  to  plead  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  it  out,  and  did  what  he  could  to  minimise  his 

'  This  is  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes  so  often  and  so  pleasantly  mentioned  in 
Madame  de  S6vign6's  letters  from  Brittany.  He  was  Governor  of  that 
province. 
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authority.  M.  de  Chaulnes  was  not  to  be  taken  in  ;  he  told 
him  it  was  useless  to  pretend  that  he  had  not  the  power  to 
assemble  the  Chambers  whenever  he  thought  proper  ;  or, 
even  supposing  the  consent  of  the  Grand  Chamber  to  be 
necessary,  that  he  had  not  sufficient  inSuence  over  its 
deliberations  to  carry  his  point,  if  he  really  wished  to  do 
BO.  These  arguments  did  not  convert  the  First-President 
to  a  better  frame  of  mind,  but  they  made  him  feel  sorry  that 
he  had  not  been  more  careful  how  he  offended  us  ;  and  at 
last  he  gave  a  formal  promise  to  M.  de  Chaulnes  that  he 
would  call  all  the  Chambers  together  for  the  further  hearing 
and  decision  of  our  lawsuit. 

Next  day  M.  de  Chaulnes  came  to  our  meeting  to  report 
the  unexpected  success  of  his  embassy.  We  lost  no  time  in 
publishing  the  promise  so  solemnly  given  by  the  First- 
President  ;  but  our  confidence  in  it  was  very  soon  shaken. 
He  could  not  hold  out  against  his  intimacy  with  M.  de 
Luxembourg,  to  whom  he  confessed  what  he  had  done, 
assuring  him  that  he  did  not  intend  to  keep  his  engagement. 
We  soon  suspected  what  had  occurred,  for  it  was  the  interest 
of  M.  de  Luxembourg  to  avoid  the  assembly  of  the  Chambers 
at  all  costs.  The  great  number  of  judges  made  it  difficult 
to  corrupt  them  ;  moreover,  the  authority  of  the  First- 
President,  in  which  alone  he  put  his  trust,  though  paramount 
in  the  Grand  Chamber,  was  not  nearly  so  strong  in  the 
assembled  Chambers. 

M.  de  Luxembourg's  ill-concealed  satisfaction  aroused 
our  suspicions.  M.  de  Chaulnes  resolved  to  clear  the  matter 
up,  and  called  on  the  First-President,  who  received  him  with 
embarrassment.  He  soon  explained  the  cause  by  a  confused 
speech,  which  showed  clearly  that  he  did  not  intend  to  keep 
his  word.  M.  de  Chaulnes  expressed  his  astonishment,  and 
told  him  that  he  could  not  believe  what  he  heard  ;  he 
begged  him  to  remember  that,  after  a  full  discussion,  he  had 
given  him  his  word,  clearly  and  positively,  that  all  the 
Chambers  should  be  assembled  for  the  hearing  of  our  cause. 
The  First-President,  with  a  respectful  air  and  the  mask  of 
austerity  which  he  never  laid  aside,  admitted  that,  carried 
away  by  the  eloquence  and  authority  of  M.  de  Chaulnes,  he 
had  given  his  promise  ;  but  unfortunately,  on  reflection,  he 
found  he  could  not  carry  it  out ;  and  thereupon,  with  many 
compliments  and  assurances  of  respect,  began  to  lead  M.  de 
Chaulnes  to  the  door.     M.  de  Chaulnes,  indignant  at  being 
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shown  out  in  such  a  fashion,  left  him,  protesting  that  he 
could  not  and  would  not  release  him  from  the  promise  which 
he  had  so  solemnly  given ;  but  that,  if  he  chose  to  break 
it  to  him,  and  to  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
kingdom,  he  must  of  course  do  as  he  pleased. 

After  this,  as  our  last  resource,  we  endeavoured  to  find 
some  legal  ground  of  objection  to  the  First-President  acting 
as  judge  in  the  case  ;  and  in  the  end  he  himself  suggested 
one.  Unable  to  bear  our  contempt,  and  the  charges  of 
corruption  and  partiality  which  we  brought  openly  against 
him,  he  told  our  lawyers  that,  if  we  did  not  wish  to  have  him 
as  our  judge,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  make  the  Duke  de 
Gesvres  a  party  to  the  suit ;  as  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
related  to  him,  he  would  then  be  disqualified  from  sitting 
in  judgement.  M.  de  Gesvres  was  grandson  of  the  first, 
and  nephew  of  the  second,  Duke  de  Piney-Luxembourg. 
It  was  therefore  easy  to  make  him  a  party,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  it  was  that  neither  our  lawyers  nor  ourselves  had 
thought  of  it  before.  The  First-President  soon  repented  of 
the  advice  he  had  given,  but  none  the  less  he  remained  dis- 
qualified. The  affair  went  no  further  that  year.  In  the 
spring  M.  de  Luxembourg  and  his  three  sons  returned  to  the 
army  in  Flanders,  and  none  of  his  lawyers  would  undertake 
the  case  in  his  absence.  Other  causes  of  delay  supervened, 
and  the  progress  of  the  suit  was  suspended  till  the  death  of 
M.  de  Luxembourg,  which  I  shall  relate  at  the  proper  time. 

This  winter  saw  the  extuiction  of  the  famous  house  of 
LongueviUe.  M.  de  Longueville,  who  changed  sides  so  often 
during  the  troubles  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV,  had  by 
his  first  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  Count  de  Soissons, 
Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  last  of  this  branch,  left  only  a 
daughter,  the  Duchess  de  Nemours.  By  his  second  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  M.  le  Prince,  the  hero,  and  of  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  he  had  two  sons.  The  second,  a  young  man  of 
great  promise,  was  killed  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in  1672, 
leaving  no  issue.  The  elder,  of  feeble  intellect,  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  ensnared  by  the  Jesuits  and  became  a 
priest.  He  died  about  the  beguming  of  February,  leaving 
a  will  by  which  he  bequeathed  all  his  wealth  to  the  Prince 
of  Conti.  Madame  de  Nemours  resolved  to  dispute  this 
great  inheritance. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  M.  de  Soubise  arranged  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  son  with  the  heiress  of  Ventadour. 
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3he  was  the  widow  of  the  Prince  de  Turenne,  eldest  son  of 
\I.  de  Bouillon,  who  had  died  of  his  wounds  the  day  after 
;he  battle  of  Steinkirk,  while  in  the  act  of  writing  a  letter 
;o  his  mistress.  He  left  no  children  by  his  marriage,  which 
lad  not  lasted  long  ;  but  his  wife  had  had  time  to  make 
lerself  so  notorious  by  her  gallantries  that  no  woman  would 
jpeak  to  her,  and  verses  about  her  were  openly  sung  in 
;he  army  of  Flanders.  M.  de  Soubise  had  good  reasons  for 
lot  being  particular  in  the  choice  of  a  daughter-in-law  ;  it 
yas  to  the  beauty  of  his  own  wife  that  he  owed  his  princely 
•ank  and  his  position  as  Governor  of  a  province.  The  lady 
lad  great  wealth  ;  it  was  sufficient  to  outweigh  her  bad 
reputation,  and,  in  short,  the  marriage  was  concluded. 
There  was  an  old  bourgeoise  in  the  Marais,  who  by  her  wit 
lad  become  the  fashion,  and  attracted  the  best  society  of  the 
;own  and  Court ;  her  name  was  Madame  Cornuel,  and  M.  de 
3oubise  was  a  friend  of  hers.  He  went  to  tell  her  of  the 
narriage  he  had  arranged  for  his  son,  boasting  of  the  birth 
md  immense  wealth  of  the  bride.  "  Ah,"  said  the  good 
yoman,  who  was  then  on  her  death-bed,  and  only  lived  two 
lays  longer,  "  what  a  great  and  splendid  marriage  this  will 
je  considered  seventy  or  eighty  years  hence  !  "  ' 

The  Duke  de  Villeroy,  about  this  time,  married  the  second 
laughter  of  Madame  de  Louvois,  a  very  rich  and  charming 
)erson,  sister  of  M.  de  Barbesieux,  and  also,  though  much 
rounger,  of  the  Duchess  de  la  Rocheguyon.  The  Arch- 
)ishop  of  Reims,  modest  about  his  birth  like  aU  the  Telliers 
unlike  the  Colberts,  who  are  pretentious  about  theirs),  and 
or  that  very  reason  given  to  making  disagreeable  remarks 
kbout  the  birth  of  other  people,  said  to  her  :  "  My  niece, 
'ou  are  going  to  be  a  Duchess,  like  your  sister,  but  do  not 
magine  that  you  will  be  on  the  same  footing,  for  I  warn 
rou  that  your  husband  is  not  fit  to  be  your  brother-in-law's 
)age."  It  may  be  supposed  how  pleasing  this  candid  speech, 
fhich  was  not  allowed  to  remain  unknown,  was  to  the 
Archbishop's  good  friend,  Marshal  de  Villeroy. 

This  winter  there  were  many  great  balls  at  the  Palais 
loyal ;  at  the  first  of  which  I  had  the  honour  of  dancing 
he  branle  with  the  Dowager-Princess  of  Conti,  the  King's 
laughter  ;  and  on  Shrove  Tuesday  there  was  a  grand 
lasquerade  at  Versailles  in  the  great  suite  of  apartments, 
o  which  the  King  brought  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 

'  By  which  time  the  lady's  frailties  would  be  forgotten. 
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after  entertaining  them  at  supper.  The  ladies  were  divided 
into  four  quadrilles,  led  respectively  by  the  Duchess  of 
Chartres,  Mademoiselle,  Madame  la  Duchesse,  and  the 
Dowager-Princess  of  Conti.  I  danced  in  the  branle  with 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  la  Tr6mouille,  who  was 
perfectly  beautiful  and  one  of  the  best  dancers.  Like  all  the 
ladies  of  the  first  quadriUe,  she  was  dressed  as  a  Moorish 
lady. 

The  armies  were  distributed  as  usual,  the  main  army 
of  Flanders  under  M.  de  Luxembourg,  a  smaller  one  under 
Marshal  de  BoufHers  ;  the  army  of  Germany  under  Marshal 
de  Lorge  ;  Marshal  Cattinat  in  Piedmont,  and  the  Duke  de 
Noailles  in  RoussiUon.  My  regiment  was  quartered  in  the 
district  of  Paris,  and  consequently  destined  for  Flanders, 
whither  I  had  no  wish  to  go  after  what  had  passed  between 
M.  de  Luxembourg  and  myself.  By  the  advice  of  M.  de 
BeauviUiers  I  wrote  a  short  statement  of  my  reasons  to 
the  King,  and  gave  him  my  letter  at  his  lever,  as  he  was 
starting  for  ChantiUy  to  hold  a  review.  I  followed  him  to 
Mass,  and  thence  to  his  carriage.  He  put  his  foot  on  the 
step,  drew  it  back,  and,  turning  to  me,  said  :  "I  have  read 
your  letter,  and  will  bear  it  in  mind."  Soon  afterwards  I 
heard  that  my  regiment  was  to  go  to  Germany,  the  regiment 
of  Sully  taking  its  place  in  Flanders.  I  was  the  more 
pleased  to  escape  from  M.  de  Luxembourg  in  this  way,  by 
the  special  kindness  of  the  King,  because  I  heard  that  he 
was  really  annoyed  at  it. 

For  some  years  Monseigneur  had  been  much  in  love 
with  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  la  Force,  who,  her  family 
being  dispersed  on  account  of  their  Protestantism,  had  been 
appointed  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Dauphiness.  It  was  the 
first  instance  of  such  a  place  being  accepted  by  a  Duke's 
daughter.  The  King  had  placed  her  under  the  care  of 
Madame  d'Arpajon,  Lady  of  Honour,  who  kept  her  at  her 
house  at  Versailles  when  the  post  of  Maid  of  Honour  was 
abolished.  She  had  afterwards  been  married  to  the  son  of 
the  Count  du  Roure,  and  the  King  gave  her  some  money  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  her  honourably,  after  which  she  was 
forbidden  to  appear  at  Court.  Monseigneur  bore  it  in 
respectful  silence,  but  employed  the  Marquis  de  Crequy  to 
keep  up  the  intrigue  ;  it  happened,  however,  that  the 
Marquis  and  Madame  du  Roure  took  a  fancy  to  each  other. 
Monseigneur  found  it  out,  and  quarrelled  with  her  openly ; 
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the  presents  they  had  given  each  other  were  sent  back,  a 
rare  event  for  a  Dauphin  ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Crdquy  was 
exiled  for  some  time. 

This  winter  the  fire,  which  had  been  imperfectly  quenched, 
broke  out  afresh.  Madame  du  Roure  used  to  visit  Mon- 
seigneur  at  Versailles,  but  she  could  not  keep  her  visits 
secret  from  the  King.  He  spoke  to  Monseigneur,  but  could 
get  nothing  out  of  him.  That  Prince  did  not  perform  his 
rehgious  duties  at  Easter,  which  made  the  King  so  angry 
that  he  sent  off  the  lady  to  her  father's  property  in  Nor- 
mandy. tDl  further  orders.  Monseigneur  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  to  send  her  1,000  louis,  and  then  perform 
his  devotions.  The  King  wished  him  to  go  to  Germany ; 
but  he  preferred  Flanders,  on  account  of  another  intrigue 
which  developed  itself  during  the  campaign  ;  and  the  King 
consented.  The  worthy  La  Feuillee,  a  distinguished  General, 
but  eighty  years  of  age,  was  chosen  to  be  his  military  adviser. 
Perhaps  the  King  remembered  what  had  happened  before 
Heilbronn  the  previous  year,  and  wished  to  spare  his  son  the 
inconvenience  of  having  a  Mentor  with  too  enterprising  a 
spirit. 

I  went  to  Soissons  to  inspect  my  regiment.  I  had  told 
the  King  of  my  intention,  and  he  spoke  to  me  for  some  time 
in  his  private  room,  and  advised  me  to  be  strict ;  for  which 
reason  I  showed  more  severity  at  this  first  inspection  than 
I  should  have  done  otherwise.  I  had  exchanged  visits  with 
Marshal  de  Lorge  and  Marshal  de  Joyeuse,  his  second  in 
command.  I  was  on  good  terms  with  the  latter,  and  I 
liked  the  upright  character  of  Marshal  de  Lorge,  so  that  I 
was  as  much  delighted  to  serve  in  their  army  as  I  should 
have  been  grieved  to  go  to  Flanders.  At  last  I  started  for 
Strasbourg,  and  was  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  this 
town  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications. 

After  various  marches  and  skirmishes  we  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  went  to  Spire,  the  desolation  of  which  I  could  not 
help  deploring.  It  had  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  of  the  Empire,  the  archives  of  which  were  deposited 
there  ;  it  was  a  place  where  the  Imperial  Diets  were  fre- 
quently held.  Everything  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
conflagration  which  M.  de  Louvois  had  ordered  to  be  made 
throughout  the  Palatinate  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  few  remaining  inhabitants  were  living  in  cellars  or  in 
huts  amidst  the  ruins.     The  Cathedral  had  been  partly 
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Bpared  ;  its  two  fine  towers  remained,  as  did  the  house  of 
the  Jesuits,  but  not  another  house  was  left  standing. 

Our  caiapaign  ended  very  quietly.  We  remained  for 
six  weeks  in  camp  at  Gau-Boeckleim,  the  weather  being 
delightful,  but  rather  cold.  This  beginniag  of  cold  was  the 
cause  of  a  dispute  between  me  and  Esclainvilliers,  Colonel 
of  cavalry,  concerning  a  house.  It  went  so  far  as  to  reach 
the  ears  of  Marshal  de  Lorge,  who  sent  word  to  me  that  the 
house  was  mine,  and  signified  the  same  to  EsclainviUiers. 
Perhaps  he  said  something  more  to  him,  for  he  came  to  me 
in  the  evening,  as  I  was  talking  to  the  Prince  of  Talmont 
and  five  or  six  other  brigadiers  and  colonels,  and  apologised 
to  me.  He  came  again  two  days  after  ;  I  returned  his 
visit,  and  asked  him  to  dinner  with  others  ;  for  I  always 
had  company  to  dinner — generals,  colonels  and  other 
officers.  Esclainvilliers  was  a  good  sort  of  man,  dull,  but 
worthy  and  brave  ;    and  a  very  good  leader  of  cavalry. 

It  was  during  the  leisure  of  this  long  encampment  at 
Gau-Boeckleim  that  I  began  these  Memoirs.'  I  was  induced 
to  do  so  by  the  pleasure  I  took  in  reading  those  of  Marshal 
de  Bassompierre.  Our  brigade  having  gone  into  winter 
quarters,  I  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  returned  to 
Paris. 

While  the  campaign  was  in  progress  some  adventures 
had  occurred  to  the  Princesses — that  is,  to  the  King's  natural 

*  Five  years  after  this,  Saint-Simon  consulted  the  Abb6  de  la  Trappe 
as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  his  Memoirs.  In  a  letter  dated  March 
29,  1699,  he  tells  him  that,  having  been  for  some  time  engaged  in 
writing  a  sort  of  history  of  his  own  times,  especially  of  court  events,  in 
which  he  had  expressed  himself  very  freely  concerning  certain  persons, 
he  fears  lest  in  his  old  age  he  may  be  troubled  with  scruples  of  conscience 
and  think  himself  obhged  to  bum  his  manuscript.  He  therefore  sends 
him  portions  of  the  work  aa  samples,  and  eisks  advice.  The  part  he 
chose  was  the  account  of  the  lawsuit  with  M.  de  Luxembourg ;  he  also 
sent  some  of  his  character  sketches,  including  that  of  Daguesseau,  which, 
he  says,  he  sends  as  a  specimen  of  a  favourable  portrait,  confessing,  at 
the  same  time,  that  in  this  respect  it  is  exceptional.  From  this  it  seems 
likely  that  we  have  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Memoirs  as  they  were  originally 
written ;  but,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  it  is  certain  that  Saint-Simon  did 
not  put  them  into  their  present  form  till  long  afterwards,  when  he  was 
an  old  man.  After  the  Kegent's  death,  in  December  1723,  ho  lived  in 
retirement ;  but  though  he  wrote  a  good  deal,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of 
family  histories  and  genealogies,  he  seems  to  have  given  no  thought  to 
his  Memoirs  till  about  1740,  when  his  interest  was  revived  by  a  sight 
of  Cangeau's  Journals  in  manuscript.  He  had  these  copied  for  his  own 
use,  and,  with  their  assistance  in  verifying  dates,  proceeded  to  re-write 
his  old  memoranda.  The  task  occupied  him  for  several  years,  aa  may 
be  seen  from  the  allusions  which  he  sometimes  makes  to  contemporary 
events. 
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daughters  ;  for  the  title  was  generally  given  only  to  them. 
Monsieur  had  suggested,  very  properly,  that  while  the 
Duchess  of  Chartres  addressed  the  others  as  "  sister,"  they 
ought  always  to  call  her-  "  Madame."  That  was  only 
reasonable,  and  the  King  ordered  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  Princess  of  Conti  submitted  with  a  good  grace  ;  but 
Madame  la  Duchesse,  on  the  strength  of  being  sister  to 
Madame  de  Chartres  by  the  same  mother,  took  to  calling 
her  "  little  pet."  Now  nobody  could  be  less  like  a  little  pet 
than  she  was,  in  face,  figure,  or  general  appearance.  She 
did  not  venture  to  complain,  but  when  Monsieur  became 
aware  of  it  he  saw  that  the  object  of  Madame  la  Duchesse 
was  to  make  her  ridiculous,  and  to  get  out  of  calUng  her 
"  Madame."  He  was  very  angry,  and  the  King  forbade 
Madame  la  Duchesse  to  use  this  familiarity.  She  was 
greatly  annoyed,  but  pretended  not  to  mind. 

On  one  occasion,  while  the  Court  was  at  Trianon,  these 
young  Princesses  amused  themselves  by  walking  about 
together  at  night  and  firing  off  crackers.  Either  through 
imprudence,  or  through  the  malice  of  the  two  elder  sisters, 
they  let  off  some  under  Monsieur's  windows  one  night,  and 
woke  him.  He  complained  to  the  King,  who  scolded  the 
Princesses,  but  had  great  difficulty  in  appeasing  him.  His 
anger  vented  itself  chiefly  in  his  family  circle  ;  the  Duchess 
of  Chartres  felt  its  effects  for  a  long  time  ;  I  do  not  know 
that  the  others  were  very  sorry  for  that.  Madame  la 
Duchesse  was  even  accused  of  having  written  some  satirical 
verses  about  Madame  de  Chartres.  At  last  the  affair  was 
patched  up,  and  Monsieur  forgave  Madame  de  Chartres 
completely  after  a  visit  which  he  received  from  Madame  de 
Montespan,  whom  he  had  always  liked.  She  also  effected  a 
reconciliation  between  her  two  daughters  ;  she  had  always 
maintained  her  authority  over  them,  and  they  treated  her 
with  respect. 

The  Princess  of  Conti  had  another  adventure  which 
caused  a  great  sensation,  and  produced  important  results 
later  on.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  the  Countess  de  Bury, 
an  amiable  and  virtuous  woman,  had  been  selected  to  be 
her  Lady  of  Honour  ;  and  she  had  sent  to  Dauphine  for  her 
niece,  Mademoiselle  Choin,  for  whom  she  obtained  the  place 
of  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Princess  of  Conti.  Mademoiselle 
Choin  was  a  stout,  dark-complexioned  girl,  stumpy,  ugly, 
and  snub-nosed ;    but  witty  and  clever,  especially  in  the 
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way  of  scheming  and  intrigue.  She  was  continually  meeting 
Monseigneur,  who  was  inseparable  from  the  Princess  of 
Conti.  She  amused  him,  and,  without  any  one  perceiving 
it,  was  soon  upon  intimate  and  confidential  terms  with  him. 
Madame  de  Lislebonne  and  her  two  daughters,  who  were 
also  much  with  the  Princess  of  Conti,  were  the  first  to  notice 
the  growing  favour  of  the  Choin,  and  they  became  her 
dearest  friends.  M.  de  Luxembourg,  who  had  a  good  nose, 
also  got  wind  of  it.  The  King  disliked  him,  and  only  em- 
ployed him  out  of  necessity  ;  he  knew  it,  and  turned  his 
attention  entirely  to  Monseigneur,  whose  favour  he  had 
acquired  through  the  Prince  of  Conti.  That  Prince  was 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  Marshal,  in  order  to  profit 
by  his  instructions  in  the  military  art,  and  in  hopes  that, 
on  his  recommendation,  he  might  obtain  the  command  of 
an  army  ;  their  habits  of  debauchery  formed  another  link 
between  them.  M.  de  Vendome's  jealousy  of  the  Prince 
of  Conti  had  caused  him  to  quarrel  with  M.  de  Luxembourg, 
who  was  on  bad  terms  with  M.  du  Maine  also.  M.  de 
Luxembourg  was  therefore  led  by  various  causes  to  pay 
assiduous  court  to  Monseigneur  ;  and  that  is  why  the  latter 
had  chosen  to  serve  in  Flanders  rather  than  in  Germany, 
whither  the  King,  who  suspected  something  of  these  in-' 
trigues,  wished  to  send  him. 

Monseignexir  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Clermont,  of  the  family 
of  Chattes,  ensign  of  the  Gensdarmes  of  the  Guard.  He  was 
a  taU,  handsome  man,  possessing  nothing  in  the  world 
except  the  qualities  of  honour  and  bravery,  together  with  a 
certain  cleverness  in  intrigue  ;  and  he  had  attached  himself 
to  M.  de  Luxembourg  as  a  relation  of  his.  The  Marshal 
took  him  up,  and  soon  found  him  a  useful  instrument.  He 
introduced  himself  into  the  society  of  the  Dowager-Princess 
of  Conti ;  he  made  love  to  her,  and  she  soon  fell  in  love  with 
him.  With  her  assistance,  he  became  a  favourite  of  Mon- 
seigneur, and,  being  already  initiated  into  the  secrets  of 
M.  de  Luxembourg,  he  entered  into  the  schemes  devised 
by  him  and  the  Prince  of  Conti  with  a  view  to  acquiring 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Monseigneur,  and  governing  the 
country  through  him  when  he  should  come  to  the  throne. 

With  this  object  they  advised  Clermont  to  make  love  to 
the  Choin,  and  to  profess  a  desire  to  marry  her.  They  told 
him  what  had  been  discovered  of  Monseigneur's  intimacy 
with  her,  pointing  out  that  here  was  his  road  to  fortune. 
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Clermont,  who  was  poor,  was  easily  persuaded  ;  he  played 
his  part,  and  did  not  find  the  Choin  hard-hearted.  The  love 
which  he  did  not  feel,  but  which  he  inspired,  made  her  trust 
him  ;  he  became  the  confidant  both  of  her  and  of  Mon- 
seigneur,  and  the  Princess  of  Conti  was  their  dupe.  Matters 
had  reached  this  stage  when  the  campaign  opened,  and 
Clermont  left  to  join  the  army,  where  he  received  all  possible 
favours  from  M.  de  Luxembourg. 

The  King,  whose  suspicions  were  aroused,  let  them  all 
start ;  and  then  did  not  forget  to  avail  himself  of  his  power  of 
opening  letters.  Some  of  their  correspondence  was  carried  by 
couriers,  and  that  part  he  missed ;  but  they  were  so  indis- 
creet as  to  send  some  by  post,  and  the  King  soon  discovered 
enough  of  the  intrigtie.  He  found  out  the  loves  of  Clermont 
and  Mademoiselle  Choin,  their  matrimonial  projects,  their 
design  of  ruling  Monseigneur,  both  now  and  after  his  own 
death  ;  the  share  of  M.  de  Luxembourg  in  the  affair,  and 
the  deception  practised  on  the  Princess  of  Conti,  whose 
letters  to  Clermont  were  betrayed  and  ridiculed  by  him  to 
the  Choin.  These  same  letters  were  among  those  inter- 
cepted by  the  King,  who  sent  them  on  when  copies  had  been 
taken  ;  he  took  extracts  of  others,  in  which  they  spoke  of 
the  Princess  without  any  reserve,  and  only  mentioned 
Monseigneur  as  their  "  fat  friend."  At  last  the  King  thought 
he  had  got  enough,  and  one  wet  afternoon,  when  he  could 
not  go  out,  he  sent  for  the  Princess  of  Conti  to  his  private 
room.  He  had  provided  himself  with  letters  which  had 
passed  between  her  and  Clermont,  in  which  their  love  was 
strongly  expressed  ;  and  with  others  in  which  Clermont 
and  the  Choin  held  her  up  to  ridicule. 

The  Princess  of  Conti,  who,  like  her  sisters,  never  went 
into  the  King's  room  except  in  the  interval  between  his 
supper  and  his  coucher,  was  much  alarmed  at  receiving  this 
message  ;  for  the  King  was  more  feared,  if  possible,  by  his 
own  family  than  by  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  Leading  her 
into  an  inner  room,  he  told  her  that  he  knew  all,  that  she 
need  not  try  to  conceal  her  tenderness  for  Clermont,  and, 
suddenly  pulling  the  letters  out  of  his  pocket,  said  :  "  Do 
you  know  that  handwriting  ?  "  It  was  her  own  ;  and  he 
then  showed  her  Clermont's.  The  unfortunate  Princess 
almost  fainted  ;  the  King  took  pity  on  her  and  gave  her 
the  letters,  about  which  he  scolded  her,  but  not  roughly. 
He  then  told  her  that  was  not  all ;   he  had  others  to  show 
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her,  by  v/hich  she  would  see  to  what  an  unworthy  object 
her  affection  had  been  given,  and  to  what  kind  of  a  rival 
she  had  been  sacrificed.  This  fresh  thunderbolt,  more 
terrible  perhaps  than  the  first,  again  deprived  the  Prmcess 
of  her  senses.  The  King  brought  her  round,  but  it  was 
to  inflict  a  cruel  punishment :  he  insisted  on  her  reading, 
there  and  then,  the  correspondence  between  Clermont  and 
the  Choin.  It  almost  killed  her  ;  she  fell  at  the  King's  feet 
in  floods  of  tears  ;  she  could  only  sob  out  ejaculations  of 
rage  and  despair,  and  beg  for  revenge  and  justice.  They 
were  promptly  accorded.  Mademoiselle  Choin  was  dis- 
missed the  very  next  day,  and  M.  de  Luxembourg  received 
orders  to  send  Clermont  to  Dauphine,  there  to  remain.  At 
the  same  time  the  King  acquainted  llonseigneur  with  what 
had  passed  between  his  daughter  and  himself,  thereby 
putting  it  out  of  his  power  to  help  the  two  unfortunates. 
The  feelings  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  the  fright  of  M.  de 
Luxembourg,  at  this  discovery  may  be  imagined. 

As,  however,  the  friendship  between  Monseigneur  and 
Mademoiselle  Choin  had  been  disclosed  by  these  letters,  the 
Princess  of  Conti  had  to  show  some  moderation.  She  sent 
Mademoiselle  Choin  in  one  of  her  own  carriages  to  the 
Abbey  of  Port-Royal  at  Paris,  gave  her  a  pension,  and 
assisted  her  to  remove  her  furniture.  Madame  de  Bury, 
who  had  not  suspected  her  niece,  was  in  despair,  and  soon 
afterwards  asked  to  be  allowed  to  resign  her  appointment. 

Madame  de  Lislebonne  and  her  daughters  hastened  to 
visit  the  Choin,  but  very  secretly.  It  was  the  best  way  to 
keep  their  hold  over  Monseigneur,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
dared  not  risk  giving  offence  to  the  King  and  the  Princess 
of  Conti.  Princesses  though  they  were,  the  extravagance  of 
M.  de  Lislebonne  had  reduced  them  to  such  poverty  that 
they  were  often,  literally,  in  want  of  food  and  clothing. 
The  Princess  of  Conti  had  introduced  them  at  Court,  fed 
them  there,  constantly  gave  them  presents,  and  procured 
them  all  kinds  of  amusements.  It  was  to  her  that  they 
owed  their  first  acquaintance  with  Monseigneur,  and  their 
subsequent  intimate  friendship  with  him.  This  strange 
adventure  of  the  Princess  and  her  confidante  gave  rise  to 
many  songs  and  verses. 

The  Bishop  of  Noyon  also  had  an  adventure,  which  was 
the  more  unpleasant  for  him,  because  it  made  everybody 
laugh.     We  have  already  seen  who  this  prelate  was.     The 
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King  was  amused  by  his  vanity,  which  made  him  take 
everything  as  a  personal  distinction ;  a  book  might  be 
filled  with  instances  of  it.  There  happened  to  be  a  vacancy 
in  the  Academy,  and  the  King  wished  that  he  should  fill  it. 
He  therefore  ordered  Dangeau,  who  was  a  member,  to  inform 
the  other  Academicians  of  his  wish.  He  had  never  done 
such  a  thing  before,  and  the  Bishop,  who  prided  himself 
on  his  learning,  was  delighted,  and  did  not  see  that  the 
King  meant  to  amuse  himself.  As  may  be  supposed,  the 
prelate  was  elected  unanimously,  without  being  put  to  the 
trouble  of  canvassing  for  votes  ;  and  the  King  let  it  be  known 
that  he  wished  all  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
Court  to  be  present  at  his  reception. 

The  duty  of  replying  to  the  Bishop's  speech  on  that 
occasion  fell  to  the  Abb6  de  Caumartin,  a  young  man  full  of 
wit,  who  knew  his  vanity  and  his  very  peculiar  style.  The 
Abbe  was  brother  to  Caumartin,  Intendant  of  Finance,  who 
practically  managed  that  department  under  Pontchartrain, 
his  near  relation.  Relying  on  this  protection,  and  feeling 
sure  of  the  applause  of  society,  the  Abbe  proposed  to  divert 
the  public  at  the  expense  of  the  Bishop  whose  reception  he 
was  to  celebrate.  With  this  object  he  prepared  a  discourse, 
in  exact  imitation  of  the  Bishop's  confused  style,  con- 
sisting of  a  string  of  extravagant  flattery  and  bombastic 
comparisons ;  mere  pompous  nonsense,  which  from  begin- 
ning to  end  was  a  satire  on  the  prelate's  vanity.  However, 
on  reading  it  over  again,  it  seemed  so  strong  that  he  took 
fright ;  in  order  to  make  himself  quite  safe,  he  took  it  to 
M.  de  Noyon,  like  a  school-boy  carrying  an  exercise  to  his 
master  ;  or  rather,  like  a  young  man  showing  suitable 
respect  to  a  great  prelate,  wishing  neither  to  omit  any  of 
his  just  praises,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  insert  anything 
which  might  offend  his  taste  or  meet  with  disapproval. 

The  Bishop  was  delighted  with  this  mark  of  attention 
and  respect ;  he  read  the  discourse  over  and  over  again ; 
he  was  charmed  with  it ;  but  he  could  not  refrain  from 
making  some  corrections  in  its  style,  and  adding  a  few 
touches  to  the  recital  of  his  own  praises.  The  Abbe  saw 
his  manuscript  come  back  to  him  with  pleasure ;  but  when 
he  saw  the  corrections  and  additions  in  M.  de  Noyon's 
handwriting  he  was  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  his  stratagem, 
for  he  now  had  a  complete  answer  to  any  complaint  which 
might  be  made. 
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The  day  of  the  reception  having  arrived,  the  place  was 

crowded  with  all  the  m«st  distinguished  personages  of  the 

Court  and  town,  drawn  thither  partly  to  please  the  King, 

partly  in  hopes  of  amusement.     M.  de  Noyon  appeared  with 

a  numerous   suite,   bowing   and  observing  the  crowd  of 

illustrious   spectators   with   undisguised   satisfaction.    He 

pronounced  his  harangue  with  his  usual  self-confidence  ; 

in  his  style  and  confused  way  of  expressing  himself  he  came 

fully  up  to  the  expectation  of  his  hearers.     The  reply  of  the 

Abbe  de  Caumartin  was  delivered  modestly  and  deliberately, 

with  a  slight  modulation  of  voice  at  the  places  which  cast 

most  ridicule  on  the  prelate  ;  in  a  manner  which  would  have 

aroused  the  attention  of  the  audience  even  if  their  malice 

had  not  been  already  on  the  watch.     The  mischievous  wit 

of   the  Abbe   surpassed  anything  that  could  have  been 

anticipated  if  his  design  had  been  foreseen  ;   as  it  was,  the 

delight  of  his  hearers  was  increased  by  the  surprise.     The 

applause  was  loud  and  general.     Every  one,  as  if  by  previous 

arrangement,  swelled  the  intoxication  of  M.  de  Noyon  by 

telling  him  that  it  was  his  harangue  only  that  was  applauded; 

that,  if  the  Abbe's  speech  was  favourably  received,  it  was 

me^ly  because  he  had  known  how  to  praise  him  worthily. 

The  Bishop  went  away  delighted  with  the  Abbe  and  with 

his  reception,  and  perfectly  unsuspicious.' 

The  talk  occasioned  by  this  affair  may  be  readily  imagined ; 
and  also  the  figure  cut  by  M.  de  Noyon,  who  went  about 
boasting  of  his  speech  and  the  reply  made  to  it,  of  the  number 
and  distinction  of  his  audience,  and  of  the  King's  kindness  to 
him.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  did  not  like  him  ;  they  had 
had  a  quarrel  about  a  matter  of  etiquette,  which  the  King 
had  decided  in  favour  of  the  Bishop.  As  may  be  supposed, 
this  Academical  reception  was  a  good  joke  for  the  Arch- 
bishop, but  he  could  not  enjoy  it  thoroughly  so  long  as  M. 
de  Noyon's  eyes  were  not  opened  :  so  he  took  occasion,  as 
his  colleague  and  well-wisher,  to  undeceive  him.  He  had 
much  difiiculty  in  making  himself  understood  by  a  man  so 
puffed  up  with  vanity  ;  but  at  last  he  persuaded  him  for 
the  honour,  as  he  put  it,  of  the  episcopal  order  insulted  by 
a  young  man,  to  consult  his  real  friends  about  the  matter. 

'  As  Fenelon  was  leaving  the  hall  ho  said  to  the  Abb6  da  Caumartin,  with 
a  meaning  smile  :  "  Monsieur,  je  vous  ai  entendu,  et  entendu  I  "  Sainte- 
Beuve,  in  an  amusing  article  on  this  reception,  gives  a  great  part  of  the 
Bishop's  speech,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  of  the  Abb6  (Une  Recep- 
tion Acad6miqu3  en  1694,  "Causerio3  du  Lundi,"  vol.  xi.). 
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M.  de  Noyon  did  not  yield  easily,  but  his  suspicions  were 
at  length  aroused  ;  he  thanked  the  Archbishop,  and  agreed 
to  speak  to  Father  de  la  Chaise,  who  was  his  friend.  The 
latter,  a  kind-hearted  man,  found  himself  obliged  to  choose 
between  leaving  M.  de  Noyon  in  his  ridiculous  position  and 
getting  the  Abbe  de  Caumartin  into  trouble  ;  at  last  he 
coijld  not  make  up  his  mind  to  deceive  a  man  who  trusted 
in  him,  and,  as  gently  as  he  could,  confirmed  what  the 
Archbishop  had  said.  The  Bishop  was  furious,  and  went 
next  morning  to  Versailles,  where  he  complained  to  the 
King  that  the  Abbe  had  made  him  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
public. 

The  King,  who  had  wished  to  amuse  himself  a  little,  but 
liked  order  and  decency  in  aU  things,  had  already  heard 
what  had  occurred,  and  was  much  displeased  ;  the  more 
so  because  he  felt  himself  to  blame  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
because,  while  he  laughed  at  M.  de  Noyon's  absurdities,  he 
always  liked  and  respected  him.  He  sent  for  Pontchartraia, 
and  told  him  to  take  out  a  lettre  de  cachet  for  his  relation, 
and  send  him  to  learn  manners,  and  exercise  his  eloquence 
and  wit,  at  his  Abbey  of  Busay,  in  Brittany. 

Pontchartrain  hardly  dared  to  reply  ;  he  gave  the.  Abbe 
a  scolding,  but  deferred  taking  out  the  lettre  de  cachet  till 
next  day,  when  he  laid  before  the  King  the  draft  of  the 
Abbe's  speech,  with  correctiens  and  additions  in  M.  de 
Noyon's  own  handwriting  ;  representing  that  the  Bishop  had 
only  himself  to  thank  if  he  had  not  perceived  what  was  clear 
enough  to  everybody  else.  This  defence,  ably  urged  by  a 
Minister  in  high  favour,  was  successful  so  far  as  the  lettre 
de  cachet  was  concerned  ;  but  the  Abbe  remained  in  disgrace. 
Pontchartrain  obtained  leave  for  him  to  go  to  M.  de  Noyon 
and  ask  his  forgiveness ;  but  the  Bishop  refused  to  receive 
him,  and  went  off  to  hide  his  confusion  in  his  diocese,  where 
he  remained  for  a  long  time. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  I  must  say  that,  when  the 
Bishop  did  return  to  Paris,  he  fell  so  ill  that  he  received  the 
last  Sacraments.  Before  they  were  administered  he  sent 
for  the  Abbe  Caumartin,  forgave  him,  took  from  his  finger  a 
handsome  diamond  ring  which  he  begged  him  to  wear  for 
his  sake,  and,  when  he  recovered,  did  ah.  he  could  to  induce 
the  King  to  restore  the  Abbe  to  favour,  and  even  to  make 
him  a  Bishop.  But  the  King  was  not  to  be  persuaded ; 
and  M.  de  Noyon's  magnanimous  action  had  no  result. 
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except  that  he  acquired  the  respect  of  the  world,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  what  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

There  had  been  some  changes  in  Monsieur's  household 
during  the  campaign.  The  Count  de  Tonnerre,  nephew  of 
the  Bishop  of  Noyon,  sold  his  place  of  First  Gentleman  of 
the  Chamber  to  Sassenage,  who  was  leaving  the  service. 
Tonnerre  was  a  man  of  wit,  but  nothing  more.  He  often 
said  extremely  ftmny  and  witty  things,  which  sometimes 
led  him  into  quarrels,  and  he  was  not  equally  ready  with  his 
sword.  He  never  could  restrain  his  tongue,  however,  and 
at  last  he  had  acquired  such  a  character  that  he  was  looked 
upon  as  beneath  contempt ;  and  people  did  not  mince  their 
words  in  speaking  to  him.  His  witty  sayings  had  brought 
him  into  disgrace  in  his  little  Court.  He  had  ventured  to 
say  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing  in  such  a  shop  ; 
that  Monsieur  was  the  silliest  woman,  and  Madame  the 
silliest  man,  he  had  ever  seen.  Both  of  them  heard  of  it, 
and  were  much  offended.  Nothing  came  of  that  particular 
saying,  but  at  last  his  perpetual  sarcasms  against  every- 
body, and  the  general  contempt  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
brought  about  his  disgrace.  His  subsequent  life  was  very 
wretched. 


CHAPTER   VIII 
1694-1695 

Death  of  Marshal  de  Luxemboiirg — Fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  peace — 
Death  of  Queen  Mary  of  England — The  King  provides  for  his  natviral 
son  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  de  Chaulues — My  engagement  and 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Lorge — Wedding  ceremonies — 
Lausun  marries  my  wife's  sister. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  campaigns  of  1694  I 
must  mention  a  strange  incident.  M.  de  NoaUles  and  M.  de 
Barbesieux  were  on  bad  terms  with  each  other  ;  both  were 
in  high  favour  with  the  King,  both  haughty,  both  spoilt. 
M.  de  Noailles  had  won  some  important  successes  in  Cata- 
lonia, which  made  it  possible  to  besiege  Barcelona,  and  the 
capture  of  that  place  would  lay  open  the  heart  of  Spain. 
He  begged  the  King  to  give  orders  in  good  time  for  every- 
thing necessary  to  enable  him  to  undertake  the  siege  ;  and 
M.  de  Barbesieux,  though  enraged  at  his  success,  dared  not 
oppose  him  openly.  A  fleet  was  therefore  despatched  from 
Toulon  on  the  3rd  October,  carrying  5,200  men  taken  from 
M.  de  Vendome's  army  in  Provence,  and  everything  was 
ready  for  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  when  M.  de  Noailles  wished 
to  make  a  report  to  the  King  and  receive  orders  from  him 
direct,  without  the  knowledge  of  M.  de  Barbesieux.  He 
chose  Genlis  as  his  messenger,  and,  in  order  to  ensure  secrecy, 
merely  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  King  stating  that  the  bearer 
possessed  his  entire  confidence,  and  would  explain  every- 
thing by  word  of  mouth. 

Barbesieux,  who  had  spies  everywhere,  and  especially  in 
Catalonia,  heard  of  Genlis 's  journey  ;  he  caused  him  to  be 
met  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  brought  to  him  at  Versailles. 
He  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  gain  him  over,  pointed 
out  that  M.  de  Noailles,  favoured  as  he  might  be,  could  not 
do  so  much  to  promote  his  fortunes  as  he  himself  could  do 
in  his  position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War  ;  in  short,  he 
induced  him  to  betray  his  employer.  Genlis  pledged  himself 
to  see  the  King  only  in  Barbesieux's  presence,  and  to  report 
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according  to  his  instructions.  Through  this  treachery  the 
siege  of  Barcelona  was  abandoned  just  as  it  was  about  to 
be  undertaken  with  every  prospect  of  success,  and  M.  de 
Noailles  had  all  the  discredit  of  it  in  the  King's  opinion. 
Tor  this  he  had  to  thank  his  own  superfluous  caution  in 
sending  no  written  report  by  Genlis.  The  King,  on  the 
strength  of  his  letter  of  credit,  believed  everything  the 
latter  told  him,  though  exactly  contrary  to  the  instructions 
of  M.  de  Noailles.  Barbesieux's  artifice  succeeded  so  well 
that  M.  de  Noailles  never  cleared  himself  with  the  King  ; 
we  shall  see  its  after-effects,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
M.  de  Vendome's  fortunes. 

About  this  time  the  poll-tax  was  first  levied,  on  the 
advice  of  Basville,  the  famous  Intendant  of  Languedoc. 
A  tax  so  easy  to  collect,  and  to  increase  when  necessary,  was 
a  great  temptation  to  a  Controller-General  at  his  wits'  end 
to  raise  supplies  ;  nevertheless,  Pontchartrain  resisted  it 
with  all  his  might.  He  foresaw  the  terrible  consequences 
of  this  tax,  and  that,  once  imposed,  it  would  never  be  taken 
off.  But  his  hand  was  forced  by  private  intrigues  and  the 
public  necessity. 

M.  de  Luxembourg  made  a  strange  marriage  for  his 
daughter.  I  have  already  noticed  the  death  of  the  last  of 
the  LongueviUes,  and  his  will  in  favour  of  his  cousin,  the 
Prince  of  Conti.  Madame  de  Nemours  was  his  half-sister ; 
widow  of  the  last  Duke  de  Nemours  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 
She  was  an  extremely  haughty  woman,  of  great  ability, 
very  rich,  very  singular  in  her  face  and  dress,  but  un- 
mistakably a  great  lady.  She  led  a  retired  life  in  the  Hotel 
de  Soissons,  where  such  company  as  she  saw  was  not  of 
the  best.  She  had  inherited  the  hatred  of  her  mother's 
family  for  the  House  of  Conde,  and  it  was  not  diminished 
by  M.  de  LongueviUe's  will  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Conti. 
There  was  a  later  will  discovered  in  favour  of  Madame  de 
Nemours,  which,  as  she  contended,  made  the  former  one 
null  and  void  ;  but  this  was  disputed  by  the  Prince  of  Conti 
as  having  been  signed  at  a  time  when  the  testator  was  not 
in  his  senses.     A  great  lawsuit  followed. 

Madame  de  Nemours  had  always  despised  her  natural 
heirs.  In  her  anger  with  the  Prince  of  Conti  she  unearthed 
an  obscure  elderly  bastard  of  the  last  Count  de  Soissons, 
who  was  little  more  than  half-witted,  and  had  never  served 
in  the  Army,  nor  been  in  good  society  in  his  life.     She  had 
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him  to  live  with  her,  and  formally  gave  him  everything  she 
could — and  what  she  had  to  give  was  prodigious.  From  that 
time  she  caused  him  to  be  known  as  the  Prince  de  Neuf  chatel, 
and  sought  to  establish  his  position  by  a  great  marriage. 

Mademoiselle  de  Luxembourg  was  anything  but  young, 
beautiful,  or  witty  ;  she  refused  to  go  into  a  convent,  and 
her  family  did  not  want  to  give  her  a  dowry.  The  Duchess 
of  Mecklenburg  heard  of  this  match  for  her.  Her  pride  did 
not  revolt  against  it,  nor  did  that  of  her  brother,  M.  de 
Luxembourg  ;  but  he  pretended  to  hesitate  in  order  to 
obtain  additional  rank  for  the  bridegroom,  under  the  pretext 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Neufchatel  which  had  already  been 
given  to  this  bastard.  He  dared  not  ask  for  it  openly, 
having  already  obtained  a  great  favour  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak,  but  which  was  stiU.  a  secret ;  so  he  said 
nothing  to  the  King  about  the  marriage  in  any  of  his  letters. 
It  had  already  transpired,  however  ;  and  so  had  the  notion 
of  additional  rank,  when  Madame  de  Mecklenburg  went  to 
ask  the  King's  consent.  She  had  hardly  said  a  word  when 
the  King  interrupted  her ;  told  her  that  he  had  heard  nothing 
from  her  brother  on  the  subject ;  he  would  not  prevent 
them  doing  as  they  thought  proper,  but  he  hoped  they  did 
not  intend  to  ask  him  to  give  any  rank  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Soissons,  for  he  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing  ;  and  so  he 
put  an  end  to  that  chimera.  The  marriage  took  place 
notwithstanding  ;  it  was  celebrated  as  quietly  as  possible 
at  the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  as  soon  as  M.  de  Luxembourg 
returned  from  the  army. 

He  did  not  long  survive  this  fine  marriage.  He  was 
sixty-seven  years  of  age,  but  fancied  himself  still  young, 
and  Uved  like  a  man  of  twenty-five.  As  his  age  and  ap- 
pearance put  successes  in  love  out  of  the  question  for  him, 
he  had  recourse  to  such  pleasures  as  he  could  obtain  for 
money  ;  and  the  close  intimacy  between  him,  his  son,  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  and  Albergotti,  was  based  almost  entirely 
on  the  similarity  of  their  morals  and  their  secret  pleasure- 
parties  with  women.  AU  the  drudgery  of  arranging  the 
marches  and  providing  supplies  for  the  army  feU  on  Puysegur, 
who  even  worked  out  the  details  of  the  plan  of  campaign. 
Nothing  could  be  surer  than  the  coup  d'oeil  of  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg ;  no  one  could  be  more  brilUant,  more  resourceful, 
more  clear-sighted  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  On  the  battle- 
field he  combined  audacity  with,  a  coolness  which  enabled 
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him  to  perceive  and  foresee  everything  under  the  hottest 
fire,  and  under  the  most  imminent  risk  of  failure  ;  it  was 
there  that  he  was  great.  As  for  the  rest,  he  was  laziness 
personified.  He  never  took  exercise  unless  obliged  ;  his 
time  was  spent  in  play,  and  in  conversation  with  his  inti- 
mate friends.  Every  evening  there  was  a  supper  with  a  few 
guests,  almost  always  the  same  ;  and  if  there  was  a  town 
anywhere  near,  care  was  taken  that  agreeable  women  should 
be  present.  At  such  times  he  was  unapproachable  ;  if 
anything  happened  requiring  immediate  attention  it  was 
Puys6gur's  business  to  see  to  it. 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  great  General  with  the  army  ; 
such  also  it  was  at  Paris,  where  his  days  were  taken  up  with 
the  Court  and  society,  and  the  eveniugs  with  his  pleasures. 
At  last  his  age  and  constitution  betrayed  him.  He  fell  iU 
at  Versailles  of  pneumonia,  which  Fagon  considered  serious 
from  the  first.  His  door  was  besieged  by  all  the  greatest 
people  ;  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  never  stirred  from  his 
house  ;  Monseigneur  went  there  more  than  once.  His  case 
being  given  up  by  Fagon,  Caretti,  an  Italian  whose  secret 
remedies  had  often  been  successful,  undertook  it,  and  gave 
him  some  relief ;  but  it  was  only  momentary.  The  King  sent 
to  ask  after  him  occasionally,  but  more  from  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety than  from  affection.  I  have  already  remarked  that 
he  did  not  like  him,  but  the  difficulty  of  replacing  so  brilliant 
a  General  made  him  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  losing  him. 

Mi  de  Luxembourg  growing  worse,  Father  Boiu:daloue, 
the  famous  Jesuit  preacher,  took  possession  of  him.  He 
received  the  Sacraments  with  piety  and  firmness,  and  died 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1695,  much  regretted  by  the  public, 
though  as  a  private  individual  he  was  liked  by  few  and 
esteemed  by.,  nobody.  Father  Bourdaloue  reproved  his 
children  and  Madame  de  Mecklenburg,  his  sister,  for  the 
excess  of  their  grief.  He  said  the  Marshal  was  dying  like  a 
Christian  and  a  great  man,  and  perhaps  none  of  them  would 
be  so  happy  as  to  do  the  same.  Certainly  none  of  them 
showed  any  signs  of  greatness.  As  for  dying  like  Christians, 
that  is  their  own  affair  ;  but  the  Father's  prophecy  was 
soon  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg. 
She  died  of  the  same  disease,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
month,  with  no  spiritual  assistance,  and  very  Uttle  for  her 
body  ;  leaving  all  she  possessed  to  her  brother's  second  son, 
the  Count  de  Luxembourg. 
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None  of  the  Dukes  attacked  by  M.  de  Luxembourg  called 
on  him  during  his  illness  ;  I  must  confess,  for  my  part,  that 
I  was  glad  to  be  delivered  from  such  an  enemy.  People 
were  spiteful  enough  to  try  to  get  me  to  talk  about  his  death. 
I  merely  replied  that  I  had  too  much  confidence  in  the  King's 
choice  of  his  successor,  and  too  high  an  opinion  of  our 
generals  and  troops  to  grieve  on  public  grounds  over  a  loss 
for  which  I  could  so  easily  console  myself  in  my  private 
capacity.  After  this  reply  I  was  not  troubled  with  any 
more  questions. 

After  his  father's  death  the  Duke  de  Montmorency  assumed 
the  title  of  Duke  de  Luxembourg.  The  lawsuit  on  the 
question  of  precedence  still  went  on,  and  the  Dukes  held 
numerous  meetings  during  the  winter.  The  First-President, 
now  that  he  had  lost  his  great  supporter,  made  some  over- 
tures to  us,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  us  not  to  object 
to  him  as  judge  in  the  case,  which  we  had  determined  to  do. 
Some  of  our  number,  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes  for  one,  were 
taken  in  by  him,  and  some  disputes  arose  among  us ;  one 
of  which  became  so  hot  that  the  worthy  Chaulnes,  usually 
so  guarded  in  his  language,  lost  his  temper  with  the  Duke 
de  Rohan,  and  both  began  to  mutter  threats  between  their 
teeth.  For  fear  of  worse  things  happening,  we  hastily 
broke  up  the  meeting  without  deciding  the  point  in  dispute. 
Finally  the  afEair  dragged  on  till  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
M.  de  Luxembourg,  who  had  the  rank  of  Marechal-de-Camp, 
had  to  join  the  army  in  Flanders  ;  and  our  lawsuit  was 
hung  up  till  the  following  winter.  His  wife  was  dead,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  lost  the  only  child  he  had  by  her,  without 
his  intimate  union  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Chevreuse, 
her  parents,  being  in  the  least  diminished. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  winter  some  attempts  had 
been  made  to  bring  about  negotiations  for  peace  ;  I  do  not 
know  what  led  to  them.  Crecy  went  to  Switzerland  and 
the  Abbe  Moret  to  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  while  Harlay  was  sent 
to  Maestricht  to  sound  the  Dutch.  The  latter  was  a  Con- 
seiller  d'Etat,'  and  son-in-law  to  the  Chancellor ;  he  was  a 

'  A  member  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  a  Court  of  Appeal,  somewhat  analogous 
to  our  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  was  presided  over 
by  the  Chancellor,  and  consisted  of  fifteen  Counsellors  chosen  among  the 
Magistracy,  three  prelates,  and  three  military  men.  It  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  King's  Council,  which  consisted  of  the  Ministers  only. 
The  King  occasionally  attended  the  sitting  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat ;  but  he 
always  presided  over  the  other. 
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man  of  wit,  but  not  much  more.  These  overtures,  however, 
only  increased  the  arrogance  of  our  enemies  and  made  them 
the  more  unwilling  to  make  peace,  because  they  thought  it 
was  necessary  for  us.  They  contrasted  our  desire  for  it 
with  the  haughtiness  we  had  shown  in  former  negotiations. 
They  even  had  the  impudence  to  tell  M.  de  Harlay,  who  was 
extremely  pale  and  thin,  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  a 
specimen  of  the  straits  to  which  France  was  reduced.  With- 
out losing  his  temper,  he  replied  funnily  that,  if  they  would 
give  him  time  to  send  for  his  wife,  they  would  form  a  different 
opinion  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  In  fact,  she  was  ex- 
tremely fat  and  high-coloured.  He  was  sent  back  rather 
abruptly,  and  made  haste  to  regain  the  frontier. 

The  winter  did  not  pass  without  some  unpleasant  occur- 
rences. Roquelaure,  a  brevet-Duke,  and  a  professed  wit, 
figured  in  a  very  disagreeable  adventure.  He  had  been 
all  his  life  a  great  friend  of  the  Duke  de  Vendome  ;  but,  as 
he  liked  to  stand  well  with  all  parties,  he  had  also  insinuated 
himself  into  the  friendship  of  M.  de  Luxembourg.  He 
hoped  great  things  from  this  intimacy,  for  he  perceived  the 
growing  influence  of  that  General  and  of  the  Prince  of 
Conti  in  the  Court  of  Monseigneur  ;  and  saw  that  they 
intended  to  govern  everything  after  the  King's  death. 
The  difficulty  for  Roquelaure  was  to  keep  in  with  both 
sides,  especially  after  the  open  quarrel  between  M.  de 
Vendome  and  M.  de  Luxembourg  ;  it  then  became  necessary 
for  him  to  make  his  choice  between  them.  As  he  could  not 
foresee  the  future,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  over  his  old 
friend  and  join  his  new  ones,  from  whom  he  thought  he 
had  more  to  expect.  M.  de  Vendome  was  much  annoyed, 
but  did  not  show  it  at  the  time.  He  was  very  little  at 
Court,  being  in  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  when  he 
was  here  he  met  Roquelaure  almost  on  their  usual  terms. 
Roquelaure  was  even  the  means  of  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  M.  de  Luxembourg  on  his  death-bed  ;  but 
that  very  fact  renewed  his  anger  at  the  breach  of  friendship. 

A  few  days  after  M.  de  Luxembourg's  death  Roquelaure 
went  in  the  evening  to  the  apartments  of  the  Grand  Equerry, 
where  there  was  always  high  play,  especially  at  lansquenet. 
M.  de  Vendome  had  a  dispute  with  another  player  about  a 
few  pistoles,  for,  though  he  was  a  good  loser,  he  was  obstinate 
and  quarrelsome  at  cards,  as  he  was  everywhere.  The 
dispute  was  decided  against  him  ;    he  paid,  and  went  off 
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grumbling  to  the  fireside,  where  Roquelaure  was  warming 
himself.  The  latter,  with  his  usual  familiarity  and  the  jok- 
ing manner  which  he  always  assumed,  told  him  that  he  had 
been  in  the  wrong,  and  the  matter  had  been  properly  decided. 
Vendome,  annoyed  at  the  affair,  and  still  more  by  the  other's 
impertinence,  replied  angrily,  with  a  coarse  expression,  that 
he  was  a  pretty  sort  of  umpire,  and  always  meddling  with 
things  which  did  not  concern  him.  Roquelaure,  in  astonish- 
ment, said  mildly  that  he  had  not  intended  to  make  him 
angry.  Vendome,  more  and  more  furious,  rated  him  in 
terms  which  would  have  hardly  been  endured  by  a  servant. 
Roquelaure  was  content  to  reply  that,  if  they  were  anywhere 
else,  he  would  not  venture  to  speak  in  that  way.  Vendome, 
cursing  and  swearing,  answered  that  he  knew  him  well,  and 
that  he  would  not  dare  to  resent  his  words  wherever  they 
might  be.  Thereupon  the  Grand-Prior  came  up,  seized 
Roquelaure  by  his  cravat,  and  used  words  to  him  even  more 
insulting  than  those  of  his  brother,  all  without  disturbing 
Roquelaure's  ill-timed  coolness. 

The  party  by  this  time  was  broken  up  in  dismay.  Madame 
d'Armagnac  induced  the  brothers  Vendome  to  come  away, 
and  Marshal  de  ViUeroy  did  the  same  for  Roquelaure,  who 
had  not  the  courage  either  to  demand  satisfaction  or  to 
make  the  scene  of  the  quarrel  a  pretext  for  complaining 
to  the  King.  The  worst  was,  that  on  the  rnorrow  of  this 
public  outrage  he  allowed  himself  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
Vendomes  by  Madame  d'Armagnac  in  her  private  room. 
To  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  affair,  Madame  de  Roque- 
laure went  about  everywhere  saying  that  she  was 
sorry  for  what  had  happened,  but  that  people  would  now 
see  what  came  of  attacking  her  husband.  It  could  not  be 
stupidity  on  her  part,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  she  did 
not  know  the  real  story  ;  one  cannot  imagine  what  object 
she  proposed  to  herself  by  talking  such  nonsense.  Roque- 
laure, in  spite  of  his  effrontery,  was  put  out  of  counten- 
ance for  some  days,  after  which  he  recommenced  his  usual 
buffooneries ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody, 
continued  to  meet  the  Vendomes  at  Marly  and  elsewhere, 
and  even  to  talk  to  them. 

Some  time  afterwards,  he  was  laughing  more  loudly  and 
making  more  noise  than  usual  in  the  King's  apartments, 
and,  somebody  remarking  it,  I  replied  drily  that  it  was  easy 
to  guess  the  reason,  since  the  Duke  de  Vendome  and  his 
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brother,  the  Grand-Prior,  were  to  take  their  leave  of  the 
King  that  evening,  on  their  return  to  Provence.  This 
speech  of  mine  was  repeated,  and  I  was  not  sorry  for  it ; 
for  I  thought  I  had  some  reason  not  to  be  pleased  with 
Roquelaure. 

Two  events  in  foreign  countries  happened  in  quick 
succession.  The  first  was  the  death  of  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  in  London,  towards  the  end  of  January  ;  the  Court 
received  no  notification  of  it,  and  the  King  of  England  asked 
our  King  not  to  allow  any  mourning  ;  which  was  forbidden 
even  to  M.  de  Bouillon,  M.  de  Duras,  and  others  who  were 
related  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  order  was  obeyed,  but 
people  thought  this  kind  of  revenge  rather  petty.  There 
were  hopes  of  changes  in  England,  but  they  soon  faded ;  the 
Prince  of  Orange  seemed  more  in  favour  there  than  ever, 
and  more  secure  on  his  throne.  The  Princess  was  much 
lamented,  and  her  husband,  who  treated  her  with  marked 
respect  and  affection,  was  for  some  time  ill  with  grief. 

The  other  event  was  remarkable.  The  Duke  of  Hanover, 
who,  as  the  head  of  the  nearest  Protestant  branch,  was  made 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England  after  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  and  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  had  married  his 
cousin,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  ZeH.  She  was  beautiful, 
and  he  lived  on  good  terms  with  her  for  some  time,  till  the 
Count  of  Konigsmark,  a  handsome  young  man,  came  to  his 
Court  and  aroused  his,  jealousy.  He  set  spies  upon  them, 
and  thought  himself  fully  assured  of  a  fact  which  he  would 
rather  not  have  discovered.  He  was  seized  with  fury,  had 
the  Count  arrested,  and  immediately  threw  him  into  a  hot 
oven.  His  marriage  was  annulled  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
but  it  was  decided,  singularly  enough,  that  it  was  still  in 
force  for  the  Duchess  ;  that  she  might  not  marry  again ; 
and  that  the  children  she  had  borne  during  her  marriage 
were  legitimate.  The  Duke  of  Hanover  did  not  seem  quite 
satisfied  on  this  last  point. 

The  King,  bent  on  a  solid  establishment  for  his  natural 
children,  had  just  given  the  Count  de  Toulouse  all  the 
distinctions  and  advantages  appertaining  to  the  office  of 
High  Admiral,  and  some  time  before  had  made  him  Gover- 
nor of  Guyenne.  M.  de  Chaulnes  had  been  for  many  years 
Governor  of  Brittany,  where  he  was  extremely  popular. 
With  this  government  was  united  the  office  of  Admiral  of 
the  province,  which  was  very  lucrative.     It  was  certainly 
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fitting  that  the  High  Admiral  of  France  should  hold  this 
office  together  with  his  own,  and  have  the  government  of 
that  vast  peninsula,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  The 
King's  attention  was  the  more  strongly  drawn  to  this  point 
because,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres's  marriage, 
he  had  promised  Monsieur  that  the  young  Prince  should 
have  the  government  of  the  first  province  which  fell  vacant. 
M.  de  Ghaulnes  was  old  and  corpulent ;  the  King  was  afraid 
lest  his  Governorship  should  be  the  first  vacant,  in  which 
case  he  would  miss  it  for  the  Count  de  Toulouse  ;  he  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  latter  should  exchange  Guyenne  for 
Brittany.  To  soften  the  blow  for  M.  de  Chaulnes,  who  lost 
everything  by  it,  the  King  gave  the  reversion  of  the  Gover- 
norship of  Guyenne  to  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  his  nephew 
and  heir  presumptive. 

The  King  sent  for  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes  one  morning, 
gilded  the  pill  for  him  as  well  as  he  could,  but  nevertheless 
spoke  as  meaning  to  be  obeyed.  M.  de  Chaulnes,  taken  by 
surprise  and  extremely  angry,  had  not  the  courage  to 
remain  silent.  He  said  he  had  only  to  obey,  and  left  the 
room  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  went  straight  to  Paris, 
where  he  broke  out  against  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  whom 
he  suspected  of  having  suggested  an  arrangement  so  profit- 
able to  himself.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  neither  the 
Duke  nor  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse  knew  anything  about 
the  matter  beforehand.  Madame  de  Chaulnes  was  pas- 
sionately beloved  in  Brittany,  where  she  had  been  a  sort 
of  Queen  for  many  years.  She  was  even  more  indignant 
than  her  husband,  and  they  were  never  completely  recon- 
ciled with  M.  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  The  Bretons  were 
in  despair  ;  all  of  them  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris  fre- 
quented the  Hotel  de  Chaulnes  more  assiduously  than  ever. 
The  many  tokens  of  affection  shown  by  the  people  of  their 
province '  iacreased  the  affliction  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Chaulnes;  they  never  got  over  it,  and  did  not  live  much  longer. 

This  change  was  announced  at  the  end  of  the  King's 
lever.  Monsieur,  who  got  up  much  later,  heard  of  it  as 
soon  as  he  was  awake,  and  was  very  angry.  The  Count  de 
Toulouse  came  soon  after  to  announce  it  himself.     Monsieur 

'  M.  de  Chaulnes  was  not  always  popular  in  Brittany,  as  may  be  seen 
from  Madame  de  S^vign^'s  letters.  There  were  serious  troubles  in  1675, 
when  M.  do  Chaulnes  was  greeted  with  showers  of  stones  and  abusive 
epithets,  of  which  "  fat  pig "  was  the  least  iincomplimentary.  Even 
Madame  de  Chaulnes'  life  was  hardly  safe. 
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interrupted  him  and  said  before  all  who  were  present  at 
his  lever  :  "  The  King  has  made  you  a  handsome  present, 
which  shows  his  affection  for  you  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  very  good  policy  on  his  part."  He  went  to  visit  the 
King  as  usual,  and  could  not  refrain  from  reproaching  him 
with  his  deceit  in  forcing  an  exchange,  in  order  to  deprive 
the  Duke  of  Chartres  of  the  Government  of  Brittany.  The 
King,  who  had  really  had  that  object  in  view,  let  Monsieur 
scold.  He  knew  how  to  appease  him.  The  Chevalier  de 
Lorraine  played  his  accustomed  part ;  and  a  gift  of  money 
for  play  or  the  embellishment  of  St.  Cloud  soon  wiped  out 
the  recollection  of  the  Government  of  Brittany. 

All  this  winter  my  mother's  only  occupation  had  been 
to  arrange  a  marriage  for  me.  Mademoiselle  d'Armagnac, 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Tremouille,  and  several  other  young 
ladies  were  spoken  of,  but  only  in  a  vague  sort  of  way. 
The  Duchess  de  Bracciano  ^  lived  quite  near  us  ;  she  was  a 
friend  of  my  mother's,  and  often  saw  me.  Her  wit  and 
gracious  manners  charmed  me  ;  she  received  me  kindly, 
and  I  spent  much  of  my  time  at  her  house.  She  had  living 
with  her  Mademoiselle  de  Cosnac,  her  relation,  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Royan,  her  niece,  of  the  House  of  Tremouille  like 
herself.  Both  young  ladies  were  orphans  and  heiresses. 
Madame  de  Bracciano  was  very  anxious  to  give  me  Made- 
moiselle de  Royan,  and  spoke  to  my  mother  about  it.  It 
would  have  been  a  rich  and  noble  marriage ;  but  I  was  alone 
in  the  world,  and  wanted  the  support  of  an  influential 
father-in-law  and  family. 

Phelypeaux,  only  son  of  Pontchartrain,  had  the  reversion 
of  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  The  smallpox  had  put 
out  one  of  his  eyes,  but  his  extreme  good  fortune  had 
blinded  both  of  them.  An  heiress  of  the  House  of  Tremouille 
did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  beyond  his  reach  ;  he  made 
advances  ;  and  his  father,  with  the  same  object,  was  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  aunt.  She,  like  a  clever  woman, 
profited  by  his  services  while  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  his 
motive  for  offering  them.  Pontchartrain  had  always  been 
my  father's  friend  ;  he  wished  his  son  to  be  mine ;  he  made 
all  the  advances,  and  we  lived  in  close  intimacy.  I  was 
the  only  rival  he  feared  with  Mademoiselle  de  Roj^an  ;  he 
tried  to  find  out  my  intentions  regarding  her.  I  did  not 
suspect  his  object,  but  I  made  only  vague  replies. 

1  Afterwards  the  celebrated  Princess  dea  Uiaina. 
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My  marriage,  however,  was  drawing  near.  During  the 
previous  year  the  eldest  daughter  of  Marshal  de  Lorge  had 
been  talked  of  for  me,  but  the  affair  had  fallen  through ; 
there  was  now  a  wish  on  both  sides  to  bring  it  on  again. 
The  Marshal,  having  no  fortune,  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Fremont,  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  who,  under 
M.  Colbert,  had  been  the  most  skilful  financier  of  his  day, 
and  had  acquired  great  wealth.  Immediately  after  his 
marriage  the  Marshal  was  given  a  company  in  the  Body- 
gua,rd,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Marshal  de  Roohef  ort.  During 
his  long  service  he  had  always  been  noted  for  honour, 
courage,  and  capacity,  and  had  commanded  armies  with 
as  much  success  as  the  hatred  of  M.  de  Louvois  for  M.  de 
Turenne  would  allow  to  the  pupil  and  favourite  nephew  of 
that  great  Captain. 

The  probity,  frankness,  and  straightforward  conduct  of 
Marshal  de  Lorge  pleased  me  ;  I  had  greater  opportunities 
of  observing  them  during  the  campaign  in  which  I  served 
with  his  army.  The  respect  and  affection  with  which  this 
army  regarded  him ;  his  high  favour  at  Court ;  his  magnificent 
way  of  living  ;  his  noble  birth  ;  the  great  alliances  of  his 
family,  which  counter-balanced  his  own  misalliance  ;  his 
close  union  with  his  elder  brother,  Marshal  de  Duras,  and 
the  affectionate  intimacy  which  bound  together  the  whole 
of  his  numerous  family  ;  above  all,  the  truth  and  goodness 
of  the  Marshal  himself,  were  all  strong  inducements  to  me. 
I  thought  I  saw  in  this  marriage  all  that  was  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  keep  up  my  position,  to  make  my  way  in  the 
world,  and  to  live  happily  in  an  amiable  family,  among  so 
many  illustrious  connections. 

I  found  also  in  the  irreproachable  virtue  of  the  Marechale, 
and  the  cleverness  with  which  she  had  contrived  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between,  her  husband  and  M.  de 
Louvois,  all  that  I  could  desire  for  the  guidance  of  a  young 
wife,  whom  I  wished  to  live  at  Court.  Her  mother  was 
much  respected  there,  on  account  of  the  wise,  noble,  and 
polite  manner  in  which  she  kept  open  house  for  all  the  best 
society  ;  also  for  her  modest  conduct,  by  which,  without 
losing  sight  of  what  was  due  to  her  as  the  wife  of  the  Marshal, 
she  had  contrived  to  cause  her  own  origin  to  be  forgotten 
by  her  husband's  family,  by  the  Court,  and  by  society 
generally.  They  had  an  only  son,  twelve  years  of  age,  of 
whom  they  were  passionately  fond  ;    and  five  daughter.s 
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The  two  eldest,  after  passing  their  childhood  in  the  Bene- 
dictine convent  at  Conflans,  had  been  living  for  two  or  three 
years  with  their  grandmother,  Madame  Fremont,  whose 
house  was  next  door  to  the  Marshal's.  The  elder  was 
seventeen  years  old,  the  younger  fifteen  ;  their  grandmother 
never  lost  sight  of  them  ;  she  was  a  woman  of  great  sense 
and  piety,  who  had  been  beautiful,  and  still  preserved  the 
remains  of  her  beauty.  Her  husband,  though  paralytic, 
retained  his  intellect  unclouded,  and  managed  his  affairs 
himself.  The  Marshal  lived  with  them  on  the  most  friendly 
and  dutiful  terms,  and  they  looked  upon  him  with  respect 
and  affection. 

They  aU  three  loved  Mademoiselle  de  Lorge  best ;  the 
Marechale  preferred  Mademoiselle  de  Quintin,  the  younger 
sister  ;  indeed,  she  had  done  her  best  to  induce  the  elder  to 
take  the  veil  in  order  to  facilitate  a  better  marriage  for  her 
favourite.  The  latter  was  a  brunette,  with  fine  eyes.  The 
elder  was  fair,  with  a  perfect  complexion  and  figure,  an 
amiable  face  and  a  very  noble,  modest  manner  ;  she  it  was 
who  pleased  me  most  without  any  comparison,  directly  I 
saw  them.  I  hoped  she  would  make  the  happiness  of  my 
life  ;  and  I  owe  it  entirely  to  her.  As  she  became  my  wife, 
I  will  say  no  more  of  her  ;  only  this,  that  aU  I  had  heard  of 
her,  aU  I  expected  of  her,  fell  far  short  of  what  she  gave  me. 

My  mother  and  I  were  informed  of  all  these  family  matters 
by  a  Madame  Damon,  wife  of  Madame  Fremont's  brother,  a 
handsome  person,  more  in  society  than  is  usual  with  women 
of  her  position.  I  liked  her ;  she  was  a  friend  of  my  mother's, 
and  had  always  wished  for  this  marriage ;  she  had  once 
even  spoken  about  it  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lorge.  She  made 
the  first  overtures  on  the  subject,  and  by  her  clever  yet 
straightforward  diplomacy  brought  it  about,  in  spite  of 
difficulties  which  sprang  up,  as  they  always  do  in  the  principal 
affairs  of  life.  At  last  everything  was  settled  between  our 
lawyers  ;  Mademoiselle  de  Lorge's  dowry  was  to  be  400,000 
livres  in  ready  money,  without  giving  up  her  share  of  any 
future  inheritance. 

Things  having  arrived  at  this  stage,  but  still  kept  secret, 
I  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  if  I  yielded  so  far  to  the 
curiosity  and  apparent  friendship  of  Phelypeaux  as  to  take 
him  into  confidence  a  few  days  before  the  proper  time.  No 
sooner  had  he  heard  my  secret  than  he  ran  to  tell  the  Duchess 
de  Bracciano.     I  also  went  to  see  her  on  my  arrival  at  Paris, 
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and  she  surprised  me  by  trying  every  ruse  to  get  me  to 
confess  that  I  was  going  to  be  married.  For  some  time  I 
put  her  off  in  a  joking  way  ;  at  last  she  named  the  lady,  and 
showed  me  that  she  knew  all  about  it.  Then  Phelypeaux's 
treachery  was  manifest ;  however,  I  held  my  own,  neither 
denying  nor  admitting  anything,  merely  saying  that  the 
match  she  had  picked  out  for  me  was  so  good  that  I  could 
only  hope  it  might  come  off.  I  saw  her  design  ;  she  wished 
either  to  get  the  marriage  broken  off  by  an  avowal  which 
would  have  been  a  breach  of  confidence,  and  would  have 
offended  the  Marshal,  or  to  provide  herself  with  a  real 
grievance  against  me  if  I  denied  it.  But  I  did  not  let  her 
extract  either  an  avowal  or  a  denial  from  me,  and  she  had 
to  remain  satisfied  with  what  I  gave  her.  I  came  out  from 
this  unpleasant  interview  furious  with  Phelypeaux.  If  I 
reproached  him  with  his  treachery  I  might  be  led  to  take 
too  strong  measures  with  a  man  of  his  profession  and 
position.  I  therefore  decided  to  take  no  notice,  merely 
keeping  myself  well  on  my  guard  in  future.  Madame  de 
Bracciano  told  me  all  about  it  afterwards  ;  she  also  told 
me  of  his  presumption  with  regard  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Royan,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  laughing  at  him  with  her. 

Everything  being  arranged  for  my  marriage.  Marshal 
de  Lorge  asked  permission  of  the  King,  who  was  good 
enough  to  reply  that  he  could  not  have  done  better,  and 
spoke  of  me  in  a  very  kind  manner.  The  Marshal  mentioned 
it  to  me  afterwards  with  pleasure.  I  had  pleased  him 
during  the  campaign ;  he  had  kept  his  eye  on  me,  in  the 
thought  that  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  might  be 
renewed,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  prefer  me  to  the 
Duke  de  Luxembourg,  the  Duke  de  Montfort,  son  of  the 
Duke  de  Chevreuse,  and  many  others.  M.  de  BeauviUiers 
had  backed  me  up  strongly  without  any  regard  for  the 
aspirations  of  his  nephew  ;  notwithstanding  the  intimate 
union  which  existed  between  him  and  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse, 
and  between  their  wives,  who  were  sisters.' 

My  marriage  took  place  at  the  Hotel  de  Lorge,  on  the  8th 
of  April,  a  day  which  I  have  always  looked  upon,  with  good 
reason,  as  the  happiest  of  my  life.  My  mother  behaved  like 
the  best  of  mothers.  We  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Lorge  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.     The  contract  was  signed ; 

'  They  were  daughters  of  Colbert,  the  famous  Minister ;  another  eist&c 
married  the  Duke  de  Mortemart. 
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there  was  a  great  dinner,  attended  by  the  nearest  relations 
on  both  sides,  and  at  midnight  the  parish  priest  of  St. 
Roch  said  Mass  and  married  us  in  the  private  chapel.  The 
previous  evening  my  mother  had  sent  Mademoiselle  de 
Lorge  jewels  worth  40,000  livres,  and  I  had  sent  her  600  louis 
in  a  basket,  fiUed  with  the  little  presents  which  one  usually 
makes  on  these  occasions. 

Next  day  M.  d'Anneuil,  only  brother  of  Madame  de 
Lorge,  gave  us  a  great  dinner,  after  which  the  bride,  on  her 
bed,  received  the  visits  of  all  France  at  the  Hotel  de  Lorge. 
The  first  to  arrive  was  the  Duchess  de  Bracciano,  with  her 
two  nieces.  Next  evening  we  went  to  Versailles.  The 
King  was  so  kind  as  to  wish  to  see  the  bride  in  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  room,  where  she  was  presented  to  him  by  her 
mother  and  mine.  As  he  was  going  there  the  King  spoke 
to  me  of  her  in  a  joking  way,  and  had  the  goodness  to 
receive  her  with  utmost  distinction.  After  this  they  went 
to  supper,  where  the  new  Duchess  assumed  her  tabouret. 
On  arriving  at  table  the  King  said  to  her  :  "  Madame,  be 
seated,  if  you  please."  Having  unfolded  his  napkin,  he  saw 
aU  the  Princesses  and  Duchesses  still  standing  ;  he  half 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  said  to  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  : 
"  Madame,  I  have  already  asked  you  to  be  seated,"  where- 
upon all  sat  down  who  had  the  right  to  do  so,  Madame  de 
Saint-Simon  being  between  my  mother  and  her  own,  the 
latter  taking  rank  after  her.  Next  day  she  received  the 
whole  Court  on  her  bed  in  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess 
d'Arpajon,  which  were  more  convenient  than  the  Hotel  de 
Lorge,  being  aU  on  the  same  floor.  I  gave  a  great  dinner  to 
the  whole  wedding-party,  and  next  day  a  private  supper 
to  as  many  of  my  father's  old  friends  as  were  still  alive. 

Mademoiselle  de  Quintin  soon  followed  her  sister's  ex- 
ample. M.  de  Lausun  saw  her  ;  she  was  fifteen  years  old, 
he  was  more  than  sixty-three.  It  was  a  strange  dispro- 
portion ;  but  his  whole  life  had  been  a  romance,  he  thought 
it  was  not  yet  ended,  and  he  still  had  the  hopes  and  ambition 
of  a  young  man.  Since  his  return  to  Court,  where  the 
influence  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  had  procured 
his  restoration  to  his  old  distinctions,  with  the  rank  of  Duke, 
he  had  tried  in  vain  to  regain  the  confldence  of  the  King. 
He  flattered  himself  that,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
General  commanding  an  army,  he  might  make  himseK 
useful  as  an  intermediary  between  him  and  the  King,  recover 
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his  old  footing,  and  eventually  succeed  his  father-in-law 
in  the  office  of  Captain  of  the  Guard,  which  he  had  formerly 
held,  and  lost,  to  his  unending  regret. 

Full  of  these  schemes,  he  made  overtures  to  Madame  de 
Lorge  ;  but  she  knew  him  too  well,  and  loved  her  daughter 
too  much,  to  listen  to  a  proposal  which  could  not  be  for  her 
happiness.  M.  de  Lausun  became  more  pressing,  offered 
to  marry  the  young  lady  without  a  dowry,  and  by  this 
argument  obtained  the  consent  of  Madame  Fremont  and 
MM.  de  Lorge  and  Duras.  Madame  de  Lorge  was  much 
displeased,  and  was  only  induced  to  consent  by  the  difficulty 
which  she  foresaw  in  making  her  daughter  a  Duchess  and 
equal  in  rank  to  her  elder  sister.  Phelypeaux,  who  thought 
he  might  aspire  to  anything,  v/ould  also  have  married 
Mademoiselle  de  Quintin  without  a  dowry,  and  her  terror 
of  a  marriage  with  him  made  her  accept  the  Duke  de  Lausun  ; 
for  he  at  least  had  rank,  a  good  name,  and  a  good  fortune. 
The  difference  of  their  ages  made  her,  in  her  inexperience, 
look  upon  the  marriage  as  merely  a  constraint  for  two  or 
three  years  at  most,  after  which  she  would  be  free,  a  great 
lady,  and  rich.  She  has  often  confessed  since  that,  but  for 
this  notion,  she  would  never  have  consented. 

The  affair  was  arranged  in  the  greatest  secrecy.  When 
Marshal  de  Lorge  spoke  to  the  King  about  it  he  said  :  "  You 
are  a  bold  man  to  take  Lausun  into  your  family.  I  hope  you 
may  not  repent  it.  You  are  master  of  your  own  affairs, 
but  not  of  mine  ;  I  only  give  my  consent  to  the  marriage  on 
condition  that  you  never  say  a  single  word  to  Lausun  about 
any  public  matter."  We  took  the  marriage  contract  to  the 
King  for  his  signature,  and  he  joked  with  M.  de  Lausun  and 
laughed  heartily ;  whereupon  M.  de  Lausun  said  that  he  was 
very  glad  of  his  marriage,  since  it  had  caused  His  Majesty 
to  laugh  with  him  for  the  first  time  since  his  return  to  Court. 
The  wedding  took  place  immediately,  and  very  quietly. 
Next  day  the  bride  received  visitors  on  her  bed,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  and  assumed  her  tabouret  at  supper.  AU 
the  ceremonies  were  the  same  as  after  my  marriage.  This 
one  met  with  general  disapproval.  M.  de  Lausun's  temper 
was  so  weU  known  that  every  one  predicted  a  speedy  rupture. 

A  few  days  later  the  King,  who  was  taking  a  turn  round 
the  gardens  at  Versailles  in  his  wheeled  chair,  asked  me 
many  questions  about  the  family  of  Marshal  de  Lorge,  going 
into  details  which  surprised  me,  about  the  occupations  of  his 
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children,  the  faces  of  the  daughters,  asking  whether  they 
were  amiable,  and  whether  any  of  them  wished  to  take  the 
veil.  He  afterwards  began  joking  about  M.  de  Lausun's 
marriage,  then  about  mine  ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  habitual 
gravity,  told  me  that  he  had  heard  a  good  account  of  me 
from  the  Marshal,  but  he  thought  Madame  de  Lorge  could 
give  even  more  information  about  me. 

My  marriage  had  hardly  been  celebrated  when  the  Mar- 
quise de  Saint-Simon  died  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 
She  was  the  widow  of  my  father's  elder  brother,  by  whom 
she  had  no  children  ;  and  left  us  nothing  but  debts.  She 
was  a  clever  woman,  haughty  and  spiteful,  who  had  never 
forgiven  my  father  for  his  second  marriage,  and  had  done 
what  she  could  to  separate  him  from  his  brother.  So, 
though  we  went  into  mourning,  there  was  no  grief.  The 
Duchess  d'Uzes,  her  niece,  also  died  at  this  time.  The 
deaths  of  these  two  great  ladies  did  not  arouse  so  much 
attention  as  those  of  two  celebrated  men  :  La  Fontaine,  so 
well  known  by  his  fables  and  tales,  yet  so  dull  in  conver- 
sation ;  and  Mignard,  the  illustrious  painter.  He  had  an 
only  daughter,  perfectly  beautiful.  She  was  his  favourite 
model,  and  she  is  supposed  to  figure  in  several  of  those 
magnificent  historical  pictures  in  the  great  Gallery  and  two 
saloons  of  Versailles,  which  did  a  good  deal  to  incense  the 
nations  of  Europe  against  the  King,  and  bind  them  in  a 
league  directed  more  against  his  person  than  his  kingdom. 

The  King,  accustorned  to  be  sovereign  in  his  family  at 
least  as  much  as  among  his  courtiers  and  his  people,  had 
not  been  pleased  at  the  gift  of  Choisy  to  Monseigneur,  nor 
at  his  frequent  sojourns  there  with  a  few  chosen  courtiers. 
These  visits  caused  a  division  in  the  Court,  which,  at  his  son's 
age,  could  not  be  avoided  after  the  gift  of  this  house  had 
rendered  it  possible ;  but  he  w;ished,  at  any  rate,  to  have  him 
nearer.  Meudon,  a  much  larger  house,  which  the  millions 
spent  upon  it  by  M.  de  Louvois  had  converted  into  a  superb 
place,  seemed  to  him  suitable  for  this  purpose.  He  pro- 
posed to  Barbesieux  that  his  mother  should  exchange  it  for 
Choisy,  receiving  900,000  Hvres  into  the  bargain.  Madame 
de  Louvois  was  delighted  with  the  arrangement,  which  was 
forthwith  concluded.  The  slightest  wishes  of  the  King  were 
commands  for  Monseigneur,  who  soon  spent  much  of  hia 
time  at  Meudon,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  King,  made  vast 
improvements  to  the  house  and  gardens. 
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Marshal  de  Noailles  adroitly  makes  way  for  Venddme — Service  in  Ger- 
many— Illness  of  Marshal  de  Lorge — I  prescribe  "  English  drops  " — 
King  William  lays  siege  to  Namur — Villeroy  attempts  to  relieve  the 
place — Favovirablo  opportunity  for  a  battle  lost  through  M.  du 
Maine's  hesitation — Sarcastic  comments  of  Dutch  newspapers — The 
King's  vexation  and  fury  on  learning  the  truth — He  breaks  his  stick 
over  a  footman — Surrender  of  Namur — Death  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambrai — F6nelon  is  appointed  to  succeed  him — ^His  rise  and 
character — Madame  Guyon. 

The  same  Generals  as  in  the  previous  year  were  appointed 
to  command  the  armies,  except  that  Marshal  de  ViUeroy 
replaced  M.  de  Luxembourg  ;  the  Duke  of  Chartres  com- 
manded his  cavalry  ;  the  two  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  M.  du 
Maine  served  under  him  as  Lieutenant-Generals  ;  and  M.  de 
Toulouse  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 

M.  de  NoaiUes  had  in  vain  tried  to  get  the  King  to  listen 
to  an  explanation  of  the  treachery  of  Barb^sieux,  which 
had  caused  his  disgrace.  He  saw  how  dangerous  his  situa- 
tion would  be  in  command  of  an  army,  even  if  he  obtained 
one,  and  came  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  his  best  course 
would  be  to  propitiate  the  King  by  a  spontaneous  sacrifice. 
He  was  too  clever  a  courtier,  though  stupid  enough  in  other 
things,  not  to  perceive  the  King's  growing  incUnation  for 
the  bastards,  and  his  reluctance  to  do  anything  for  M.  le  Due 
or  the  Prince  of  Conti ;  he  therefore  devised  a  plan  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  him  on  both  those  points.  Having 
taken  M.  de  Vendome  into  his  confidence,  he  told  the  King 
that  he  saw  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  his 
displeasure,  notwithstanding  that  the  army  which  he  had 
commanded  was  everywhere  successful,  and  that  he  had 
only  been  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  victory  by  circumstances 
beyond  his  control,  which  he  had  not  been  allowed  to 
explain.  He  was,  therefore,  unwilling  to  resume  his  com- 
mand, and  yet  did  not  wish  to  be  forcibly  deprived  of  it ; 
in  the  former  case  he  would  be  again  exposed  to  Barbesieux's 
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treachery,  in  the  latter  he  would  be  humiliated  by  an  un- 
deserved punishment.  He  preferred,  therefore,  to  resign 
his  command  privately,  and  in  a  way  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  King.  With  this  object  he  suggested 
that  he  should  go  to  Catalonia  as  usual,  but  fall  iU  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  and  send  off  a  courier  asking  to  be 
relieved  of  his  command.  He  saw  no  one  within  reach  more 
fit  to  command  the  army  in  Catalonia  than  M.  de  Vendome, 
who  was  already  in  command  of  a  separate  corps  under 
Marshal  Cattinat,  near  Nice  ;  he  suggested  that,  if  the  King 
approved  of  this  arrangement,  he  might  take  with  him  a 
commission  for  M.  de  Vendome  to  command  his  army, 
and  send  it  to  him  at  the  same  time  as  his  letter  asking 
for  his  recall. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  satisfaction  which  this 
proposal  gave  to  the  King.  Partly  from  motives  of  policy, 
but  still  more  from  personal  dislike,  he  was  unwilling  to 
give  the  command  of  an  army  to  the  Prince  of  Conti,  or  to 
any  Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  that  made  it  difficult  for  him 
to  give  one  to  M.  de  Vendome.  He  wished  to  do  so,  on 
account  of  his  partiality  for  illegitimate  birth,'  and  also 
because  it  would  be  a  precedent  for  promoting  M.  du  Maine ; 
but  he  had  never  seen  his  way  to  do  it  without  offending 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  or  causing  a  general  outcry  on 
behaff  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  army, 
the  town,  and  (in  spite  of  the  King)  of  the  Court.  The  plan 
suggested  by  M.  de  NoaiUes  freed  him  from  restramt  at 
once.  If  a  General  were  incapacitated  by  illness  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to  put 
the  nearest  available  substitute  in  his  place.  M.  de  Vendome, 
having  once  commanded  an  army  in  chief,  could  not  again 
serve  in  a  subordinate  capacity  ;  the  thing  would  therefore 
be  settled  in  a  way  which  could  not  offend  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood,  though  it  might  aimoy  them  ;  and,  a  precedent 
having  been  established,  it  would  be  easier  to  give  a  command 
to  M.  du  Maine.  From  this  moment  M.  de  NoaiUes  was 
in  higher  favour  than  ever.  All  was  arranged  as  he  had 
proposed,  though  the  secret  leaked  out.  He  came  back 
from  the  army  crippled  with  rheumatism  ;  but  it  sometimes 
happened  that  he  forgot  it,  and  the  bystanders  laughed  a 
little.  He  established  himseK  permanently  at  Court,  in 
the  highest  favour,  much  to  the   disgust  of   Barbesieux, 

'  Vendflme  was  desoonded  from  Henri  IV  and  Gabrielle  d'Estr^ea. 
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Marshal  de  Noaillea  adroitly  makes  way  for  Venddme — Service  in  Ger- 
many— Illness  of  Marshal  de  Lorge— I  prescribe  "  English  drops  " — 
King  William  lays  siege  to  Namtir — Villeroy  attempts  to  relieve  the 
place — Favourable  opportunity  for  a  battle  lost  through  M.  du 
Maine's  hesitation — Sarcastic  comments  of  Dutch  newspapers — The 
King's  vexation  and  fury  on  learning  the  truth — He  breal^  his  stick 
over  a  footman — Surrender  of  Namur — Death  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambrai — F^nelon  is  appointed  to  succeed  him — ^His  rise  and 
character — Madame  Guyon. 

The  same  Generals  as  in  the  previous  year  were  appointed 
to  command  the  armies,  except  that  Marshal  de  Villeroy 
replaced  M.  de  Luxembourg  ;  the  Duke  of  Chartres  com- 
manded his  cavalry  ;  the  two  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  M.  du 
Maine  served  under  him  as  Lieutenant-Generals  ;  and  M.  de 
Toulouse  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 

M.  de  Noailles  had  in  vain  tried  to  get  the  King  to  listen 
to  an  explanation  of  the  treachery  of  Barb^sieux,  which 
had  caused  his  disgrace.  He  saw  how  dangerous  his  situa- 
tion would  be  in  command  of  an  army,  even  if  he  obtained 
one,  and  came  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  his  best  course 
would  be  to  propitiate  the  King  by  a  spontaneous  sacrifice. 
He  was  too  clever  a  courtier,  though  stupid  enough  in  other 
things,  not  to  perceive  the  King's  growing  inclination  for 
the  bastards,  and  his  reluctance  to  do  anything  for  M.  le  Duo 
or  the  Prince  of  Conti ;  he  therefore  devised  a  plan  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  him  on  both  those  points.  Having 
taken  M.  de  Vendome  into  his  confidence,  he  told  the  King 
that  he  saw  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  his 
displeasure,  notwithstanding  that  the  army  which  he  had 
commanded  was  everywhere  successful,  and  that  he  had 
only  been  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  victory  by  circumstances 
beyond  his  control,  which  he  had  not  been  allowed  to 
explain.  He  was,  therefore,  unwilling  to  resume  his  com- 
mand, and  yet  did  not  wish  to  be  forcibly  deprived  of  it ; 
in  the  former  case  he  would  be  again  exposed  to  Barb^sieux's 
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treachery,  in  the  latter  he  would  be  humiliated  by  an  un- 
deserved punishment.  He  preferred,  therefore,  to  resign 
his  command  privately,  and  in  a  way  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  King.  With  this  object  he  suggested 
that  he  should  go  to  Catalonia  as  usual,  but  fall  ill  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  and  send  off  a  courier  asking  to  be 
relieved  of  his  command.  He  saw  no  one  within  reach  more 
fit  to  command  the  army  in  Catalonia  than  M.  de  Vendome, 
who  was  already  in  command  of  a  separate  corps  under 
Marshal  Cattinat,  near  Nice  ;  he  suggested  that,  if  the  King 
approved  of  this  arrangement,  he  might  take  with  him  a 
commission  for  M.  de  Vendome  to  command  his  army, 
and  send  it  to  him  at  the  same  time  as  his  letter  asking 
for  his  recall. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  satisfaction  which  this 
proposal  gave  to  the  King.  Partly  from  motives  of  policy, 
but  stiU  more  from  personal  dislike,  he  was  unwilUng  to 
give  the  command  of  an  army  to  the  Prince  of  Conti,  or  to 
any  Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  that  made  it  difficult  for  him 
to  give  one  to  M.  de  Vendome.  He  wished  to  do  so,  on 
account  of  his  partiality  for  illegitimate  birth,'  and  also 
because  it  would  be  a  precedent  for  promoting  M.  du  Maine ; 
but  he  had  never  seen  his  way  to  do  it  without  offending 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  or  causing  a  general  outcry  on 
behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  army, 
the  town,  and  (in  spite  of  the  King)  of  the  Court.  The  plan 
suggested  by  M.  de  Noailles  freed  him  from  restraint  at 
once.  If  a  General  were  incapacitated  by  illness  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to  put 
the  nearest  available  substitute  in  his  place.  M.  de  Vendome, 
having  once  commanded  an  army  in  chief,  could  not  again 
serve  in  a  subordinate  capacity  ;  the  thing  would  therefore 
be  settled  in  a  way  which  could  not  offend  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood,  though  it  might  annoy  them  ;  and,  a  precedent 
having  been  established,  it  would  be  easier  to  give  a  command 
to  M.  du  Maine.  From  this  moment  M.  de  Noailles  was 
in  higher  favour  than  ever.  All  was  arranged  as  he  had 
proposed,  though  the  secret  leaked  out.  He  came  back 
from  the  army  crippled  with  rheumatism  ;  but  it  sometimes 
happened  that  he  forgot  it,  and  the  bystanders  laughed  a 
little.  He  established  himseK  permanently  at  Court,  in 
the  highest  favour,  much  to  the   disgust  of   Barbesieux, 

'  Veaddme  was  descended  from  Henri  IV  and  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es. 
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who  now  had  to  deal  with  M.  de  Vendome  ;  and  he,  confident 
in  the  support  of  M.  du  Maine,  did  not  allow  Barbesieux  to 
play  tricks  with  him. 

The  army  of  the  Rhine  crossed  the  river  in  good  time, 
but  we  had  hardly  got  into  touch  with  the  enemy  under 
Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  and  in  a  position  for  taking  the 
offensive,  when  Marshal  de  Lorge  was  seized  by  a  very 
serious  iUness.  The  doctors  who  had  been  summoned  from 
Strasbourg  despaired  of  his  recovery,  and  I  took  upon  myself 
to  administer  English  drops  ^  to  him.  He  took  130,  in  three 
doses  ;  those  given  in  broth  had  no  effect,  but  some  given 
in  Spanish  wine  were  more  effective.  It  is  surprising  that 
a  spirituous  remedy,  with  nothing  of  a  purgative  nature 
about  it,  should  have  put  in  motion  the  purgatives  which 
had  been  previously  administered  without  result ;  it  had 
that  effect,  however,  and  acted  prodigiously,  though  gently. 
He  regained  consciousness,  and  a  rash  came  out  all  over 
him,  which  proved  salutary,  though  it  was  some  time  before 
his  illness  was  at  an  end. 

In  the  meantime,  the  army  was  suffering  considerably 
from  want  of  provisions,  for  it  had  not  been  intended  that  we 
should  make  a  long  stay  where  we  were,  and  there  was  great 
scarcity  of  forage.  Marshal  de  Joyeuse,  who  had  taken 
over  the  command,  explained  his  position  to  me  and  to  the 
nephews  of  Marshal  de  Lorge,  with  all  the  politeness  natural 
to  a  man  of  his  birth,  and  told  us  that,  whatever  happened, 
he  would  decide  on  nothing  without  our  consent.  The  sol- 
diers declared,  through  their  officers,  that  they  would  submit 
to  any  privations  rather  than  risk  the  slightest  danger  to 
their  General,  and  would  not  consent  to  the  army  being 
moved.  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  offered  every  kind  of  help, 
through  a  trumpeter,  and  gave  his  word  that  a  safe-conduct 
should  be  given  for  any  provisions  for  the  Marshal,  and  that, 
if  the  army  left  him  behind  with  an  escort,  he  should  be  free 
to  rejoin  it  when  and  where  he  pleased.  Prince  Louis  was 
thanked  as  he  deserved  for  his  generous  offers,  but  it  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  accept  them.  The  Marshal's 
health  being  gradually  restored,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
army,  he  was  moved  in  his  bed  to  Philipsburg,  where 
Madame  de  Lorge  met  him. 

•  Also  called  "  black  drops."  Their  chief  ingredient  was  opium,  but 
they  also  contained  dried  vipers,  and  powder  made  from  the  skull  of  a 
man  who  had  been  hanged  ! 
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Nothing  of  importance  occurred  on  this  side  during  the 
campaign. .  We  were  obliged,  for  want  of  forage,  to  retire 
across  the  Rhine.  During  the  retreat  to  Mannheim,  where 
the  army  was  to  cross,  I  took  up  my  quarters  for  the  night 
with  several  other  officers  in  the  village  of  Seckenheim. 
We  were  aroused  by  a  frightful  uproar  :  it  was  a  number  of 
our  troops,  straggling  in  search  of  water,  who  began  plunder- 
ing the  vUlage,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  murder, 
rape,  and  every  kind  of  villainy.  We  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  defending  our  house  ;  and  General  La  Bretesche, 
who  was  with  me,  was  glad  he  had  not  followed  my  advice 
to  take  off  his  wooden  leg  in  order  to  sleep  more  comfortably. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  seen  several  places  sacked  and 
plundered,  but  nothing  so  bad  as  this.  I  had  some  of 
Marshal  de  Lorge's  servants  with  me,  and  the  sight  of  his 
livery  caused  these  madmen  to  respect  the  houses  where 
they  were  ;  but  a  servant  of  Marshal  de  Joyeuse,  who  was 
recognised  as  such,  was  beaten  and  plundered.  Three  days 
later,  after  collecting  our  stragglers,  we  crossed  the  Rhine 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
Marshal  de  Joyeuse  gave  me  leave  to  go  to  Landau,  where 
I  remained  with  Marshal  and  Madame  de  Lorge  tiU  the 
Marshal  again  took  the  field. 

In  Flanders  more  interesting  events  had  occurred.  After 
various  feiats,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  having  made  all  pre- 
parations and  successfully  concealed  his  real  design,  turned 
suddenly  upon  Namur  and  invested  it  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  joined  him  with  a  strong 
detachment,  leaving  M.  de  Vaudemont  with  the  remainder 
of  his  army  to  cover  the  siege.  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  who 
had  always  suspected  the  enemy's  design,  had  taken  care 
to  keep  Namur  well  supplied  and  had  warned  Guiscard,  the 
Governor,  to  be  on  the  alert.  This  great  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  at  first  sight  appeared  rash,  and  I  received 
letters  from  Court  expressing  pleasure  at  his  undertaking 
a  siege  which  would  only  fatigue  his  troops  to  no  purpose. 
I  was  of  a  different  opinion,  for  I  could  not  persuade  myself 
that  so  able  a  man  as  the  Priace  of  Orange  would  embark 
on  an  important  enterprise  without  seeing  his  way  to  success, 
so  far  as  human  skiU  could  provide  for  it. 

The  Count  d'Albert,  half-brother  of  the  Duke  de  Chev- 
reuse,  was  on  leave  in  Paris.  The  regiment  of  which  he  was 
Colonel  was   at  Namur ;     he  returned   hastily,   disguised 
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himself  as  a  boatman,  and  passed  through  the  enemy's 
lines  into  the  town,  crossing  the  Meuse  by  swimming. 

In  the  meantime  Marshal  de  Villeroy  was  pressing  M.  de 
Vaudemont  as  much  as  possible,  and  he,  being  considerably 
inferior  in  force,  was  doing  all  he  could  to  avoid  a  battle. 
Each  commander  felt  that  the  result  of  the  campaign  de- 
pended on  him  :  Vaudemont,  that  the  defeat  of  his  army 
would  be  fatal  to  the  siege  ;  Villeroy,  that  a  victory  would 
decide  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands,  and  probably  bring  about 
a  glorious  peace.  The  latter  manoeuvred  so  skilfuUy  that 
on  the  13th  of  July  M.  de  Vaudemont  was  in  such  a  position 
that  he  could  not  avoid  a  battle  next  day,  and  ViUeroy 
despatched  a  courier  to  the  King  with  the  news.  At  day- 
break on  the  14th  all  was  ready.  M.  le  Due  commanded 
the  right  wing,  M.  du  Maine  the  left ;  the  infantry  was  under 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  cavalry  under  the  Duke  of  Chartres  ; 
theleftwing,beingnearest  the  enemy,  was  to  begin  the  attack. 

Vaudemont,  caught  in  a  bad  position,  dared  not  retreat 
during  the  night  in  face  of  an  enemy  so  superior  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  his  troops,  the  best  of  his  own  having 
been  detached  to  the  siege  ;  nor  dared  he  await  an  attack 
in  his  exposed  position ;  his  only  hope  was  to  march  at 
daybreak,  with  all  the  precautions  of  a  general  expecting 
his  retreat  to  be  molested,  but  determined  to  delay  the 
enemy's  advance  as  long  as  possible  ;  and,  if  he  could 
manage  it,  gain  the  shelter  of  a  more  wooded  and  broken 
country,  about  three  leagues  from  his  present  position. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  Marshal  de  ViUeroy  sent  word  to 
M.  du  Maine  to  begin  the  attack  and  keep  the  enemy  engaged 
tili  he  could  come  up  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  which 
was  at  a  rather  greater  distance.  Impatient  at  not  hearing 
the  action  beginning,  he  sent  repeated  orders  to  the  same 
effect.  M.  du  Maine  insisted  on  reconnoitring,  then  on 
confessing  himself,  then  on  putting  his  forces  in  order  for 
the  attack,  though  they  were  so  already,  and  eager  to  begin. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Vaudemont  was  retreating 
as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  prudence.  The  Generals 
of  our  left  wing  murmured.  Montrevel,  the  senior  General 
present,  implored  M.  du  Maine  to  advance,  reminded  him 
of  the  repeated  orders  of  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  represented 
the  certainty  of  an  easy  victory,  the  personal  glory  he  would 
gain,  the  immense  importance  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Namur,  and  the  defenceless  state  of  the  Netherlands  after 
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the  defeat  of  Vaudemont's  army  ;  he  even  shed  tears.  All 
was  in  vain.  M.  du  Maine  could  not  refute  his  arguments, 
he  did  not  refuse  to  advance  ;  but  he  stammered  and 
hesitated  till  M.  de  Vaudemont  had  effected  his  escape  from 
the  most  imminent  danger  ever  incurred  by  an  army.  On 
our  side  every  one  was  furious ;  even  the  private  soldiers 
spoke  their  minds  freely.  All  Marshal  de  Villeroy  could  do 
was  to  send  some  cavalry  in  pursuit,  who  captured  some 
colours  and  spread  disorder  among  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy . 

Marshal  de  Villeroy,  though  more  angry  than  anybody, 
was  too  good  a  courtier  to  excuse  himself  at  the  expense  of 
M.  du  Maine.  Satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  his  whole 
army,  which  understood  the  situation  only  too  well,  he  sent 
one  of  his  gentlemen  to  the  King,  announcing  that  the  hasty 
retreat  of  M.  de  Vaudemont  had  deprived  him  of  a  certain 
victory,  and,  without  going  into  details,  confined  himself  to 
consideration  of  the  probable  results  of  this  event.  The 
King,  who  for  a  whole  day  and  night  had  been  counting  the 
minutes  in  expectation  of  the  news  of  victory,  was  much 
cast  down  when  he  heard  how  quietly  the  day  had  passed 
off.  The  Court  had  been  waiting  in  suspense,  some  to  learn 
the  fate  of  a  husband,  some  of  a  brother  ;  all  were  now  in 
astonishment,  and  the  friends  of  Marshal  de  Villeroy  did 
not  know  what  to  say. 

The  King  was  uneasy  at  receiving  so  brief  a  report  of  an 
event  which  had  raised  such  great  expectations  ;  but  he 
controlled  himself  while  waiting  for  further  intelligence. 
He  always  took  care  to  read  the  Dutch  newspapers.  In  the 
first  which  came  to  hand  he  read  of  a  sharp  action  on  our 
left,  with  excessive  praises  of  the  valour  of  M.  du  Maine,  who 
had  been  carried  off  the  field  on  a  litter,  and  to  whose  severe 
wounds  alone  M.  de  Vaudemont  owed  his  safety.  This 
sarcastic  fable  did  not  please  the  King ;  but  he  was  still 
more  put  out  when  he  read  in  the  next  paper  a  contradiction 
of  the  announcement  of  this  battle,  with  the  addition  that 
M.  du  Maine  had  not  even  been  wounded.  All  this  gave 
rise  to  unpleasant  suspicions  in  his  mind. 

Lavienne,  a  fashionable  shampooer  in  Paris,  had  been 
employed  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  amours,  and  had  pleased 
him  by  giving  him  fortifying  drugs.  He  had  become  one 
of  his  four  valets-de-chambre.  He  was  a  very  respectable 
man,  but  rough,  uncultivated,  and  outspoken  ;  as  he  was 
thoroughly  truthful,  this  frankness  on  his  part  bad  given  the 
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King  the  habit  of  asking  him  for  information  respecting 
matters  which  he  could  not  find  out  from  others.  He  put 
some  questions  to  him,  and  Lavienne,  taken  by  surprise, 
could  not  conceal  his  embarrassment.  The  King's  curiosity- 
was  excited  ;  he  ordered  Lavienne  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
and  he,  not  venturing  to  conceal  it,  told  the  King  a  story 
which  he  would  rather  not  have  heard,  and  which  reduced 
him  to  despair.  All  his  schemes  for  putting  M.  de  Vendome 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  all  his  satisfaction  at  their  success, 
had  no  other  object  than  that  of  placing  M.  du  Maine  in  a 
similar  position  ;  his  solicitude  had  been  for  him  alone. 
In  one  moment  he  saw  his  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground  ;  he 
saw  this  beloved  son  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  army, 
and,  as  he  learnt  by  the  newspapers,  the  laughing-stock  of 
foreigners.     His  grief  and  vexation  were  intolerable. 

This  was  the  single  occasion  on  which  this  sovereign, 
usually  so  calm  in  his  outward  demeanour  and  master  of 
himself  in  the  most  critical  moments,  gave  way  to  his 
temper.  As  he  was  rising  from  dinner  at  Marly  in  the 
presence  of  the  ladies  and  of  the  whole  Court,  he  saw  a 
footman,  while  removing  the  dessert,  slip  a  biscuit  into 
his  pocket.  In  an  instant  he  forgot  his  dignity,  and,  seizing 
his  stick,  which,  with  his  hat,  had  just  been  handed  to  him, 
he  rushed  at  the  astonished  lackey,  called  him  names, 
struck  him,  and  broke  his  stick  over  his  back.  It  is  true 
it  was  but  a  light  cane,  and  did  not  hold  together  long. 
Then,  with  the  fragment  of  the  stick  in  his  hand,  stiU  storming 
at  the  footman,  who  had  made  his  escape,  he  crossed  the 
httle  saloon  and  antechamber  like  a  man  out  of  his  senses, 
and  went  into  Madame  de  Maintenon's  apartments.  He 
remained  there  for  nearly  an  hour,  as  he  usually  did  after 
dinner  at  Marly.  When  he  came  out  again  he  met  Father 
de  la  Chaise.  As  soon  as  he  saw  him  among  the  courtiers 
he  called  out  to  him  :  "  Father,  I  have  thrashed  a  rascal 
and  broken  my  stick  over  his  back  ;  but  I  think  it  was  not 
an  offence  in  the  sight  of  God  "  ;  and  forthwith  related  the 
pretended  crime  which  had  been  committed.  All  who 
were  present  were  still  terrified  at  what  they  had  seen  or 
heard ;  their  terror  was  renewed  by  this  relapse.  The  most 
intimate  murmured  their  displeasure  with  the  footman.  The 
poor  Father  pretended  to  mutter  approval  between  his 
teeth,  for  fear  of  adding  to  the  King's  irritation  before  so 
many  people.     As  may  be  supposed,  nothing  was  talked  of 
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but  this  adventure ;  everybody  was  terrified,  because  no  one 
at  that  time  could  guess  what  had  given  rise  to  it,  though 
it  was  clear  enough  that  the  ostensible  cause  was  not  the 
real  one.  At  last  everything  came  out,  and  it  was  known 
that  Lavienne,  forced  by  the  King  to  confess  the  truth,  had 
been  the  occasion  of  a  scene  so  strange  and  so  unbecoming. 

Not  to  have  to  return  to  this  subject,  I  will  here  relate 
a  mot  of  M.  d'Elbceuf,  courtier  though  he  was.  He  was 
much  displeased  at  the  rising  favour  of  the  bastards,  and 
perhaps  regretted  a  rather  unworthy  complaisance  he  had 
shown  to  M.  de  Vendome.  When  the  campaign  was  nearly 
at  an  end,  and  the  Princes  were  leaving  the  army,  he  begged 
M.  du  Maine,  in  the  hearing  of  everybody,  to  tell  him  where 
he  intended  to  serve  the  following  year,  because,  wherever 
it  might  be,  he  should  like  to  serve  with  him.  He  let  himself 
be  pressed  for  an  explanation,  and  then  said  it  was  because 
with  M.  du  Maine  a  man  was  sure  not  to  be  killed.  This 
terrible  sarcasm,  made  without  any  attempt  to  soften  it, 
became  the  subject  of  general  conversation.  M.  du  Maine 
looked  down,  and  did  not  venture  to  say  a  single  word.  No 
doubt  he  vowed  vengeance,  but  M.  d'Elboeuf  was  in  a 
position  not  to  care  ;  he  stood  well  with  the  King  both  on 
his  own  account  and  that  of  his  family.^  The  more  annoyed 
the  King  was  by  this  occurrence,  which  so  seriously  affected 
public  affairs,  but  which  wounded  his  private  feelings  even 
more  deeply,  the  more  grateful  he  was  to  Marshal  de  Villeroy, 
who  became  more  intimate  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  also. 
After  this  his  position  was  brilliant ;  he  became  an  object 
of  jealousy  to  those  highest  in  the  King's  favour,  and  of 
fear  even  to  the  Ministers. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  event  in  Flanders 
was  the  loss  of  the  town  of  Namur,'  which  capitulated  on 
the  4th  of  August.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  to  avoid  difficul- 
ties which  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  King  had  not 
recognised  him  as  King  of  England,  appeared  in  nothing, 
nor  consequently  did  Marshal  de  Boufflers  ;  all  was  arranged 
ostensibly  between  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  Guiscard,  the 
Governor.  We  had  lost  only  about  1,200  men  ;  all  the 
garrison,  except  the  sick  and  wounded,  withdrew  into  the 
citadel.    Marshal  de  ViUeroy  had  orders  to  attempt  every- 

'  The  family  of  Lorraine. 

'  It  was  during  the  siege  of  Namur  that  Captain  Shandy  received  the 
celebrated  wound  in  his  groin.  There  was  desperate  fighting  in  some  of 
the  assaults,  and  the  British  troops  greatly  distinguished  themselves. 
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thing  for  its  relief,  but  the  lost  opportunity  never  returned. 
The  citadel  surrendered  on  the  5th  of  September,  the 
garrison  marching  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  A  difficulty 
arose  about  Marshal  de  Boufflers  ;  he  very  properly  objected 
to  salute  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  with  his  sword,  an  honour 
which  he  could  not  have  refused  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  if 
he  had  been  recognised  as  King.  He  had  to  give  way  on  this 
point,  because  the  Prince  was  determined  to  receive  the 
salute,  though  by  a  subterfuge.  With  this  object,  the 
Elector  remained  constantly  at  his  side,  and  did  not  raise 
his  hat  tiU  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  raised  his,  thus  showing 
that  it  was  the  latter  who  really  received  the  salute. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Marshal  de  BoufHers  had 
marched  out  he  was  arrested  by  Overkerke  and  I'Estang, 
Lieutenants  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  guards.  The  Marshal 
was  much  astonished,  and  complained  that  the  capitulation 
had  been  violated  ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  get  into  a 
carriage  which  was  in  readiness  ;  though  everything  was 
done  with  the  utmost  respect  and  politeness.  Portland,  a 
Dutch  favourite  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  came  and  explained 
to  the  Marshal  that  he  was  detained  in  reprisal  for  the 
garrisons  of  Deinse  and  Dixmude.  They  had  been  taken 
prisoners  by  Montal,  and  the  King  had  not  allowed  them 
to  be  exchanged.  The  Marshal  might  have  released  these 
prisoners,  and  purchased  his  own  freedom  ;  but  he  was 
wise  enough  not  to  use  his  powers,  and  to  await  the  King's 
pleasure.  The  King  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  given  up, 
and  sent  word  to  the  Marshal  that  he  created  him  a  Duke 
with  a  title  verified  by  Parliament.  Nothing  of  importance 
occurred  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 

I  must  now  return  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  I  remained 
for  six  weeks  at  Landau  with  M.  and  Madame  de  Lorge,  by 
which  time  the  Marshal  had  recovered  his  health,  and 
hastened  to  resume  his  command,  while  Madame  de  Lorge 
returned  to  Paris.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  of 
the  army  at  the  General's  recovery.  Marshal  de  Joyeuse 
had  not  made  himself  popular  ;  he  was,  moreover,  accused  of 
having  put  a  good  deal  of  money  into  his  pocket  and  of 
having  reduced  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  and  baggage-trains 
to  a  wretched  state  of  leanness,  although  the  country 
abounded  in  forage. 

Soon  after  this  the  army  was  divided  for  convenience  of 
victualling.    The  two  Marshals  remained  on  the  borders  of 
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Alsace  with  one  part,  while  the  remainder,  including  my 
regiment,  marched  under  the  command  of  Tallard  to  the 
Neu  and  the  Hondsruck.  I  had  not  been  there  long  before 
I  heard  that  Marshal  de  Lorge  had  had  an  apoplectic  stroke, 
and  I  immediately  went  to  join  him  with  the  Count  de 
Roucy  and  the  Chevalier  de  Roye,  his  nephews.  The  fit 
would  have  been  a  slight  one  if  the  Marshal  would  have 
taken  precautions  in  time,  but  the  patient  does  not  usually 
perceive  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  He  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  take  care  of  himself  ;  his  state  conse- 
quently became  so  bad  that  the  most  violent  remedies  had 
to  be  resorted^  to,  and  his  life  was  only  saved  with  the 
greatest  difSculty.  Madame  de  Lorge,  who  had  hardly 
had  time  to  rest  at  Paris,  returned  to  Strasbourg,  whither 
we  aU  went  to  meet  her  ;  and  we  remained  with  them  till  the 
Marshal  could  be  moved  to  Vichy.  The  army  soon  after- 
wards went  into  winter  quarters,  and  I  returned  to  Paris. 

Before  I  speak  of  what  happened  after  my  return  I  must 
relate  what  had  occurred  at  Court  while  the  campaign  was 
going  on.  M.  de  Brias,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  was  dead, 
and  the  King  had  given  this  rich  diocese  to  the  Abbe  de 
Fenelon,  tutor  to  the  Children  of  France.  Brias  had  been 
Archbishop  when  the  King  took  Cambrai.  He  was  a 
Flemish  gentleman  of  good  family,  who  rendered  good 
service  to  Spain  during  the  siege,  and  to  France  as  soon  as 
it  was  over.  He  promised  the  King  to  do  so,  with  a  frankness 
which  pleased  him  ;  and  he  kept  his  word  so  well  that  he 
acquired  the  esteem  both  of  the  King  and  of  his  Ministers,  by 
whom  he  was  deeply  regretted,  as  he  was  by  the  people  of 
his  diocese.  He  hardly  ever  left  it,  visited  his  flock  like  an 
honest  pastor,  and  zealously  performed  all  the  functions  of 
his  office.  He  was  very  generous  in  almsgiving,  liberal  to 
the  troops,  and  ready  to  do  a  service  to  any  one.  He  kept 
a  good  and  well-appointed  table,  and  entertained  many 
guests  daily  ;  he  was  fond  of  good  company  and  good  cheer, 
after  the  Flemish  fashion,  but  without  excess.  He  would 
often  leave  his  dinner  at  a  summons  from  the  humblest  of 
his  people,  for  they  used  to  send  for  him  to  confess  them 
and  give  them  the  last  benediction  when  they  were  dying  ; 
a  function  which  he  discharged  in  a  truly  apostolic  manner. 

Fenelon  was  a  man  of  quality  without  fortune,  who, 
conscious  of  great  abilities,  and  endowed  with  a  charming 
wit  and  pleasing  m.anners,  had  also  a  considerable  share  of 
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ambition.  He  had  knocked  at  every  door  for  a  long  time 
without  success.  At  first  he  had  courted  the  Jesuits,  as  the 
dispensers  of  favour  in  his  profession ;  but,  meeting  with 
rebuffs  from  them,  he  turned  to  the  Jansenists.  They  were 
not  very  willing  to  receive  him  as  an  initiate  ;  but,  after  a 
time,  he  contrived  to  be  admitted  to  private  dinners  which 
some  of  their  leading  members  were  in  the  habit  of  holding 
at  the  house  of  the  Duchess  de  Brancas.  V/hether  it  was 
that  they  considered  him  too  clever,  or  that  he  thought  he 
might  do  better  than  ally  himself  with  people  who  had 
nothing  to  give  him  but  a  share  of  their  hard  knocks,  his 
intimacy  with  them  cooled  by  degrees. 

He  then,  by  dint  of  making  advances  to  St.  Sulpice, 
contrived  to  form  an  alliance  from  which  he  hoped  better 
things.  That  society  of  priests  was  just  beginning  to  attract 
attention,  and,  from  a  mere  parochial  seminary  at  Paris,  was 
extending  its  influence  in  the  provinces.  The  ignorance  of 
the  Sulpicians,  their  devotion  to  petty  observances,  their 
lack  of  influential  patrons,  and  the  total  absence  of  men  of 
any  kind  of  distinction  among  them,  aU  tended  to  inspire 
them  with  a  spirit  of  blind  obedience  to  Rome  and  its  maxims, 
a  profound  aversion  to  anything  which  could  be  called 
Jansenism,  and  a  slavish  submission  to  episcopal  authority. 
This  last  quality  ensured  them  a  welcome  in  many  dioceses. 
Some  Bishops  were  afraid  of  arousing  suspicions  at  Court 
with  regard  to  the  soundness  of  their  doctrine.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  unwilling  to  put  themselves  in  the  power  of 
the  Jesuits  ;  for,  when  they  once  obtained  a  footing  in  a 
diocese,  the  Bishop  was  ruined  irretrievably  if  he  did  not 
submit  to  their  yoke.  To  such  the  Sulpicians  were  useful  as 
a  mean  between  two  extremes,  and  their  influence  extended 
rapidly.  There  was  no  one  among  them  who  could  be 
compared  in  any  way  with  the  Abbe  de  Penelon,  so  that  he 
easily  became  a  leading  personage,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquired  the  protection  of  a  body  whose  interest  it  was  to 
push  him  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Sulpicians  were  charmed  by  his  piety,  which  made 
him  all  things  to  all  men,  and  by  his  doctrine,  which  he 
modelled  on  theirs,  quietly  abjuring  any  errors  he  might  have 
contracted  among  the  Jansenists  ;  while  the  mildness,  the 
gracious  charm,  and  the  persuasiveness  of  his  manners  made 
him  beloved.  He,  on  his  side,  found  what  he  had  been  long 
seeking,  a  party  both  able  and  willing  to  support  him.   While, 
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however,  he  cultivated  their  friendship,  their  views  were 
too  narrow  to  tempt  him  to  join  them  formally,  and  he  sought 
to  make  acquaintances  and  friends  on  aU  sides.  He  had  a 
constant  craving  for  admiration  and  sympathy  ;  he  wished 
to  please  everybody,  from  the  most  influential  personage 
down  to  the  workman  and  the  lackey  ;  and  his  natural  gifts 
were  such  that  he  succeeded  perfectly. 

About  this  time,  before  he  had  begun  to  attract  public 
notice,  he  heard  of  Madame  Guyon,  who  afterwards  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  world  that  I  need  not  say  much  about  her. 
They  met,  and  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other  ;  her 
kind  of  mysticism  seemed  to  fit  in  with  his.  Whether  they 
ever  really  attached  the  same  meaning  to  the  new  jargon 
and  system  of  doctrine  which  they  originated  is  more  than 
I  can  say ;  but  they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  did, 
and  struck  up  an  alliance  on  the  strength  of  it.  She  was  not 
very  well  known  as  yet,  though  better  known  than  he  was. 
Their  union  was  not  noticed,  because  no  one  paid  attention 
to  them  ;   even  St.  Sulpice  remained  in  ignorance  of  it. 

The  Duke  de  Beauvilliers  became  Governor  to  the  Children 
of  France  quite  unexpectedly,  and  almost  against  his 
inchnation.  The  esteem  and  respect  of  the  King  for  him 
were  such  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Moreau,  whom 
he  appointed  valet-de-chambre  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
left  the  entire  choice  of  tutors,  sub-governors,  and  other 
members  of  the  young  Prince's  household  to  him,  in  spite  of 
his  remonstrances.  The  Duke,  embarrassed  by  his  responsi- 
bility in  choosing  a  tutor,  applied  to  St.  Sulpice,  whither  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  for  confession.  He  had  already 
heard  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon  well  spoken  of  there  ;  the  priests 
commended  his  piety,  wit,  knowledge,  and .  ability,  and 
suggested  him  for  the  tutorship.  The  Duke  saw  him,  was 
charmed  with  him,  and  gave  him  the  office.  Fenelon  saw 
at  once  that  his  future  career  would  depend  on  his  gaining 
the  entire  esteem  of  the  man  who  had  enabled  him  to  take 
the  first  step,  and  of  his  brother-in-law  the  Duke  de  Chev- 
reuse  ;  for  they  were  of  one  mind  in  everything,  and  in  the 
highest  favour  with  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
That  was  his  first  care,  and  he  succeeded  far  beyond  his 
utmost  hopes  ;  he  made  a  complete  conquest  of  their  hearts 
and  minds,  and  became  their  spiritual  director. 

Once  or  twice  a  week  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  accus- 
tomed to  dine  at  the  houses  of  the  Dukes  de  Beauvilliers  and 
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de  Chevreuse,  alone  with  the  two  sisters  and  their  husbands  ; 
with  a  bell  on  the  table  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  freely 
without  the  presence  of  servants.  It  was  a  sanctuary  in 
which  they  sat  in  judgement  on  the  whole  Court ;  and  after 
a  time  F6nelon  was  admitted  to  it.  He  was  almost  as 
successful  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  as  with  the  two  Dukes; 
she  was  enchanted  by  his  piety  and  freedom  from  the  worldly 
spirit.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  fortunate  Abbe  was  soon 
perceived  by  the  society  of  the  Court,  and  attentions  were 
showered  upon  him.  But  he  wished  to  remain  perfectly 
free  to  devote  himself  to  the  objects  he  had  in  view  ;  more- 
over, he  was  afraid  of  displeasing  the  two  Dukes  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  whose  taste  was  for  a  life  of  privacy  and 
retirement ;  he  therefore  assumed  an  air  of  modesty,  and 
shielded  himself  under  the  pretext  of  his  duties  as  tutor. 
By  this  conduct  he  endeared  himself  stiU  more  to  the  persons 
whose  attachment  he  had  so  much  interest  in  retaining. 

In  the  midst  of  his  occupations  he  did  not  forget  hia 
friend  Madame  Guyon.  He  had  already  spoken  of  her  to 
the  two  Dukes  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  After  a  time 
he  took  an  opportunity  to  introduce  her  to  them  ;  but,  as  it 
were,  with  embarrassment,  only  for  a  few  minutes,  as  a 
woman  entirely  given  up  to  a  religious  life,  kept  within  the 
narrowest  circle  by  love  of  meditation  and  solitude,  and 
fearing  nothing  so  much  as  publicity.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was  much  taken  by  her  cleverness  ;  and  her  modest  manner, 
with  which  she  contrived  to  mingle  some  delicate  strokes  of 
flattery,  won  her  over  completely.  She  wished  to  hear 
her  t&ik  on  religious  subjects.  Madame  Guyon  could  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  do  so,  but  yielded  to  the  virtue  and  charms 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was  caught  in  the  snares  so 
cleverly  prepared  for  her. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Fenelon  when  he  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai.  He  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  disinterested  conduct. 
He  made  not  the  smallest  effort  to  obtain  this  great  benefice, 
and  resigned  a  rich  Abbey,  conferred  on  him  at  the  time 
when  he  became  tutor,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  only 
possession.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  taken  very  good 
care  not  to  ask  for  Cambrai,  for  two  reasons  :  the  slightest 
symptom  of  ambition  would  have  destroyed  the  edifice  he 
had  been  so  laboriously  building  ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  not 
Cambrai  that  he  wanted. 
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He  had  by  degrees  drawn  to  himself  a  few  distinguished 
sheep  out  of  the  little  flock  formed  by  Madame  Guyon  ; 
but  he  only  played  the  shepherd  under  the  direction  of  that 
prophetess.  The  most  notable  were  the  Duchess  de  Morte- 
mart,  sister  to  the  Duchesses  de  Chevreuse  and  Beauvilliers  ; 
her  daughter,  Madame  de  Morstein  ;  and,  especially,  the 
Duchess  de  Bethune.  They  lived  in  Paris,  and  rarely  came 
to  Versailles,  only  now  and  then  by  stealth,  choosing  their 
time  when  the  Court  was  at  M&rly  ;  for  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy did  not  go  there  as  yet,  and  consequently  the  Duke  de 
Beauvilliers,  his  governor,  remained  at  Versailles.  Madame 
Guyon  used  to  pay  flying  visits  on  these  occasions  to  the 
apartments  of  M.  de  Beauvilliers,  and  there  give  religious 
instruction  to  these  ladies.  The  Countess  de  Guiche,  eldest 
daughter  of  M.  de  Noailles,  who  spent  her  whole  life  at 
Court,  used  to  steal  away  from  Marly  as^ often  as  she  could, 
in  order  to  partake  of  this  manna.  L'Echelle  and  Dupuy, 
gentlemen-in-waiting  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  were  also 
admitted  to  these  meetings  ;  and  all  went  on  with  a  mysteri- 
ous secrecy  which  gave  them  an  additional  charm. 

The  appointment  to  Cambrai  came  like  a  thunder-stroke 
to  this  little  flock.  The  health  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
was  visibly  declining  ;  it  was  Paris  they  all  wished  for,  not 
Cambrai,  which  they  looked  upon  with  contempt  as  a 
country  diocese  ;  their  shepherd  would  be  obliged  to  reside 
there  from  time  to  time,  and  they  would  be  deprived  of  his 
care.  The  Archbishopric  of  Paris  would  have  given  him 
an  assured  and  durable  position  ;  in  it  he  would  have  been 
able  to  do  something  for  Madame  Guyon  and  her  doctrines, 
which  as  yet  they  keptsecret.  They  were,  therefore,  profoundly 
grieved  by  a  promotion  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  was 
a  startling  piece  of  good  fortune ;  and  Madame  de  Guiche's 
vexation  was  such  that  she  could  not  conceal  her  tears. 

The  new  prelate  had  taken  care  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
most  eminent  among  the  Bishops  ;  and  they  considered 
themselves  honoured  by  his  attentions.  St.  Cyr,  that  place 
usually  so  exclusive  and  inaccessible,  was  chosen  as  the  scene 
of  his  consecration ;  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  at  that  time  considered  the  dictator  of  the 
Episcopate,  and  the  supreme  arbiter  of  doctrine.  The  Chil- 
dren of  France  were  present,  as  was  Madame  de  Maintenon 
with  her  little  private  circle ;  no  one  was  invited,  and  those 
who  came,  thinking  to  pay  their  court,  found  the  doors  closed. 
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IllnssB  and  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris — The  Bishop  of  Orleans 
nominated  Cardinal — His  character — The  Bishop  of  ChSlons  (Noailles) 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Paris  against  his  will — Death  of  an  episcopal 
billiard-player — My  first  visit  to  Marly — A  quarrel  between  the 
"  Princesses  " — Pipes  in  pretty  mouths — Some  marriages — The  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai  persuades  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  admit  Madame 
Guyon  to  St.  Cyr^The  Bishop  of  Chartres  makes  discoveries  about 
her  doctrines — Expulsion  and  imprisonment  of  Madame  Guyon — 
Ffeelon  out  of  favour  at  Court. 

An  Assembly  of  the  clergy  had  been  held  this  summer. 
There  is  one  every  five  years,  alternately  great  and  small — 
that  is,  each  province  sends  four  or  two  deputies  ;  this  one 
was  a  great  Assembly.  Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  was 
president.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  govern  the  clergy 
despotically  during  the  long  continuance  of  the  King's 
favour ;  but  he  had  now  to  submit  to  all  kinds  of  affronts. 
Father  de  la  Chaise  had  by  degrees  contrived  to  oust  him 
from  all  share  in  the  distribution  of  benefices,  and  had 
brought  about  a  coolness  between  him  and  the  King  ;  he 
had  mortally  offended  Madame  de  Maintenon  by  opposing 
the  declaration  of  her  marriage,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
three  witnesses  ;  and  she  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his 
downfall.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  his  sermons  were 
eloquent,  he  managed  his  diocese  well,  and  his  clerical 
appointments  were  excellent.  But  his  private  character 
was  not  quite  so  becoming  to  his  position  ;  his  morals  were 
lax,  and  his  manners  those  of  a  courtier.  All  this  was 
nothing  new  ;  it  had  been  so  ever  since  he  first  became 
Bishop  ;  and  it  had  been  cast  up  against  him  ;  but,  as  soon 
as  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  resolved  to  gratify  her  spite 
by  ruining  him,  she  represented  his  conduct  as  absolutely 
criminal,  and  never  missed  a  chance  of  annoying  him. 

He  possessed  a  solid,  acute,  and  cultivated  mind,  which 
in  his  diocese  made  him  a  great  Bishop,  in  society  the  most 
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charming  of  great  seigneurs,  and  an  accomplished  coutierr, 
though  without  any  tinge  of  servility  ;  yet  he  could  not 
bear  up  under  the  loss  of  the  royal  favour  and  of  the  in- 
fluence which  had  accompanied  it.  The  clergy  perceived  it, 
and,  not  being  altogether  devoid  of  envy,  they  took  a  delight 
in  revenging  themselves  for  their  previous  submission  to 
him.  Though  his  authority  had  always  been  exercised  with 
politeness  and  moderation,  they  opposed  him  for  the  mere 
satisfaction  of  being  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Society,  having 
no  further  need  of  his  influence  in  the  allotment  of  abbeys 
and  bishoprics,  abandoned  him.  AU  his  natural  graces  of 
body  and  mind  forsook  him.  His  only  remaining  pleasure 
was  to  shut  himself  up  with  his  good  friend  the  Duchess  de 
Lesdiguieres,  whom  he  saw  every  day,  either  at  her  house  or 
at  Conflans.  He  had  made  a  delightful  garden  there,  and 
kept  it  so  tidy  that  gardeners  used  to  follow  the  pair  at  a  dis- 
tance while  they  were  walking,  and  rake  out  their  foot-prints. 

He  became  subject  to  fits  of  giddiness  ;  they  grew  worse, 
and  turned  into  slight  attacks  of  epilepsy.  He  was  aware 
of  it,  and  laid  such  strict  injunctions  on  his  servants  not 
to  mention  it,  or  send  for  help  if  they  saw  him  in  that 
state,  that  he  was  only  too  well  obeyed.  In  this  way  he 
passed  his  last  two  or  three  years.  The  annoyances  of  the 
Assembly  finished  him.  It  came  to  an  end  in  July  ;  and 
he  at  once  went  to  seek  rest  at  Conflans.  The  Duchess  de 
Lesdiguieres  never  slept  there  ;  but  she  went  there  every 
afternoon,  and  they  always  remained  alone  together. 

On  the  6th  of  August  he  spent  the  morning  as  usual  till 
dinner-time  ;  his  maitre  d'Mtel  went  to  tell  him  it  was  ready, 
and  found  him  fallen  down  on  a  sofa — he  was  dead.  Father 
Gaillard  preached  his  funeral  sermon  at  Notre  Dame  ;  the 
matter  for  it  was  delicate,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  his  end 
had  been  terrible.  The  celebrated  Jesuit  did  what  he  could  ; 
he  gave  praise  wherever  it  was  deserved,  and  touched  as 
lightly  as  possible  on  the  subject  of  morals.  His  sermon 
was  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  and  piety. 

The  Archbishop's  death  was  a  great  relief  to  the  King, 
and  still  more  so  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  Bishop  of 
Orleans  was  nominated  to  the  vacant  Cardinalate,  which 
was  the  more  agreeable  to  him  and  his  relations  that  they 
had  had  no  time  to  think  about  it.  The  King  only  heard  of 
the  Archbishop's  death  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  August ; 
on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  8th,  having  gone  into  his 
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private  room  as  usual,  he  vralked  straight  up  to  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  who  drew  back  to  let  liim  pass  ;  but  the  King 
took  him  by  the  arm  without  saying  a  word,  and  led  him 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  where  were  the  Cardinals  de 
Bouillon  and  de  Furstemberg,  and  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  I 
think  you  wiU  be  grateful  to  me  for  giving  you  a  colleague 
like  M.  d'Orleans,  who  has  my  nomination  to  the  Cardina- 
late."  Thereupon  the  Bishop,  who  expected  nothing  less, 
and  did  not  know  why  the  King  had  led  him  away  in  this 
manner,  threw  himself  at  his  feet.  Great  applause  from 
the  two  Cardinals  and  from  all  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
room  ;  the  whole  Court,  and  the  public  generally,  joined  in 
it  when  the  news  was  published,  for  the  Bishop  was  held 
in  singular  veneration. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  stout  and  squat ;  with  a 
red  and  mottled  face,  an  aquiline  nose,  fine  eyes,  and  a  look 
of  candour,  benevolence,  and  virtue  which  captivated  at 
first  sight,  and  became  still  more  engaging  on  further  ac- 
quaintance. He  was  brother  to  the  Duke  de  Coislin,  and 
while  quite  young  had  been  given  the  reversion  of  the  office 
of  First  Almoner,  held  by  his  uncle  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  ; 
so  that  he  had  spent  his  whole  life  at  Court.  Nevertheless 
his  morals,  even  in  youth,  had  been  so  pure  that  he  not 
only  escaped  all  suspicion,  but  no  one,  young  or  old,  ever 
ventured  to  make  a  Ught  remark  in  his  presence ;  yet  all 
sought  his  acquaintance,  and  he  always  lived  in  the  best 
society  of  the  Court.  He  had  several  rich  priories  and 
abbeys,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  he  lived,  making  large 
gifts  out  of  them  for  charitable  purposes.  He  never  touched 
the  revenues  of  his  episcopal  see,  but  gave- away  the  whole. 
He  spent  at  least  six  months  every  year  at  Orleans,  visiting 
his  diocese  thoroughly,  and  carefully  performing  all  episcopal 
functions  ;  he  showed  great  discernment  in  the  choice  of 
fit  persons  for  the  administration  and  instruction  of  his 
diocese.  In  his  equipages,  his  furniture,  and  his  table  he 
showed  a  frugality  and  modesty  befitting  his  office.  He 
always  had  numerous  and  distinguished  guests  to  dinner  and 
supper ;  but  the  fare,  while  good  and  plentiful,  was  without 
extravagance  or  luxury.  The  King  always  treated  him 
with  remarkable  kindness  and  distinction,  but  sometimes 
quarrelled  with  him  rather  sharply  on  the  subject  of  his 
visits  to  Orleans.  He  praised  his  care  for  his  diocese,  but 
was  grieved  when  he  went  away,  and  especially  when  he 
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was  absent  too  long  at  a  time.  The  modesty  and  simplicity 
with  which  M.  d'Orleans  received  his  nomination,  and  the 
uniformity  of  his  subsequent  Mfe,  increased  the  general 
esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded. 

The  choice  of  a  new  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  soon  decided  ; 
it  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  wise  decision  of  M.  de  NoaiUes 
to  resign  his  command  in  favour  of  M.  de  Vendome.  His 
brother  had  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cahors  in  1680,  and 
six  months  later  had  been  translated  to  Chalons-sur-Mame. 
This  translation  aroused  conscientious  scruples  on  his  part ; 
he  refused,  and  was  only  induced  to  accept  it  by  the  express 
order  of  Innocent  XI.  He  entered  upon  his  new  duties  still 
retaining  his  baptismal  innocence  ;  he  resided  strictly  in 
his  diocese,  and  gave  his  time  entirely  to  its  administration 
and  to  good  works.  He  was  now  chosen  by  the  King  for 
Paris.  He  had  feared  for  some  time  that  it  would  be  so, 
and  had  hastened  to  unite  with  many  other  Bishops  in 
approving  the  book  of  "  Reflections  "  published  by  Father 
Quesnel,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Jesuits.  But  it  happened,  probably  for  the  first  time,  that 
Father  de  la  Chaise  was  not  consulted  on  the  subject. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  ventured,  also  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  to  make  a  personal  question  of  it.  She  showed  the 
King  urgent  letters  from  M.  Thiberge  and  M.  Brisacier, 
Superiors  of  foreign  missions  ;  she  brought  them  to  the 
King's  notice  in  order  to  counteract  the  Jesuits,  whose  credit 
hampered  her.  She  was  anxious  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  should  not  be  under  their  infiuence,  for  she  wished  him 
to  be  under  her  own ;  the  Duke  de  Noailles  was  a  good 
guarantee  that  his  brother  would  be  so.  In  short,  she 
carried  her  point,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chalons  was  appointed 
without  Father  de  la  Chaise  knowing  anything  about  it. 
It  was  a  sharp  rap  over  the  knuckles  for  the  Jesuits,  and 
they  never  forgave  the  new  Archbishop.  He,  however,  was 
so  far  from  having  anything  to  do  with  it  that  he  could 
hardly  make  up  his  mind  to  accept  his  nomination,  and 
only  yielded  to  the  repeated  orders  of  the  King.  He  had 
been  fifteen  years  at  Chalons,  and  held  the  abbey  of  Aubrac, 
which  he  resigned  on  his  appointment  to  Paris.  The  King, 
in  his  satisfaction  with  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  wished  the 
favour  shown  to  his  family  to  be  complete,  and  gave  the 
abbey  of  Aubrac  and  the  see  of  Chalons  to  the  Abb6  de 
Noailles,  the  Duke's  youngest  brother. 
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The  Bishop  of  Langres  died  about  this  time.  He  was 
of  the  family  of  Simiane  ;  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  the 
best  of  men,  liked  by  everybody,  and  familiar  with  the  best 
and  most  distinguished  society.  He  was  generally  spoken 
of  as  "  the  good  Langres."  There  was  nothing  bad  about 
him,  not  even  his  morals ;  but  nature  had  never  intended 
him  to  be  a  Bishop.  He  was  fond  of  all  sorts  of  games, 
and  played  high.  M.  de  Vendome,  the  Grand  Equerry,  and 
others  of  their  set  won  a  good  deal  from  him  at  billiards. 
He  said  nothing,  but  went  off  to  Langres,  where  he  set  to 
work  to  practise  the  game,  shutting  himself  up  carefully 
so  that  it  should  not  be  known.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
these  gentlemen  teased  him  to  play  biUiards  with  them ; 
he  refused  persistently,  saying  they  had  beaten  him  before, 
and  that  he  had  been  away  for  six  months  at  Langres,  where 
he  had  seen  nobody  but  priests.  After  a  time  he  yielded 
to  their  importunity.  At  first  he  played  indifferently,  then 
improved,  and  increased  the  stakes.  At  last  he  beat  them  ■ 
aU,  one  after  the  other,  and  laughed  at  them  after  winning 
back  a  good  deal  more  than  he  had  lost.  He  was  very 
desirous  of  the  Order,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  suitable 
person  for  it ;  but  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  without 
obtaining  it. 

Marshal  and  Madame  de  Lorge  came  back  from  Vichy, 
and  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  go  to  Versailles,  where  the 
King  received  them  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  dis- 
tinction. But  the  Marshal's  state  of  health  was  perceived 
more  clearly  at  Court  than  at  Paris,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  turn  of  duty  as  Captain  of  the  Guard  to  Marshal 
de  ViUeroy.  The  King  saw  that,  after  two  such  severe 
attacks  of  illness  ia  succession,  he  would  never  again  be  fit 
to  take  command  of  an  army.  He  did  not  like  to  tell  him 
so  himself,  but  commissioned  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  his 
most  intimate  friend,  to  break  the  news  to  him.  It  was  a 
bitter  blow  for  the  Marshal,  who  fancied  himself  stiU  capable 
of  command  ;  he  begged  to  be  allowed  an  audience  of  the 
King,  which  was  granted.  The  King  received  him  most 
kindly,  but  did  not  change  his  mind,  and  M.  de  Lorge  had 
to  submit  with  a  good  grace,  although  he  was  grieved  at 
becoming  useless,  especially  for  my  sake  and  that  of  his 
nephews.  We  were  also  much  grieved,  for  it  made  an 
immense  change  in  our  position  when  serving  with  the  army, 
and  indeed  everywhere. 
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A  few  days  later  we  went  with  the  Court  to  Marly,  the 
first  time  I  had  been  invited  there,  and  a  singular  scene 
occurred.  The  King  and  Monseigneur  dined  at  two  separate 
tables  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  room,  at  each  of 
which  ladies  sat  down  without  any  regular  rule  ;  only,  the 
Princess  of  Conti  used  always  to  dine  at  Monseigneur's 
table,  and  her  two  sisters  at  the  King's.  There  was  another 
table  in  the  corner  of  the  same  room  laid  for  five  or  six 
persons  at  which  ladies  sat  down,  also  without  any  regularity. 
The  King's  table  was  next  the  great  saloon,  the  other  nearer 
the  door  by  which  the  King  used  to  go  out  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  room. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  reconciliation  between  the  Princesses 
had  not  been  very  sincere  ;  and  the  Princess  of  Conti  was 
in  a  very  bad  temper  on  account  of  Monseigneur's  affection 
for  Mademoiselle  Choin,  which  she  could  not  help  seeing, 
though  she  dared  not  take  open  notice  of  it.  One  day, 
Monseigneur  being  out  hunting,  and  the  Princess  of  Conti 
presiding  over  his  table,  the  King  amused  himself  by  joking 
with  Madame  la  Duchesse,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
departed  so  far  from  his  usual  gravity  as  to  play  with  her  at 
ohves.'  That  made  Madame  la  Duchesse  drink  a  few  glasses 
of  wine  ;  the  King  pretended  to  drink  one  or  two,  and  this 
amusement  went  on  till  dinner  was  over. 

The  King,  on  his  way  to  Madame  de  Maintenon's  room, 
passed  in  front  of  the  Princess  of  Conti,  and,  taking  offence 
at  her  serious  look,  said  to  her  rather  tartly  that  their 
drunkenness  did  not  seem  to  suit  her  gravity.  The  Princess, 
annoyed,  let  the  King  pass,  and  then,  during  that  moment 
of  confusion  when  people  are  engaged  in  washing  out  their 
mouths,  said  to  Madame  de  ChatDlon  that  she  preferred 
being  grave  to  being  a  wine-skin  (alluding  to  some  rather 
lively  repasts  which  her"  sisters  had  lately  enjoyed  between 
themselves) .  She  was  overheard  by  the  Duchess  of  Chartres, 
who  replied  audibly,  in  her  drawling,  trembling  voice,  that 
for  her  part  she  would  rather  be  a  wine-skin  than  a  rag-bag 
("  qu'eUe  aimait  mieux  etre  sac-a-vin  que  sac-a-guenilles  "), 
by  which  she  meant  an  allusion  to  Clermont  and  some 
officers  of  the  Body-guard  who  had  been  sent  away  on 
account  of  the  Princess  of  Conti. 

^  As  M.  de  Boislisle  admits  that  he  does  not  know  what  this  game  was, 
the  present  Editor  is  not  ashanaed  to  confess  that  he  can  throw  no  light 
on  the  subject. 
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This  speech  was  so  cruel  that  it  remained  unanswered, 
and  was  soon  reported  all  over  Marly,  and  then  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere.  Madame  la  Duchesse,  who  was  witty  and 
had  the  knack  of  composing  amusing  verses,  made  some  very 
funny  ones  on  this  occasion.  The  Princess  of  Conti,  who 
had  not  the  same  natural  weapons,  was  in  despair  and  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  Monsieur,  always  in  his  element 
among  petty  squabbles,  took  part  in  this  one,  which  he 
thought  had  been  carried  too  far  on  both  sides.  Monseigneur 
also  interfered  ;  he  gave  them  a  dinner  at  Meudon,  at  which 
the  Princess  of  Conti  was  the  first  to  arrive,  the  other  sisters 
coming  with  Monsieur.  They  spoke  little  to  each  other, 
everything  went  off  coldly,  and  they  came  away  on  no 
better  terms  than  before. 

The  end  of  this  year  was  full  of  storms  at  Marly.  The 
Duchess  of  Chartres  and  Madame  la  Duchesse,  who  had 
become  better  friends  through  their  aversion  to  the  Princess 
of  Conti,  had  a  private  supper,  during  the  next  visit  of  the 
Court  to  Marly,  in  Madame  de  Chartres'  room.  Monseigneur 
stayed  late  at  the  card-table  in  the  saloon.  As  he  was 
retiring  he  went  up  to  the  room  where  the  two  Princesses 
were,  and  found  them  smoking  pipes  which  they  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  Swiss  guard-room.  Knowing  what  the 
consequence  would  be  if  the  smell  were  perceived,  he  made 
them  leave  off  this  amusement ;  but  the  smoke  had  already 
betrayed  them.  The  King  gave  them  a  sharp  scolding  next 
day,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Princess  of  Conti.  Hot^ever, 
these  quarrels  went  on  ;  and  the  King,  who  had  hoped  that 
there  was  an  end  of  them,  became  annoyed.  One  evening, 
at  Versailles,  he  spoke  to  them  very  seriously  on  the  subject, 
and  wound  up  by  reminding  them  that  they  had  country- 
houses  to  which  he  would  send  them  for  a  long  stay  if  he 
heard  anything  more  about  it,  warning  them  that  they 
would  not  be  out  of  his  reach  even  there.  The  threat  had 
a  good  effect,  and,  though  friendship  was  not  restored, 
peace  and  good  manners  prevailed  outwardly. 

The  year  1696  began  with  a  slight  mortification  to  some 
people  who  were  not  accustomed  to  such  things.  The  King 
gave  the  Order  to  the  Bishop  of  Noyon  and  to  Guiscard,  and 
at  the  ceremony  the  Cardinals  d'Estrees  and  de  Furstemberg 
were  only  seated  on  benches  like  all  the  other  knights.  By 
degrees  these  dignitaries,  skilful  in  the  art  of  usurping 
privileges,  had  contrived  to  have  a  folding-chair  apiece  near 
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the  credence-table,  as  Monseigneur  and  Monsieur  had  by  the 
King's  side.  The  King  at  last  took  offence,  and  deprived 
them  of  this  privilege.  They  swallowed  the  affront  without 
daring  to  remonstrate. 

At  the  Chapter  which  preceded  this  ceremony  the  King 
nominated  the  Duke  de  Lanti  to  the  Order  ;  his  wife  was 
sister  to  the  Duchess  de  Bracciano,  who  helped  him  con- 
siderably. These  Lanti  are  nothing  at  all ;  they  took  the 
name  of  della  Rovere  from  an  ancestress  ;  and  the  Rovere 
themselves  belonged  to  the  dregs  of  the  people  before 
Francis  della  Rovere  became  Pope  in  1481  under  the  name 
of  Sixtus  IV.  He  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman  near  Savona. 
The  madman  JuUus  II,  who  became  Pope  in  1503,  was  his 
nephew.  They  did  all  they  could  to  raise  their  family  by 
marriages  and  other  means,  and  it  came  into  possession  of 
the  Duchy  of  Urbino  and  other  great  fiefs,  which  have  for 
the  most  part  reverted  to  the  Papacy.  There  were  three 
Dukes  of  Urbino  in  the  Rovere  family. 

The  Prince  of  Conti  won  his  lawsuit  against  Madame  de 
Nemours — that  is,  he  obtained  permission  of  the  Court  to 
prove  that  M.  de  Longueville  was  in  his  right  mind  when 
he  made  the  will  in  his  favour.  The  Court  was  crowded, 
and  the  decision  was  received  with  loud  applause.  The 
Prince  of  Conti  kept  himself  under  strict  control,  but  he 
appeared  much  pleased  at  the  decision,  and  by  the  general 
gratification  at  his  success.  The  public  were  not  altogether 
satisfied  that  the  decision  was  just,  but  did  not  trouble 
themselves  much  about  Madame  de  Nemours,  who  had 
done  herself  much  harm  by  her  strange  choice  of  an  heir. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  her  anger,  or  all  the  funny  and 
witty  things  she  said  about  her  opponent  and  the  judges. 
This  was  only  the  beginning  of  their  warfare. 

This  winter  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  marriages, 
Barb^sieux's  was  the  first ;  he  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  d'Al^gre,  who  gave  a  feast  on  the  occasion  as  sumptuous 
as  if  it  had  been  the  marriage  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood.  He 
hoped  to  make  his  fortune  by  this  alliance  ;  he  had  plenty 
of  time  to  repent  of  it. 

M.  de  Luxembourg  was  engaged  to  Madame  de  Seignelay. 
She  was  a  tall  woman,  very  well  made,  with  an  imposing 
air  and  the  remains  of  gteat  beauty.  Her  excessive  pride 
was  sustained  by  that  of  her  late  husband,  by  his  wealth, 
magnificence,  and  the  authority  which  he  exercised  by  virtue 
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of  his  office.  He  had  conceived  the  absurd  notion  that  he 
might  make  it  a  stepping-stone  to  the  dignity  of  Marshal  of 
France.  When  she  became  a  widow  she  longed  for  rank 
and  for  another  name,  although  she  had  several  children. 
The  curious  part  of  it  was  that  M.  de  Chevreuse,  whose 
daughter  had  been  M.  de  Luxembourg's  first  wife,  and 
Cavoye,  M.  de  Seignelay's  greatest  favourite,  were  the 
persons  most  concerned  in  bringing  about  this  engagement, 
which  was  broken  off  very  rudely  by  M.  de  Luxembourg,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  chose  to  do  so,  after  au'the 
wedding  garments  had  been  bought  and  congratulations 
received.  He  had  reason  afterwards  to  be  sorry  for  what 
he  had  done.  They  both  made  fresh  engagements  before 
long.  M.  de  Luxembourg  married  Mademoiselle  de  Clerem- 
bault,  a  very  rich  and  pretty  heiress,  but  not  of  distinguished 
birth— her  name  was  Gillier.  Madame  de  Seignelay,  in- 
dignant at  what  had  occurred,  found  a  husband  of  a  better 
family  even  than  M.  de  Luxembourg  :  it  was  M.  de  Marsan, 
brother  of  the  Grand  Equerry. 

M.  de  Duras  made  a  great  marriage  for  his  second  daughter. 
The  elder  had  some  years  before  married  the  Duke  de  la 
MeUeraye,  only  son  of  the  Duke  de  Mazarin,  whose  sole 
recommendations  were  his  riches  and  his  rank.  For  the 
other  daughter  he  found,  besides  great  wealth,  everything 
that  he  could  wish  for  in  the  young  Duke  de  Lesdiguieres, 
the  greatest  match  in  France.  His  mother,  heiress  of  the 
Gondi  family,  was  a  sort  of  solitary  fairy  who  allowed  hardly 
any  one  to  penetrate  into  her  enchanted  palace  ;  Madame 
de  Duras,  however,  contrived  to  do  so.  Marshal  and 
Madame  de  ViUeroy  and  the  Grand  Equerry  objected 
strongly  to  the  marriage.  They  were  the  nearest  relations 
of  the  bridegroom,  the  Marshal  and  the  young  Duke's 
father  having  been  first  cousins,  as  were  Madame  de  ViUeroy 
and  the  Duchess  de  Lesdiguieres.  Madame  d'Armagnac  was 
sister  to  the  Marshal,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  her 
husband,  the  Grand  Equerry.  They  meant  the  young  Duke 
to  marry  Mademoiselle  d'Armagnac,  for  whom  they  had 
already  tried  to  arrange  several  matches,  although  he  was 
younger  than  she  was. 

However,  in  spite  of  their  objections,  M.  de  la  TremouUle, 
the  young  Duke's  guardian,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the 
Marshals  de  Duras  and  de  Lorge,  gave  his  consent,  and 
the  marriage  took  place  at  the  Hotel  de  Duras  ;  very  quietly, 
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because  Madame  de  Lesdiguieres  did  not  like  seeing  people, 
and  the  relations  were  stUl  in  a  bad  humour.  It  cost  M.  de 
Duras  only  100,000  crowns  of  dowry,  out  of  which  he  reserved 
an  income  of  1 1,000  Uvres  for  the  maintenance  of  his  daughter 
and  son-in-law.  He  had  married  his  eldest  daughter  on 
equally  good  terms.  The  bride  was  tall,  well-made,  and 
handsome,  with  a  most  dignified  appearance  ;  she  was  very 
amiable,  and  her  age  was  entirely  suitable. 

Another  marriage  took  place  with  a  very  great  dis- 
proportion of  ages,  that  of  the  Duke  d'Uzes,  who  was  only 
eighteen,  with  the  only  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
sister  of  the  Duke  de  Valentinois,  son-in-law  to  the  Grand 
Equerry  ;  she  was  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
looked  her  age.  She  was  rich  ;  her  mother  was  sister  to 
the  Duke  de  Grammont.  She  had  a  tabouret,  because  when 
M.  de  Valentinois  was  married  in  1688  the  Grand  Equerry 
had  obtained  the  recognition  of  M.  de  Monaco  and  his 
children  as  foreign  princes,  a  rank  they  had  never  ventured 
to  assume  in  France  before  that  time.  The  grandfather  of 
the  M.  de  Monaco  in  question  was  the  first  to  call  himself 
Prince  of  Monaco  ;  before  him  they  were  only  known  as 
seigneurs  of  Monaco.  It  is,  after  all,  merely  the  sovereignty 
of  a  rock,  from  the  midst  of  which  one  may,  so  to  speak, 
spit  beyond  the  frontier  in  any  direction. 

Madame  de  Lorge  married  a  cousin  of  hers,  who  lived  with 
her,  to  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Herem,  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
whose  family  name  was  Montmorin.  The  King  refused  to 
give  his  father  the  Order  in  1688,  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  not  of  good  birth,  although  he  was  in  reality  of  a  very 
good  and  ancient  family,  which  had  made  great  alliances. 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  was  a  friend  of  M.  de  Saint- 
Herem,  undeceived  the  King,  but  it  was  too  late. 

Lassay  married,  at  the  Hotel  de  Conde,  the  legitimised 
bastard  daughter  of  M.  le  Prince  by  Mademoiselle  de  Monta- 
lais.  She  was  very  pretty  and  clever.  Lassay  had  already 
been  married  twice.  By  a  Sibour,  whom  he  lost  in  1675, 
he  had  an  only  daughter,  who  left  no  children  by  her  marriage 
with  the  Marquis  de  Coligny,  the  last  of  that  great  and 
illustrious  house.  He  afterwards  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  an  apothecary  named  Pajot,  so  beautiful  and 
modest,  so  good  and  witty,  that  Charles  IV,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  only  prevented  from  marrying  her  by  the  King,  who 
caused  her  to  be  carried  away.     Lassay,  who  was  not  of 
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quite  such  a  good  family,  did  marry  her,  and  had  one  son 
by  her  ;  then  lost  her,  and  nearly  lost  his  wits  at  the  same 
time.  He  fancied  that  he  had  become  devout ;  he  made 
himself  a  charming  retreat  near  the  Incurables,  and  for 
some  years  led  a  most  edifying  life  there.  At  last  he  was 
bored ;  he  found  out  that  he  was  only  grieved ;  and,  as  his 
grief  passed  away,  so  did  his  devotion.  He  tried  to  return 
to  the  world,  and  found  a  means  of  doing  so  by  attaching 
himself  to  M.  le  Due  and  the  two  Princes  of  Conti,  with 
whom  he  made  the  expedition  to  Himgary.  He  hoped  by 
this  third  marriage  to  get  into  the  society  of  the  Court 
under  the  protection  of  M.  le  Duo  and  Madame  la  Duchesse, 
but  he  never  penetrated  beyond  the  outskirts. 

A  very  strange  love-match  followed  this  one,  between 
a  brother  of  Feuquieres  and  the  daughter  of  the  famous 
Mignard,  the  first  painter  of  his  time,  whose  death  I  have 
already  mentioned.  She  was  still  so  beautiful  that  Bloin, 
first  valet-de-chambre  to  the  King,  had  kept  her  openly  for 
some  time,  and  he  prevailed  on  the  King  to  witness  her 
marriage  contract. 

And  finally,  Bouzol,  a  private  gentleman  of  Auvergne,  of 
whom  little  was  known  except  that  he  had  purchased  the 
command  of  the  regiment  Royal-Pi6mont,  married  Croissy's 
eldest  daughter,  who  was  very  ugly  and  not  very  young. 
It  was  not  that  she  would  not  have  liked  to  be  a  Duchess 
like  her  cousin,  but  she  had  waited  so  long  that  she  had  to 
take  what  she  could  get,  and  that  was  far  enough  from  a 
ducal  title.  She  was  extremely  clever  and  amusing,  and 
passed  her  life  with  Madame  la  Duchesse.  Like  her  she 
could  write  witty  verses,  and  did  not  spare  Madame  la 
Duchesse  and  her  dear  friend  Lassay  in  some  of  them,  which 
were  so  funny  and  clever  that  they  are  still  remembered. 

About  this  time  the  King  accorded  two  favours.  Marshal 
de  Luxembourg,  emboldened  by  his  military  laurels,  and 
thinking,  very  justly,  that  he  was  not  inferior  by  birth  to 
the  families  of  Bouillon,  Rohan,  and  Monaco,  to  whom  the 
King  had  given  the  rank  of  foreign  princes,  had  pressed  his 
claim  to  the  same  honour.  As  M.  le  Tellier  was  wont  to  say, 
it  is  always  useful  to  have  claims  ;  and  the  King  thought 
he  got  off  cheaply  by  promising  the  Marshal  to  make  his 
second  son  a  Duke  as  soon  as  he  should  marry.  The  Count 
de  Luce  was  still  unmarried  when  M.  de  Luxembourg  died  ; 
the  family  thought  the  promise  had  better  not  be  allowed 
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to  grow  cold.  The  King  was  sorry  he  had  given  it ;  he 
could  not  draw  back,  but  he  granted  it  with  a  bad  grace. 
He  erected  the  property  of  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  which  the 
Count  de  Luce  had  inherited  from  his  aunt,  the  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburg,  into  a  duchy,  to  be  verified  by  Parliament 
as  soon  as  he  should  marry,  but  without  a  peerage.  The 
Count  married  Mademoiselle  de  Royan,  the  young  lady  to 
whom  Phelypeaux  had  ventured  to  aspire,  and  whom  her 
aunt,  the  Duchess  de  Bracciano,  had  been  so  anxious  to 
give  to  me.  The  new  Duke  was  never  in  favour  with  the 
King,  who  used  to  mortify  him  whenever  he  could,  out  of 
spite  for  having  been  compelled  to  make  him  a  Duke  against 
his  will. 

The  other  favour  was  very  extraordinary,  and  I  confess 
candidly  that  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  granted.  The 
King,  who  was  fond  of  the  late  Marshal  d'Humieres,  had 
arranged  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  Prince 
d'Isenghien,  by  giving  her  a  tabouret-de-grdce,  which  has  the 
same  effect  as  a  dukedom  by  brevet.  The  Prince  was  dead, 
and  had  left  two  sons.  The  King,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  not  only  granted  the  same  privilege  to  the  elder,  but, 
what  was  entirely  unprecedented,  continued  it  to  his  male 
posterity — that  is,  the  eldest  son  would  succeed  to  the 
title  of  Duke  without  any  renewal  of  the  brevet ;  but 
nevertheless,  like  other  brevet-Dukes,  to  the  title  only, 
without  any  rank. 

During  this  time  the  new  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  was 
congratulating  himself  on  his  success  in  winning  the  favour 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  He  hoped  great  things  from  it ; 
but  he  thought  that,  to  attain  his  objects  completely,  he  must 
make  himself  absolute  master  of  her  mind  without  sharing 
his  dominion  with  any  one.  Godet,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  was 
connected  with  her  by  very  close  ties.  He  was  diocesan  of 
St.  Cyr,  and  spiritual  director  of  the  ladies  there  ;  he  acted 
in  the  same  capacity  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself. 
His  morals,  doctrine,  piety,  and  the  way  in  which  he  carried 
out  his  episcopal  duties  were  alike  irreproachable.  He  hardly 
ever  went  to  Paris,  and  then  only  for  short  visits,  lodging  in 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  He  showed  himself  at  Court 
still  more  rarely  ;  but  he  had  long  and  frequent  interviews 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon  at  St.  Cyr,  and  corresponded 
with  her,  giving  directions  in  writing  which  were  always 
carried  out. 
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He  was,  therefore,  a  formidable  rival  to  overthrow  ;  but, 
solidly  planted  as  he  might  be,  Fenelon  was  reassured 
by  his  clownish  exterior.  Judging  him  by  his  long,  dirty, 
thin  face,  of  the  regular  Sulpiclan  type,  his  simple  manners 
and  foolish  look,  and  his  want  of  acquaintances  except 
among  the  inferior  priesthood,  he  took  him  for  a  man  of 
no  talent  or  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  little  knowledge  or 
ability,  whom  the  accident  of  having  St.  Cyr  in  his  diocese 
had  placed  in  his  present  position  ;  absorbed  in  his  functions 
and  without  friends  or  support.  With  this  idea  he  thought 
he  could  easily  cut  the  ground  from  under  his  feet  by  means 
of  the  new  spirituality  of  Madame  Guyon,  which  had  already 
taken  the  fancy  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  He  knew  she 
was  fond  of  novelties  of  all  kinds,  and  flattered  himself  that 
in  this  way  he  would  overthrow  the  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
whose  ignorance  would  become  apparent  and  contemptible 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  so  that  in  future  she  would  only 
see  with  his  own  eyes. 

With  this  object  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Madame 
de  Maintenon  to  allow  Madame  Guyon  to  enter  St.  Cyr, 
where  she  would  have  more  opportunities  for  serious  con- 
versation with  her  than  in  the  short  afternoon  interviews 
at  the  Hotel  de  Chevreuse  or  the  Hotel  de  BeauvUliers.  He 
succeeded.  Madame  Guyon  went  once  or  twice  to  St. 
Cyr ;  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  liked  her  more  and  more, 
asked  her  to  sleep  there  ;  her  visits  became  longer ;  she 
looked  out  for  persons  there  fit  to  become  her  disciples,  and 
found  some.  Before  long  there  appeared  within  St.  Cyr  a 
little  separate  flock,  whose  maxims  and  spiritual  language 
were  not  understood  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
soon  appeared  very  strange  to  M.  de  Chartres. 

That  prelate  was  far  from  being  what  M.  de  Cambrai 
supposed.  He  was  very  learned,  and,  especially,  a  pro- 
found theologian  ;  he  had  a  great  deal  of  wit ;  he  com- 
bined firmness  of  purpose  with  gentleness  and  a  gracious 
manner  ;  and,  what  was  most  surprising  in  a  man  who 
had  been  educated  entirely  for  his  profession  and  had  never 
aspired  to  anything  beyond  it,  he  conducted  himself  at 
Court  and  in  the  world  in  such  a  way  that  the  cleverest 
courtiers  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  foUow  him,  and 
might  have  profited  by  his  instructions.  But  that  was  a 
talent  which  was  not  generally  perceived,  because  he  never 
used  it  except  when  really  necessary  ;  his  disinterestedness. 
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his  piety,  and  his  rare  prohity  kept  his  needs  within  a  very 
small  compass,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  being  on  such 
terms  with  him,  suppUed  all  his  necessities. 

As  soon  as  he  got  wind  of  this  new  doctrine  he  contrived 
that  two  ladies  at  St.  Cyr  should  be  initiated  into  it  on 
whose  intelligence  and  discretion  he  could  rely,  and  who 
would  have  some  influence  with  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
These  new  proselytes  seemed  by  degrees  to  become  en- 
chanted by  what  they  heard.  They  attached  themselves 
closely  to  their  new  directress  ;  and  she,  knowing  their 
ability  and  their  reputation  in  the  house,  congratulated 
herself  on  a  conquest  which  would  facilitate  her  designs. 
She  set  herself  to  win  over  these  ladies  completely  ;  she 
made  them  her  favourite  disciples  ;  she  opened  herseK  to 
them  as  the  most  capable  of  profiting  by  her  doctrine  and 
spreading  it  in  the  house.  She  kept  M.  de  Cambrai  well 
informed  of  her  progress,  and  aU.  their  little  flock  rejoiced. 
M.  de  Chartres,  with  whose  consent  Madame  Guyon  had 
entered  St.  Cyr,  let  her  go  on.  He  kept  his  eye  on  her  ; 
his  two  ladies  gave  him  a  faithful  account  of  the  lessons 
they  received  in  dogma  and  practice.  He  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything,  and,  when  he 
thought  the  proper  time  had  arrived,  he  exploded  his  mine. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  much  surprised  and  shocked 
at  what  he  told  her  about  her  new  school,  and  still  more 
when  he  proved  it  by  the  evidence  of  his  two  ladies,  who 
had  committed  a  good  deal  of  what  they  learnt  to  writing. 
She  examined  some  of  the  other  pupils  ;  she  saw  by  their 
answers  that,  although  they  were  not  all  admitted  in  the 
same  degree  to  the  confidence  of  their  new  mistress,  every- 
thing tended  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  her  object 
and  her  method  of  attaining  it  were  both  very  extra- 
ordinary. In  her  trouble  Madame  de  Maintenon  deter- 
mined to  speak  to  M.  de  Cambrai,  who  had  no  idea  that  she 
was  so  well  informed  ;  he  was  embarrassed,  and  her  sus- 
picions were  increased.  All  of  a  sudden  Madame  Guyon 
was  sent  away  from  St.  Cyr,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
eradicate  all  traces  of  her  doctrine.  It  was  not  easy  ;  she 
had  enchanted  some  of  the  pupils,  who  continued  to  be 
really  devoted  to  her  and  her  teaching.  M.  de  Chartres 
pointed  out  how  dangerous  this  poison  had  been,  and 
threw  strong  suspicion  on  M.  de  Cambrai.  The  latter  was 
startled  by  so  unexpected  a  reverse,  but  not  cast  down. 
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He  faced  it  out,  relying  on  his  ability,  and  quoting  mystical 
authorities';  and,  being  supported  by  his  principal  friends, 
remained  firm  in  his  saddle. 

M.  de  Chartres,  content  with  having  re-established  him- 
self in  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  was  unwilhng  to  push  too  far  the  advantage 
he  had  gained  over  a  man  so  well  backed  up ;  but  his 
penitent,  angry  at  having  been  led  to  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, became  very  cool  towards  M.  de  Cambrai,  and  more 
and  more  irritated  against  Madame  Guyon.  It  transpired 
that  she  continued  to  see  people  at  Paris.  She  was  forbidden 
to  do  so  under  such  heavy  penalties  that  she  hid  herself  ; 
but  she  could  not  refrain  from  dogmatising  on  the  sly,  nor 
could  her  little  flock  give  up  meeting  her  in  various  places. 
She  was  then  ordered  to  leave  Paris,  which  she  did ;  but 
she  immediately  came  back  to  hide  in  a  Httle  obscure  house 
in  the  Faubourg  S.  Antoine.  As  nothing  was  heard  of  her 
elsewhere,  it  was  suspected  that  she  had  returned.  A  strict 
search  was  made  ;  attention  was  called  to  her  house  by 
the  neighbours,  who  noticed  mysterious  proceedings  before 
the  door  was  opened  ;  a  maid  carrying  bread  and  vegetables 
was  followed  so  closely  that  admission  was  obtained  at 
the  same  moment.  Madame  Guyon  was  discovered  and 
immediately  carried  to  the  Bastille,  with  orders  that  she 
should  be  well  treated,  but  not  allowed  to  see  or  com- 
municate with  any  one.  It  was  a  thunderstroke  for  M.  de 
Cambrai  and  for  the  little  flock,  which,  however,  continued 
to  meet  more  frequently  than  ever.  The  consequences  of 
this  affair  would  lead  me  beyond  the  year  1696 ;  I  will 
return  to  the  subject  later  on. 
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Story  of  Cavoye — Death  of  the  Duchess  of  Guise — Of  Madame  Miramion — 
Of  Madame  de  S6vign6 — Quarrel  between  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  and 
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— His  politeness  to  me — ^Negotiations  for  peace  in  Italy — Tesse — 
Marriage  arranged  between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Princess 
of  Savoy. 

In  aU  Courts  there  may  be  noticed  persons  of  a  peculiar 
type,  who,  without  having  rendered  any  service  to  the 
public,  without  ability,  distinguished  birth,  or  influential 
connections,  yet  contrive  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
most  brilliant  circles,  and  become,  no  one  knows  why, 
personages  to  be  reckoned  with.  Such  was  Cavoye,  by 
birth  only  just  a  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Oger.  He  was 
Quartermaster  of  the  King's  household  troops,  and  the 
romance  which  was  the  cause  of  his  obtaining  this  office 
deserves  to  be  related,  after  I  have  mentioned  what  con- 
cerns him  in  this  place.  I  have  already  spoken  of  him 
and  of  his  intimate  friendship  with  M.  de  Seignelay.  This 
intimacy  with  the  powerful  Minister,  which  seemed  as  if  it 
would  lead  him  to  anything,  became  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  mortification  of  his  life. 

With  the  office  which  he  held,  the  influential  friends  he 
had  at  Court,  and  the  unvarying  kindness  of  the  King,  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  would  be  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Order  in  the  promotion  of  1688.  The  King  selected  the 
names  in  conjunction  with  M.  de  Louvois,  Chancellor  of 
the  Order.  That  Minister  was  preparing  for  a  great  war 
which  had  been  already  declared,  and  which  he  rendered 
much  more  general  than  the  King  had  anticipated  ;  he 
thought  only  of  profiting  by  the  occasion  to  make  crea- 
tures of  his  own.  He  therefore  made  the  promotion  en- 
tirely military — the  first  that  ever  was  so — and  took  care, 
so  far  as  he  could,  to  exclude  persons  whom  he  did  not 
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like.  Cavoye  was  among  the  number  on  account  of  his 
friendship  with  Seignelay,  Louvois'  enemy  ;  he  was  not 
included  in  the  promotion,  and  nearly  died  of  disap- 
pointment. The  King  soothed  his  grief  by  kind  words, 
throwing  out  hopes  for  another  occasion.  Several  small 
promotions  were  afterwards  made,  and  Cavoye  was  still 
left  out ;  because  each  of  these  promotions  was  really 
made  for  special  reasons.  At  last,  wearied  and  indignant, 
Cavoye  wrote  to  the  King  a  rigmarole  about  his  health 
and  his  affairs,  and  asked  leave  to  resign  his  oflBce.  The 
King  made  no  reply,  and  Cavoye  made  arrangements 
pubUcly  for  leaving  the  Court,  which  I  think  he  would 
have  been  very  sorry  for  afterwards. 

Ten  or  twelve  days  later  the  Court  went  to  Marly,  and 
Cavoye  accompanied  it  as  usual.  There  the  King  sent  for 
him,  told  him  kindly  that  they  had  been  together  too  long 
to  think  of  separating  ;  that  he  would  not  allow  him  to 
leave,  and  would  take  care  of  his  affairs,  throwing  out  some 
hopes  of  the  Order.  Cavoye  took  this  as  a  positive  pro- 
mise, and  he  was  bound  to  the  Court  more  firmly  than  ever. 

His  mother  was  a  very  clever  woman.  I  do  not  know 
what  brought  her  from  her  province,  or  by  what  chance 
she  became  known  to  the  Queen-Mother  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  needed  the  services  of  people  of  aU  conditions.  She 
was  pleased  with  Madame  de  Cavoye,  and  showed  her 
much  kindness,  without  taking  her  out  of  her  proper  sphere. 
Madame  de  Cavoye  took  advantage  of  it  to  introduce  her 
son  into  the  society  of  the  Court,  and  to  make  some  friends 
for  both  of  them.  Cavoye  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  best-dressed  men  in  France,  and  used  these  advantages 
with  the  ladies.  It  was  a  time  when  there  was  much 
duelling,  in  spite  of  aU  the  edicts  against  it.  Cavoye  was 
brave  and  hot-headed,  and  acquired  so  much  reputation 
that  he  was  always  known  as  "  the  brave  Cavoye." 

Mademoiselle  de  Coetlogon,  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen 
Maria  Theresa,  fell  madly  in  love  with  him.  She  was  a 
good,  amiable  creature ;  ugly,  virtuous,  and  ingenuous. 
Nobody  was  surprised  at  her  passion,  and,  wonderful  to 
relate,  everybody  pitied  her.  She  made  all  the  advances. 
Cavoye  was  obdurate,  and  sometimes  rough  with  her; 
she  bored  him  to  death.  Things  went  so  far  that  the  King, 
and  even  the  Queen,  reproached  him  with  his  cruelty,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  kinder  to  her.     He  had  to  go  away  on 
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service  with  the  army ;  in  which,  however,  he  never 
attained  any  high  rank.  Coetlogon  wept  and  raved,  and 
left  off  all  ornaments  while  the  campaign  lasted. 

During  the  winter  a  duel  took  place  in  which  Cavoye 
acted  as  second  ;  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.  There  were 
fresh  outbursts  of  grief ;  every  one  went  to  condole  with 
her.  She  discarded  her  jewels,  and  dressed  herself  as 
badly  as  she  could.  She  spoke  to  the  King  on  behalf  of 
Cavoye,  and,  being  unable  to  obtain  his  release,  was  so 
angry  that  she  called  the  King  all  manner  of  names.  He 
laughed  heartily  ;  she  became  so  furious  that  she  threatened 
him  with  her  nails,  to  which  the  King  thought  it  would  be 
wiser  not  to  expose  himself.  He  dined  every  day  with  the 
Queen  in  public,  waited  on  by  the  Duchess  de  Richelieu 
and  the  Maids  of  Honour.  So  long  as  Cavoye  remained 
in  the  Bastille  Coetlogon  would  never  hand  anything  to 
the  King  ;  she  either  evaded  it,  or  said  straight  out  that 
he  did  not  deserve  that  she  should  wait  upon  him.  She 
had  an  attack  of  jaundice  ;  and  at  last  things  went  so  far 
that  the  King  and  Queen  ordered  the  Duchess  de  Richelieu 
to  take  her  to  see  Cavoye  at  the  Bastille,  which  she  did 
two  or  three  times.  He  came  out  at  last,  and  Coetlogon 
resumed  her  ornaments,  but  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that 
she  consented  to  be  reconciled  with  the  King. 

The  death  of  M.  de  Froulay,  Quartermaster  of  the 
household  troops,  came  to  her  assistance.  The  King  sent 
for  Cavoye,  to  whom  he  had  already  spoken  on  the  subject 
of  this  marriage,  but  in  vain.  This  time  he  told  him  that 
he  wished  it  to  take  place,  and  on  that  condition  would 
take  care  of  his  fortune  ;  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  dowry, 
he  would  give  him  the  office  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
M.  de  Froulay.  Cavoye  stiU  hung  back,  but  he  had  to 
give  way.  He  has  always  lived  with  her  since  on  good 
terms,  and  she  remains  in  the  same  state  of  adoration.  It 
is  funny  sometimes  to  see  the  caresses  she  bestows  on  him 
in  public,  and  the  air  of  resigned  gravity  with  which  he 
accepts  them.  One  could  fill  a  small  book  with  other 
stories  of  Cavoye  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  have  related  this 
singular  history,  which  is  certainly  without  a  parallel,  for 
there  never  was  the  slightest  suspicion  cast  on  the  virtue 
of  Madame  de  Cavoye,  either  before  or  after  her  mar- 
riage. Her  husband,  intimate  all  his  life  with  the  most 
brilliant  sets  in  the  Court,  had  formed  a  circle  round  Mm 
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which  became  a  sort  of  tribunal ;  it  was  unwise  to  oSend 
it ;  it  was  feared  even  by  the  Ministers.  But,  on  the 
whole,  he  was  a  good-natured,  well-bred  man,  who  could 
be  trusted  in  anything. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick,  bastard  son  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, went  secretly  to  England,  where  he  narrowly  escaped 
arrest,  and  perhaps  a  worse  fate.  His  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain what  reliance  might  be  placed  on  a  party  formed  with 
the  object  of  restoring  King  James,  which  implored  him 
to  cross  over  with  an  armed  force.  Berwick's  report  raised 
such  hopes  that  the  King  of  England  went  to  Calais. 
Troops  were  sent  there,  with  a  squadron  to  carry  them 
over ;  but  they  remained  there  doing  nothing  during  all 
the  rest  of  winter  and  the  spring,  baffled  by  contrary  winds, 
and  blockaded  by  the  English  ships,  which  allowed  nothing 
to  enter  or  leave  our  ports.  The  plan  failed,  like  aU  the 
projects  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  who  returned  to  St. 
Germain,  while  the  troops  went  to  join  the  army  in  Flanders. 

Madame  de  Guise  died  about  this  time.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Monsieur,  brother  to  Louis  XIII,  by  his  second 
wife,  sister  to  Charles  IV,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Hump- 
backed and  extremely  deformed,  she  chose,  rather  than 
remain  unmarried,  to  marry  the  last  Duke  of  Guise  in 
1667.  Mademoiselle  d'Alen9on,  as  she  was  called  before 
her  marriage,  was  then  more  than  twenty  years  of  age. 
She  was  very  badly  treated  by  Mademoiselle,  her  half- 
sister,  who  was  extremely  rich,  and  had  never  been  able 
to  reconcile  herself  to  her  father's  second  marriage.  In 
this  state  of  abandonment,  neglected  by  the  King  and 
Monsieur,  her  only  relations  on  the  father's  side,  she  put 
herself  under  the  guidance  of  Mademoiselle  de  Guise,  who, 
by  her  wealth  and  rank,  held  a  great  position  in  the  world, 
and  had  acquired  complete  ascendancy  over  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  She  was,  moreover,  an  able  and 
designing  woman,  in  no  wise  inferior  to  her  ancestors,  the 
Guises.  She  had  lost  aU  her  brothers,  who  had  left  no 
issue,  except  only  the  Duke  of  Guise,  born  in  1650.  There 
was  one  great  objection  to  marrying  him  ;  his  mother  was 
nearly  mad,  and  became  so  altogether  not  long  afterwards. 
Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  Mademoiselle  de  Guise 
arranged  a  marriage  between  him  and  Mademoiselle  d'Alen- 
^011,  and  carried  it  through. 

All  the  marks  of  respect  due  to  a  Granddaughter  of 
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France  were  carefully  preserved.  M.  de  Guise  never  sat 
on  anything  but  a  folding-chair  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 
Every  day  at  dinner  he  handed  her  her  napkin,  and  when 
she  was  seated  in  her  arm-chair,  M.  de  Guise  still  standing, 
she  ordered  that  a  place  should  be  laid  for  him,  everything 
being  in  readiness  on  the  sideboard.  She  then  told  M.  de 
Guise  to  sit  down,  and  he  did  so.  This  punctilious  etiquette 
was  observed  in  everything,  and  the  same  scene  was  re- 
peated every  day,  without  the  wife  abating  one  tittle  of 
her  dignity  or  the  husband  presuming  on  it  in  any  way. 
He  died  of  smallpox  at  Paris  in  1671,  leaving  an  only  son, 
who  did  not  live  five  years.  Madame  de  Guise  was  so 
much  afflicted  that  she  even  forgot  her  'paternoster.  She 
was  always  on  bad  terms  with  Mademoiselle,  although  they 
lived  together  at  the  Luxembourg. 

She  was  a  very  pious  Princess,  'much  given  to  prayer  and 
good  works.  She  usually  passed  the  six  winter  months  at 
Court,  very  well  treated  by  the  King  ;  and  the  other  six 
at  Alen9on,  where  she  used  to  order  about  the  Intendant 
like  a  servant,  and  her  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Seez,  in 
much  the  same  way,  keeping  him  standing  behind  her 
arm-chair  for  hours,  and  not  allowing  him  to  sit  down,  even 
in  a  comer  behind  her.  She  was  tenacious  of  her  rank, 
but  knew  what  was  due  to  others,  and  was  extremely 
good-natured.  On  her  way  to  and  from  Alen9on  she  used 
to  spend  some  days  at  La  Trappe,  where  she  lodged  in  a 
separate  house  which  M.  de  la  Trappe  had  built  for  the 
abbots.  He  was  her  spiritual  director,  and  among  his 
works  are  some  which  he  wrote  for  her.  The  Abbot  whom 
he  had  chosen  had  just  died,  and  Madame  de  Guise  used 
her  influence  with  the  King  to  ensure  the  choice  of  the 
person  whom  M.  de  la  Trappe  wished  to  succeed  him.  It 
was  the  last  good  work  of  this  Princess  ;  she  fell  iU  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  March.  She 
was  buried  according  to  her  own  wish,  not  at  St.  Denis, 
but  Uke  a  simple  nun  at  the  Carmelite  convent  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Jacques. 

About  the  same  time  died  Madame  de  Miramion,  and 
she  was  a  real  loss.  Her  name  was  Bonneau,  and  her 
father  was  the  Sieur  de  Rubelle,  of  a  rich  bourgeois  family 
of  Paris.  She  had  married  another  bourgeois  of  Orleans, 
also  very  rich,  whose  father  had  obtained  letters-patent, 
enablincf  him  to  assume  the  name  of  Beauharnais  instead 
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of  his  own  filthy  and  ridiculous  name  of  Beauvit.  She 
became  a  widow  in  the  same  year.  Being  young,  rich, 
and  beautiful,  she  was  much  sought  after  in  marriage,  but 
always  refused. 

Bussy-Rabutin — so  well-known  by  his  book,  "  L'Histoire 
Amoureuse  des  Gaules,"  and  the  profound  disgrace  he  got 
into  by  it,  still  better  known  for  his  vanity  and  mean  dis- 
position, though  he  was  very  brave  in  war — Bussy-Rabutin, 
I  say,  was  determined  to  marry  her  ;  and,  relying  on  the 
protection  of  M.  le  Prince,  who,  however,  had  not  always 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  him,  carried  her  o£E  to  his  country- 
house.  The  moment  she  arrived  there,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  bystanders,  she  pronounced  a  vow  of  perpetual 
chastity,  and  told  Bussy-Rabutin  to  see  what  he  could  do. 
He  was  strangely  disconcerted'  by  this  resolute  action,  so 
publicly  performed,  and  thought  only  of  releasing  his 
prey,  and  hushing  up  the  affair  as  well  as  he  could. 

From  that  time  Madame  de  Miramion  gave  herself  up 
to  piety  and  good  works.  She  was  a  very  sensible  woman, 
and  by  her  advice  and  gifts  of  money  assisted  many  ^useful 
institutions  at  Paris ;  especially  the  community"  of  St. 
Genevieve,  on  the  Quai  de  la  TourneUe,  which  she  governed 
with  great  skill,  and  to  which  she  retired.  It  became 
most  useful  for  the  education  of  young  girls  and  as  a  place 
of  retreat  for  many  old  maids  and  widows.  The  King 
always  had  a  great  respect  for  her.  Her  daughter,  Madame 
de  Nesmond,  born  after  her  husband's  death,  was  the  first 
woman  in  her  class  of  society  to  have  a  brass  plate  on  her 
door  with  "  Hotel  de  Nesmond  "  engraved  on  it.^  People 
laughed,  and  did  not  like  it ;  but  the  plate  remained,  and 
became  the  original  of  those  with  which  people  of  aU  sorts 
have  since  inundated  Paris.  She  was  a  conceited  creature, 
sour  and  haughty ;  in  short,  a  sanctimonious  precisian, 
and  she  showed  it  in  aU  her  manners. 

Madame  de  Sevigne,  so  amiable  and  such  good  company, 
died  about  this  time  at  Grignan,  in  the  house  of  her 
daughter,  whom  she  idoUsed,  but  who  did  not  quite  de- 
serve it.  Her  grandson,  the  young  Marquis  de  Grignan, 
was  a  great  friend  of  mine.  She  was  a  woman  who,  by  her 
easy  wit,  natural  grace,  and  pleasant  disposition  seemed 
to  impart  the  same  qualities  to  any  one  she  conversed  with, 

1  The  name  of  "  H6tel "  had  hitherto  been  restricted  to  the  hoiises  oi 
Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the  highest  nobility. 
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even  when  nature  had  denied  them.  She  was,  moreover, 
extremely  good,  and  very  learned  in  many  things,  though 
she  never  liked  to  show  that  she  knew  anything. 

Father  Seraphin,  a  Capuchin,  preached  before  the  Court 
during  Lent  this  year.  His  sermons,  in  which  he  often 
repeated  his  sentences  twice  over,  were  very  much  in  the 
Capuchin  style ;  but  they  pleased  the  King,  and  it  became 
the  fashion  to  admire  him.  He  originated  the  saying  so 
often  quoted  :  "  No  God,  no  brains."  It  was  rather  a  bold 
thing  to  say' before  a  Sovereign  who  fancied  that  when  he 
gave  a  function  to  any  one  he  also  imparted  the  talents 
necessary  to  discharge  it  properly.  Marshal  de  Villeroy 
was  present  when  this  was  said ;  every  one  involuntarily 
looked  at  him. 

The  King  reproached  M.  de  Vendome  and  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  with  never  going  to  hear  a  sermon,  even 
those  of  Father  Seraphin.  M.  de  Vendome  replied,  in  an 
easy  way,  that  he  did  not  like  Ustening  to  a  man  who 
could  say  what  he  pleased  while  no  one  was  allowed  to 
answer  him  ;  and  the  King  laughed  at  this  answer.  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucauld,  like  a  clever  courtier,  took  it  in  a  different 
manner.  He  said  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  ask  for  a 
seat,  Mke  one  of  the  common  herd  of  courtiers ;  to  go  early 
in  order  to  have  a  good  one ;  and  to  wait  about  till  the 
official  in  charge  chose  to  give  him  one.  Thereupon  the 
King  at  once  ordered  that  a  fourth  seat  behind  him  should 
be  reserved  for  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  in  virtue  of  his  office. 

This  seat  happened  to  be  the  one  which  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans  was  accustomed  to  take  as  First  Almoner  ;  he  had 
no  right  to  it,  but,  as  he  was  much  beloved  and  respected, 
he  had  been  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleased.  He  was  very 
angry  at  being  deprived  of  what  he  looked  upon  as  his 
privilege,  and,  not  venturing  to  remonstrate  with  the  King, 
who  had  just  nominated  him  so  graciously  to  the  Cardina- 
late,  he  quarrelled  openly  with  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
though  up  to  that  time  they  had  been  great  friends.  The 
whole  Court  took  sides  in  the  quarrel ;  the  Bishop  had 
the  greater  number  of  supporters  and  the  more  influential. 
The  King  tried  in  vain  to  pacify  him.  M.  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, reaUy  grieved  at  losing  his  friendship,  made  greater 
advances  than  he  was  usually  capable  of  ;  but  the  Bishop 
was  inflexible,  and,  seeing  that  all  this  disturbance  was  of 
no  avail,  went  off  to  sulk  in  his  diocese. 
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The  public  sustained  the  loss  of  a  man  illustrious  by  his 
wit,  his  style,  and  his  knowledge  of  mankind.  I  mean  La 
Bruyere,  who  died  of  apoplexy  at  Versailles,  having  sur- 
passed Theophrastus  while  working  after  his  model,  and 
depicted  the  men  of  his  time  under  new  characters  in  an 
inimitable  manner.  He  was  a  very  weU-bred  man,  pleasant 
in  society,  simple,  with  nothing  of  the  pedant  about  him, 
and  very  disinterested.  I  knew  him  sufficiently  well  to 
regret  him  and  the  loss  of  other  works,  which,  at  his  age, 
might  have  been  expected  from  him. 

The  Queen-Mother  of  Spain  died  of  cancer  ;  she  was  a 
spiteful,  blundering  woman,  always  governed  by  some- 
body, and  was  the  cause  of  perpetual  trouble  during  the 
minority  of  her  son.  After  he  came  of  age  she  had  a  more 
tranquil  reign,  under  his  name,  and  made  his  wife,  Mon- 
sieur's daughter,  very  unhappy.  At  last  her  bad  govern- 
ment, and,  still  more,  her  haughty  temper,  alienated  the 
King's  affection  from  her,  and  she  passed  her  remaining 
years  in  a  private  palace  at  Madrid,  little  consulted  and 
little  respected.  She  detested  Prance  and  aU  Frenchmen. 
She  was  sister  to  the  Emperor,  and  second  wife  of  Philip  IV, 
who,  by  his  first  wife,  daughter  of  Henry  IV,  was  father 
of  our  Queen  Maria  Theresa  ;  so  that  the  King  went  into 
mourning  for  a  year,  but  without  any  grief. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  our  proceedings  in  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  M.  de  Luxembourg.  As  already  related, 
we  had  resolved  to  make  the  Duke  de  Gesvres  a  party  to 
the  suit ;  we  now  took  the  necessary  steps  for  doing  so, 
and  immediately  afterwards  served  the  First-President  with 
a  formal  notice  that  we  objected  to  him  as  judge,  on  the 
ground  of  his  relationship  to  the  Duke  of  Gesvres.  His 
anger  was  inconceivable,  and,  with  all  his  talent  for  acting, 
he  could  not  conceal  it.  From  that  time  he  used  all  means 
in  his  power  to  injure  our  cause  ;  his  mask  fell  ofi,  and  his 
behaviour  as  a  man  revealed  his  partiality  as  a  judge. 

We  also  gave  notice  to  M.  de  Luxembourg  that  he  must 
make  his  choice  between  the  creation  of  the  dukedom  de 
Piney  of  1581  and  that  of  1662.  If  he  abandoned  the  first, 
his  suit  was  at  an  end ;  if  he  repudiated  the  later  creation, 
he  gave  up  a  sure  position  as  Duke  and  Peer  junior  to  us, 
on  the  chance  of  a  decision  which  would  make  him  our 
senior,  with  the  risk,  if  he  lost,  of  having  only  the  rank  of 
verified  Duke,  without  peerage,  by  virtue  of  his  creation 
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as  Duke  de  Montmorency,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse.  It  was  a  difficult  dilemma 
for  him ;  but,  after  some  hesitation,  he  decided  not  to  give 
up  his  claim  to  the  earlier  creation.  He  trusted  to  his 
personal  influence  and  to  the  sympathy  of  his  judges,  and, 
against  all  reasonable  expectation,  continued  to  hope  for 
the  best.  The  fact  that  M.  de  Gesvres  was  a  party  to  the 
suit  excluded  all  the  presidents-d-mortier  except  Maisons, 
and  two  out  of  the  three  advocates-general,  leaving  only 
Daguesseau,  who  was  indisputably  the  leading  man  in 
Parliament  at  that  time. 

Both  sides  now  worked  hard.  We  persuaded  several 
junior  Dukes  to  join  us,  on  the  ground  that  if  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg were  successful  they  might  themselves  be  disturbed 
by  similar  claims  to  precedence.  Among  them  were  the 
Dukes  de  La  MeUeraye,  Estrees,  ViUeroy,  Aumont,  La  Perte, 
and  Charost.  Harreau  was  their  advocate,  Fretteau  was 
ours  ;  and  Dumont  was  employed  by  M.  de  Luxembourg. 
We  aU  went  together  to  call  on  our  judges,'  and  were 
assiduous  in  our  attendance  at  the  hearing  of  the  case, 
which  came  on  for  trial  twice  a  week.  I  did  not  miss  a 
single  sitting,  and  even  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  whose 
office  at  Court  required  his  constant  attendance,  went  at 
least  once,  and  generally  twice,  a  week. 

As  we  were  so  numerous  we  did  not  take  our  friends 
with  us,  and  M.  de  Luxembourg  was  accompanied  only  by 
M.  de  Saillant  and  by  his  father-in-law,  M.  de  Clerembault, 
whose  demeanour,  clothes,  and  wig  made  him  look  like  a 
faithful  old  valet  accompanying  his  master.  His  wig  was 
just  like  the  old  ones  sold  on  the  quays,  and  had  earned 
him  a  nickname.  He  did  not  do  us  much  harm  by  his 
influence,  but  a  good  deal  by  his  money  ;  he  gave  it  freely 
to  a  certain  Madame  Bailly  who  had  been  kept  for  a  long 
time  by  President  Maisons,  who  lived  with  him,  and  for 
whose  sake  he  had  separated  from  his  wife,  a  woman  of 
merit  and  ability.     Maisons  had  lately  obtained  the  rever- 

'  It  was  the  custom  for  parties  to  a  lawsuit,  if  of  any  standing  in  society, 
to  call  on  the  judges  and  request  their  support.  Not  to  do  so  was  considered 
a  breach  of  good  manners.     See  MoliSre's  "Misanthrope,"  Act  I.,  Scene  1 : 

.Philinte  :  Donnez  au  proces  une  part  de  vos  soins. 

Alceete :   Je  n'en  donnerai  point,  c'est  une  chose  dite. 

Philinte  :   Mais  qui  voulez-vous  done  qui  pour  vous  soUicite  T 

Alceste  :    Qui  je  veux  ?     La  raison,  mon  bon  droit,  I'^quit^. 

Philinte  :  Aucun  juge  par  vous  ne  sera  visile  ? 

Alceete  :   Non.     Est-ce  que  ma  cause  est  injuste  ou  douteuse  ?  etc. 
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sion  of  his  office  for  his  son  by  the  iafluence  of  the  First- 
President.  He  did  not  take  a  single  step  in  our  affair 
without  consulting  him,  and  became  the  faithful  instrument 
of  his  injustice.  Daguesseau  took  great  pains  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  case,  and  Hstened  attentively 
to  the  arguments  at  all  the  sittings. 

Our  lawyers  having  finished,  it  was  Dumont's  turn  to 
speak.  He  took  up  three  sittings  of  the  Court  with  a 
quantity  of  verbiage  ;  at  the  fourth  he  allowed  himseK  a 
great  deal  of  liberty  in  commenting  on  our  advocates  ;  at 
the  fifth,  despairing  of  being  able  to  bring  forward  any 
good  arguments,  he  risked  everything  to  persuade  people 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  Court  or  of  the  world  that  the 
King  favoured  the  cause  of  M.  de  Luxembourg,  the  notion 
which  the  First-President  had  perseveringly  tried  to  instil 
into  them.  This  Dumont  was  an  audacious  fellow,  and 
showed  it  on  this  occasion.  He  endeavoured  to  put  the 
unlimited  succession  to  female  peerages,  which  he  upheld, 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  new  rank  given  to  the  bastards, 
and  apphed  to  the  Dukes  in  so  many  words  this  passage  of 
Scripture  :  "  This  people  honoureth  Me  with  their  lips, 
but  their  hearts  are  far  from  Me  " — meaning  that,  while  we 
were  paying  assiduous  court  to  the  King,  we  were  at  the 
same  time  opposing  a  suitor  whom  he  favoured. 

I  was  sitting  between  the  Dukes  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and 
d'Estrees.  I  started  forward,  calUng  out  for  justice  on 
this  rascally  impostor.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  caught  me 
round  the  waist  and  made  me  keep  silence.  I  fell  back, 
more  angry  with  him  than  with  the  lawyer.  My  move- 
ment caused  some  commotion ;  it  was  only  necessary  to 
challenge  M.  de  Luxembourg  to  say  whether  he  approved 
of  his  lawyer's  language,  and  either  the  lawyer  would 
have  been  at  once  rebuked  by  the  Court,  or  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg would,  during  the  course  of  the  day,  have  been  re- 
proved by  the  King  ;  but  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  ask 
for  justice.  Dumont  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  Presi- 
dent de  Maisons  made  a  slight  apology  for  him. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  meeting  ;  it  was  like  a  bear- 
garden. At  last  it  was  decided  that  M.  de  la  Tremouille  and 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  should  inform  the  King  of  Dumont's 
insolence.  They  performed  their  task  better  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  King  expressed  his  surprise 
that  Maisons  had  not  interfered,  and,  with  regard  to  this 
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fine  Scripture  quotation,  said  that  those  who  accused  others 
of  want  of  respect  towards  him  were  probably  guilty  of  it 
themselves  ;  and  we  might  make  ourselves  quite  easy  as  to 
his  sentiments. 

The  lawyers  having  spoken  on  both  sides,  it  was  Dagues- 
seau's  turn.  He  summed  up  the  arguments  with  great 
force,  eloquence,  and  abUity,  and  wound  up  by  giving  his 
opinion  entirely  on  our  side.  The  Court  was  then  cleared 
to  allow  the  judges  to  deliberate.  They  were  not  long,  but 
our  impatience  made  us  go  into  the  ushers'  ante-room, 
and  there  we  saw  Poupart,  secretary  to  the  First-President, 
come  out  of  the  great  chamber,  which  had  been  cleared  of 
the  public,  and  where  no  one  had  a  right  to  be  except  the 
judges.  Soon  afterwards  we  were  admitted  to  hear  the 
decision,  which  was  in  favour  of  M.  de  Luxembourg  as  to 
the  creation  of  1662,  and  left  that  of  1581  undecided  ;  so 
that  he  was  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  his  father  had 
been.  We  could  hardly  beheve  _  our  ears  when  we  heard 
this  unjust  and  unprecedented  judgement,  deciding  a  point 
which  had  never  been  in  question. 

Indignant  as  I  was,  I  proposed  that  we  should  have  a 
meeting  immediately ;  but  I  spoke  to  people  whom  their 
disappointment  had  made  deaf  to  everything.  I  then 
endeavoured  to  persuade  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to  com- 
plain to  the  King  ;  but  I  found  only  a  madman,  incapable 
of  understanding  or  doing  anything.  I  returned  home  more 
angry  with  our  friends  than  with  the  judges.  I  drew  up  a 
respectful  appeal  to  the  King,  which  I  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  induce,  first,  M.  de  la  TremouiUe,  and  then  M.  de  Chaulnes, 
to  lay  before  His  Majesty.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that 
the  King  thought  the  judgement  most  extraordinary  and 
against  aU  forms,  and  that  he  was  expecting  complaints  to 
be  addressed  to  htm.  He  even  spoke  of  it  at  his  dinner  in 
a  manner  not  very  favourable  to  the  Parliament ;  and 
spent  his  whole  time  while  walking  in  the  garden  that 
evening  in  Ustening  to  M.  de  Chevreuse,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Paris,  and  in  asking  questions  which  were 
anything  but  complimentary  to  the  judges. 

But  the  obstinacy  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  rendered  aU 
efforts  useless,  and  fiUed  me  with  feelings  of  anger  which 
I  tried  to  overcome  by  going  to  spend  Holy  Week  at  La 
Trappe.  On  my  return  I  heard  that  the  King  had  spoken 
strongly  to  the  First-President  concerning    the  decision, 
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and  that  this  Magistrate  had  declared  that  it  was  wrong, 
that  our  cause  was  indisputably  right,  and  that  he  had 
thought  so  from  the  very  first !  If  he  really  thought  so, 
what  a  judge,  after  showing  his  partiality  till  we  were 
forced  to  object  to  him,  and  then  taking  sides  against  us 
without  any  disguise  !  If  he  did  not  really  think  so,  again, 
I  say,  what  a  judge  !  and  what  a  humbug  to  make  this 
flattering  reply  to-  the  King  when  he  perceived  what  his 
sentiments  were  ! 

The  judges  themselves,  ashamed  of  their  decision,  ex- 
cused themselves  on  the  ground  that  they  felt  compassion 
for  M.  de  Luxembourg,  who,  without  such  a  compromise, 
would  have  lost  his  Peerage  altogether  ;  and  also  on  the 
ground  that,  although  they  had  allowed  him  to  retain  his 
chimerical  pretensions  to  the  Peerage  of  1581,  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  could  establish  his  claim.  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg was  received  by  the  Parliament  on  the  ith  of  May 
as  a  Duke  with  precedence  dating  from  1662  ;  only  the 
Duke  de  La  Perte  and  two  others,  juniors  to  him,  were  pre- 
sent. He  called  on  us,  but  none  of  us  would  have  any 
intercourse  with  him  or  with  the  judges.  We  aU  went  to 
express  our  thanks  to  the  Advocate-General,  Daguesseau, 
who  had  failed  to  carry  the  Court  with  him  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life. 

The  arrangement  of  the  armies  was  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  except  that  Marshal  de  Choiseul  was  given 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  place  of  Marshal 
de  Lorge,  being  himself  replaced  on  the  coasts  by  Marshal 
de  Joyeuse  ;  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  were  with  the  army 
of  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  M.  de  Chartres  commanding  his 
cavalry,  and  the  bastards  were  with  that  of  Marshal 
Boufflers,  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  other  Princes,  and 
save  M.  du  Maine  from  being  in  a  too  prominent  position. 
Before  giving  a  command  to  Marshal  de  Choiseul  the  King 
took  him  apart  in  his  private  room,  and  made  him  describe 
the  objects  which  he  saw  from  the  windows.  In  this  way 
he  assured  himself  of  the  Marshal's  eyesight,  which  was  bad 
for  things  near  him,  but  good  for  distant  objects.  We  felt 
sure  that  the  King  was  glad  of  this  change. 

Marshal  de  Lorge,  hke  everybody  else,  saw  that  no 
success  in  Flanders,  a  country  bristling  with  fortified 
places,  could  bring  about  a  peace,  unless  under  very  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  such  as  had  saved  M.  de  Vaude- 
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mont ;  and  every  winter  he  had  urged  the  King  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  Mayence  and  the  storming  of  the  lines  of 
HeUbronn,  and  to  give  the  necessary  orders  in  good  time 
so  as  to  ensure  success.  It  annoyed  the  King  to  have  to 
refuse  his  consent  to  the  Marshal's  proposals,  because  he 
had  no  arguments  to  bring  against  them  except  his  will. 
M.  de  Louvois,  who  had  brought  about  the  war,  and  had 
no  wish  to  see  it  finished,  had  persuaded  the  King  that  his 
principal  efforts  must  be  made  in  Flanders  ;  and  it  was  the 
easier  to  do  so  because  of  his  personal  spite  against  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  anger  with  the  Dutch. 

The  change  in  the  situation  of  Marshal  de  Lorge  brought 
about  another  in  his  family.  M.  de  Lausun's  eagerness  to 
marry  his  second  daughter  had  been  caused  merely  by  his 
hopes  of  regaining  something  of  his  old  footing  with  the 
King,  through  the  influence  of  a  father-in-law  in  command 
of  an  army.  He  could  not  forgive  him  for  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  his  hints,  and  not  putting  him  in  the  way  of  any- 
thing. He  was  not  aware  of  the  King's  precautions  and 
prohibitions  with  regard  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage ;  but,  if  he  had  known  them,  he  would  still  have  been 
angry  with  the  Marshal  for  not  overcoming  them.  He  was 
a  man  of  Uttle  consistency,  whose  fancies  and  temper  had 
more  than  once  lost  him  a  splendid  and  solid  fortune.  He 
could  not  bear  living  with  his  wife's  family ;  and  his 
jealousy,  his  ruling  passion  through  life,  was  aroused  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  house  thronged  from  morning  till  night 
by  the  most  brilliant  society  of  Paris  and  of  the  Court ;  a 
concourse  which  was  not  diminished  in  the  smallest  degree 
after  M.  de  Lorge  had  lost  his  command.  He  particularly 
disKked  the  Marshal's  nephews,  who  were  on  the  footing 
of  sons  of  the  house  ;  they  were  young  and  good-looking, 
and  he  could  not  bear  to  see  them  with  his  wife,  considering 
her  youth  and  beauty.  She  never  left  her  mother's  side, 
and  neither  the  world  nor  he  himself  could  ever  find  fault 
with  her  behaviour ;  but  he  thought  there  was  danger,  and, 
as  he  was  no  longer  restrained  by  ambitious  views,  he  gave 
way  to  his  fancies.  There  were  frequent  scenes  about 
nothing,  vague  complaints,  letters  of  warning,  threats,  per- 
petual iU-temper. 

At  last  he  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  when  M.  de 
Lorge  was  taking  M.  de  Duras'  duty  at  Marly  ;  he  left  the 
Hotel  de  Lorge,  and  ordered  his  wife  to  foUow  him  to  hia 
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own  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  teUing  her  that  a  coach 
would  be  ready  for  her  at  six  o'clock,  and  that  in  future  she 
would  have  to  live  with  him.  Although  it  might  have 
been  foreseen  that  it  would  come  to  this  eventually,  both 
mother  and  daughter  were  in  despair ;  but  they  had  to  obey. 
Madame  de  Lausun  was  received  in  her  new  home  by  the 
Duchesses  de  Foix  and  du  Lude,  relations  of  her  husband's. 
He  forbade  her  all  intercourse  with  her  father  or  mother, 
or  any  of  her  relations,  except  Madame  de  Saint-Simon. 
After  the  first  days  of  surprise  and  afiliction,  her  youth 
and  natural  gaiety  took  the  ascendant,  and  helped  her  to 
bear  with  his  incessant  caprices,  which  were  not  far  re- 
moved from  madness.  Marshal  de  Lorge  bore  the  separa- 
tion better  than  his  wife.  With  her  it  was  Hke  tearing  out 
her  heart ;  she  had  never  been  able  to  disguise  her  prefer- 
ence for  this  daughter.  The  King  was  informed  of  what 
had  occurred,  with  moderation  by  M.  de  Lorge,  in  much 
stronger  terms  by  M.  de  Duras  ;  but  he  would  not  interfere. 
He  had  never  approved  of  the  marriage,  and  did  not  like 
meddling  with  family  affairs.  M.  de  Lausun  was  much 
blamed  in  society,  and  the  father  and  mother  pitied  ;  but 
no  one  was  surprised. 

AU  officers  started  to  join  their  respective  armies.  The 
Duke  de  la  FeuiUade  stayed  on  his  way  to  Germany  with 
the  Bishop  of  Metz,  brother  of  his  late  father,  who  was  very 
rich  and  had  fallen  into  his  second  childhood.  La  FeuiUade 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  lay  in  supplies.  He  asked 
for  the  keys  of  the  Bishop's  cabinet  and  strong-box,  and, 
when  the  servants  refused  to  give  them  up,  proceeded  to 
break  them  open.  He  took  30,000  crowns  in  gold  and 
many  jewels,  leaving  only  the  silver  money.  The  King, 
who  had  been  displeased  for  some  time  past  with  the 
debauchery  and  neghgent  service  of  La  FeuiUade,  spoke 
pubUcly  in  very  sharp  terms  of  this  strange  anticipation  of 
his  inheritance ;  and  Pontchartrain  had  great  difficulty  in 
saving  him  from  being  dismissed  from  the  service.  La 
FeuiUade  was  on  very  bad  terms  with  Chateauneuf,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  with  his  daughter,  whom  he  had  married 
in  1692  ;  but  the  case  was  so  urgent  that  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  use  every  effort  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
family. 

I  had  seen  Marshal  de  Choiseul  before  I  started  and  had 
received  from  him  aU  sorts  of  poUteness  and  kind  offers. 
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He  had  known  my  father,  and,  being  an  honourable  and 
generous  man,  he  made  a  point  of  showing  kindness  to  any 
oificer  in  the  army  who  was  connected  with  Marshal  de 
Lorge.  At  Philipsburg  I  found  Villiers,  a  colonel  of 
cavalry  ;  he  had  been  sent  there  with  a  detachment,  and 
was  returning  next  day  to  the  army,  which  had  just  opened 
the  campaign  by  crossing  the  Rhine.  As  we  passed  through 
the  wood  of  Bruchsal  we  found  the  remains  of  an  escort 
which  had  accompanied  Montgon  on  the  previous  day, 
and  had  been  attacked  and  defeated  with  considerable  loss 
in  killed  and  prisoners.  I  had  made  every  effort  to  join 
Montgon  by  arriving  a  day  earlier  at  Philipsburg ;  I  was 
glad  I  had  not  succeeded.  Marshal  de  Choiseul  begged  me 
to  Hve  at  headquarters ;  but  I  declined,  and  with  some 
difficulty  obtained  permission  to  encamp  with  my  regi- 
ment. He  asked  the  Marquis  d'Huxelles  how  Marshal  de 
Lorge  used  to  treat  me  and  his  nephews,  so  that  we  might 
not  find  any  difference  ;  and  during  the  whole  campaign 
he  treated  us  with  the  utmost  distinction  and  considera- 
tion. The  campaign  both  in  Germany  and  Flanders  was 
uneventful. 

In  Italy,  however,  some  important  events  took  place. 
The  King,  bent  on  restoring  peace  to  his  kingdom,  which 
was  much  in  need  of  it,  thought  his  best  plan  would  be 
to  detach  one  of  the  hostile  powers  from  the  alliance  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  seemed  the  most  suitable  for  his  pur- 
pose. The  Duke  was  known  to  be  displeased  with  the 
haughtiness  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  have  reason  for  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Spaniards,  who  were  always  making 
promises,  but  seldom  kept  them.  The  King,  therefore, 
while  placing  a  formidable  army  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Cattinat,  gave  him,  at  the  same  time,  secret  in- 
structions ;  with  fuU  powers  to  negotiate,  and,  if  possible, 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Cattinat 
crossed  the  mountains  in  good  time,  and,  while  maintaining 
strict  discipline,  threatened  to  devastate  the  country,  and 
especially  to  cut  down  all  the  mulberry-trees  in  the  plains  ; 
this  would  have  ruined  the  country,  causing  damage  which 
it  would  have  taken  a  century  to  repair. 

M.  de  Savoie  had  seen  his  finest  country-houses  burnt 
during  the  previous  campaigns  ;  he  had  learnt  by  experi- 
ence what  can  be  done  by  an  army  of  irresistible  force  ; 
he  made  overtures  for  peace,  and  Cattinat  thought  he  did 
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so  in  good  faith.  The  Marshal  had  asked  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Count  de  Tesse  in  the  negotiations.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  a  man  of  weight  and  intelligence,  who  could  hold 
personal  interviews,  if  necessary ;  and  that  was  difficult 
for  the  Marshal  in  his  position  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
There  were  too  many  eyes  upon  him  to  allow  him  to  absent 
himself  without  the  fact  becoming  known.  Tesse  did  so 
several  times,  pretending  that  he  was  ill ;  tiU  at  last  his 
disappearances  and  the  inactivity  of  the  army  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  troops.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  promotion  of  1688,  and  senior  Lieutenant-General  in 
the  Army. 

He  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  pleasant  face,  polite  and 
obliging  ;  with  the  sort  of  wit  which  shows  itself  in  telling 
stories,  a  thing  which  he  did  not  do  badly.  His  abihty  was 
below  the  average,  with  the  exception  of  the  genius  pecuhar 
to  courtiers,  and  a  quick  perception  of  all  the  turns  which 
lead  to  fortune  ;  for  he  put  his  fortune  before  everything. 
He  had  assured  himself  of  the  protection  of  M.  de  Louvois 
by  personal  devotion  to  him,  by  mean  services,  and  by 
keeping  him  well  suppUed  with  information.  His  zeal  in 
this  respect  did  not  enhance  his  reputation,  but  led  to  his 
rapid  advancement,  and  brought  him  into  favour  with  the 
King.  His  name  was  Eourlay ;  he  was  a  native  of  Maine, 
and  had  all  the  shrewdness  and  cunning  of  his  countrymen. 
He  contrived  to  keep  in  favour  with  Barbesieux  as  he  had 
done  with  his  father,  M.  de  Louvois  ;  and,  as  weU  as  he 
could,  while  absent  from  the  Court,  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  ingratiating  himself  with  any  one  from  whom 
there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  anything.  He 
had  the  lucrative  Government  of  Ypres,  but  not  much 
besides  ;  and  his  wife,  whom  he  always  left  in  Maine,  was 
of  no  use  to  him,  being  only  fit  for  provincial  life. 

During  the  negotiations  Cattinat  made  ready  to  besiege 
Turin,  and  M.  de  Savoie,  seeing  his  State  in  danger,  agreed 
to  a  peace  very  advantageous  to  him,  which  the  King 
considered  to  be  equally  so  to. himself,  as  it  broke  up  the 
hostile  alliance.  The  chief  articles  were  :  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  M.  de 
Savoie,  as  soon  as  she  should  reach  the  age  of  twelve  ;  the 
Princess  to  be  sent  in  the  meantime  to  the  Court  of  France, 
and  to  have  the  county  of  Nice  as  her  dowry,  with  im- 
mediate possession  ;   the  restitution  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
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of  all  conquests,  even  of  the  fortress  of  Pignerol,  which  had 
been  dismantled ;  two  Dukes  and  Peers  to  remain  as 
hostages  at  his  Court  till  this  should  be  accompHshed ;  a  large 
sum  of  money  as  indemnity  for  his  losses  ;  and  other  minor 
articles,  among  which  it  was  stipulated  that  his  ambas- 
sadors to  France  should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
Kings.  He  wished,  also,  to  be  one  of  the  mediators  of  the 
general  peace  when  negotiations  should  be  opened  ;  the 
King  consented,  but  the  Emperor  absolutely  refused  when 
the  time  came. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  the  famous  Jean 
Bart  burnt  fifty-five  Dutch  merchant-ships,  after  beating 
their  convoy,  causing  them  a  loss  of  six  or  seven  millions. 
Our  island  of  Rhe  was  slightly  bombarded  ;  and  the  enemy 
appeared  before  Belle-Isle,  but  retired  without  doing  any 
harm. 
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Innovations  introduced  by  the  "  Princesses " — The  Princess  of  Conti 
marks  the  distinction  between  her  birth  and  that  of  Madame  de 
Montespan's  daughters — Death  of  Croissy — His  work  to  be  carried 
on  by  Torcy  under  M.  de  Pomponne's  supervision — Death  of  the 
Marquis  de  Chandenier — His  story — Illness  of  the  Kiag — Household 
of  the  future  Duchess  of  Burgundy — Madame  du  Lude — Secret 
history  of  her  appointment — Mademoiselle  Balbien — Madame  de 
Blansae — Madame  d'Arpajon — Dangeau — His  absurdities — M.  and 
Madame  d'O — Madame  de  Montgon. 

The  Princesses  introduced  two  innovations.  When  the 
King  was  at  Trianon  the  ladies  dined  with  him,  and  he 
often  allowed  the  Princesses  to  invite  two  apiece ;  he  had 
given  their  Ladies  of  Honour  the  privilege  of  dining  at  his 
table,  a  distinction  which  was  the  more  strange  because 
it  was  refused  to  those  of  the  Princesses  of  the  Blood, 
Madame  la  Princesse  and  her  daughter  the  Princess  of 
Conti.  At  Trianon  the  other  Princess  of  Conti,  the  King's 
daughter,  induced  him  to  approve  of  her  inviting  her  two 
Maids  of  Honour  to  his  table,  and  they  were  admitted ; 
she  was  the  only  Princess  who  had  any. 

The  other  innovation  was  in  their  signatures.  All  three 
signed  their  names  with  the  addition  "  legitimised  Daughter 
of  France  "  {Ugitimee  de  France).  The  Duchess  of  Chartres 
and  Madame  la  Duchesse  suppressed  this  addition,  and 
signed  their  names  only,  like  the  legitimate  Princesses  of 
the  Blood.  The  Princess  of  Conti  did  not  follow  their 
example ;  she  never  lost  an  occasion  of  reminding  the 
others  that  her  mother  was  named  and  recognised,  while 
theirs  was  not.  She  thought  the  addition  to  her  signature 
marked  that  distinction  all  the  more  when  the  others  sup- 
pressed it,  and  she  continued  to  sign  as  before. 

M.  de  Croissy,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
brother  of  the  late  M.  Colbert,  died  at  Versailles  on  the 
28th  of  July.    He  was  a  man  without  much  ability.    He 
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supplied  the  deficiency  by  industry  and  good  sense  ;  but 
his  character  was  spoilt  by  the  bad  temper  and  rudeness 
natural  to  his  family.  When  M.  de  Pomponne  fell  into 
disgrace  he  succeeded  him  in  his  office,  and  was  given  the 
reversion  of  it  for  his  son,  M.  de  Torcy.  M.  de  Pomponne, 
who  bore  favour  and  disgrace  with  the  same  equanimity, 
never  lost  the  esteem  of  the  King,  and  on  the  very  day 
that  M.  de  Louvois  died  he  was  sent  for  from  Pomponne, 
and  reappointed  to  the  Council  as  Minister  without  port- 
foho.  His  piety  and  modesty  were  such  that  he  was  able 
to  meet  M.  de  Croissy  frankly  and  without  bearing  malice. 
When  M.  PeUetier,  Minister  of  State,  resigned,  the  King 
gave  M.  de  Pomponne  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Post  Office,  and,  consequently,  the  management  of  the 
confidential  branch  of  that  department.  He  had  planned 
the  marriage  of  M.  de  Pomponne's  daughter  with  Torcy, 
in  order  to  reunite  the  two  families,  and  to  provide  a  good 
adviser  for  that  young  man,  who  was  to  succeed  to  the 
department  of  Foreign  Afiiairs — a  precaution  necessary  in 
the  failing  state  of  Croissy's  health,  and  still  more  necessary 
in  the  event  of  his  death. 

As  soon  as  Croissy  was  dead  the  King  arranged  matters 
between  Pomponne  and  Torcy  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
all  future  difficulties  ;  he  settled  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  at  once  ;  that  Torcy  should  retain  his  father's 
office,  but  should  not  as  yet  enter  the  Council ;  that  he 
should  write  all  despatches  under  the  superintendence  and 
direction  of  Pomponne  ;  that  the  latter  should  report  all 
despatches  received  to  the  Council,  and  afterwards  tell 
Torcy  what  rephes  were  to  be  made  ;  that  ambassadors 
should  in  future  go  to  Pomponne,  who  would  receive  them 
in  Torcy's  presence.  Torcy  was  to  have  the  office  of  Grand 
Treasurer  of  the  Order,  which  had  been  given  to  his  father 
on  the  death  of  M.  de  Seignelay  ;  and  he  and  M.  de  Pom- 
ponne were  to  share  the  apartments  belonging  to  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Versailles,  so  that  they 
coul(J  see  each  other  and  work  together  more  easily.  The 
marriage  took  place  at  M.  de  Pomponne's  house  in  Paris 
on  the  13th  of  August,  and  the  two  families  lived  together 
in  a  state  of  harmony  very  creditable  to  them. 

About  the  same  time  died  two  persons  at  a  great  age 
who  had  long  retired  from  society  :  Madame  de  Boutte- 
viUe,  mother  of  Marshal  de  Luxembourg,  at  the  age  of 
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ninety-one,  who  had  passed  aU  her  life  in  the  country, 
watching  from  afar  the  brilliant  fortunes  of  her  son,  but 
having  little  intercourse  with  him  or  his  family ;  and  the 
Marquis  de  Chandenier,  of  the  House  of  Rochechouart,  so 
famous  for  his  disgrace  and  the  magnanimity  with  which 
he  bore  it  for  more  than  forty  years,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  First  Captain  of  the  Bodyguard,  and 
much  respected  for  his  courage,  ability,  and  probity.  He 
lost  his  commission  with  the  other  Captains  of  the  Body- 
guard on  account  of  the  affair  of  the  Feuillants,  which  is 
related  in  all  the  memoirs  of  those  times,  but  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  mine  ;  and  he  was  the  only  one 
of  the  four  who  was  not  reinstated,  though  he  had  done 
nothing  to  cause  a  distinction  between  them.  But  a  man 
of  high  birth,  haughty,  and  full  of  honour,  courage,  and 
capacity  was  troublesome  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  even  though 
he  asked  for  nothing  and  never  gave  him  reason  to  find 
fault. 

The  Cardinal  made  it  a  point  of  honour  that  the  Captain 
of  his  own  Guards  should  also  be  First  Captain  of  the  Body- 
guard, and  he  did  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  giving  the 
post  to  his  faithful  servant,  M.  de.  NoaiUes.  M.  de  Chan- 
denier refused  to  resign.  The  Cardinal  caused  the  price  of 
the  office  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  notary,  had  M.  de 
NoaiUes  sworn  in,  and  placed  him  in  full  possession 
without  M.  de  Chandenier's  resignation.  The  latter  was 
poor  ;  it  was  hoped  that  his  obstinacy  would  yield  to 
necessity.  At  last  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Loches,  where  he  was  fed  on  prison  fare  like  a  criminal, 
all  his  scanty  income  being  detained  in  order  to  force  him 
to  accept  the  money  from  M.  de  NoaiUes,  and  send  in  his 
resignation.  The  Cardinal,  however,  had  mistaken  his 
man  ;  M.  de  Chandenier  lived  on  the  prison  fare  and  on 
the  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  Loches,  who  used  by 
turns  to  send  him  his  dinner  and  supper  in  a  dish  which 
made  the  rounds  of  the  town. 

Two  years  went  by  in  this  way ;  he  never  complained, 
never  asked  for  his  property  or  his  Uberty.  At  last,  the 
Court,  ashamed  of  a  harshness  so  unprecedented  and  so 
undeserved,  let  him  have  his  property  and  commuted  his 
imprisonment  into  exUe.  Finally,  though  'he  never  asked 
for  it,  he  regained  his  liberty  altogether.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  my  father's,  and  went  sometimes  to  stay  with 
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him  at  La  Ferte.  He  persuaded  my  father,  who  was 
thinking  of  building  a  house,  to  make  a  clearance  in  the 
woods,  with  avenues  leading  up  to  it,  a  great  embellish- 
ment. My  father,  who  intended  to  get  his  timber  from  the 
woods,  would  have  cut  it  at  haphazard. 

M.  de  Chandenier  was  very  good  company,  and  weU  read. 
A  long  time  before  his  death  he  had  become  very  religious. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  give  him  scruples  of  con- 
science concerning  his  creditors,  whom  he  could  easily 
satisfy  with  the  money  lodged  by  M.  de  Noailles  ;  and 
when  he  had  given  way  on  that  point,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, he  was  induced  to  see  M.  de  NoaUles'  son,  who  had 
succeeded  him  in  his  post.  The  interview  passed  off 
frigidly  on  the  part  of  Chandenier,  but  with  poUteness.  He 
had  lost  his  wife  years  before,  and  his  son,  who,  I  believe, 
was  a  very  promising  young  man. 

The  King  had  a  carbuncle  on  his  neck,  which  at  first  was 
thought  to  be  only  a  boU,  but  soon  gave  rise  to  some  un- 
easiness. He  was  feverish,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make 
several  incisions.  He  made  a  point  of  being  seen  every 
day,  and  working  in  bed  almost  as  much  as  usual ;  never- 
theless, the  attention  of  Europe  was  aroused  by  his. ailment, 
which  was  not  without  danger.  It  was  during  the  course 
of  this  illness  that  the  peace  with  Savoy  was  announced, 
and  that  the  King  came  to  a  decision  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  Princess  of  Savoy,  and  the  two  hostages  who  were 
to  be  sent  till  the  restitution  of  our  conquests  was  com- 
plete. The  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  weU  acquainted  with 
every  Court  in  Europe,  thought  that  the  Dukes  de  Foix 
and  de  Choiseul  would  not  be  in  his  way.  The  first  thought 
of  nothing  but  pleasure  and  amusing  himself  in  good 
company  ;  the  second  was  crushed  by  poverty  and  bad 
fortune  ;  both  had  abilities  below  the  average,  were  easily 
led,  and  easily  pleased  ;  both  were  of  the  highest  birth,  and 
Knights  of  the  Order.  Altogether  they  were  just  what  M. 
de  Savoie  wanted  ;  he  asked  for  them,  and  they  were 
appointed.  The  King  gave  them  each  12,000  Hvres  for 
their  equipment,  and  1,000  crowns  a  month.  The  Count 
de  Brionne,  Knight  of  the  Order,  was  chosen  to  meet  the 
Princess  at  the  bridge  of  Beauvoisin,  and  Desgranges,  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  was  ordered  to  accompany  him  and 
exercise  his  functions  during  her  journey. 

It  took  longer  to  choose  her  household.     The  Court  had 
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been  long  without  a  Queen  or  Dauphiness.  AU  ladies  of  a 
certain  rank  or  degree  of  favour  applied  and  schemed  for 
positions,  many  of  them  at  each  other's  expense.  It 
rained  anonympus  letters,  treacherous  accusations,  and 
false  reports.  Everything  was  arranged  entirely  between 
the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  never  stirred  from 
his  bedside  during  his  Ulness,  and  was  alone  with  him  most 
of  the  time.  She  had  determined  to  be  herself  the  real 
governess  of  the  Princess,  to  bring  her  up  ia  her  own  way, 
and  to  win  her  affections,  so  that,  while  she  would  be  an 
amusement  for  the  King,  she  should  not  become  dangerous 
to  herself  when  the  time  for  childish  things  had  passed. 
She  thought  also  of  making  use  of  her  to  influence  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  ;  the  more  so  because,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  she  was  no  longer  on  good  terms  with  the  Dukes  de 
Chevreuse  and  de  BeauviUiers,  or  with  their  Duchesses. 
For  that  reason  the  latter  were  excluded  from  the  post  of 
Ladies  of  Honour,  which  they  would  have  filled  so  worthily. 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  object  was  to  place  about  the 
Princess  persons  entirely  devoted  to  herself,  or  of  so  httle 
inteUigence  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  them  ; 
80  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  September,  the  household  was  an- 
noTinced  as  f oUowb  : 

Dangeau,  to  be  Knight  of  Honour. 
The  Duchess  du  Lude,  Lady  of  Honour. 
The  Countess  de  MaUly,  Lady  in  Waiting. 
Tesse,  First  Equerry. 

Ladies  of  the  Palace  in  the  following  order  : 
Madame  de  Dangeau. 
The  Countess  de  Roucy. 
Madame  de  Nogaret. 
The  Marquise  du  Chatelet. 
Madame  de  Montgon. 

Soon  afterwards  Father  Lecomte,  a  Jesuit,  was  ap- 
pointed Confessor  ;  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  Almoner,  a  post 
which  he  had  held  m  the  household  of  the  Dauphiness; 
having  before  that  been  tutor  to  Monseigneur ;  and 
Vmacerf  purchased  from  the  King  the  post  of  first  maitre- 

d'hotel.  ^       ,  •  i.        i 

We  must  now  see  the  reasons  for  these  appomtments, 
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so  far  as  they  were  known,  and  for  that  of  Madame  de 
Castries  to  be  Lady  in  Waiting  to  the  Duchess  of  Chartres 
in  place  of  Madame  de  Mailly. 

For  the  appointment  of  the  Coimt  de  Tesse  the  reasons 
are  obvious,  and  I  have  spoken  sufficiently  of  him  ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Madame  de  Mailly.  As  for  Father 
Lecomte,  it  was  a  thing  arranged  by  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
guided  in  all  things  by  Father  La  Chaise. 

The  Duchess  du  Lude  was  sister  to  the  Duke  de  Sully, 
who  became  a  Knight  of  the  Order  in  1688.  Her  first  hus- 
band was  the  Count  de  Guiche,  famous  for  his  gallantries, 
who  made  a'  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  world  in  his  time  ; 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  much  about  her,  and  they  had 
no  children.  She  was  stiU  beautiful,  and  had  always  been 
virtuous.  She  was  not  clever,  having  only  such  ability  as 
may  be  imparted  by  constant  intercourse  with  the  best 
society,  and  by  a  wish  to  please  everybody,  to  have  friends, 
employments,  and  the  respect  of  the  world.  All  these  she 
had,  because  she  was  the  most  good-natured  of  women, 
rich,  and  always,  wherever  she  was,  keeping  a  good  table 
and  entertaining  freely.  She  was,  however,  mean,  and 
grovelled  before  any  one  who  was  a  favourite  in  high  places, 
no  matter  how  his  favour  might  have  been  acquired.  She 
had  been  Lady  of  the  Palace  to  the  Queen.  Her  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  du  Lude  had  been  one  of  affection 
on  both  sides  :  he  was  Grand-master  of  the  artillery,  stood 
high  in  the  King's  favour,  was  much  in  fashion,  and  kept  a 
great  establishment.  He  died,  leaving  no  children  by  her. 
She  continued  to  live  at  Court,  where  her  open  house,  her 
politeness,  and  her  kindness  procured  her  many  friends  ; 
and  where,  without  the  slightest  necessity  for  it,  she  used 
to  pay  assiduous  court  to  the  Ministers,  and  to  any  one  in 
favour,  even  down  to  the  valets.  Neither  the  King  nor 
Madame  de  Maintenon  liked  her  ;  she  was  hardly  ever  asked 
to  Marly,  and  had  no  share  in  the  distinctions  which  the 
King  used  to  bestow  on  a  small  number  of  ladies.  Such 
was  her  position  when  it  became  necessary  to  choose  a 
Lady  of  Honour  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  Princess  ;  whom  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  determined  to  keep  under  her  own  guidance, 
in  order  that  she  might  become  a  source  of  amusement  to 
the  King  in  his  domestic  circle. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  day  before  the  appointments 
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were  made  known,  the  King,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed 
by  his  carbuncle,  was  conversing  alone  with  Monsieur, 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  Monsieur,  always  iiiquisi- 
tive,  was  trying  to  get  the  King  to  say  something  about  the 
choice  of  a  Lady  of  Honour  ;  and,  while  they  were  talking, 
he  saw  through  the  window  the  Duchess  du  Lude  cross  the 
great  court  in  her  chair  with  her  servants,  on  her  return 
from  Mass.  "There  is  a  lady  passing,"  he  said,  "who 
would  Uke  the  appointment,  and  thinks  she  has  a  chance  of 
it"— and  named  the  Duchess.  "Yes,  indeed,"  said  the 
King,  "  she  would  be  an  excellent  person  to  teach  the 
Princess  how  to  put  on  patches  and  rouge,"  and  added 
some  more  sharp  expressions  of  his  dislike  to  her.  The 
fact  is  that  at  that  time  he  was  more  given  up  to  religion 
than  he  was  afterwards,  and  those  trifles  shocked  him  more. 
Monsieur,  who  did  not  care  in  the  least  about  the  Duchess 
du  Lude,  and  had  only  mentioned  her  by  chance  and  out 
of  curiosity,  made  no  answer  ;  he  went  off  to  dinner,  quite 
certain  that  the  Duchess  had  no  chance. 

Next  day,  about  the  same  time,  he  was  alone  in  his  private 
room  when  an  usher  came  in  and  told  him  that  the  Duchess 
du  Lude  was  appointed  ;  Monsieur  laughed  at  it.  A  few 
minutes  later  M.  de  ChatiUon  entered  with  the  same  news, 
and  Monsieur  still  laughed.  ChatiUon  asked  him  why  he 
would  not  beheve  it,  assuring  him  that  it  was  perfectly 
true,  and  that  the  appointment  was  a  very  good  one.  As 
they  were  talking,  other  people  came  in  and  confirmed  the 
news,  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  impossible  to  disbeheve  it. 
Then  Monsieur  showed  such'  astonishment  that  the  by- 
standers were  surprised,  and  asked  him  the  reason.  Secrecy 
was  not  Monsieur's  strong  point ;  he  told  them  what  the 
King  had  said  not  twenty-four  hours  before,  and  astonished 
them  in  their  turn.  The  story  became  known,  and  excited 
so  much  curiosity  that  at  last  the  reason  of  this  sudden 
change  became  known. 

The  Duchess  du  Lude  knew  that,  among  the  ladies  who 
hoped  for  the  appointment,  there  was  one  to  whom  she 
could  not  hope  to  be  preferred  ;  so  she  had  recourse  to  an 
underground  method.  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  kept 
in  her  service  an  old  woman  who  had  been  her  only  servant 
in  the  time  of  her  poverty  when  she  was  the  widow  Scarron, 
living  on  the  charity  of  her  parish  of  St.  Eustache.  This 
servant,  whom  she  still  called  Nanon,  was  for  other  people 
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Mademoiselle  Balbien ;  and  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
friendship  for  her  procured  her  a  good  deal  of  considera- 
tion. Nanon  was  as  exclusive  as  her  mistress,  dressed  and 
arranged  her  hair  like  her,  and  imitated  her  affectation, 
her  way  of  speaking,  her  manners,  and  her  piety.  She 
was  a  sort  of  witch,  whom  the  Princesses  were  thankful  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  to  and  embrace.  King's  daughters 
though  they  were  ;  and  the  Ministers  who  worked  in 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  room  used  to  bow  very  low  to  her. 

Inaccessible  as  she  was,  she  still  kept  up  acquaintance 
with  some  of  her  friends  of  old  times  ;  and,  fortunately 
for  the  Duchess  du  Lude,  she  had  an  old  woman  with  her 
who  had  been  her  nurse  and  loved  her  passionately,  and 
who  was  also  a  friend  of  Nanon's.  The  Duchess  used  her 
as  ambassadress ;  and  20,000  crowns  in  ready  money 
settled  the  affair  on  the  evening  of  the  very  Saturday  when 
the  King  had  spoken  of  her  to  Monsieur  with  so  much  dis- 
like. Such  are  Courts  !  Here  we  see  a  Nanon  selling  the 
most  briUiant  and  responsible  position  ;  and  a  rich  Duchess, 
of  the  highest  birth,  without  children,  without  ties  of  any 
kind,  free  and  independent  in  every  way,  yet  foolish  enough 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  slave  ! 
Her  joy  was  excessive  ;  but  she  contrived  to  keep  it  within 
bounds,  and  the  majority  joined  with  her  numerous  friends 
in  applauding  her  appointment. 

The  Duchess  d'Arpajon  and  the  Marechale  de  Rochefort 
were  furious  ;  the  latter  complained  loudly  that  the  post 
had  been  promised  to  her,  and  declared  that  only  on  that 
condition  had  she  consented  to  be  Lady  of  Honour  to  the 
Duchess  of  Chartres.  She  cleverly  mixed  up  the  places  of 
Lady  of  Honour  and  Lady  in  Waiting.  It  was  the  latter 
which  she  had  held  in  the  household  of  the  Dauphiness,  and 
which  had  been  promised  her  now.  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  despised  her,  was  angry,  because  she  had  caused  it  to 
be  given  to  Madame  de  Mailly.  She  turned  the  tables  on 
the  Marechale  by  telling  her  that  she  had  only  herself  to 
thank  for  her  disappointment,  because  she  had  taken 
her  daughter's  '  part  so  warmly  that,  out  of  consideration 
for  her,  she  had  not  been  sent  away  from  the  Court.  The 
Marechale  was  taken  in,  and,  though  the  place  was  already 
given  away,  she  abandoned  her  daughter,  who  was  ordered 
to  go  to  Paris  and  not  show  herself  again  at  Court. 

i  Hadame  de  Blansao. 
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This  daughter  was  very  rich.  By  her  first  husband,  with 
whom  she  hved  on  bad  terms,  she  was  the  mother  of 
Nangis,  whom  she  ruined.  When  a  widow  she  became 
enceinte  by  Blansac,  who  was  brought  back  from  the  army 
to  marry  her,  and  she  gave  birth  to  Madame  de  Tonnerre 
on  her  wedding-night.  No  one  could  be  cleverer  than 
she  was  ;  no  one  ever  possessed  a  more  amusing,  quiet, 
refined,  and  delicate  wit ;  and  no  one  better  understood  the 
art  of  suiting  her  conversation  to  her  company.  At  the 
same  time  no  one  ever  had  a  more  false,  spiteful,  dangerous, 
and  artful  disposition  ;  she  could  tell  stories  of  people  with 
such  an  air  of  candour  and  simplicity  as  almost  to  deceive 
those  who  knew  for  a  fact  that  there  was  not  a  wsrd  of 
truth  in  them ;  and  yet  she  was  an  enchanting  siren  from 
whom  there  was  no  safety  except  in  fiight,  even  for  those 
who  understood  her  thoroughly.  Her  conversation  was 
charming  ;  no  one  had  a  more  amusing  or  more  cruel  way 
of  making  people  look  ridiculous,  even  when  there  was 
nothing  really  ridiculous  about  them ;  and  she  seemed  to 
do  it  quite  innocently.  She  carried  gallantry  beyond  all 
bounds  so  long  as  her  face  attracted  lovers  ;  afterwards 
she  became  very  common,  and  in  the  end  ruined  herself 
for  the  lowest  valets. 

Notwithstanding  these  vices,  her  society  was  eagerly 
sought  after  both  in  town  and  at  Court ;  her  rooms  were 
always  full  of  the  best  and  most  brilliant  company,  drawn 
thither  either  by  her  attractions  or  by  fear  of  her  tongue  ; 
and  she  had  many  infiuential  friends  of  both  sexes.  The 
three  daughters  of  the  King  were  rivals  for  her  friendship  ; 
but,  owing  to  her  mother's  position  in  the  household  of  the 
Duchess  of  Chartres,  she  was  more  intimate  with  her  than 
with  the  others,  and  she  governed  her  entirely.  The 
jealousies  and  quarrels  which  arose  out  of  this  intimacy 
were  such  that  Monsieur  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres  posi- 
tively detested  her,  and  got  her  sent  away.  After  a  time 
the  tears  and  wiles  of  the  Duchess  of  Chartres  procured 
her  recall.  She  was  admitted  to  some  private  parties  of 
the  King  at  Marly,  and  her  wit  amused  him  so  much  that 
he  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was 
alarmed,  and  thought  only  of  keeping  her  away  from  the 
King  ;  she  contrived  it  cleverly,  and  then  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  have  her  sent  away  again  for  better  security. 
The  mother  was  laughed  at  for  haviiig  given  up  her  daughter 
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for  the  sake  of  a  place  which  was  no  longer  within  her 
reach  ;  but  the  daughter  had  to  remain  at  Paris  for  a 
long  time. 

The  Duchess  d'Arpajon  had  been  married  when  young 
and  beautiful  to  an  old  man  who  never  left  his  country-house 
at  Severac,  and,  being  left  a  widow  with  an  only  daughter, 
found  herself  involved  in  lawsuits  which  compelled  her 
to  go  to  Paris.  She  had  hardly  ever  been  seen  there  or  at 
Court,  and  went  by  the  name  of  the  Duchess  of  the  Moors. 
She  was  only  a  brevet-Duchess.  Madame  de  Richelieu 
died  soon  after  her  arrival,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
everybody,  the  Duchess  d'Arpajon  succeeded  to  her  place 
as  Lady  of  Honour  to  the  Dauphiness.  She  was  as  much 
surprised  as  any  one  ;  she  had  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  nor  had  her  brother,  M.  de  Beuvron  ;  but  it  was  he 
who  had  obtained  the  appointment  for  her  without  know- 
ing it.  He  had  formerly  been  on  too  good  terms  with 
Madame  Scarron  ;  and  she  never  forgot  old  friends  of 
that  sort. 

Madame  d'Arpajon  was  not  clever,  but  she  had  a  great 
deal  of  sense  and  dignity,  and  no  one  could  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  her  office  better,  or  with  more  satisfaction  to 
society.  She  wished  to  obtain  this  appointment,  and 
asked  for  it ;  every  one  beheved  and  hoped  she  would  get 
it ;  but  the  20,000  crowns  paid  to  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
old  servant  turned  the  scale  against  her.  The  King  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  wished  to  console  her,  and  made  her 
daughter,  Madame  de  Roucy,  Lady  of  the  Palace.  The 
mother  was  not  taken  in  ;  she  was  in  despair ;  the  joy  of 
her  daughter  added  to  her  affliction,  as  did  the  inevitable 
separation  from  her,  for  she  loved  her  daughter,  and  saw 
that  in  future  she  would  be  in  a  place  where  she  could  not 
with  propriety  go  to  see  her  often.  She  could  not  bear 
the  blow,  and  soon  afterwards  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy  of  which 
she  died. 

This  attempt  to  console  Madame  d'Arpajon,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  two  sisters-in-law,  Madame  de  Roucy 
and  Madame  de  Blansac,  the  one  made  Lady  of  the  Palace 
and  the  other  sent  away  from  the  Court,  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  mortification  of  the  Marechale  de  Rochefort. 
She  was  first  cousin  to  the  Duchess  du  Lude,  and  had  lived 
a  good  deal  in  her  society.  She  would  hardly  see  her  after 
this,  and  received  her  advances  very  coldly.    At  last,  after 
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some  time  spent  in  lamentation,  she  was  appeased  by  the 
offer  to  her  son,  the  Marquis  de  Rochefort,  of  the  post  of 
menin  '  to  Monseigneur,  without  his  asking  for  it. 

Dangeau  was  a  gentleman  of  Beauce,  who  had  been  a 
Huguenot  in  his  younger  days  ;  all  the  members  of  his 
family  who  were  independent  were  of  that  religion.  He 
was  not  without  a  certain  cleverness,  especially  in  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  how  to  conduct  himself.  He  was 
very  honourable  and  trustworthy.  He  obtained  a  footing 
in  the  Court,  which  at  that  time  was  entirely  given  over  to 
love  and  feasting,  by  means  of  card-playing,  and  in  this 
way  got  into  the  best  society.  He  made  all  his  money  by 
play,  but  had  the  good  luck  never  to  be  suspected  of  cheat- 
ing ;  he  was  good-natured  in  the  way  of  lending  money. 
He  made  some  friends,  and,  as  he  could  always  be  trusted, 
they  were  real  ones  and  very  useful  to  him.  He  paid  court 
to  the  King's  mistresses  ;  their  love  of  play  caused  them 
to  ask  him  to  their  parties  ;  they  treated  him  with  familiarity 
and  made  him  known  to  the  King.  He  could  make  verses  ; 
he  was  good-looking  and  gallant ;  he  soon  had  a  share  in 
all  the  amusements  of  the  Court,  though  still  in  an  inferior 
position. 

About  the  time  when  the  great  additions  to  the  palace  of 
Versailles  were  begun  he  was  playing  cards  one  day  with 
the  King  and  Madame  de  Montespan  ;  the  King,  whom  he 
had  teased  with  requests  for  rooms  in  the  palace  at  a  time 
when  many  other  people  were  asking  the  same  thing, 
began  joking  with  him  about  his  talent  for  verse-making, 
and  suddenly  offered  him  some  very  difficult  rhymes  to  fiU 
up,  promising  that  he  should  have  his  rooms  if  he  could  do 
it  on  the  spot.  Dangeau  accepted  the  challenge,  filled  up 
all  the  rhymes,  and  in  this  way  obtained  a  lodging.  He 
next  purchased  the  post  of  Reader  to  the  King,  which  had 
no  duties  attached  to  it,  but  gave  him  the  privilege  of  the 
entree  at  the  little  coucher,  etc.  By  his  assiduity  he  earned 
the  command  of  the  King's  infantry  regiment,  which  he 
did  not  keep  long.  He  was  afterwards  sent  on  a  mission  to 
England,  and  on  his  return  bought  the  post  of  Governor  of 
Touraine.  By  good  luck  for  him,  M.  de  Richelieu  had  such 
heavy  losses  at  play  that  he  was  forced  to  seU  his  post  of 

1  Prom  the  Spanish  menino.  Young  men  of  noble  birth  brought  up 
with  the  Royal  Princes  were  so  called  at  Madrid ;  similarly,  the  Prin- 
cesses had  meninaa. 
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Knight  of  Honour  to  the  Dauphiness.  Dangeau  did  not 
allow  so  good  an  opportunity  to  slip ;  he  gave  500,000  livres 
for  the  appointment,  which  made  a  sort  of  seigneur  of  him, 
and  opened  the  way  to  the  Order,  which  he  received  in  1688. 
He  lost  his  post  at  the  death  of  the  Dauphiness,  but  he  had 
another  as  menin  to  Monseigneur,  so  he  was  well  secured 
on  aU  sides. 

Among  the  Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Dauphiness  was  a 
young  lady  who  belonged  to  a  German  Chapter,  extremely 
pretty,  with  the  figure  of  a  nymph  ;  fuU  of  grace  in  body 
and  mind.  She  was  not  clever,  but  sensible,  and  her  virtue 
was  above  suspicion.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Count 
von  Lowestein  by  a  sister  of  the  Cardinal  Furstemberg  who 
made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  and  was  then  in  high 
favour  at  Court.  These  Lowesteins  are  of  the  Palatine 
House,  but  of  a  branch  descended  from  what  they  call  a 
left-handed  marriage,  which  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly 
legitimate.  The  issue  of  such  a  marriage  cannot  inherit 
the  dignities  of  the  family,  though  they  receive  a  large 
share  of  its  wealth,  and  they  have  the  rank  of  Count  instead 
of  that  of  Prince. 

Cardinal  Furstemberg,  who  was  fond  of  his  niece,  wished 
to  find  her  a  husband.  She  was  a  favourite  with  the  King 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  liked  pretty  faces.  Like 
most  German  ladies,  she  was  badly  off.  Dangeau's  first 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Morin  "  the  Jew,"  and  sister  of  the 
Marechale  d'Estrees,  had  died  long  ago,  leaving  him  one 
daughter  married,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  she  was  sup- 
posed to  have,  to  the  Duke  de  Montfort.  He  felt  that  a 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Lowestein  would  be  a  great 
aUiance  for  him,  and  presented  himself  as  a  suitor.  She 
had  aU  the  pride  of  her  country  ;  she  saw  the  poor  stuff 
which  was  concealed  under  so  many  ornaments,  and  refused 
him.  The  King,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  Dauphiness 
interceded  for  him  ;  the  Cardinal,  her  uncle,  was  in  favour 
of  the  marriage,  and  induced  her  to  consent.  Marshal  and 
Madame  de  Villeroy  gave  the  wedding-party  ;  and  Dan- 
geau fancied  himseli  Elector  Palatine. 

He  was  a  most  excellent  man,  but  his  longing  to  be  a 
seigneur  had  turned  his  head ;  he  was  full  of  absurdities, 
and  Madame  de  Montespan  said  of  him,  with  as  much  truth 
as  humour,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  like  him,  and 
equally  impossible  to  avoid  laughing  at  him.     His  natural 
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silliness,  joined  to  the  meanness  of  a  courtier,  and  plastered 
over  with  the  pride  of  a  pinchbeck  seigneur,  formed  a  com- 
position which  received  its  finishing  touch  when  the  King 
made  him  Grand-master  of  the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus.  He 
did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  the  position,  and  used  to 
ape  the  King  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Order,  to  which  the 
courtiers  went  in  crowds  to  laugh,  so  much  so  that  it  was 
positively  scandalous  ;  and  he  fancied  all  the  time  that 
they  were  admiring  him.  Madame  de  Dangeau  was  the 
first  Lady  of  Honour,  as  there  were  no  titled  ladies  among 
them,  and  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Knight  of  Honour.  Her 
birth,  virtue,  and  beauty,  and  her  conduct  with  a  husband 
who  was  the  King's  choice  but  not  hers,  caused  her  appoint- 
ment to  meet  with  general  approval. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  reasons  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Madame  de  Roucy  when  speaking  of  her  mother, 
Madame  d'Arpajon.  She  was  a  very  ugly  person,  not 
without  ability  ;  vainglorious  and  full  of  ambition  ;  ex- 
travagantly fond  of  court  life,  and  mad  about  the  smallest 
distinction,  with  a  bitter  tongue,  and  often  engaged  in 
quarrels ;  always  occupied  with  her  affairs,  which  she 
ruined  by  her  obstinacy,  ill-temper,  and  bad  management ; 
envious  and  mahgnant,  and  consequently  much  disliked ; 
and,  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  her  picture,  she  never 
missed  High  Mass  at  her  parish  church,  and  usually  re- 
ceived the  Communion  once  a  week.  Her  husband  was 
remarkable  for  nothing  except  a  handsome  though  strong- 
ly marked  countenance.  He  was  a  spendthrift,  always 
gambling  and  always  losing  ;  his  want  of  sense  was  an 
advantage  to  him,  because  no  one  was  jealous  of  him  ;  his 
familiarity  with  the  valets  made  him  popular.  The  ladies 
were  also  on  his  side,  for  he  just  Suited  them,  and,  with  all 
his  stupidity,  he  had  great  knowledge  of  court  life,  acquired 
by  long  familiarity  with  the  best  society.  He  was  intimate 
with  Monseigneur,  and  the  King  treated  him  well  for  the 
sake  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  Marshals  de  Duras  and 
de  Lorge.  The  two  Marshals  were  his  maternal  uncles, 
and  had  treated  him  and  his  brothers  like  their  own  chil- 
dren ever  since  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had 
forced  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Roye,  his  father  and 
mother,  to  leave  the  country.  He  used  to  say  most  absurd 
things,  which,nevertheless,  had  very  often  some  sense  in  them. 

Madame  de  Nogaret  was  a  widow,  whose  husband,  killed 
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at  Fleurus,  always  went  by  the  name  of  His  Impertinence. 
They  had  not  lived  happily  together,  and  she  had  no  chil- 
dren. She  was  sister  to  Biron,  and  first-cousin  to  the 
Marechale  de  VUleroy,  with  whom  she  was  very  intimate. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  great  deal  of  wit,  with  a  simple  and 
unaffected  manner,  extremely  agreeable  ;  and,  though  she 
cared  for  nobody,  was  not  without  friends.  She  had  hardly 
anything  to  Uve  on,  and  no  home  except  the  Court.  She 
was  stout  and  ugly,  but  her  pleasant  expression  made  up 
for  it.  Circumstances  had  caused  her  to  become  intimate 
with  Monseigneur,  who  was  particularly  fond  of  her  and  of 
her  sister  ;  it  was  to  this  that  she  owed  her  appointment 
as  Lady  of  the  Palace.  She  was  not  at  all  malevolent ;  i£ 
she  had  been  so  her  wit  would  have  caused  her  to  be  feared  ; 
but  she  had  the  good  sense  to  prefer  being  Uked. 

Madame  d'O  was  quite  a  different  sort  of  person.  Guil- 
leragues,  her  father,  was  a  Gascon,  witty  and  amusing,  with 
many  friends,  at  whose  expense  he  Hved,  having  squandered 
all  his  own  money.  He  had  been  intimate  with  Madame 
Scarron,  who  did  not  forget  him  in  the  time  of  her  pros- 
perity, but  procured  him  the  post  of  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, to  give  him  a  chance  of  restoring  his  fortunes  ; 
but  there,  as  everywhere  else,  he  continued  to  squander 
everjrthing.  He  died  there,  leaving  only  this  daughter, 
who  had  some  beauty.  ViUers,  a  heutenant  in  the  navy, 
was  an  officer  in  the  ship  which  brought  her  and  her  mother 
back  to  Europe  ;  he  fell  in  love  with  her  and  married  her 
before  they  arrived  in  France.  Madame  de  GuUleragues 
took  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  to  Paris  and  presented 
them  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  took  compassion  on 
them.  Not  long  afterwards  VUlers  gave  out  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  d'O,  and  assumed  their  name  and 
arms.  There  could  not  be  greater  intriguers  than  he  and 
his  wife,  nor  greater  beggars.  They  succeeded  so  weU  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon  that  M.  d'O  was  made  governor  to 
the  Count  de  Toulouse  and  administrator  of  his  household. 
That  gave  him  a  position,  a  good  income,  and  continual 
relations  with  the  King,  with  the  right  of  entree  to  the 
King's  private  room  at  almost  any  hour.  He  and  his  wife 
were  lodged  in  the  apartments  of  the  Count  de  Toulouse, 
where  a  plentiful  table  was  provided  for  them.  They  did 
not  neglect  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  enjoyed  her  favour 
as  long  as  she  remained  at  Court.     They  kept  up  their 
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association  with   h.er   afterwards,   because   the   Count   de 
Toulouse  had  a  great  affection  for  her.. 

D'O  had,  by  degrees,  altered  his  outward  conduct.    He 
and  his  wife  sought  theic  fortunes  by  quite  opposite  methods, 
which,  however,  had  been  well  concerted  between  them. 
The  husband  was  a  tall  man,,  of  cold  manners,  with  no 
ability  except  in  scheming  and  in  the  art  of  imposing  on 
fools  by  a  supercilious  silence  and  a  look  of  grave  austerity. 
He  had  the  pompous  demeanour  of  a  professed  devotee  ;  he 
was  an  assiduous  attendant  at  the  services  in  the  chapel 
and  might  be  seen  praying  there  at  other  times.     He  fre- 
quented the  society  only  of  people  in  office,  or  favourites, 
from  whom  he  might  get  something ;  and  they,  on  their  side' 
kept  on  good  terms  with  him,  on  account  of  his  access  to 
the  King.     He  took  care  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  pupU, 
in  order  to  remain  in  his  confidence  later  on,  when  his 
functions  as  Governor  should  have  come  to  an  end ;   and 
he  succeeded  so  well  that  they  both  remained  with  the  Count 
de  Toulouse  after  he  was  grown  up,  with  the  entire  control 
of  his  domestic  administration. 

Madame  d'O's  way  of  living  was  quite  different.    She 
was  clever,  witty,  and  amusing  ;   anxious  to  please  every- 
body.    Her  thoughts  were  always  runniag  on  romantic 
and  gallant  adventures,  for  others  as  well  as  for  herself. 
She  kept  an  excellent  cook,  and  her  house  was  much  fre- 
quented in  consequence.     Her  disposition  to  favour  affairs 
of  gallantry  was  convenient  to  many  people ;   but  she  did 
not  allow  every  one  to  profit  by  it,  only  those  who  were 
nkely  to  be  useful  to  her.     When  the  Count  de  Toulouse 
was   growing   into   manhood   she   afforded  him   facilities 
which  pleased  him.     She  thus  made  intimate  friends  among 
old  and  young  by  intrigues  of  various  kinds,  and,  as  she 
could  carry  out  her  schemes  better  at  home  than  elsewhere, 
she  hardly  ever  went  out ;    never  without  having  some 
object  in  view.     This  devoted  couple  were,   therefore,  a 
strange  contrast ;  on  one  side,  love  of  piety  and  retirement  ; 
on  the  other,  conduct  of  a  totally  different  kind,  which, 
however,  was  never  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  discre- 
tion.    Madame    d'O   admitted  openly  that   she  liked  the 
world,  pleasure,  and  good  cheer ;    as  for  the  husband,  his 
appearance,  austerity,  and  manners  reminded  one  so  much 
of  a  Pharisee  that  I  always  felt  inclined  to  cut  the  skirts 
of  his  coat  into  fringes. 
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To  make  a  long  story  short,  all  their  scheming  resulted 
in  Madame  d'O  becoming  a  Lady  of  the  Palace.  If  her 
husband  had  been  in  the  service  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood 
instead  of  in  that  <jf  the  Count  de  Toulouse  it  would  have 
been  quite  enough  to  exclude  her  ;  but  the  Kiag  had 
shown  his  preference  for  his  natural  children  by  allowing 
their  servants  to  eat  at  his  table,  to  enter  the  royal  car- 
riages, and  to  go  to  Marly  without  asking  permission — 
privileges  which  even  M.  le  Due  had  never  been  able  to 
obtain  for  his  attendants,  though  he  was  the  King's  son- 
in-law. 

It  happened  once  (after  M.  le  Due's  marriage)  that  Mon- 
seigneur,  after  a  long  run  with  the  wolf-hounds,  was  riding 
back  with  Sainte-Maure  and  D'Urfe,  having  missed  his 
carriage.  On  the  way  he  came  across  a  carriage  belonging 
to  M.  le  Due,  in  which  were  SaintraiUes,  who  was  on  M.  le 
Due's  staff,  and  the  Chevaher  de  SUlery,  who  was  on  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Conti.  They  had  met  this  carriage  and 
had  got  into  it,  waiting  to  see  if  M.  le  Due  or  the  Prince  of 
Conti  would  come  that  way.  Monseigneur  took  the  car- 
riage to  drive  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Versailles,  a  consider- 
able distance,  told  Sainte-Maure  and  d'Urfe  to  get  in  with 
him,  and  left  SaintraiUes  and  Sillery  by  the  roadside, 
though  there  was  room  for  them  in  the  carriage.  But,  as 
he  was  a  good-natured  man,  he  felt  some  compunction,  and 
that  evening,  to  see  what  the  King  would  say  about  it,  he 
told  him  the  story,  adding  that  he  had  not  ventured  to 
ask  those  gentlemen  to  get  in  with  him.  "  I  should  think 
not !  "  said  the  King,  in  a  haughty  tone ;  "  a  carriage  in 
which  you  are  seated  is  your  own  for  the  time  being  :  and 
it  is  not  for  servants  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  to  sit  in  it 
with  you  !  " 

Madame  du  Chastelet  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Marshal  de  Bellefonds,  and,  like  Madame  de  Nogaret,  had 
been  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Dauphiness.  She  had  married 
the  Marquis  du  Chastelet,  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  birth, 
of  a  family  which  claims  to  be  a  branch  of  the  House  of 
Lorraine.  The  genealogies  go  back  to  such  ancient  times 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  claim  is  well- 
founded  or  not.  M.  du  Chastelet  was  a  man  of  little  ability 
and  difficult  to  get  on  with,  but  full  of  honour  and  valour  ; 
he  was  poor  and  in  bad  health,  but  a  very  good  and  dis- 
tinguished officer.  His  wife  was  virtue  and  piety  per- 
1—13 
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Bonified,  always  kind,  gentle,  and  pleasant ;  everybody 
Uked  her  and  sought  her  society.  She  lived  with  her 
mother  and  husband  at  Vincennes,  of  which  her  nephew, 
BeUefonds,  was  Governor.  They  came  little  to  Court, 
and  could  not  afford  to  live  at  Paris.  The  King  had  always 
liked  Marshal  de  BeUefonds,  although  he  had  practicaUy 
allowed  him  to  die  of  hunger.  His  favour,  though  he  was 
dead,  and  the  virtues  of  his  daughter  procured  her  appoint- 
ment as  Lady  of  the  Palace,  without  her  having  dreamt  of 
such  a  thing.     The  appointment  was  highly  approved  of. 

Madame  de  Montgon  had  never  thought  of  it  either. 
She  was  then  at  her  husband's  place  in  Auvergne,  while  he 
was  with  the  army  ;  but  she  had  a  mother  to  think  for  her, 
who  never  stirred  from  Madame  de  Maintenon's  side  :  it 
was  Madame  d'Heudicourt,  about  whose  origin  I  must 
say  something.  Marshal  d'Albret,  descended  from  an 
illegitimate  branch  of  that  great  but  extinct  family,  had  a 
grandmother  who  was  by  birth  a  Pons.  He  had  two 
young  ladies  of  that  name  living  with  him  at  Paris  ;  they 
were  poor,  and  he  looked  upon  them  as  his  nieces.  He 
made  a  marriage  between  the  elder  of  the  two  and  his 
brother,  who  had  no  children  by  her  ;  she  was  called 
Madame  de  Miossens,  and  was  so  taU  that  she  struck  terror 
into  people.  The  younger  sister  was  lovely,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Marshal  and  many  others. 

Madame  Scarron,  a  young  and  handsome  widow,  gallant, 
and  in  great  poverty,  was  introduced  by  her  friends  to 
the  Hotel  d'Albret,  where  her  wit  and  her  modest,  respect- 
ful manners  charmed  the  Marshal  and  his  guests.  The 
Marshal  was  first  cousin  to  M.  de  Montespan  ;  it  was  at  his 
house  that  Madame  de  Montespan  first  met  Madame 
Scarron,  and  took  a  liking  to  her.  Mademoiselle  de  Pons 
married  M.  d'Heudicourt,  for  whom  Marshal  d'Albret  pro- 
cured the  appointment  of  Master  of  the  Wolf-hounds  ; 
she  had  a  daughter  about  the  same  age  as  M.  du  Maine,  or 
a  Uttle  older.  When  Madame  Scarron  took  charge  of 
Madame  de  Montespan's  children  she  persuaded  her  to 
allow  this  little  girl  to  be  with  them  as  a  playmate.  They 
were  brought  up  at  first  in  mystery  and  obscurity,  but 
when  they  were  produced  at  Court  the  little  Heudicourt 
remained  with  them. 

Madame  Scarron,  when  she  became  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  never  forgot  her  old  friends  of  the  Hotel  d'Albret. 
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She  always  liked  and  protected  Madame  d'Heudicourt, 
and  was  particularly  fond  of  the  daughter  whom  she  had 
brought  up.  She  helped  in  arranging  her  marriage  with 
Montgon.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  Auvergne,  named 
Cordebceuf ,  of  no  very  distinguished  family  ;  his  courage 
was  not  supposed  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  abilities,  but  he 
was,  nevertheless,  devoted  to  the  service.  He  was  with 
the  army  on  the  Rhine,  when  his  wife,  to  the  scandal  of 
the  whole  Court,  was  appointed  Lady  of  the  Palace.  She 
was  an  ugly  woman,  but  abounding  with  a  charming  and 
sparkling  wit ;  no  one  could  be  funnier  or  more  amusing, 
and  she  was  spiteful  in  proportion.  Like  her  mother,  she 
used  to  amuse  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  at 
other  people's  expense  with  great  liveliness  and  humour. 

All  this  Uttle  troop  set  off  to  meet  the  Princess,  except 
Madame  de  Mailly,  who  was  enceinte,  and  Madame  du 
Chastelet,  who  stayed  behind  in  order  to  give  what  little 
time  remained  at  her  disposal  to  her  mother,  the  Marechale 
de  Bellefonds.  She  gave  offence  by  doing  so,  and  instead 
of  the  third  place,  which  had  very  properly  been  intended 
for  her,  she  only  had  the  fifth.  Madame  de  Montgon  did 
not  go  either ;  she  was  too  far  off,  at  her  husband's  place 
in  Auvergne. 
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Birth  of  my  datighter^I  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  my  regiment 
and  return  rather  earlier  than  usual — Kind  reception  by  the  King — 
A  mahcioua  report  about  me — I  let  my  tradueers  know  what  I  think 
of  them — M.  de  la  Trappe — His  portrait  taken  on  the  sly — Arrival 
of  the  Princess  of  Savoy — Her  charming  behaviour — Plenipotentiaries 
named  to  arrange  terms  of  peace — The  Prince  of  Conti  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Poland — Madame  la  Duchesse  gets  into 
trouble — Madame  de  Castries. 

No  action  of  importance  occurred  this  year  either  in 
Flanders  or  on  the  Rhine.  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  received 
considerable  reinforcements  which  brought  his  army  up  to 
double  the  strength  of  that  of  Marshal  de  Choiseul,  and  he 
threatened  the  siege  of  PhUipsburg.  The  Marshal,  how- 
ever, manoeuvred  skilfully  and  formed  an  entrenched  camp 
near  Spirebach  ;  the  enemy  was  eventually  compelled  to 
retire  for  want  of  forage  and  provisions.  Marshal  de 
Choiseul  was  much  hampered  by  the  iU-wiU  of  the  Marquis 
d'Harcourt,  commanding  the  second  army,  who,  relying 
on  the  support  of  his  friend  Barbesieux,  refused  to  co- 
operate with  him. 

After  the  middle  of  October  I  wished  to  return  to  Paris. 
Madame  de  Saint-Simon  had  lost  her  grandfather,  M.  Fre- 
mont, and  on  the  7th  of  September  had  given  birth  to  a 
daughter.  The  Marshal  gave  me  leave  to  go  ;  he  had 
treated  me  with  politeness  and  attention,  and  admitted 
me  to  his  confidence  to  such  an  extent  that,  at  my  age,  I 
felt  highly  honoured.  I  knew  aU  that  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt,  and  he  had  shown  me  the 
report  which  he  sent  to  the  King.  He  asked  me  to  tell  the 
Duke  de  BeauviUiers  aU  the  particulars,  and  to  request  his 
support,  which  I  did,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Marshal. 

On  arriving  at  Paris  I  found  that  the  Court  was  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  As  I  had  left  the  army  rather  sooner  than 
usual,  I  did  not  wish  the  King  to  hear  of  my  arrival  before 
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he  saw  me,  lest  he  should  think  I  had  come  without  leave. 
I  also  wished  to  see  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers,  in  order  to 
acquit  myself  of  the  Marshal's  commission.  I  therefore 
hastened  to  Fontainebleau,  where  I  was  very  well  received. 
The  King  spoke  kindly  to  me,  as  he  always  did  when  I  re- 
turned ;  he  said  I  had  come  back  rather  early,  but  that  it 
was  of  no  consequence. 

I  had  a  design  in  my  head,  to  be  mentioned  presently, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  Paris  as  soon 
as  I  had  paid  my  respects,  and  I  was  just  getting  into 
my  carriage  after  the  King's  lever  when  LouviUe  drew  me 
aside.  He  told  me  that  I  was  reported  to  have  replied  to 
the  King  that  I  had  preferred  to  hasten  to  him  immedi- 
ately, rather  than  spend  some  days  at  Paris,  as  other 
young  officers  did  with  their  mistresses.  On  hearing  this 
the  blood  rushed  to  my  face.  I  went  back  to  the  King's 
room,  where  there  were  still  a  good  many  people,  and  there 
repeated  publicly  what  LouviUe  had  told  me,  adding  that  I 
would  gladly  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to  know  who  had 
invented  such  a  disgraceful  story.  If  I  did,  I  said,  I 
would  give  him  the  he  direct  and  a  good  beating  as  well, 
to  teach.him  and  other  rascals  to  calumniate  men  of  honour. 
I  stayed  all  day  at  Fontainebleau,  seeking  out  aU  my 
acquaintances  to  use  the  same  language  to  them,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  scoundrel,  whoever  he  might 
be,  would  hear  of  my  threats,  and  profit  by  the  lesson  in 
futtire. 

My  angry  words  caused  a  sensation.  Marshal  de  Lorge, 
though  he  had  been  present  on  duty  when  I  paid  my 
respects  to  the  King,  and  knew  that  I  had  had  no  time  to 
make  any  answer  whatever  to  his  remarks,  blamed  me  for 
speaking  so  loudly  and  angrily  in  the  King's  house,  and 
even  in  his  presence.  Several  other  old  seigneurs  were  of 
his  opinion.  I  let  them  talk,  for  they  told  me  nothing 
that  I  did  not  know  already  ;  but  of  two  evils  I  had  chosen 
the  least,  which  was  a  reprimand  from  the  King,  or  at  worst 
a  few  days  in  the  BastiUe  ;  and  I  had  avoided  a  greater 
one,  namely,  the  risk  of  being  supposed,  at  my  age,  and 
when  I  was  stiU  little  known  in  society,  to  have  basely 
curried  favour  with  the  King  by  repeating  things  to  the 
disadvantage  of  other  young  officers.  The  King  knew 
nothing  of  the  affair,  or  was  good  enough  to  pretend  that 
he  did  not.     The  noise  that  I  made  put  a  stop  to  the 
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calumny  in  a  way  creditable  to  myself,  and  I  went  ofiE  to 
carry  out  the  design  already  hinted  at. 

The  afEection  and  admiration  which  I  felt  for  M.  de  la 
Trappe  made  me  wish  to  have  a  likeness  of  him  ;  but  his 
humility  was  such  that  no  one  dared  ask  his  permission  to 
take  his  portrait.  Some  slight  sketches  had  been  taken  of 
him  in  his  chapel,  and  medals  struck  from  these  sketches 
which  were  fairly  like  him  ;  but  that  was  not  enough  for 
me.  He  had  now  become  very  infirm,  and  never  appeared 
in  any  place  where  there  was  a  chance  of  sketching  him 
iinawares.  Rignault  was  at  that  time  the  best  portrait- 
painter  in  Europe  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  him  to 
leave  Paris,  and  I  had  consulted  with  him  to  see  whether 
he  would  undertake  to  paint  a  picture  from  memory.  It 
was,  perhaps,  this  unusual  condition  which  attracted  him. 
I  did  not  wish  my  visits  to  La  Trappe  to  become  known  ; 
I  therefore  stipulated  with  Rignault  that  he  should  keep 
the  matter  entirely  to  himself,  and  that,  if  he  made  a  copy 
of  his  picture,  he  should  not  show  it  to  any  one  till  I  gave 
him  leave,  which  might  not  be  for  years.  I  agreed  to  pay 
him  1,000  crowns  down,  and  all  his  expenses.  I  had 
previously  arranged  matters  with  the  new  Abbot,  with 
M.  Maisne,  M.  de  la  Trappe's  secretary,  and  with  M.  de 
Sairit-Louis,  an  ex-Brigadier  of  cavalry  who  had  retired 
thither  many  years  before,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  again.  They  aU  agreed  with  me  in  wishing  to 
have  the  portrait. 

On  my  return  from  Fontainebleau,  therefore,  I  went 
straight  to  La  Trappe  with  Rignault,  having  given  notice 
to  my  accomplices.  I  told  M.  de  la  Trappe  that  an  officer 
of  my  acquaintance  was  so  anxious  to  see  him  that  I  begged 
him  to  consent,  although  I  knew  he  hardly  saw  any  one ; 
I  added  that,  as  I  had  given  this  officer  some  encourage- 
ment, he  was  on  the  point  of  arriving,  that  he  stammered 
dreadfully,  and  would  not  attempt  to  talk  to  him,  but 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  him.  M.  de  la  Trappe  smiled 
good-naturedly,  thought  the  officer  very  inquisitive  about 
nothing,  but  consented  to  see  him.  In  the  morning  the 
new  Abbot,  M.  Maisne,  and  I  took  Rignault  into  the  little 
room  where  I  usually  had  my  interview  with  M.  de  la 
Trappe  ;  he  found  it  all  that  he  could  wish  so  far  as  the 
light  was  concerned,  and  chose  a  place  where  he  could 
eit  without  fear  of  interruption. 
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In  the  afternoon  I  presented  my  officer  to  M.  de  la 
Trappe,  and  he  was  with  us  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  ;  his  difficulty  in  speaking  was  an  excuse  for  his  taking 
little  part  in  the  conversation ;  and  he  went  off  to  throw 
his  impressions  on  to  canvas.  I  remained  some  time 
longer  with  M.  de  la  Trappe,  who  suspected  nothing,  and 
pitied  the  infirmity  of  the  poor  officer.  Next  day  the  same 
thing  was  repeated,  though  I  had  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading M.  de  la  Trappe  to  consent  to  another  interview. 
I  hoped  nothing  more  would  be  necessary,  and  what  I  saw 
of  the  picture  bore  me  out,  it  seemed  so  good  and  hfe-like ; 
but,  as  Rignault  said  positively  that  he  must  have  a  third 
sitting,  I  had  to  obtain  one  from  M.  de  la  Trappe.  At  first 
he  refused  absolutely.  He  said  so  many  visits  were  ridi- 
culous ;  he  could  not  understand  why  I  wished  him  to  see 
a  man  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  who  had  nothing  to 
say  to  him  ;  however,  at  last  he  consented  on  the  under- 
standing that  this  visit  was  really  to  be  the  last,  and  that 
I  would  not  tease  him  any  more.  I  told  Rignault  he  must 
arrange  accordingly  ;  he  assured  me  that  half  an  hour 
would  be  quite  enough,  and  kept  his  word. 

When  he  had  gone  out  M.  de  la  Trappe  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  way  in  which  this  sort  of  dumb  man  had 
stared  at  him.  I  explained  that  he  was  extremely  inquisi- 
tive, and  had  long  wished  to  see  him  ;  that  he  had  con- 
fessed to  me  that  he  had  been  unable  to  take  his  eyes  off 
him,  especially  as  he  could  not  take  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion. I  hastened  to  change  the  subject,  for  my  explana- 
tion was  certainly  not  very  plausible,  and  I  was  afraid  lest 
M.  de  la  Trappe  might  have  some  suspicion  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  However,  as  good  luck  would  have  it, 
he  never  suspected  anything. 

The  portrait  was  a  masterpiece.  The  likeness  was  per- 
fect ;  nothing  was  wanting  to  it.  The  dignity,  serenity, 
and  mildness  of  the  countenance  ;  the  animated  and  noble 
expression  of  the  eyes,  so  difficult  to  render ;  the  calm, 
wise,  refined  look  of  a  man  whose  soul  is  at  peace — all  was 
faithfully  depicted,  even  the  gracious  beauty  which  lin- 
gered on  the  face,  worn  though  it  was  by  age,  penances, 
and  suffering.  Rignault  was  dehghted  at  having  achieved 
success  under  such  unexampled  difficulties  ;  his  vanity 
made  him  break  his  word  to  me,  in  spite  of  the  1,000  crowns 
which  I  paid  him  directly  he  got  back  to  Paris ;   he  could 
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not  resist  showing  his  masterpiece  before  he  sent  it  to  me 
three  months  later  ;  and  his  greed  caused  him  to  make 
copies  which  brought  him  in,  by  his  own  confession,  more 
than  25,000  Hvres.  I  was  much  annoyed  at  my  secret 
becoming  known  in  this  way,  but  the  possession  of  such  a 
portrait  consoled  me,  not  to  speak  of  the  satisfaction  of 
leaving  to  posterity  the  hkeness  of  so  great  and  accom- 
plished a  man.^  I  did  not  venture  to  tell  him  personally 
what  I  had  done,  but  when  I  left  La  Trappe  I  made  my 
confession  in  a  letter,  in  which  I  begged  his  forgiveness. 
He  was  very  much  hurt  and  displeased ;  still,  he  could  not 
bear  mahce  against  me.  He  wrote  back,  reminding  me  of 
the  saying  of  a  Roman  emperor,  that  he  hked  treachery, 
but  disliked  traitors  ;  he  said  his  feelings  were  just  the 
contrary:  he  loved  the  traitor,  but  could  not  help  being 
angry  at  the  treason.  I  got  back  to  Paris  the  day  before 
the  King  was  to  arrive  with  the  Princess  at  Fontainebleau 
from  Montargis  ;  and  I  was  there  when  he  ahghted  from 
his  carriage.  I  hoped  that  in  this  way  my  httle  journey 
would  be  kept  quite  secret. 

The  Princess  had  arrived  on  the  16th  of  October  at  the 
bridge  of  Beauvoisin,  where  she  was  met  by  her  new  house- 
hold ;  the  next  day  she  said  farewell  without  a  tear  to  her 
Italian  attendants,  none  of  whom  followed  her  except 
one  waiting-maid  and  a  doctor,  and  they  were  both  sent 
back  very  soon  afterwards.  The  King  gave  orders  that 
she  was  to  be  treated  in  every  way  like  a  Daughter  of 
France,  as  if  she  were  already  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  She  travelled  by  short  stages.  On  Sunday, 
the  4th  of  November,  the  King,  Monseigneur,  and  Monsieur 
went  separately  to  Montargis,  where  the  Princess  arrived 
at  six  in  the  evening,  and  was  received  by  the  King  as  she 
alighted  from  her  carriage.  He  conducted  her  to  the 
apartments  prepared  for  her  in  the  same  house  where  he 
lodged  himself,  and  presented  Monseigneur,  Monsieur,  and 
the  Duke  of  Chartres  to  her. 

Every  one  was  astonished  at  the  reports  of  her  charming  be- 
haviour ;  she  was  not  shy,  and  paid  compliments  cleverly  ; 
the  King  was  delighted  with  her.  He  praised  and  caressed 
her  continually,   and  hastened  to   send  off   a  courier  to 

1  Saint-Simon  bequeathed  this  interesting  picture  to  the  Abbey  of  La 
Trappe ;  and,  according  to  M.  de  Boislisle,  it  was  still  in  possession  of  the 
monks  when  this  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Memoirs  was  printed.  It 
was  shown  at  an  exhibition  of  historical  portraits  in  1878. 
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Madame  de  Maintenon  to  tell  her  how  much  he  was  pleased. 
About  five  o'clock  next  day  they  arrived  at  Fontainebleau, 
where  the  whole  Court  was  assembled  on  the  horse-shoe 
terrace,  in  the  Cour  du  Cheval-Blanc,  and  with  the  crowd 
below  made  a  magnificent  spectacle.  The  King  gave  his 
hand  to  the  Princess,  who  looked  as  if  she  came  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  led  her  slowly  to  the  tribune,  and  thence  to 
her  own  apartments,  where  Madame  was  awaiting  her 
with  the  ladies  of  the  Court.  The  King  presented  the 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Blood,  and  then  told  Mon- 
sieur to  present  everybody,  and  to  take  care  that  she 
saluted  those  who  were  entitled  to  it.  He  then  went  off 
to  rest.  Monsieur  remained  standing  by  her  side,  naming 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  came  to  kiss  the  skirt  of  her 
dress,  and  telling  her  to  kiss  those  who  were  entitled  to 
that  honour,  namely,  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Blood, 
Dukes  and  Duchesses,  and  other  persons  having  a  right 
to  a  tabouret,  and  Marshals  of  France  and  their  wives.  All 
this  lasted  more  than  two  hours  ;  and  the  Princess  then 
supped  alone  in  her  apartments.  Next  day  she  visited 
Monsieur  and  Madame  in  their  own  rooms,  and  Monseigneur 
in  that  of  the  Princess  of  Conti ;  she  received  presents  of 
jewels,  and  the  King  sent  the  Crown  jewels  to  Madame  de 
Mailly  for  the  Princess  to  wear  when  she  chose. 

The  King  ordered  that  she  should  be  called  simply  the 
Princess  ;  that  she  should  eat  by  herself,  attended  by  the 
Duchess  du  Lude  ;  that  she  should  hold  no  Court  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  should  see  her  only 
once  a  fortnight,  and  his  brothers  once  a  month.  The 
Court  returned  on  the  8th  of  November  to  Versailles,  where 
aU  the  principal  people  of  Paris  were  presented  to  the 
Princess  in  the  same  way  as  at  Fontainebleau.  The  King 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon  made  a  plaything  of  her ;  her 
insinuating  and  charming  ways  pleased  them  immensely, 
and,  to  their  great  delight,  she  soon  began  to  treat  them 
with  a  familiarity  which  none  of  the  King's  own  children 
had  ever  ventured  upon.  It  seems  that  M.  de  Savoie  was 
well  informed  about  our  Court,  and  had  given  good  instruc- 
tions to  his  daughter ;  but  it  was  really  astonishing  to  see 
how  well  she  had  profited  by  them,  and  how  gracefully  she 
behaved.  She  made  a  complete  conquest  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  whom  she  always  called  "  aunt,"  and  treated 
with  as  much  affection  and  obedience  as  if  she  had  been 
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her  mother,  and  a  real  Queen  ;  and  at  the  same  time  with 
a  familiarity  and  absence  of  timidity  which  charmed  both 
her  and  the  King. 

MesdemoiseUes  de  Soissons,  who  were  leading  very  loose 
lives  at  Paris,  and  never  came  to  Court,  were  forbidden 
to  see  the  Princess.  They  were  sisters  to  the  Count  de 
Soissons  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  latter  of  whom 
attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  military  service  of  the 
Emperor  ;  the  former  had  left  France  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously, and  was  wandering  about  Europe  seeking  in  vain 
for  some  employment. 

The  King  named  three  plenipotentiaries  to  arrange  terms 
of  peace  in  Holland  :  Courtin,  Harlay,  and  Crecy.  Harlay 
was  a  man  of  ability,  with  great  knowledge  of  the  world  ; 
he  had  been  for  a  long  time  Intendant  of  Burgundy,  and 
was  fond  of  pomp  and  show.  His  judgement  was  not  equal 
to  his  ability,  and  he  was  vainglorious  like  all  the  Harlays, 
but  without  so  much  of  their  capricious  temper.  In 
general  his  ambition  kept  him  within  the  bounds  of  polite- 
ness, and  he  sought  to  please  and  be  popular.  He  became 
first  plenipotentiary,  for  Courtin  begged  to  be  excused  on 
account  of  his  bad  eyesight.  The  latter  was  a  very  little 
man,  with  a  rather  absurd  face ;  but  he  possessed  ability, 
sense,  and  judgement,  had  grown  old  in  diplomacy,  and 
had  been  for  a  long  time  Ambassador  in  England.  The 
King  always  spoke  to  him  when  he  saw  him,  and  even 
invited  him  occasionally  to  Marly  ;  he  was  the  only  man 
of  the  gown  who  ever  had  that  distinction. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  these  two  men,  who 
had  so  much  influence  in  foreign  affairs,  I  will  relate  two 
anecdotes  concerning  them.  Both  were  friends  of  M.  de 
Chaulnes.  Courtin  was  Intendant  of  Picardy.  M.  de 
Chaulnes  asked  him  to  relieve  his  extensive  property  in  that 
province  from  some  of  its  taxation,'  and  Courtin  could  not 
refuse.     When  he  had  finished  his  rounds,  and  made  up  his 

*  France  waa  divided  into  about  thirty  Intendancies.  In  Juno  each 
year  the  Intendant  waa  informed  by  the  Central  Government  of  the 
amount  hia  district  was  expected  to  supply  from  direct  taxation,  and 
it  waa  his  duty  to  assess  the  portion  to  be  paid  by  each  parish.  He  was 
supposed  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  local  circumstances  by 
frequent  visits.  Landed  proprietors  natm'ally  tried  to  get  the  assessment 
of  their  own  parishes  put  as  low  as  possible,  because  then  they  found  it 
easier  to  let  their  farms.  In  the  hands  of  a  weak  or  unscrupulous  Intendant 
this  system,  of  course,  opened  the  door  to  a  good  deal  of  corruption  and 
injustice. 
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lists  for  taxation,  he  found  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
surcharge  other  properties  in  order  to  relieve  those  of 
M.  de  Chaulnes.  The  sum  was  considerable,  and  his  con- 
science was  uneasy.  He  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  amount  with  which  he  had 
overcharged  the  other  parishes,  and  resigned  his  office  as 
Intendant,  in  spite  of  all  the  King  could  do  to  prevent  him. 
The  King  had  great  confidence  in  his  diplomatic  talents, 
and  begged  him  to  go  as  plenipotentiary,  promising  that 
his  daughter,  Madame  de  Varangeville,  should  be  admitted 
to  the  secret  of  the  negotiations  and  act  as  his  secretary  ; 
but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  go.  His  health  was 
failing,  as  well  as  his  eyesight.  He  had  been  much  addicted 
to  gallantry,  and  had  given  up  his  time  entirely  to  worldly 
matters  ;  he  wished  for  a  quiet  interval  before  his  death  ; 
and  he  hardly  ever  appeared  afterwards. 

M.  d'Harlay,  with  the  frame  of  a  skeleton  and  the  face 
of  a  spectre,  had  also  been  gallant.  His  father-in-law,  the 
Chancellor  Boucherat,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  M.  de 
Chaulnes,  and,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  M.  de  Chaulnes, 
Governor  of  Brittany,  was  at  daggers  drawn  with  M.  de 
Pontchartrain,  First-President  of  the  Parliament  of  Rennes. 
They  were  both  using  all  their  influence  at  Court  in  support 
of  their  respective  pretensions.  Pontchartrain  was  gallant 
too  ;  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  a  lady  at  Paris  with 
whom  he  was  on  good  terms,  and  confided  to  her  all  his 
manoeuvres  against  M.  de  Chaulnes.  As  the  devU  would 
have  it,  Harlay  fell  in  love  with  the  same  lady  ;  she  was 
not  cruel  to  him,  but  thought  she  could  compromise  matters 
by  making  use  of  her  new  lover  to  promote  the  designs  of 
the  old  one.  The  Chancellor  knew  all  M.  de  Chaulnes' 
affairs  ;  nothing  was  done  in  opposition  to  Pontchartrain 
without  his  knowledge,  and  he  often  gave  active  assistance. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  his  daughter,  Madame  d'Harlay, 
and  concealed  nothing  from  his  son-in-law,  who  lived  with 
him.  The  latter  was  so  carried  away  by  his  passion  that 
he  betrayed  his  friend  to  his  mistress,  and  let  her  into  all 
the  secrets  of  the  affair  between  Pontchartrain  and  M.  de 
Chaulnes. 

This  intrigue  had  been  going  on  for  two  or  three  months 
when  a  question  of  great  importance  came  up,  and  each 
disputant  was  using  every  means  in  his  power  to  get  a 
favourable  decision.     It  happened  that  Harlay  went  from 
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Versailles  to  see  his  lady,  and  the  news  he  gave  her  seemed 
so  important  that  she  insisted  on  his  sending  a  written 
report  to  Pontchartrain,  while  she  wrote  him  a  separate 
letter.  Harlay  was  tired  ;  however,  he  obeyed,  and  sat 
down  to  write  in  this  woman's  room.  It  had  to  be  a  long, 
detailed  report ;  be  got  confused ;  the  name  of  M.  de 
Chaulnes  was  running  in  his  head,  so  that,  after  seahng 
his  letter,  he  addressed  it  to  him  instead  of  to  M.  de  Pont- 
chartrain. It  was  late  ;  he  gave  the  letter  at  once  to  a 
servant  to  post,  and  went  to  bed,  very  much  fatigued. 
The  surprise  of  M.  de  Chaulnes  on  receiving  this  letter  in 
Harlay's  handwriting  may  be  imagined ;  he  had  put 
the  most  complete  confidence  in  him,  both  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  as  the  son-in-law  of  the  Chancellor. 
Pontchartrain  was  also  much  disturbed  at  not  receiving 
the  important  information  which  his  lady  friend  had  told 
him  to  expect  from  Harlay.  They  could  not  make  out 
what  had  become  of  his  report.  Harlay,  in  the  meantime, 
found  out  what  he  had  done  ;  but  he  dared  not  say  any- 
thtrig  ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  wait  in  silence  tiU  the  shell 
burst.  He  trembled  when  he  heard  that  M.  de  Chaulnes 
was  on  his  way  to  Paris. 

M.  de  Chaulnes  used  always  to  ask  the  Chancellor  and 
his  family  to  dinner  a  few  days  after  his  return  to  Paris, 
together  with  a  few  intimate  friends.  Harlay  was  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  this  dinner:  would  he  be  asked  as 
usual  ?  should  he  go  if  asked  ?  and,  i£  he  went,  what  sort 
of  a  scene  would  he  have  to  undergo  in  the  presence  of  his 
father-in-law  ?  He  was  asked  ;  and  he  went,  looking  like 
a  man  on  his  way  to  the  gallows.  M.  de  Chaulnes  had 
maliciously  fixed  the  dinner-party  for  the  day  when  the 
mail  left  for  Brittany.  Just  as  dinner  was  announced  he 
asked  leave  of  the  company  to  go  into  his  study  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  the  post  was  just  going,  he  said,  and  he  always 
made  a  point  of  sealing  his  letters  himself  ;  and  also,  he 
added,  smiling  and  looking  straight  at  Harlay,  of  seeing 
that  they  were  properly  addressed,  for  sometimes  people 
made  very  inconvenient  mistakes.  Harlay  told  Valin- 
court,  from  whom  I  heard  the  story,  that  he  almost  fainted. 
M.  de  Chaulnes  came  back.  The  party  went  in  to  dinner  ; 
he  took  Harlay  by  the  hand,  and  said  with  a  smile  :  "  Come, 
sir,  let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine  together ;  that  is  my  re- 
venge !  "     Harlay  could  not  reply  ;    his  dinner  was  spoilt ; 
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he  thought  it  lasted  far  too  long,  and  went  off  as  soon  as 
he  could  with  decency.  M.  de  Chauhies  never  said  another 
word  on  the  subject.  These  are  two  very  different  stories  I 
have  had  to  tell  about  the  two  plenipotentiaries,  and  both 
in  connection  with  the  same  Duke  de  Chaulnes. 

CaiUieres  was  appointed  third  plenipotentiary  in  place 
of  Courtin.  He  was  well-read,  a  good  man  of  business, 
sober  and  laborious,  thoroughly  honest  and  trustworthy.  I 
do  not  know  what  procured  his  selection  for  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  Poland  at  the  time  when  the  Count  of  Saint-Paul 
was  the  French  candidate  for  the  crown  of  that  country, 
to  which  he  would  have  been  elected  if  he  had  not  been 
killed  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  During  his  stay  there 
CaiUieres  became  very  friendly  with  Morstein,  Grand- 
Treasurer  of  Poland,  who  some  time  afterwards  had  to 
take  refuge  in  France  and  there  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  de  Chevreuse.  CaiUieres  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
arranging  the  marriage.  When  Morstein  died  the  Duke 
de  Chevreuse  entrusted  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
his  widow  and  his  two  daughters  to  CailUeres,  who  gave 
up  all  his  time  to  it. 

About  this  time  he  happened  to  meet  at  Paris  a  Dutch 
merchant  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  after  some  conversa- 
tion, told  him  how  anxious  his  repubUc  was  to  arrange  a 
peace.  They  discussed  the  matter,  and  CaiUieres  thought 
it  his  duty  to  report  what  he  had  heard  to  the  Duke  de 
Chevreuse.  He  took  CaiUieres  to  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Duke  de  BeauvUliers,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Council ; 
Croissy  and  Pomponne,  also,  had  interviews  with  him  ; 
and  the  result  was  that  CaiUieres  was  sent  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Holland.  He  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  by 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  aU  the  principal  points  of  the 
treaty  had  been  settled,  and  he  was  ordered  to  appear 
publicly  as  the  King's  Ambassador.  He  was  a  tall,  thin 
man,  with  a  great  nose  and  a  head  thrown  back  ;  absent- 
minded,  but  polite  and  respectful.  Having  lived  so  much 
abroad  he  had  acquired  a  foreign  manner,  which  was  dis- 
agreeable at  first ;  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen  could  not 
accustom  themselves  to  it ;  but  as  soon  as  any  one  talked 
to  him  of  serious  matters  instead  of  trifles  it  was  soon  for- 
gotten. He  was  a  very  good  man  in  every  way,  very  wise 
and  sensible,  a  true  lover  of  his  country.  Though  modest, 
he  was  not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind  to  the  King  and  the 
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Ministers,   and   very   often   brought   them   round   to   his 
opinion. 

The  King  was  negotiating  another  affair  at  this  time. 
The  Abbe  de  Polignac,  Ambassador  in  Poland,  thought  the 
Prince  of  Conti  had  a  good  chance  of  being  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  which  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
famous  John  Sobieski.  The  King  was  only  too  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  a  prince  whom  he  had  never  liked,  but  whose 
merits  were  so  generally  recognised,  and  turned  all  his 
attention  to  promoting  his  candidature.  The  other  candi- 
dates were  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  the  Elec- 
tor-Palatine, and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Although  the 
Poles  were  opposed  to  any  Piast,^  the  sons  of  the  late  King 
would  have  had  a  chance  if  the  extraordinary  avarice  and 
haughty  manners  of  the  Queen  had  not  made  them  un- 
popular on  her  account.  James,  the  eldest,  was  on  bad 
terms  with  her,  and  that  was  in  his  favour ;  but  he  was 
not  liked,  and  his  marriage  with  a  sister  of  the  Emperor 
caused  him  to  be  mistrusted.  The  Emperor  supported, 
his  mother  opposed,  him.  She  would  have  liked  one  of 
her  younger  sons  to  be  chosen,  but  her  hoards  were  even 
dearer  to  her  than  they  were.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was 
her  son-in-law ;  his  connection  with  the  late  King  was  in 
his  favour,  as  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  soldier.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  had  also  that  qualification ;  he  was,  more- 
over, a  near  neighbour,  and  his  hberality  and  pleasant 
manners  were  known  in  Poland.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine 
was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  the  Emperor's,  who  had  been 
Queen  of  Poland  ;  he  received  the  Emperor's  support  more 
effectively  than  James  Sobieski.  Lastly,  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  put  himself  forward,  perhaps  more  for  the  honour  of 
having  been  a  candidate  than  with  any  hope  of  success. 

The  high  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  his  popular  manners, 
and  the  mihtary  skiU  which  he  had  displayed  in  Hungary, 
his  position  as  nephew  and  pupil  of  the  famous  Prince  of 
Conde,  and  as  heir  and  first-cousin  of  the  Count  de  Saint- 
Paul,  who  was  stiU  lamented  by  the  Poles,  inspired  the 
Abbe  de  Polignac  with  great  hopes.  The  Abbe  expected 
a  Cardinal's  hat  as  his  reward  ;  for  the  Poles  are  not  fond 
of  Cardinals,  and  their  Kings  usually  give  their  nominations 

1  That  ia,  to  any  one  connected  with  their  hereditary  Kings.  Piast 
was  the  legendary  ancestor  of  many  Polish  kings.  His  male  line  expired 
with  Casimir  III,  in  1370.  The  word  "  Piaat "  was  also  used  loosely  to 
denote  any  native  of  Poland. 
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to  foreigners  ;  we  have  had  several  Cardinals  in  France 
appointed  by  them.  The  King  was,  therefore,  willing  to 
see  what  the  Prince  of  Conti  could  do.  He  had  several 
conversations  with  him  in  private,  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
The  Prince  sold  property  to  the  amount  of  600,000  Uvres 
with  the  option  of  buying  it  back  at  the  same  price  within 
three  years  ;  the  money  was  sent  to  Poland,  and  the  King 
promised  to  repay  it  to  the  Prince  of  Conti  if  his  candida- 
ture proved  unsuccessful. 

During  a  time  so  critical  for  the  candidates  the  Princes 
Alexander  and  Constantine  Sobieski  arrived  at  Paris  to 
receive  the  insignia  of  the  Order  which  the  King  had  con- 
ferred upon  them  at  the  urgent  request  of  their  father. 
They  were  travelling  incognito ;  nevertheless,  the  King 
allowed  them  the  privilege,  reserved  to  titled  persons,  of 
kissing  the  Princess  and  Madame.  Madame  de  Bethune, 
sister  of  the  Queen  their  mother,  also  arrived  from  Poland, 
where  her  husband  had  formerly  been  Ambassador.  She 
was  a  clever,  enterprising  woman,  and,  seeing  the  favour 
of  her  Sobieski  nephews,  took  it  into  her  head  to  claim  the 
right  of  kissing  the  Daughters  of  France,  on  the  strength 
of  having  been  Lady  in  Waiting  to  the  Queen.  Madame 
was  taken  in  and  kissed  her.  Having  established  this  pre- 
cedent, she  thought  she  would  have  no  difficulty  with  the 
Princess ;  but  the  Duchess  du  Lude,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  court  usages,  knew  better.  The  King,  being  in- 
formed of  Madame  de  Bethune's  pretension,  thought  it 
impertinent  and  absurd,  and  was  displeased  that  Madame 
should  have  given  in  to  it.  Madame  de  Bethune,  know- 
ing very  well  that  her  claim  was  unfounded,  let  it  drop, 
and  was  presented  to  the  Princess  without  kissing  her. 

Coesquen,  on  his  return  from  the  army,  married  the 
second  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles.  He  was  rich  ; 
his  father  was  dead  ;  his  mother  was  the  Madame  de 
Coesquen,  celebrated  by  the  passion  she  inspired  in  M.  de 
Turenne,  who  disclosed  to  her  the  secret  of  the  projected 
siege  of  Ghent.  She  was  sister  to  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  to 
Madame  de  Soubise,  whose  beauty  gained  for  her  such  a 
splendid  fortune,  and  to  the  Princess  d'Espinoy — all  three 
children  of  the  heiress  of  Rohan,  who  married  a  Chabot. 
So  that  the  father  and  daughters  were  all  renowned  for 
the  fortune  they  obtained  by  love.  Coesquen  did  not  follow 
the  family  tradition.     For  the  sake  of  the  family  influence 
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of  the  Noailles  he  married  the  ugliest  and  most  repulsive 
person  that  can  be  imagined  ;  he  said,  in  jest,  that  they 
had  shown  him  the  third  daughter  who  was  pretty,  and 
then  taken  him  in.     The  marriage  did  not  turn  out  happily. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  two  persons  fell  into  dis- 
grace :  Rubentel  and  Madame  de  Saint-Geran.  The 
latter  was  very  intimate  with  the  Princesses  ;  she  was 
fond  of  good  dinners,  and,  like  Madame  de  Chartres  and 
Madame  la  Duchesse,  she  enjoyed  small  dinner-parties  most. 
Madame  la  Duchesse  had  a  little  house  in  the  park  of  Ver- 
sailles which  she  called  "The  Desert";  the  King  had 
given  it  to  her  as  an  amusement ;  she  had  arranged  it  very 
prettily,  and  used  to  walk  there  and  take  refreshments. 
These  collations  gradually  became  more  substantial  and 
more  lively  ;  so  much  so,  that  M.  le  Due  lost  his  temper, 
and  M.  le  Prince  disapproved  of  them.  After  remonstrat- 
ing in  vain  they  complained  to  the  King,  who  scolded 
Madame  la  Duchesse  and  forbade  her  to  prolong  these 
repasts,  and  especially  to  invite  certain  people  to  them. 
If  the  name  of  Madame  de  Saint-Geran  was  not  on  the  pro- 
scribed Mst,  it  was  because  she  was  in  the  first  year  of  her 
mourning  as  a  widow,  and  the  King  did  not  think  it  pos- 
sible that  she  could  go  to  parties  ;  but  he  said  enough  to 
let  Madame  la  Duchesse  see  that  he  did  not  approve  of  her 
being  asked. 

Madame  la  Duchesse  was  more  cautious  for  some  months, 
and  thought  the  matter  was  forgotten.  Under  this  im- 
pression she  asked  Madame  de  Saint-Geran  one  day  to 
come  to  supper  at  The  Desert,  early,  so  that  she  might  be 
in  attendance  as  usual  when  the  King's  supper  was  over. 
Madame  de  Saint-Geran  was  afraid  and  made  excuses  ;  but, 
as  she  was  fond  of  amusement  and  naturally  imprudent, 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded,  hoping  that,  on  account 
of  her  mourning,  no  one  would  suspect  her  ;  and  that,  as 
Madame  la  Duchesse  would  appear  in  the  King's  apart- 
ment in  the  evening,  there  would  be  no  remarks  made. 
But,  as  she  was  very  good  company,  she  made  the  party  so 
lively  that  they  forgot  the  time,  and  the  supper  was  pro- 
longed till  far  into  the  night.  M.  le  Due  and  M.  le  Prince 
made  a  fuss  ;  the  King  was  angry,  and  insisted  on  know- 
ing who  was  present  at  the  supper.  All  the  blame  fell  on 
Madame  de  Saint-Geran ;  her  mourning  made  matters 
worse  ;    she  was  banished  to  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues 
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from  the  Court,  no  particular  place  being  named,  and 
Madame  la  Duchesse  was  also  well  scolded.  Like  a  clever 
woman,  Madame  de  Saint-Geran  chose  Rouen  for  her  place 
of  banishment,  and  in  Rouen  the  convent  of  Bellefonds, 
where  a  relation  of  hers  was  Abbess.  She  said  that,  having 
the  misfortune  to  displease  the  King,  there  was  nothing 
for  her  but  a  convent ;  and  the  remark  was  well  received. 

Rubentel  was  a  man  of  no  great  birth,  who  had,  by  pur- 
chase and  long  service,  become  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  Guards,  and  retired  Lieutenant-General.  He 
was  a  very  good  infantry  officer,  brave,  a  very  well-bred 
man,  and  much  esteemed.  He  was,  however,  touchy  and 
peevish,  and  could  not  put  up  with  the  punctiliousness  of 
Marshal  de  Boufflers,  nor  the  trifling  details  of  etiquette 
which  he  insisted  on  in  the  regiment  of  Guards.  The  Mar- 
shal tried  in  vain  to  conciliate  him  ;  Rubentel  only  thought 
the  more  of  his  own  importance,  and  became  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  At  last  the  Marshal  told  the  King  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  on  with  him,  and  asked  him  to  find  some 
honourable  way  of  removing  him  from  the  Guards.  The 
King  was  well  acquainted  with  Rubentel's  temper  ;  he 
liked  the  Marshal,  and  was  determined  to  maintain  disci- 
pline ;  he  therefore  told  Rubentel,  through  Barbesieux, 
that  he  allowed  him  to  sell  his  commission,  continued  his 
pension,  and  gave  him  the  governorship  of  the  fort  of 
Barreaux  ;  but  that  he  only  granted  these  favours  at  the 
urgent  request  of  M.  de  Boufflers,  being  much  displeased 
with  his  conduct.  Rubentel  was  so  indignant  that  he  re- 
fused all  favours,  went  off  to  Paris  without  seeing  the  King, 
and  never  attempted  to  enter  the  service  again. 

When  I  came  back  from  the  army  I  found  Madame  de 
Castries  established  at  Court  as  Lady  ta  Waiting  to  the 
Duchess  of  Chartres  instead  of  Madame  de  MaiUy.  Owing 
to  the  bastardy  of  this  Princess,  Madame  de  Castries  was 
her  first  cousin,  being  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Monte- 
span's  brother.  The  fallen  fortunes  of  Cardinal  Bonzi  had 
brought  about  her  marriage.  I  may  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  Cardinal  again ;  it  is  enough  now  to  say  that, 
after  having  distinguished  himself  in  several  embassies,  he 
had  been  practically  king  in  Languedoc  for  many  years,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  of  his  position,  his  favour  at  Court, 
and  his  popularity  in  the  province.  Basville,  who  was 
Intendant   there,  meant  to  govern   the  province  himself, 
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and  managed  to  gain  his  ends.  The  Cardinal  found  his 
inferior  position  intolerable  ;  he  tried  to  recover  his  influ- 
ence, but  in  vain.  His  only  sister,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  had  married  M.  de  Castries,  a  good  match  for  a  girl 
with  no  fortune  ;  he  died  in  1674,  leaving  two  sons.  The 
elder  of  these  distinguished  himseH  greatly,  as  an  officer, 
by  his  capacity  and  brilliant  courage.  He  was  full  of 
honour,  very  popular,  and  very  good  company.  He 
struggled  vainly  against  bad  health  and  an  asthma  which 
had  troubled  him  from  his  earUest  youth ;  he  was  obliged 
at  last  to  give  up  a  profession  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond,  and  in  which  he  would  have  gone  far. 

M.  du  Maine  was  Governor  of  Languedoc.  Cardinal 
Bonzi,  having  no  other  resource  left,  sought  one  in  his  pro- 
tection, and  that  brought  about  the  marriage  of  his  nephew. 
M.  du  Maine  undertook  to  arrange  it ;  there  were  no  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  Mademoiselle  de  Vivonne  had  nothing 
but  her  good  birth  ;  and  the  Cardinal  and  his  sister  only 
wanted  a  great  alliance  and  family  connections  who  would 
support  him  against  BasvUle.  Madame  de  Montespan 
gave  the  wedding-party  in  1693,  and  undertook  to  sup- 
port the  newly-married  pair.  M.  du  Maine  promised 
wonders,  but,  as  usual,  did  nothing.  He  used  his  influence 
for  himself  alone,  and  took  good  care  not  to  offend  the 
Ministers  by  disturbing  the  King's  prejudice  against 
Cardinal  Bonzi,  or  saying  anything  against  BasviUe. 
But  when  the  post  of  Lady-in- Waiting  to  the  Duchess  of 
Chartres  became  vacant,  though  he  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  Madame  de  Montespan,  he  could  not  refuse  when  she 
asked  him  to  use  his  influence  on  behalf  of  persons  for 
whom  he  had  done  nothing  at  aU,  after  all  his  promises, 
especially  as  it  cost  him  nothing ;  the  situation,  moreover, 
was  not  much  sought  after,  and  only  by  people  he  did  not 
care  for.  So  he  obtained  the  place  from  the  King  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon ;  and,  not  to  lose  the  credit  of  it, 
sent  word  to  M.  and  Madame  de  Castries  in  Languedoc, 
before  they  had  even  heard  of  the  vacancy.  They  re- 
mained there  a  short  time  to  arrange  their  affairs,  and 
then  took  up  their  quarters  permanently  at  Court. 

Madame  de  Castries  was  a  httle  scrap  of  a  woman,  like 
a  biscuit  spoilt  in  the  baking  ;  extremely  small,  though 
neatly  made ;  she  had  neither  bosom,  nor  hips,  nor  chin  ; 
and  could  have  been  passed  through   a  moderate-sized 
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ring.  She  was  very  ugly  ;  her  face  always  had  a  sort  of 
startled  and  troubled  expression,  but  it  promised  abun- 
dance of  wit  and  intelligence  ;  a  promise  which  she  am- 
ply fulfilled.  She  knew  everything  :  history,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  the  learned  languages  ;  yet  she  paraded  her 
knowledge  so  little  that  no  one  would  have  suspected  her  of 
knowing  anything  beyond  her  mother-tongue.  But  her 
conversation,  even  on  the  most  ordinary  topics,  was  full  of 
eloquence,  energy,  precision,  and  grace,  combined  with 
that  inimitable  way  of  putting  things  peculiar  to  the  family 
of  Mortemart.  She  was  amiable  and  amusing,  suiting  her- 
self to  everybody,  gay  and  serious  by  turns  ;  charming 
when  she  wished  to  please,  and  with  a  natural  gift  for  pleas- 
ing, even  without  intending  it ;  yet  she  could  hit  off  any- 
thing ridiculous  in  a  way  which  did  not  allow  it  to  be 
easily  forgotten.  She  was  very  proud  ;  her  pride  was  easily 
offended,  and  then  in  a  plaintive  tone  she  would  say  things 
which  stung  cruelly.  She  could  be  very  spiteful  when  she 
chose ;  yet  she  was  a  staunch  friend,  and,  as  a  rule,  polite, 
gracious,  and  obliging.  She  never  had  any  intrigues  of 
gallantry  ;  but  when  she  found  mental  qualities  which 
suited  her  own  she  would  fall  in  love  with  them  ;  she  was 
not,  however,  very  easily  satisfied.  She  had  a  most  de- 
lightful talent  for  story-telling,  and  could  improvise  a 
romance  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  the  originality, 
variety,  and  grace  which  she  displayed  were  astonishing. 
Proud  as  she  was,  her  affection  for  her  husband  and  all  his 
family  made  her  think  her  marriage  a  good  one.  She  was 
proud  for  him  as  weU  as  for  herself  ;  he  returned  her  affec- 
tion and  treated  her  with  much  respect  and  attention. 

A  new  member  was  added  to  the  household  of  the 
Duchess  of  Chartres,  but  only  on  a  domestic  footing,  with- 
out the  privilege  of  going  to  Marly  or  appearing  with  her 
in  public.  It  was  Madame  de  Jussac,  who  had  been  her 
governess.  She  had  been  for  a  long  time  with  my  father's 
first  wife,  and  afterwards  with  my  sister  when  she  married 
the  Duke  de  Brissac.  The  domestic  quarrels  which  soon 
broke  out  caused  her  to  leave  my  sister,  and  she  then  went 
to  Madame  de  Montespan.  Her  husband,  who  was  equerry 
to  the  Duke  of  Maine,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 
in  1690.  She  was  tall,  and  had  formerly  been  handsome ; 
her  character  was  beyond  suspicion.  She  was  gentle  and 
modest,  but  with  plenty  of  sense,  and  with  a  thorough 
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knowledge  of  the  world.  Although  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  Madame  de  Montespan  and  the  Duchess  of 
Chartres,  and  trusted  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  she  was 
always  clear-sighted  and  independent ;  yet  she  contrived 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them  without  stooping  to  flattery 
or  deceit.  She  was  much  respected,  and  had  many  dis- 
tinguished friends  at  Court,  but  never  presumed,  nor 
forgot  her  former  position  in  my  family.  She  married  her 
two  daughters  to  two  brothers,  M.  d'Armentieres  and 
M.  de  Conflans  ;  and  it  is  very  singular  that,  although 
she  could  give  her  daughters  very  little,  these  marriages 
were  the  means  of  bringing  their  husbands  back  iato 
society,  together  with  their  brother,  the  Chevalier  de  Con- 
flans, and  rescuing  them  from  the  extreme  poverty  to 
which  their  ancient  family  had  long  been  reduced. 


CHAPTER    XIV 
1697 

A  member  of  the  Bouillon  family  disgraces  himself  and  is  hanged  in 
effigy — The  King  revenges  himself  on  Lord  Galway,  Ruvigny's  son — 
Treacherous  conduct  of  First-President  Harlay — Marriage  of  Pont- 
chartrain's  son — He  receives  a  snub — Pride  of  Ministers — Madame 
de  Roye — The  Queen  of  Denmark  and  Madame  Panache — The  Bishop 
of  Meaux  writes  a  book  on  Quietism — Fenelon,  to  forestall  him, 
hastOy  writes  the  "Maxims .of  the  Saints" — The  Duke  de  Chevreuse 
as  a  corrector  of  proofs — The  book  is  badly  received — Publication  of 
the  Bishop  of  Meaux's  work,  which  is  generally  applauded — Fenelon 
sent  to  his  diocese — The  affair  of  Quietism  referred  to  Rome — The 
Bishop  of  Orleans  translated  to  Metz — The  Italian  comedians  make 
fun  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  are  banished. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  year,  1697,  I  lost  M.  Bignon, 
Conseiller  d'Etat,  who  had  been  a  great  friend  of  my  father's, 
and,  though  not  related  to  me  in  any  way,  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  act  as  my  guardian.  He  was  a  magistrate  of  the  old 
school,  full  of  knowledge,  integrity,  and  modesty  worthy 
of  the  name  he  bore,  which  is  so  well  known  in  legal  and 
literary  circles  ;  and,  like  his  forefather,  he  had  earned  a 
great  reputation  as  Advocate-General.  At  the  age  of 
eighty  his  head  was  as  clear  as  at  forty.  I  regretted  him 
extremely  ;  I  had  never  done  anything  in  the  management 
of  iny  affairs  without  his  advice. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Conseil  d'Etat  was  filled  by  Cau- 
martin,  a  friend  and  near  relation  of  Pontchartrain,  who 
made  great  use  of  him  in  the  administration  of  the  finances. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  handsome  and  well-made,  a  very 
capable  lawyer  and  financier.  He  knew  everything  in  the 
way  of  history,  genealogies,  and  court  anecdotes  ;  and  he 
had  a  tenacious  memory,  which  forgot  nothing  he  had  ever 
seen  or  read,  so  that  he  could  quote  whole  pages  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  He  was  received  into  very  high 
circles  in  society,  had  a  good  deal  of  wit,  was  very  obliging, 
and,  at  bottom,  an  honourable  man.  But  his  good  looks 
and  the  friendship  of  Poiitchartrain  and  the  Court  had 
spoilt  him.     Though  respectful,  he  was  vainglorious,  and 
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gave  himself  airs  which  caused  him  to  be  disliked  and 
laughed  at.  In  short,  his  gown  covered  as  much  conceit 
as  the  sword-belt  of  Marshal  de  Villeroy.  He  was  the  first 
man  of  the  gown  to  wear  silk  and  velvet ;  he  was  very 
much  laughed  at,  and  nobody  followed  his  example. 

La  Reynie,  Conseiller  d'Etat,  was  the  first  Lieutenant  of 
Police  at  Paris,  who  raised  that  office  from  its  natural 
degradation,  and  made  it  a  kind  of  State  Department — a 
very  important  one,  for  it  brought  him  into  direct  com- 
munication with  the  King,  and  continual  relations  with 
the  Court ;  it  lay  in  his  power  to  assist  or  injure  the  most 
considerable  personages.  He  now  obtained  permission  to 
resign  his  disagreeable  office,  at  the  age  of  eighty  ;  having 
exercised  his  functions  with  the  greatest  exactness,  yet 
equitably  and  impartially,  doing  as  httle  harm  as  he  pos- 
sibly could.  He  was  a  man  of  great  worth  and  capacity, 
who  might  have  made  himself  hated  in  the  discharge  of  his 
functions ;  but  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  universally  esteemed. 
He  was  succeeded  by  d'Argenson,  a  man  of  whom  I  shall 
often  have  occasion  to  speak. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Count  d'Auvergne  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  dishonour  by  a  duel  with  the  Chevalier  de 
Caylus  ;  he  ran  away  terrified  through  the  streets,  still 
carrying  his  sword,  which  he  had  used  very  badly.  The 
quarrel  had  arisen  in  a  pot-house  about  some  drabs.  Cay- 
lus, a  very  young  man,  who  had  fought  well,  fled  the 
country,  and  the  Count  d'Auvergne  took  this  opportunity 
to  make  his  son  leave  it  for  ever.  He  was  in  every  way  a 
dishonoured  wretch,  whose  disgraceful  adventures  had 
forced  him  to  relinquish  his  inheritance  and  become  a 
Knight  of  Malta.  For  this  last  exploit  he  was  hanged  in 
effigy  in  the  Place  de  la  Greve,  to  the  great  regret  of  his 
family  :  not  that  they  objected  so  much  to  the  sentence 
itself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pronounced  ;  for 
the  Parliament,  which  recognises  no  princes  but  those  of 
the  Blood-royal,  proceeded  with  the  same  forms  as  if  he 
had  been  the  most  obscure  gentleman  ;  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Bouillon  family  to  obtain  some  distinction. 
Caylus  eventually  made  his  fortune  by  his  exile.  For 
reasons  connected  with  this  affair  Mademoiselle  de  Soissons 
was  banished  from  Paris. 

As  it  was  evident  that  peace  would  soon  be  declared,  the 
King  hastened  before  it  was  too  late  to  revenge  himself  on 
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Lord  Galway.  He  was  the  son  of  Ruvigny,  and  this  re- 
quires explanation.  Ruvigny  was  of  gentle,  but  not  dis- 
tinguished, birth  ;  fuU  of  ability  and  honour,  a  strong 
Protestant,  but  conducting  himself  discreetly  and  with 
dexterity.  With  these  qualities  he  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation  among  those  of  his  religion,  and  had  made  many 
friends  of  distinction  in  society.  For  many  years  he  was 
the  deputy  of  the  Huguenots  at  Court ;  the  King  often 
took  advantage  of  his  connection  with  his  co-religionists 
in  Holland,  Switzerland,  England,  and  Germany  to  employ 
him  in  secret  negotiations  ;  and  he  did  useful  service.  The 
King  always  liked  and  favoured  him,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  and  Marshal  Schom- 
berg  were  offered  the  privilege  of  remaining  at  Paris  and  at 
Coiirt,.  retaining  possession  of  their  properties  with  leave 
to  practise  their  religion  in  private  ;  both,  however,  refused. 
Ruvigny  took  away  what  he  pleased,  and  also  left  some  of  hia 
property  behind,  which  the  King  allowed  him  to  retain.  He 
retired  to  England  with  his  two  sons,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

The  eldest  son  continued  to  draw  his  revenues  from  the 
property  which  his  father  had  left  in  France.  He  attached 
himself  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  made  him  Earl  of 
Galway  ^  in  Ireland,  and  gave  him  other  advancement.  He 
was  a  good  officer  ;  but  his  ambition  made  him  ungrateful. 
He  made  himself  conspicuous  by  bis  hatred  for  the  King 
and  for  France,  although  he  was  the  only  Protestant 
allowed  to  retain  his  property,  even  while  in  the  service  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  King  warned  him  more  than 
once  of  his  displeasure  ;  he  only  went  to  greater  lengths  in 
his  hostility.  At  last  the  King  confiscated  his  property, 
and  expressed  his  anger  pubhcly. 

The  elder  Ruvigny  had  been  a  friend  of  Harlay,  after- 
wards First-President,  and  had  left  a  deposit  in  his  hands, 
trusting  to  his  fidelity.  Harlay  kept  it  faithfuUy  so  long 
as  he  could  not  do  otherwise  ;  but  when  the  King's  anger 
broke  out  it  became  a  point  of  conscience  with  him  as  to 
whether  he  should  be  faithful  to  the  son  of  his  old  friend  or 
to  his  master,  to  whom  he  humbly  confessed  his  embarrass- 
ment. He  gave  out  that  the  King  had  heard  of  the  deposit 
from  other  sources.  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  Harlay  did  tell  the  King  himself,  that 

*  This  was  the  Lord  Galway  who  commanded  the  alUed  armies  at  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Almanza  in  1707. 
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as  a  reward  the  King  made  him  a  present  of  the  money,  as. 
confiscated  property,  and  that  this  just,  virtuous,  disin- 
terested, and  austere  hypocrite  was  not  ashamed  to  accept 
it,  and  shut  his  ears  to  the  murmurs  which  his  perfidy 
aroused.  He  made  a  double  profit  by  it ;  for  the  King,  in 
his  anger  against  Galway,  was  so  grateful  to  the  First-Presi- 
dent that  he  gave  to  his  young  son,  who  was  disgracing 
himself  every  day  in  the  office  of  Advocate-General,  the 
first  vacant  appointment  in  the  Conseil  d'Etat ;  and  soon 
afterwards  gave  him  a  pension  of  20,000  livres,  equal  to 
that  of  a  Minister.  Thus  are  crimes  rewarded  in  this 
world ;  but  their  rewards  do  not  give  lasting  satisfaction. 

M.  de  Monaco,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  obtained  the 
rank  of  foreign  prince  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Equerry,  soon  found  that  he  had 
paid  a  very  high  price  for  his  dignity,  and  his  son  had  stiU 
more  reason  for  thinking  so.  The  Duchess  de  Valentinois 
was  charming,  and  addicted  to  gallantry.  With  a  very 
clever  face,  she  had  neither  abUity  nor  sense  of  propriety ; 
she  had  been  spoUt  by  the  excessive  tenderness  of  her 
father  and  mother,  and  by  the  homage  of  the  Court ;  for 
her  parents'  house,  always  open  day  and  night,  was  the 
resort  of  the  most  brilliant  youth,  attracted  thither  by  her 
grace  and  beauty. 

Her  husband,  though  a  very  clever  man,  was  no  match 
for  her ;  his  bulk  and  appearance  had  obtained  for  him  the 
nickname  of  "Goliath."  For  a  long  time  he  submitted  to 
the  pride  and  contempt  of  his  wife ;  at  last,  he  and  his  father 
had  enough  of  it,  and  took  Madame  de  Valentinois  away 
to  Monaco.  She  and  her  parents  were  in  as  great  despair 
as  if  she  had  been  banished  to  the  Indies.  However,  she 
made  great  promises,  and  after  a  couple  of  years  of  penance 
she  was  allowed  to  return.  I  do  not  know  who  was  her 
adviser,  but,  without  altering  her  conduct,  she  set  about 
to  devise  a  scheme  which  would  prevent  her  going  back  to 
Monaco.  With  that  object  she  brought  an  abominable 
accusation  against  her  father-in-law,  who,  she  said,  had  not 
only  made  love  to  her,  but  had  tried  to  force  her.  The 
Grand  Equerry  and  Madame  d'Armagnac,  with  their  chil- 
dren, took  her  side,  and  there  was  a  frightful  scandal ; 
but  nobody  believed  her  story.  M.  de  Monaco  was  no 
longer  young.  He  was  a  highly  honourable  man,  and  had 
always  been  considered  so  ;    besides,  he  had  eyes  which 
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looked  as  if  they  had  been  put  out,  like  a  blind  man's,  anA 
which,  in  reality,  could  distinguish  nothing  two  feet  away. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  huge  paunch  which  projected  so  far 
in  front  of  him  that  it  was  terrifying.  Both  father  and 
son  were  furious  at  this  calumny,  and  the  separation  was 
more  marked  than  ever. 

After  some  years,  however,  they  reflected  that  they  had 
no  posterity,  and  that  Madame  de  Valentinois,  enjoying 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  Court,  was  laughing  at  them.  M.  de 
Valentinois  demanded  that  his  wife  should  return  to  him  ; 
at  first  her  family  treated  his  demand  with  contempt,  but 
soon  the  situation  became  embarrassing.  Religious  people 
interfered ;  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  spoke  to  Madame 
d'Armagnac.  M.  de  Monaco  protested  that  he  would  never 
see  his  daughter-in-law,  and  forbade  her  to  appear  in  any 
place  where  he  was.  She  had  to  give  way  ;  on  the  27th  of 
January  Madame  d'Armagnac,  accompanied  by  Prince 
Camille,  her  third  son,  and  the  Princess  d'Harcourt,  took 
her  daughter  to  the  house  of  M.  de  Valentinois  at  Paris, 
where  she  found  her  cousin,  the  Marechale  de  Boufflers. 
Madame  de  Valentinois  supped  there,  slept  there,  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  she  stayed  there. 

Pontchartrain  was  trying  to  make  a  marriage  for  his  son. 
He  had  sent  him  to  make  a  tour  of  our  seaports,  so  that  he 
might  see  for  himself  the  things  he  heard  talked  of  every 
day,  and  make  acquaintance  with  the  officers.  The  tour 
was  spent  less  in  study  and  inquiry  than  in  receptions, 
festivities,  and  honours  such  as  might  have  been  paid  to 
the  Dauphin.  The  officials  vied  with  one  another  in  pay- 
ing court  to  the  future  arbiter  of  their  fate  and  fortune  ;  he 
came  back  without  having  acquired  much  information, 
but  more  completely  spoilt  than  ever,  and  fancied  that  he 
understood  everything.  The  father  thought  he  had  found 
a  desirable  match  for  him  in  Mademoiselle  de  Malause. 
Her  mother,  who  was  a  Mitte,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de 
St.  Chaumont,  was  dead.  Her  father  had  retired  from  the 
service  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier ;  her  paternal  grand- 
mother was  sister  to  the  Marshals  de  Duras  and  de  Lorge, 
and  Marshal  de  Lorge  had  always  shown  great  kindness  to 
her  family. 

The  prospect  of  such  a  connection  was  pleasing  to  Pont- 
chartrain, and  he  entered  into  negotiations  about  the 
marriage  and  asked  the  King's  permission.     He  was  much 
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astonislied  when  he  heard  the  King  advise  him  not  to 
think  of  it.  On  his  urging  his  request  the  King  told  him 
candidly  that  the  young  lady  bore  the  arms  of  Bourbon, 
and  that  he  should  not  like  to  see  them  impaled  with  those 
of  Pontchartrain.  It  was  a  great  mortification  for  him. 
Ministers  were  not  accustomed  to  such  rebuffs  ;  during 
this  reign  they  had  by  degrees  put  themselves  on  a  level 
with  anybody.  They  had  adopted  the  dress  and  aU  the 
manners  of  persons  of  quality.  Their  alUances  were  such 
as  to  maintain  them  in  the  brilliant  position  they  had 
acquired ;  and  their  authority,  which  was  supreme,  had 
obtained  for  them  a  strange  precedence  and  distinction 
over  all  below  the  rank  of  Duke.  This  made  the  King's 
refusal  the  more  bitter  to  them,  for  he  would  have  made  no 
objection  to  the  young  lady's  marriage  with  any  one  of  the 
ordinary  nobility.  Pontchartrain  took  care  not  to  men- 
tion what  had  happened,  but  hastened  to  find  a  pretext 
for  breaking  off  the  marriage.  But  the  King,  who  gener- 
ally kept  secrets  so  carefully,  thought  proper  to  depart 
from  his  usual  custom  on  this  occasion.  He  spoke  to  the 
Marshals  de  Duras  and  de  Lorge,  and  to  others  also,  so  that 
the  matter  became  known  in  spite  of  Pontchartrain  ;  and 
his  colleagues  were  as  much  mortified  as  he  was. 

Mademoiselle  de  Malause  was  descended  in  the  sixth 
generation  from  Charles,  Baron  de  Malause,  seneschal  of 
Toulouse  and  the  Bourbonnais,  a  bastard  son  of  John  de 
Bourbon,  Constable  of  France.  By  degrees  these  bastards 
of  Bourbon  changed  their  bar-sinister  and  other  marks  of 
bastardy  into  a  bend  like  that  borne  by  the  Princes  of  their 
house,  so  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  arms  of 
the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  branches  ;  and  that  was 
what  made  the  King  oppose  the  marriage,  for,  as  he  said, 
he  did  not  want  to  see  on  the  bride's  carriage  the  arms  of 
Bourbon  impaled  with  those  of  Phelypeaux. 

Pontchartrain  was  able  to  console  himself  by  a  much 
better  match,  to  which  the  King  consented  without  any 
difficulty,  for  mixtures  which  put  all  classes  on  the  same 
level  were  not  displeasing  to  him  as  such.  The  bride 
selected  was  another  niece  of  the  Marshals  de  Duras  and 
de  Lorge,  daughter  of  their  sister,  and  of  the  House  of  La 
Rochefoucauld.  She  was  sister  of  the  Counts  de  Roucy 
and  de  Blansac,  descended  from  Charles  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, killed  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.     All  the 
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members  of  this  branch  of  La  Rochefoucauld-Roye  were 
Protestants.  At  the  time  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  the  Count  de  Roye,  father  of  the  young  lady  in 
question,  retired  with  his  wife  to  Denmark,  where,  as  he 
was  Lieutenant-General  in  the  French  service,  he  was 
made  Grand-Marshal,  and  commanded  aU  the  troops.  In 
1686  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Elephant,  and  he  and 
Madame  de  Roye  were  always  treated  with  the  greatest 
distinction. 

These  Northern  kings  usually  dine  in  company  ;  and  the 
Count  and  Countess  de  Roye  often  had  the  honour  of  being 
invited  to  the  royal  table  with  their  daughter.  It  hap- 
pened on  one  occasion  that  Madame  de  Roye,  struck  by  the 
odd  face  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  turned  to  her  daughter 
and  asked  if  she  did  not  think  the  Queen  was  as  like  as 
two  peas  to  Madame  Panache.  Although  she  spoke  in 
French,  she  spoke  rather  too  loud,  for  the  Queen  heard  her 
and  asked  who  this  Madame  Panache  might  be.  Madame 
de  Roye,  taken  aback,  replied  that  she  was  a  very  amiable 
lady  of  the  French  Court.  The  Queen,  who  noticed  her 
embarrassment,  was  not  quite  satisfied,  and,  without 
saying  anything,  wrote  off  to  Mejercrone,  Danish  Ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  requesting  full  information  respecting 
Madame  Panache,  her  face,  age,  rank,  and  her  position 
at  the  French  Court ;  adding  that  she  did  not  wish  to  be 
deceived,  but  insisted  on  full  particulars. 

Mejercrone  wrote  back  in  great  astonishment  to  say 
that  he  could  not  imagine  how  the  name  of  Madame 
Panache  had  reached  Her  Majesty  ;  but  she  was  a  little 
old  woman  with  blubber-lips,  and  sore  eyes,  which  made 
one  ill  to  look  at  them,  who  had  contrived  to  get  admission 
to  the  Court  on  the  footing  of  a  sort  of  court  fool ;  she  was 
sometimes  present  at  the  King's  supper,  or  at  Monseigneur's 
dinner,  where  it  was  a  standing  joke  to  put  her  in  a  rage, 
and  make  her  call  people  names.  The  Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses used  to  fill  her  pockets  with  bits  of  meat,  so  that 
the  gravy  ran  down  her  petticoats  ;  some  would  give  her 
a  pistole  or  a  crown,  and  others  a  fillip  or  a  poke,  which 
made  her  furious,  because,  her  eyes  being  always  full  of 
rheum,  she  could  not  see  the  length  of  her  nose  and  did 
not  know  who  had  done  it.  In  short,  he  said,  she  was  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  Court. 

When  the  Queen  of  Denmark  received  this  reply  she  was 
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so  angry  that  she  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  Countess 
de  Roye,  and  complained  to  the  King,  her  husband.  He 
was  much  displeased  that  foreigners  whom  he  had  loaded 
with  honours  and  pensions  should  turn  his  Queen  into 
ridicule  so  cruelly  ;  he  therefore  requested  the  Count  de 
Roye  to  withdraw.  The  Count  could  not  appease  the 
storm ;  he  retired  with  his  family  to  England  a  few  months 
before  the  Revolution.  King  James,  who  was  stiU  there, 
made  him  Earl  of  Lifford  in  Ireland.  His  other  children 
had  remained  in  France  ;  they  were  made  to  abjure  Pro- 
testantism, and  were  then  placed  in  schools  or  convents. 
The  King  gave  them  pensions,  and  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
with  the  two  Marshals,  acted  as  their  guardians.  It  was, 
therefore,  chiefly  with  Marshal  de  Lorge,  who  was  very 
fond  of  Madame  de  Roye,  that  the  marriage  was  arranged. 
It  was  understood  that  the  young  lady  had  no  money, 
and  never  would  have  much  ;  it  was  this  arrangement, 
combined  with  the  solid  advantages  of  a  marriage  into  a 
ministerial  family,  which  overcame  the  surliness  of  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucauld.  The  Pontchartrains  were  overjoyed  at 
the  marriage,  and  made  no  affectation  of  ignoring  the 
honour  their  family  acquired  by  it.  The  King,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  he  usually  gave  on  the  occasion  of 
ministerial  weddings,  raised  the  bride's  pension  from  4,000 
livres,  to  10,000  and  gave  50,000  crowns  to  Pontchartrain, 
whose  son  took  the  name  of  Count  de  Maurepas.  A  cap- 
ture from  the  Spaniards  worth  4,000,000  livres  made  the 
public  look  upon  this  liberality  without  ill-humour. 

MoUnos,  the  Spanish  priest,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  Quietists,  died  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Rome  about  the  beginning  of  this  year  ;  and  that 
reminds  me  that  it  is  time  to  go  back  to  the  affair  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai.  I  left  Madame  Guyon  in  prison 
at  Vincennes.  Before  she  was  arrested  she  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  this  pre- 
late made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her  doctrine, 
but  could  not  persuade  her  to  change  her  opinions.  She 
must  have  justified  her  doctrine,  ostensibly  at  any  rate, 
from  the  shameful  impurities  imputed  to  it,  and  herself 
from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  her  conduct  with  Father 
Lacombe  and  her  strange  journeys  with  him.  Without 
the  most  srcupulous  precautions  on  those  points  she  could 
not  have  convinced  such  persons  as  the  Dukes  de  Beau- 
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viUiers   and   Chevreuse,    their   wives,    the   Archbishop   of 
Cambrai,  and  others,  who  composed  her  httle  flock. 

But  after  a  time,  tired  of  being  a  sort  of  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  she  pretended  that  her  eyes 
were  opened  by  his  instructions,  and  signed  a  retractation 
drawn  up  by  him.  He  accepted  it  in  good  faith  and 
obtained  her  liberty ;  she  abused  it  by  holding  secret 
meetings  of  her  followers ;  she  was  then  ordered  to  leave  Paris, 
and,  returning  clandestinely,  was  shut  up  at  Vincennes. 
This  breach  of  faith  on  her  part,  combined  with  a  clever 
manoeuvre  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  who  employed 
the  Bishop  of  Meaux  as  his  confessor,  thereby  closing  his  . 
mouth,  made  the  latter  prelate  take  up  his  pen  ;  and  he 
published  the  doctrines,  conduct,  and  proceedings  of  both 
parties  in  this  affair,  in  a  book  called,  "  An  Instruction  on 
the  Conditions  of  Prayer."  This  work  seemed  to  him  to 
be  the  more  required  because  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  afterwards,  had 
treated  the  matter  entirely  from  a  theological  point  of 
view  ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  could  be  generally  understood,  especially  so 
much  of  it  as  concerned  M.  de  Cambrai.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  the  whole  affair,  he  soon  completed  his 
book,  and,  before  sending  it  to  the  printer,  he  submitted  it 
to  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  the  Archbishops  of  Rheims  and 
Paris,  and  to  tiie  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  himself. 

The  latter  realised  its  importance,  and  the  necessity  for 
him  to  be  beforehand  with  it.  He  must  have  had  hia 
matter  long  prepared  and  ready  drawn  up,  otherwise  the 
swiftness  of  his  composition  on  so  difficult  a  subject  would 
be  incredible.  He  wrote  a  book,  quite  unintelligible  to 
any  one  not  thoroughly  versed  in  mystic  theology,  which 
he  called  "  Maxims  of  the  Saints."  It  was  in  double 
columns,  the  first  containing  maxims  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  orthodox  or  proceeding  from  Saints  ;  the  second, 
dangerous,  suspicious,  or  erroneous  maxims,  arising  from 
the  abuse  of  holy  and  salutary  mysticism,  the  distinction 
being  marked  cleverly  and  precisely,  and  laid  down  in  an 
authoritative  maimer.  Anxious  that  it  should  appear 
before  M.  de  Meaux's  book,  he  had  it  printed  as  hastily  as 
possible  ;  and,  not  to  lose  a  moment,  M.  de  Chevreuse 
established  himseK  in  the  printer's  office  and  corrected 
every  proof  as  it  was  set  up.     In  a  few  days  the  book  was 
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published  and  distributed  to  the  Court,  and  nearly  every 
copy  sold. 

Its  readers  were  shocked  to  find  in  it  doctrines  unsup- 
ported by  quotations  from  any  authority,  and  stiU  more 
by  its  confused  style,  its  stiff  preciseness,  the  barbarism 
of  its  expression  which  made  it  seem  like  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  the  high-flown  strain  of  thought  which  took 
one's  breath  away,  like  the  attenuated  air  of  the  upper 
atmosphere.     Hardly  any  one,  except  professed  theologians, 
could  understand  it ;    nor  they,  without  reading  it  three 
or  four  times.     M.  de  Cambrai,  therefore,  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  that  he  received  praises  from  no  one,   and 
thanks  from  very  few,  and  then  only  out  of  simple  polite- 
ness.    Persons  who  understood  such  matters  thought  they 
perceived,  under  the  barbarous  language  of  the  book,  the 
doctrines  of  Quietism ;   refined,  it  is  true,  from  all  grossness 
and  impurity,  but  unmistakably  there  ;    combined,  more- 
over, with  subtleties  of  a  novel  character,  very  difficult  to 
understand,  and  still  more  so  to  practise. 

Naturally  I  am  not  giving  my  own  opinion  on  a  subject 
about  which  I  know  so  httle.  I  only  report  what  was  said 
everywhere,  for  nothing  else  was  talked  of,  even  by  ladies  ; 
and  people  quoted  the  old  saying  of  Madame  de  S6vigne, 
at  the  time  of  the  discussions  about  grace  :  "  I  wish  you 
could  solidify  religion  a  httle  for  me  ;  it  is  becoming  so 
refined  that  it  is  in  danger  of  evaporating  altogether  !  " 

The  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  were  preju- 
diced, disliked  the  book  extremely,  and  were  much  dis- 
pleased with  M.  de  Chevreuse  for  taking  up  the  trade  of 
corrector  of  proofs,  and  with  M.  de  Beauvilliers  for  having 
presented  the  book  to  the  King  in  private  at  a  time  when 
M.  de  Cambrai  was  at  Court  and  might  have  done  it  him- 
self. The  two  Dukes,  under  the  spell  of  the  charms  and 
spirituality  of  the  prelate,  completely  ahenated  Madame 
de  Maintenon  :  the  one  by  assisting,  in  a  manner  so  un- 
becoming to  his  position,  in  the  publication  of  a  book  which 
could  not  but  be  offensive  to  her  after  she  had  so  publicly 
taken  the  opposite  side  ;  the  other  by  showing  a  distrust 
and  independence  of  her  which  offended  her  more  than 
anything,  and  made  her  resolve  to  bring  about  their  down- 
faU. 

While  aU  this  controversy  was  going  on,  M.  de  Cambrai 
had  not  overlooked  the  necessity  of  procuring  allies.     The 
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Jesuits  were  friendly  to  him,  and  gave  him  their  support, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  were  considerable  rather 
by  their  merit  than  by  any  influence  they  exercised  over 
the  secret  policy  and  government  of  their  society.  He 
saw  that  he  was  without  resources  in  France  ;  the  prelates 
most  distinguished  for  learning,  piety,  and  influence  were 
against  him,  and  the  other  Bishops  likely  to  follow  their 
example,  especially  since  the  Court  had  declared  itself  on 
their  side.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  transfer  his  affair  to 
Rome,  where  he  hoped  for  the  support  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and 
an  accidental  occurrence  provided  him  with  another  pro- 
tector there. 

Cardinal  de  Janson  had  rendered  good  service  as  our 
representative  at  Rome  for  six  or  seven  years  ;  he  was 
now  anxious  to  return.  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  was  no  less 
anxious  to  succeed  him  there.  His  absurd  manoeuvres  in 
the  matter  of  the  Dauphine  of  Auvergne  and  others  of  the 
kind  had  diminished  his  influence  and  mortified  his  vanity. 
He  wanted  an  excuse  to  absent  himself  for  a  time,  hoping 
to  return  on  a  better  footing.  Moreover,  there  were  only 
two  Cardinals  senior  to  him  ;  and,  in  order  to  succeed  to 
the  post  of  Doyen  of  the  Sacred  College,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  at  Rome  when  the  Doyen  died.  M.  de  Cambrai  had 
already  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  guaranteed  by  their 
common  interests. 

The  Cardinal  saw  the  Archbishop  intimate  with  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  able  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  the 
Dukes  de  Beauvilliers  and  Chevreuse,  at  that  time  in  the 
highest  favour.  They  had  already  done  him  good  service 
by  overcoming  the  King's  reluctance  to  send  him  to  Rome 
in  the  place  of  Cardinal  de  Janson,  and  by  obtaining  the 
appointment  of  his  nephew,  the  Abbe  d'Auvergne,  to  be 
coadjutor  of  his  Abbey  of  Cluny.  He  did  not  abandon 
them  when  he  saw  their  influence  temporarily  shaken,  for 
he  made  sure  of  obtaining  at  Rome  a  decision  in  favour  of 
M.  de  Cambrai,  and  hoped  in  that  case  to  see  the  influence 
of  the  two  Dukes  restored  more  firmly  than  ever.  He  was 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  they  might  persuade  the 
King  to  admit  him  to  the  Council,  and  that  he  might 
eventually  become  Prime  Minister.  It  was  an  absurd 
chimera,  for  the  King  had  always  made  a  point  of  never 
admitting  an  ecclesiastic  into  his  Coimcil,  and  he  was 
far  too  jealous  of  his  authority  ever  to  appoint  a  Prime 
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Minister.  But  Cardinal  de  BouiUon  was  the  vainest  and 
most  visionary  man  of  our  time  ;  his  whole  life  has  been 
a  proof  of  it.  Besides  these  schemes  he  had  another 
motive,  namely,  personal  hatred  to  the  adversaries  of 
M.  de  Cambrai ;  their  discomfiture  would  perhaps  have 
given  even  more  pleasure  to  him  than  to  the  Archbishop 
himself. 

M.  de  Cambrai  was  unable  to  face  the  complete  failure 
of  his  book,  which  found  no  one  to  praise  it  except  the 
"  Journal  des  Savants,"  published  by  a  Calvinist  in  Holland. 
He  left  suddenly  to  go  to  his  diocese,  but  fell  ill  on  the 
way,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  and  remained  at  the  house  of 
his  friend  Malezieux,  not  more  than  six  leagues  from  Ver- 
sailles. 

In  the  meantime  the  Jesuits  were  in  some  perplexity. 
They  were  not  only  well  disposed  to  Cardinal  d.e  Bouillon 
and  M.  de  Cambrai  personally,  but  they  detested  the 
opponents  of  the  Archbishop — the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  because 
he  favoured  neither  their  doctrine  nor  their  morality,  and 
because  he  kept  them  within  bounds,  while  they  were 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  his  learning  and  reputation  ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  for  the  same  reasons,  with  the  addi- 
tional one  that  he  had  been  appointed  without  their  being 
consulted,  and  even  in  spite  of  them  ;  the  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  through  jealousy  of  St.  Sulpice,  though  their 
opinions  were  the  same  concerning  Rome  and  other  points  ; 
moreover,  they  dreaded  the  influence  of  this  prelate  in  the 
distribution  of  beneficeSj  a  matter  in  which  they  like  to 
be  consulted  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  who  sided  with 
those  prelates,  because  he  treated  them  with  contempt, 
and  they  had  never  been  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
him  on  any  occasion. 

Their  partiality  had  not  escaped  without  notice  ;  the 
attention  of  the  King  was  called  to  it.  He  was  shown  the 
written  approval  which  Father  de  la  Chaise  and  Father 
Valois,  confessor  to  the  Princes,  had  given  to  M.  de  Cam- 
brai's  book  ;  it  made  him  very  angry,  and  he  spoke  sharply 
about  it  to  the  two  Jesuits.  Their  superiors,  alarmed  lest 
their  society  should  lose  the  confessional  of  the  King  and 
Princes,  consulted  their  great  chiefs  who  had  taken  the 
fourth  vow ;  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  they 
must  give  way  in  France,  without  abandoning  their  designs 
at  Rome.     It  was  Lent,  and  Father  la  Rue  was  preaching 
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before  the  King.  On  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody,  having  finished  his  sermon,  he 
asked  the  King's  leave  to  say  a  word  before  he  left  the 
pulpit  concerning  the  fanatics  and  enthusiasts,  who,  not 
content  with  pious  practices  consecrated  by  long  usage 
and  approved  by  the  Church,  wished  to  substitute  erroneous 
novelties,  etc.  Thereupon,  taking  as  his  subject  the 
devotion  due  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  he  spoke  with  the  zeal 
of  a  Jesuit  commissioned  by  his  society  to  defend  it  against 
a  dangerous  attack,  and  drew  pictures  in  which  it  was 
impossible  not  to  recognise  the  chief  personages  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  This  supplementary  sermon  lasted 
half  an  hour.  M.  de  Beauvilliers,  who  was  sitting  behind 
the  Princes,  heard  every  word  of  it,  and  had  to  submit 
to  the  significant  looks  of  aU  the  courtiers  present. 

The  same  day  the  famous  Bourdaloue  and  Father  Gail- 
lard  made  their  pulpits  ring  with  the  same  complaints  and 
warnings,  and  even  the  Jesuit  who  preached  in  the  parish 
church  at  Versailles  did  the  same.  It  is  true  that  Father 
Bourdaloue,  who  was  as  sincere  in  himself  as  he  was  eloquent 
in  his  sermons,  had  never  been  able  to  tolerate  what  at 
that  time  was  called  Quietism.  For  to  what  degree  the 
doctrine  of  M.  de  Cambrai  and  Madame  Guyon,  in  whose 
defence  he  had  written  the  "  Maxims  of  the  Saints,"  was 
really  Quietist,  or  whether  it  was  so  at  all,  is  more  than  I 
can  undertake  to  decide  ;  it  is  enough  that  it  passed  for 
such,  and,  as  one  must  use  a  word  to  avoid  circumlocution, 
I  shall  continue  to  employ  that  term  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  employed  at  the  time. 

Father  Gaillard  was  still  further  from  approving  of 
Quietism.  He  was  suspected,  even  in  his  own  society,  of 
being  a  Jesuit  only  in  name  ;  they  had  not  always  approved 
of  his  conduct.  If  he  had  been  left  ia  repose  he  owed  it  to 
his  reputation,  his  many  influential  friends,  and,  more  than 
all,  to  the  policy  of  the  society,  which  would  not  willingly 
allow  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  that  one  of  its 
members  was  niore  of  a  Jansenist  than  a  Jesuit.  I  use  the 
word  Jansenist,  and  shall  continue  to  use  it,  it  I  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  persons  who  were  popularly  supposed 
to  be  so,  for  the  same  reasons,  and  with  the  same  reserva- 
tions, as  I  have  explained  with  regard  to  the  Quietists. 

Father  la  Rue,  a  thorough  Jesuit,  acted  under  the  in- 
structions of  his  superiors,  and  was  supposed  to  take  a 
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middle  course  between  the  bulk  of  the  society  who  sup- 
ported the  Quietists  and  the  few  chiefs  who  opposed  them. 
There  was  even  a  kind  of  split  in  their  society  on  this  point, 
which  as  a  matter  of  policy  did  not  displease  them  ;  but  it 
put  Father  Valois  and  Father  de  la  Chaise  in  an  embarrassing 
situation.  The  latter  regained  the  King's  favour  more  by 
the  force  of  habit  and  long  familiarity  than  by  his  own 
adroitness,  or  by  the  general  esteem  and  affection  which  he 
had  acquired  ;  they  were  such  that  he  had  scarcely  an 
enemy  in  the  world. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  published 
his  "  Instruction  on  the  Condition  of  Prayer,"  in  two 
volumes,  and  gave  copies  to  the  King  and  the  principal 
personages  of  the  Court.  It  was  partly  dogmatic,  and 
partly  an  historical  summary  of  all  that  had  passed  between 
himself,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chartres 
on  one  side,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  and  Madame 
Guyon  on  the  other.  This  very  interesting  historical  part, 
in  which  M.  de  Meaux  gave  his  readers  to  understand  a 
good  deal  more  than  he  thought  it  advisable  to  say  out- 
right, induced  people  to  read  the  theological  part.  This 
work,  clear,  concise,  and  supported  by  numerous  quota- 
tions from  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Councils  of  the 
Church,  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  obscure,  barbarous, 
and  authoritative  style  of  the  "  Maxims  of  the  Saints  "  ; 
there  was  a  rush  for  it  directly  it  appeared.  Every  man 
and  woman  in  the  Court  made  a  point  of  reading  it,  so 
that  it  was  for  some  time  the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 
The  King  thanked  M.  de  Meaux  for  it  publicly.  At  the 
same  time,  M.  de  Paris  and  M.  de  Chartres  delivered 
charges  on  the  subject  to  their  dioceses  ;  that  of  M.  de 
Chartres,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  surpassed  the 
other,  and  even  the  book  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in  depth 
and  solidity  of  argument;  it  became  the  stumbling-block 
which  chiefly  caused' the  downfall  of  M.  de  Cambrai. 

These  two  books,  so  different  in  doctrine  and  style,  made 
a  great  stir  in  the  world.  The  King  interfered,  and  obliged 
M.  de  Cambrai  to  submit  his  work  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Reims  and  Paris,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Meaux,  Chartres,  Toul,  Soissons,  and  Amiens  ;  that  is,  to 
the  judgement  of  his  declared  adversaries,  or  of  prelates 
who  took  their  side.  Paris,  Meaux,  and -Chartres  were  his 
antagonists  ;  Reims  had  joined  them  ;  the  Bishop  of  Toul, 
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who  has  since  made  himself  so  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Cardinal  de  Bissy,  lived  with  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  as 
with  a  protector  by  whose  means  he  hoped  to  make  his 
fortune. 

The  Bishop  of  Soissons,  brother  of  Puysieux,  was  a 
conceited  man,  but  able,  learned,  and  ambitious  ;  he  had 
exchanged  his  see  of  Avranches  with  the  learned  Huet,  in 
order  to  be  nearer  the  Court,  to  which  he  was  devoted. 
He  and  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  were  first  cousins  ;  and 
his  mother,  Madame  de  SiUery,  who  was  ruined,  had  lived 
for  years  at  Liancourt,  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld's  house. 
There  was,  therefore,  great  union  between  them ;  and 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  most  envious  of  men,  could 
not  endure  the  Dukes  of  Chevreuse  and  Beauvilliers  ;  his 
greatest  wish  was  to  see  the  latter  dismissed  from  his  office, 
and  both  deprived  of  the  King's  favour.  The  Bishop  of 
Amiens,  formerly  Abbe  of  Brou  and  Almoner  to  the  King, 
was  a  very  learned  man,  but  an  intimate  friend  of  M.  de 
Meaux,  holding  exactly  the  same  opinions  on  matters  of 
doctrine.  He  was  very  amiable,  and  much  liked  in  society ; 
he  was,  nevertheless,  a  saintly  bishop,  entirely  given  up 
to  study  and  to  the  care  of  his  diocese,  leaving  it  as  little 
as  possible,  and  giving  aU  his  money  to  the  poor.  M.  de 
Cambrai  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  favourable  decision  from 
these  prelates;  but  he  had  to  submit  his  book  to  their 
judgement. 

In  the  meantime  the  Archbishop  of  Metz  died,  which  left 
a  blue  ribbon  vacant,  and  also  a  place  in  the  Conseil  d'Etat. 
M.  de  Metz  was  the  elder  brother  of  the  late  Duke  de  la 
FeuUlade  ;  he  was  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  who  had 
for  a  time  been  a  Jesuit,  a  character  by  no  means  suited  to 
his  active  and  independent  mind.  As  Archbishop  of 
Embrun  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Assemblies  of 
the  clergy  by  his  eloquence  and  capacity,  and  had  subse- 
quently served  with  distinction  as  Ambassador  to  Venice 
and  Madrid.  In  1661  he  received  the  Order,  and  in  1668 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Metz.  The  King  always  talked 
and  joked  with  him  ;  other  seigneurs  used  to  join  in,  and 
the  conversation  often  became  very  amusing.  They  used 
to  make  fun  of  his  stinginess,  and  he  laughed  at  it  himself. 
The  King  never  could  induce  him  to  wear  the  badge  of 
the  Order  on  his  soutanelle,  like  other  people.  He  said  it 
was  enough  to  have  it  on  his  mantle,  that  the  soutanelle 
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was  like  a  cassock,  on  which  nobody  wore  it,  and  that  it 
was  only  vanity  which  had  made  it  the  fashion.  The 
others  used  to  tell  him  that  his  real  reason  was  to  save  the 
six  livres  which  it  would  have  cost  him  to  have  it  em- 
broidered on  his  soutanelle,  and  made  similar  jokes  about 
his  pulpit,  his  carriage,  and  all  his  belongings  ;  and  he 
used  to  reply  with  a  great  deal  of  wit,  making  very  amusing 
attacks  in  his  turn.  He  was  a  good  Bishop,  residing  in 
his  diocese,  and  attentive  to  his  duties.  He  was  eighty- 
five  years  old,  but  for  two  or  three  years  had  become 
childish.  He  left  a  rich  inheritance  to  M.  de  la  FeuiUade, 
his  nephew. 

This  death  came  at  an  unlucky  time  for  M.  de  Cambrai. 
He  could  not  expect  anything  for  himself,  and  he  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  Order  given  to  M.  de  Paris,  and 
the  place  of  ecclesiastical  Conseiller  d'Etat  to  M.  de  Meaux. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  another  vexation. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  expelled  three  ladies  from  St.  Cyr, 
one  of  whom  had  enjoyed  her  favour  and  confidence  for  a 
long  time,  and  she  did  not  disguise  her  reason  for  doing  so, 
namely,  their  obstinate  attachment  to  Madame  Guyon 
and  her  doctrines.  AU  this  determined  M.  de  Cambrai  to 
write  to  the  Pope,  referring  the  matter  to  his  decision ; 
he  asked  the  King's  permission  to  go  himself  to  Rome, 
which  was  refused.  Nothing  could  be  more  skilful  and 
adroit  than  his  letter  ;  it  caused  a  certain  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing in  his  favour  among  the  public,  whose  sympathies  are 
always  aroused  by  anything  that  looks  like  persecution. 

This  little  return  of  prosperity  did  not  last  long.  It 
alarmed  his  enemies,  and  irritated  the  King ;  without 
allowing  an  interview  he  ordered  him  to  retire  at  once  to 
his  diocese,  which  he  never  afterwards  quitted.  The  King, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with 
whom  he  had  a  long  private  conversation,  apparently  with 
the  object  of  inducing  him  to  give  up  his  attachment  to  his 
old  tutor.  But  his  affection  for  him  was  too  strong,  and 
the  lapse  of  years  never  diminished  his  regret  at  their 
separation. 

M.  de  Meaux  had  also  sent  his  book  to  the  Pope.  The 
Court  of  Rome  was  dehghted  at  being  appealed  to  for  a 
decision  by  the  first  prelates  of  a  kingdom  which  had,  up 
to  that  time,  clung  to  ancient  traditions  of  independence  ; 
it  triumphed  in  keeping  them  suppliants  at  its  feet.     The 
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question  was  referred  to  the  same  Congregation  which  was 
examining  a  dogmatic  work  written  by  the  late  Cardinal 
Sfondrat,  containing — so  it  was  said — some  very  extra- 
ordinary things  relating  to  Quietism  and  other  matters  ; 
but  the  author's  Cardinalate  protected  him,  even  after  his 
death. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  prelates  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention  the  death  of  the  Duchess  de  Noailles,  mother  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  She  was  a  woman  of  ability, 
greatly  in  favour  with  the  King  and  Queen,  amiable,  and 
always  very  pious,  though  Uving  in  the  whirl  of  the  Court 
and  high  society.  Her  maiden  name  was  Boyer  ;  she  was 
of  low  birth  on  her  father's  side.  Her  mother  was  a 
Wignacourt,  niece  and  great-niece  of  the  two  Grand- 
Masters  of  Malta  of  that  family.  As  soon  as  she  became  a 
widow  she  retired  from  society,  and  went  to  live  at  Chalons 
with  her  son,  whom  she  made  her  spiritual  director  ;  and 
she  used  to  confess  herself  to  him  every  night  before  going 
to  bed.  She  followed  him  to  Paris,  and  died  there,  to  his 
great  grief. 

One  of  her  sisters  was  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Ligny, 
and  mother  of  the  Princess  of  Furstemberg  ;  another  sister 
was  the  wife  of  Tambonneau,  President  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  This  Madame  Tambonneau  was  rich,  had  a 
good,  weU-furnished  house,  and  contrived  to  attract  the 
best  and  most  briUiant  society  of  the  Court  and  town, 
without  ever  giving  any  refreshments  or  allowing  any 
play  in  her  house.  Princes  of  the  Blood,  great  noblemen, 
generals,  great  ladies,  were  always  to  be  found  there.  She 
was  very  exclusive,  and  never  received  young  people.  She 
hardly  ever  stirred  away  from  home,  and  made  herself 
respected  there  like  a  queen.  The  thing  is  so  singular  that 
I  have  thought  it  worth  mentioning. 

To  continue  the  subject  of  prelates,  the  Bishop  of  Troyes 
astonished  the  world  by  his  pious  and  courageous  retire- 
ment. He  was  son  of  Chavigny,  that  honourable  Secretary 
of  State  whom  I  have  mentioned.  He  was  Almoner  to  the 
King,  and  became  Bishop  of  Troyes  at  an  early  age.  He 
had  some  learning,  and  knew  more  about  the  temporalities 
of  the  clergy  than  any  of  that  profession,  so  that  he  was 
nearly  always  a  member  of  their  Assemblies  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  them.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  the  art  of  amusing  ladies,  with 
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the  tone  of  the  best  society,  in  which  he  passed  his  life. 
His  company  was  much  sought  after,  especially  for  play, 
and  by  aU  the  ladies.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  them  ; 
they  always  used  to  caU  him  the  Trojan  {Troyen)  ;  and 
Trojan  dog,  or  dog  of  a  Bishop,  when  he  won  their  money. 
He  used  now  and  then  to  go  and  be  bored  at  Troyes,  where, 
for  want  of  anything  better  to  do,  he  performed  his  episcopal 
functions  ;  but  he  never  stayed  long,  and,  once  back  at 
Versailles,  he  could  not  tear  himself  away  again. 

In  this  way  he  had  passed  his  life,  but,  after  a  time,  his 
amusements  were  disturbed  by  serious  reflections.  He 
tried  to  conquer  his  inclinations  ;  at  last  he  saw  clearly 
that  he  would  always  be  overcome  linless  he  broke  his  bonds 
in  such  a  way  that  they  could  never  be  renewed.  He  had 
never  been  more  lively  and  amusing  than  he  was  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  de  Lorge  at  which  were  M.  de  Chaulnes 
and  a  most  select  party  ;  after  which  he  went  to  sleep  at 
Versailles,  having  previously  made  his  arrangements  with 
Father  de  la  Chaise.  Next  morning  he  had  an  audience 
of  the  King,  and  frankly  told  him  that  he  needed  retire- 
ment and  repentance  ;  that  he  must  break  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  the  world ;  that  he  wished  to  be  allowed 
to  resign  his  See  ;  and,  if  the  King  was  willing  to  grant 
him  a  last  favour,  he  asked  that  his  nephew,  the  Abbe  de 
Chavigny,  might  succeed  him,  who  was  a  man  of  merit, 
learning,  and  virtue.  The  See  was  not  valuable ;  the 
Ktag  liked  M.  de  Troyes  in  spite  of  his  dissipated  life,  and 
he  granted  his  request  on  the  spot.  The  Bishop  started 
next  day  for  Troyes,  where  he  lived  henceforth  without 
holding  communication  with  any  one,  except  his  nephew 
and  his  priests,  giving  himself  up  entirely  to  prayer,  pen- 
ance, and  solitude. 

I  have  mentioned  a  dispute  between  M.  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld and  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  about  a  place  behind  the 
King  during  the  sermon.  The  Bishop  had  gone  off  to  his 
diocese  to  sulk  ;  when  he  came  back  he  threw  himself  at 
the-  King's  feet  in  a  very  unbecoming  and  undignified 
manner,  and  declared  that  he  would  sooner  die  than  see  his 
function  of  First  Almoner  degraded  after  exercising  it  for 
thirty-four  years.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  begged  the 
King  to  allow  him  not  to  take  the  place  which  he  had  given 
him.  He  had  not  been  aware,  he  said,  when  he  accepted 
it,  that  it  was  claimed  by  the  First  Almoner,  and  he  would 
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prefer  a  renewal  of  an  old  friendship  to  a  place  which  he 
had  done  very  well  without  all  his  life. 

The  King,  who  did  not  like  to  change  his  decisions,  and 
still  less  to  see  them  disputed,  said  that,  after  the  ruling 
which  he  had  already  given,  the  matter  concerned  him 
alone,  and  not  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  ;  that  the  First 
Almoner  was  not  entitled  to  a  place  behind  him  at  the 
sermon  or  anywhere  else  ;  and  he  wound  up  by  saying, 
with  a  harshness  very  unusual  in  him,  that  if  the  question 
lay  between  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  and  a  footman,  he 
would  decide  it  in  favour  of  the  footman.  After  that 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  could  say  no  more.  I  saw  M. 
d'Orleans  come  out  of  the  King's  room  beside  himself  with 
grief.  He  started  at  once  for  Orleans,  where  he  would  have 
done  better  to  stay  rather  than  come  back  with  the 
certainty  of  exposing  himself  to  such  a  mortification,  and 
all  for  the  sake  of  a  place  to  which  he  had  no  right  what- 
ever. 

Not  to  have  to  return  to  this  squabble,  I  will  say  at  once 
how  it  ended.  The  King  really  liked  and  esteemed  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans  ;  he  was  sorry  to  have  given  him  such  a 
sharp  rebuke,  and  still  more  so  to  have  caused  a  coolness 
between  two  old  friends,  who  were  both  brought  so  con- 
stantly near  his  person.  The  vacancy  of  the  rich  and 
magnificent  See  of  Metz  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 
appease  M.  d'Orleans  and  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  He 
nominated  the  Abbe  de  Coislin,  nephew  of  the  Bishop,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  family,  who  thought  themselves  quite 
out  of  favour  and  never  dreamt  of  a  Bishopric  for  the  Abbe. 

The  Abbe  was  a  little  man,  short  and  fat,  very  peculiar  ; 
with  a  comical  face,  and  given  to  making  comical  remarks 
which  were  often  very  indiscreet  as  well ;  moving  in  the 
best  society  of  the  Court,  which  he  amused,  while  amusing 
himself  ;  with  aU  that,  he  was  mischievous  and  dangerous, 
and  not  a  very  good  priest.  He  had  taken  orders  against 
the  wish  of  hia  father,  who  was^poor,  and,  seeing  his  elder 
son  had  no  children,  wished  the  younger  to  marry.  The 
elder  brother  was  impotent ;  this  one  was  beardless,  and 
was  suspected  of  being  in  the  same  case.  As  soon  as  he  was 
ordained  priest,  M.  d'Orleans  asked  the  King  to  give  him 
the  reversion  of  his  office  of  First  Almoner,  which  was 
granted  on  the  spot. 

With  these  prospects  the  young  man  had  no  concern 
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about  his  future,  and  gave  himself  up  to  society  and  his 
peculiar  tastes.  The  King  never  liked  him,  and  only 
tolerated  him  for  his  uncle's  sake.  The  only  benefice  he 
had  when  he  was  nominated  to  Metz  was  one  Abbey  of 
small  value.  The  King  now  attached  to  the  office  of  First 
Almoner  a  place  behind  him  in  the  chapel,  next  to  and 
below  that  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  The  new  Bishop 
of  Metz  was  not  in  a  position  to  refuse  it,  as  his  uncle  had 
done  when  it  was  offered  to  him.  M.  d'Orleans,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  becoming  a  Cardinal,  and  therefore  had  now 
little  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  gave  way,  agreed 
to  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  consented  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  The  King  was  de- 
lighted ;  everything  was  forgotten  in  good  faith,  and  they 
became  as  good  friends  as  ever. 

About  this  time  I  lost  the  Chevalier  de  la  Hilliere, 
Governor  of  Rocroi.  He  was  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of 
my  father's,  a  brave  and  gallant  man  of  the  old  school,  who 
had  been  in  the  confidence  of  M.  le  Tellier  and  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  that  period,  and  in  that  of  Made- 
moiselle at  the  time  of  the  affair  between  her  and  M.  de 
Lausun.  The  King  treated  him  with  respect,  and  there 
was  always  curious  information  to  be  obtained  from  him 
about  the  old  Court ;  he  was,  moreover,  very  good  com- 
pany, and  trustworthy. 

The  King  sent  the  company  of  Itahan  comedians  packing, 
very  suddenly,  and  would  not  have  another.  So  long  as 
they  contented  themselves  with  pouring  out  indecencies 
and  blasphemies  on  the  stage  people  had  only  laughed  at 
them  ;  but  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to  act  a  piece 
called  "  The  Mock  Prude,"  in  which  it  was  easy  to  recog- 
nise Madame  de  Maintenon.  Everybody  rushed  to  see 
it ;  but,  after  three  or  four  performances,  they  were  ordered 
to  close  their  theatre  and  leave  the  kingdom  within  a 
month.'  The  affair  caused  a  great  sensation,  and,  if  the 
comedians  lost  their  means  of  livelihood  through  their 
impudence  and  folly,  the  lady  who  procured  their  dismissal 
did  not  gain  much,  for  this  absurd  business  was  the  cause 
of  her  being  talked  about  with  great  freedom. 

1  Madame  says  she  warned  them  not  to  bring  out  this  piece.  When 
the  storm  burst  they  implored  her  to  intercede  for  them,  but  she  said, 
"No,  they  should  have  taken  her  advice."  Madame  says  she  did  not  see 
the  piece  herself,  for  fear  Madame  de  Maintenon  should  accuse  her  of 
instigating  it;  but  she  heard  that  the  actors  hit  oH  the  "old  slut"  most 
droUy.     (Corj.  of  ©^"ho-s  of  Orleans.) 
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The  Prince  of  Conti's  chances  in  Poland  favourably  reported  on — He 
departs  very  reluctantly — Grief  of  Madame  la  Duohesse — Unfriendly 
Reception  at  Dantzic — "  Bibat  et  moriatur" — The  Prince  returns 
to  France — Banishment  of  the  Abb6  de  Polignao — Direct  negotia- 
tions for  peace  between  Portland  and  Marshal  Boufflers — The  Prince 
of  Orange  recognised  as  King  of  England — Origin  of  our  King's 
hatred  for  him — M.  le  Due's  idea  of  a  joke — The  Council  of  Vienna 
tries  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession — Madame  de 
Maintenon  disposes  of  an  inconvenient  brother. 

The  Princes  Alexander  and  Constantine  Sobieski,  grow- 
ing weary  of  their  stay  in  Paris  incognito,  gave  up  their 
design  of  receiving  the  Order  there ;  and,  after  taking  leave 
of  the  King,  started  for  Poland  about  the  middle  of  April, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  wished  to  arrive  there  in  time 
for  the  election.  The  latest  news  from  that  country  was 
not  very  favourable.  Our  Court  learnt  with  astonishment 
that  the  Abbe  de  Polignac  had  exceeded  his  powers,  and, 
among  other  rash  promises,  had  agreed  that  the  Prince  of 
Conti  should  take  the  town  of  Caminiec  from  the  Turks  at 
his  own  expense,  and  before  his  coronation  ;  failing  which 
his  election  should  be  void.  A  private  person,  however 
great  and  rich,  could  not  supply  the  means  for  such  an 
enterprise  ;  and  to  make  the  validity  of  the  election  depend 
on  its  success  was  to  expose  the  fortunes  of  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood,  not  only  to  the  ordinary  risks  of  a  great  siege,  but 
to  the  treason  of  any  one  interested  in  preventing  him 
from  being  King. 

A  messenger  arrived  soon  after  from  Cardinal  Badziewski, 
chief  of  the  party  favourable  to  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who, 
as  Primate  of  Poland,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  during  the 
interregnum.  His  report  was  hopeful  so  far  as  the  chances 
of  the  Prince  of  Conti  were  concerned,  but  very  unfavour- 
able to  the  Abbe  de  Polignac,  who  had  quarrelled  openly 
with  the  Queen  of  Poland.     It  was  decided  to  send  the 
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Ahhe  de  Chateauneuf  to  act  as  his  colleague,  with  strict 
orders  to  the  Abbe  de  Polignac  to  do  nothing  without  his 
consent.  It  was  also  decided,  before  committing  the  Prince 
of  Conti  any  further,  to  wait  till  the  Abbe  de  Chateauneuf 
had  been  able  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  posi- 
tion of  parties  in  Poland,  and  had  reported  accordingly. 

The  Prince  of  Conti  had  no  ambition  to  be  King  of 
Poland  ;  indeed,  he  hated  the  thought  of  it.  He  had  a 
secure  position  as  Prince  of  the  Blood.  It  is  true  the  King 
disliked  him,  but  he  had  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
the  public,  all  the  more  because  of  the  contrast  between  the 
neglect  shown  to  him  and  the  favours  heaped  on  M.  du 
Maine  ;  and  because  everybody  was  indignant  that  M.  de 
Vendome  should  have  been  preferred  to  him  for  the  com- 
mand of  an  army.  He  had  been  brought  up  with  Mon- 
seigneur,  and  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  him  ;  he 
looked  forward  to  his  reign  as  to  a  time  which  would  make 
amends  for  aU  he  had  to  endure  at  present.  Finally,  he 
was  passionately  in  love  with  Madame  la  Duchesse ;  and, 
in  spite  of  her  husband's  jealousy,  which  was  carried  to 
the  verge  of  madness,  his  love  was  crowned  with  success. 
With  such  attractions  at  home  the  splendour  of  a  crown 
could  not  reconcile  him  to  the  prospect  of  perpetual  exile  ; 
he  showed  great  indifference  about  the  election,  was  quick 
to  perceive  and  point  out  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
and  took  so  httle  trouble  to  push  his  advantages  that  it 
was  easy  to  see  how  much  he  disliked  the  whole  affair. 

The  Abbe  de  Chateauneuf,  on  his  arrival  in  Poland, 
found  Prince  Jacques  Sobieski  reconciled  to  the  Queen,  his 
mother,  and  the  Abbe  de  Polignac  declaiming  loudly 
against  her  and  all  her  party.  Seeing  no  chance  of  success 
for  any  of  her  sons,  she  had  joined  forces  with  the  Emperor  ; 
and  he,  having  given  up  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  for  want 
of  money,  now  openly  supported  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  only  competitor  left  in  the  field  against  the  Prince  of 
Conti.  The  Elector  had  abjured  Protestantism  through 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Zeitz,  Bishop  of  Javarin, 
who  was  passionately  Austrian.  He  promised  a  subsidy 
of  12,000,000  livres,  and  the  assistance  of  a  large  body  of 
troops,  chiefly  infantry,  who  were  required  for  the  siege  of 
Caminiec  ;  he  thus  secured  the  support  of  many  bishops, 
generals,  senators,  and  leading  noblem^,  with  that  of 
Davia,  the  Papal  nuncio.      On  the  side  of  the  Prince  of 
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Conti  were  Cardinal  Radziewski,  Primate  of  the  kingdom, 
Prince  Sapieha,  and  many  other  noblemen. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  27th  of  June,  when  both 
sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  Bishop  of  Cujavie  pro- 
claimed the  .Elector  of  Saxony  as  King  of  Poland,  contrary 
to  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  sang  a 
Te  Deum  in  his  honour  on  the  field  of  election.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Primate,  with  the  powerful  support  of 
Prince  Radzivil,  proclaimed  the  Prince  of  Conti,  sang  a  Te 
Deum  in  the  cathedral  of  Warsaw,  and  caused  the  cannon 
of  the  arsenal  to  be  fired  in  honour  of  his  election.  A 
messenger  was  despatched  to  the  King,  bearing  the  news 
of  the  election  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  with  letters  to  the 
latter  bearing  the  address  "  To  his  Pohsh  Majesty."  The 
King  congratulated  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  wished  to 
treat  him  as  King  of  Poland ;  but  the  Prince  begged  him 
not  to  do  so  till  his  election  was  more  certain.  The  King 
consented,  but,  wishing  to  make  the  news  public,  he  led 
the  Prince  out  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  room  into  the 
large  outer  room,  and  said  to  the  assembled  ladies,  "  I 
bring  you  a  King."  The  news  soon  spread,  and  the  Prince 
of  Conti  was  overwhelmed  with  congratulations. 

In  the  meantime  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  marched 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow  with  5,000  or  6,000  of 
his  own  troops  and  a  large  body  of  Poles  who  took  his  side. 
The  Prince's  party,  however,  held  their  ground,  and  de- 
spatched couriers  to  the  King.  On  the  1st  of  September 
the  Prince  of  Conti  had  a  private  audience  of  the  King, 
from  which  he  came  out  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  and  it  was 
announced  that  he  was  to  start  for  Poland  immediately. 
He  begged  the  King  not  to  treat  the  Princess  of  Conti  as 
Queen  till  after  his  coronation,  in  case  he  should  be  obliged 
to  return.  The  King  gave  him  2,500,000  livres,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  money  which  had  been  already  sent  to  Poland. 
On  the  3rd  of  September  he  started  for  Dunkirk,  whence 
the  famous  Jean  Bart  had  undertaken  to,  escort  him  safely, 
in  spite  of  the  enemy's  fleet. 

The   persons   chiefly   interested   saw   him   depart   with 

very  different  feelings.     The  King,  who  had  never  forgiven 

his  expedition  to  Hungary, '  and  stiU  less  the  general  admira- 

1  In  1685  the  Prince  of  Conti  now  in  question  (then  known  as  the 
Prince  de  la  Roche-sur-Yon)  and  his  elder  brother,  who  married  the 
King's  natural  daughter  by  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  obtained  permission 
to  serve  in  Hungary  as  volunteers,  in  repelling  the  Turkish  invasion. 
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tion  of  the  Court,  which  not  even  the  fear  of  giving  offence 
could  repress,  did  not  conceal  his  pleasure  ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  it  was  caused  more  by  private  motives 
than  by  the  small  advantage  to  be  derived  from  giving  a 
King  to  a  country  which  did  not  allow  its  sovereigns  much 
authority,  and  was  itself  of  small  account  among  the 
nations  of  the  North.  The  Prince  of  Conti  was  the  only 
member  of  the  royal  family  whose  birth  was  unstained  by 
any  alliance  with  bastardy ;  the  contrast  between  his 
obscure  position  and  the  great  estabhshments  of  the  bas- 
tards was  too  striking  not  to  arouse  pubhc  indignation. 
Moreover,  his  departure  relieved  the  King  from  the  em- 
barrassment caused  by  the  general  wish  that  he  should 
command  our  armies. 

The  Princess  of  Conti,  who  loved  her  husband,  and  felt 
the  disadvantages  of  his  position,  appeared  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  reigning.  M.  le  Prince  rejoiced  in  the 
elevation  of  a  son-in-law  whom  he  esteemed  and  liked,  and 
in  the  removal  of  a  possible  source  of  discord  in  his  family. 
The  feelings  of  M.  le  Due  were  somewhat  mixed.  He  was 
jealous  of  the  superior  merit  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and 
angry  that  it  should  receive  such  flattering  recognition ; 
but  he  was  glad  that  he  should  be  removed  from  daily 
comparison  with  himself ;  and  he  had  other  reasons  for 
satisfaction  which  had  even  more  weight  with  a  husband 
of  his  temper. 

Madame  la  Duchesse  was  the  person  to  be  pitied.     She 

loved  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  she  could  not  doubt  that 

his  love  for  her  was  greater  than  his  longing  for  a  crown. 

She  had  to   join  in  congratulations   on  his   approaching 

glory,  and  take  part  in  the  rejoicing  of  the  King  and  of 

her  family  ;    they  knew  her  real  sentiments  and  watched 

Fearing  lest  the  King  should  change  his  mind,  they  set  oH  without  taking 
formal  leave.  The  King  was  much  displeased,  and  sent  them  orders  to 
return  at  once  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  they  went  on,  and  highly  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  battle  with  the  Turks.  But  it  was  not  so  much  their 
disobedience  which  offended  the  King  as  a  discovery  which  he  made. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  explains  it  in  a  letter  to  her  brother  dated  27th  of 
September,  1685.  The  King's  curiosity,  she  says,  was  aroused  by  the 
number  of  couriers  sent  off  and  received  by  the  Princes  of  Conti ;  he  had 
one  of  them  stopped,  and  opened  the  letters  which  he  was  carrying  to  the 
Princes.  He  found  in  them  evidences  of  abominable  depravity  among 
the  young  men  of  the  Court,  besides  disrespectful  remarks  about  himself. 
Several  young  men  were  banished  in  consequence,  including  two  of  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucauld's  sons ;  and,  as  most  of  the  letters  were  addressed  to 
the  Prince  de  la  Roche-sur-Yon,  the  King  was  especially  angry  with  him, 
and  refused  to  see  him  when  he  returned. 
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her  closely,  but  without  detecting  anything  unbecoming. 
Monseigneur  was  rather  sorry ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was 
pleased  when  other  people  were  so,  and  did  not  lay  aside 
his  usual  apathy.  M.  du  Maine,  delighted  in  his  heart  at 
so  unexpected  a  deUverance,  assumed  the  countenance  and 
behaviour  which  he  deemed  most  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
Monsieur  and  his  son  were  glad  on  the  whole.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  triumphed  in  her  den  ;  the  army  and  the 
general  public  were  divided  between  grief  for  the  loss  of 
their  favourite  and  joy  at  his  elevation.  He  himself  was 
plunged  in  the  most  profound  sorrow,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  did  not  play  his  part  well ;  he  could  not 
conceal  his  hope  that,  after  aU,  his  election  might  not  be 
successful. 

During  the  voyage  of  the  Prince  of  Conti  the  King  con- 
tinued to  receive  favourable  news  of  the  assembly  of  nobles 
at  Warsaw,  from  the  Abbe  de  Polignac,  who  was  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  Prince  with  the  greatest  confidence.  He 
had  not  received  letters  from  our  Court  for  more  than  six 
weeks  ;  the  Queen  of  Poland,  who  had  retired  to  Dantzic, 
and  lodged  at  the  post-house  there,  intercepted  them  all, 
and  at  last,  in  derision  of  the  Abbe,  sent  him  all  the  enve- 
lopes. The  Elector  of  Saxony  made  good  use  of  his  time. 
He  gained  possession  of  the  castle  of  Cracow,  where  the 
crown  and  other  regalia  were  kept,  and  had  himself 
crowned  by  the  Bishop  of  Cujavie  in  the  presence  of  the 
chiefs  of  his  party  and  a  multitude  of  their  followers. 

Immediately  afterwards,  that  is,  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Prince  of  Conti  arrived  in  the  roadstead  of  Dantzic, 
where  the  Abbe  de  Chateauneuf  met  him.  The  town  had 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  paid  no 
comphments  to  the  Prince.  Very  few  Poles,  and  those  of 
no  high  standing,  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  on  board  ; 
where  he  remained,  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  deputation 
headed  by  Prince  Lubormirski  and  the  troops  of  Prince 
Sapieha.  The  people  of  Dantzic  would  not  allow  any  of 
our  ships  to  enter  the  port,  and  refused  them  provisions. 
At  last  the  deputation  arrived,  headed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Plosko,  who  gave  a  great  feast  in  honour  of  the  Prince, 
at  which  all  the  Poles  of  any  distinction  were  present. 
They  drank  to  the  health  of  their  King,  who,  not  yet  ac- 
cepting the  title,  gave  as  a  return  toast  the  liberty  of  the 
republic. 
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Marege,  a  Gascon  gentleman  on  the  Prince's  staff,  who 
had  just  recovered  from  a  serious  illness,  was  present  at 
this  feast,  at  which  drinking  went  on  after  the  Polish 
fashion.  Marege  was  pressed  to  drink,  but  avoided  it  as 
well  as  he  could  ;  the  Prince  of  Conti  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  begged  that  he  might  be  excused  on  the  ground  of 
iU-health;  but  the  Poles,  who,  in  order  to  be  understood, 
had  to  talk  very  bad  Latin,  cried  out  furiously  :  "  Bibat 
et  moriatur  !  "  '  Marege,  who  was  very  amusing  and  also 
hot-tempered,  could  not  get  over  it,  and  made  a  very 
funny  story  of  it  when  he  returned. 

The  Prince  of  Conti  discovered  that  ten  millions  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  all  the  promises 
which  the  Abbe  de  Polignac  had  made  in  his  name.  Those 
who  had  joined  his  party  on  the  faith  of  these  promises 
wanted  to  see  the  money  in  hard  cash  before  they  would 
do  anything  ;  and  this  stopped  Prince  Sapieha  and  the 
army  of  Lithuania,  who  were  to  have  joined  the  Prince. 
He,  on  his  part,  remained  on  board  his  ship,  quite  deter- 
mined not  to  land  till  he  saw  an  army  in  the  neighbourhood 
ready  to  receive  him  ;  but,  instead  of  an  army,  he  saw  no- 
thing but  greedy  Poles,  who  came  to  claim  the  fulfilment 
of  the  extravagant  pledges  of  the  Abbe  de  Polignac.  The 
desire  of  succeeding  in  this  great  affair,  which  he  hoped 
would  bring  him  a  Cardinal's  hat,  had  blinded  the  Abbe, 
and  led  him  to  promise  impossibihties  ;  so  that,  deceived 
himself  in  the  first  instance,  he  deceived  our  King  and 
the  Prince  of  Conti. 

Although  the  Primate  still  kept  a  party  together,  with 
some  troops  quartered  in  his  castle  of  Lowitz,  the  want  of 
provisions,  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the  sea  would  be 
frozen,  and  the  numerous  desertions  of  persons  disap- 
pointed by  the  Abbe  de  Polignac,  were  reasons  for  return- 
ing which  would  have  persuaded  a  more  eager  candidate 
than  the  Prince  of  Conti.  He  was  playing  a  part  humiliat- 
ing both  for  himself  and  for  his  country  ;  welcomed  by 
nobody,  snarled  at  on  all  sides,  he  covild  not  venture  to 
land  on  a  hostile  coast,  among  people  who  refused  him 
provisions  and  would  not  allow  his  vessels  to  approach. 
He  therefore  sent  word  to  the  King  that  he  had  decided 
to  return,  explaining  his  reasons.  The  King  told  M.  le 
Prince  that  he  was  satisfied  with  them,  and  sent  Torcy  to 
^  "  liet  him  drink  and  die  I  " 
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the  Princess  of  Conti  to  tell  her  how  sorry  he  was  that 
she  would  not  be  a  Queen,  and  how  glad  to  think  that 
they  would  soon  see  the  Prince  of  Conti  back  again. 

The  Prince  left  Dantzic  on  the  8th  of  November,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  December  arrived  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  much  happier  than  he  would  have  been  at 
Warsaw.  Next  morning  he  saw  the  King,  who  received 
him  very  cordially,  though  inwardly  sorry  to  see  him  back. 
The  Abbe  de  Polignac  was  met  on  his  return  journey  by 
an  order  to  go  straight  to  his  abbey  of  Bonfort  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  not  to  come  near  the  Court  or  Paris.  The 
Prince  of  Conti,  departing  from  his  usual  reserve,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  Abbe's  conduct ;  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  pardon  the  fright  he  had  given  him.  I  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  finish  all  that  concerned  this  famous  though 
iinsuccessful  expedition ;    I  must  now  go  back  a  little. 

The  disposition  of  the  armies  was  the  same  as  last  year  ; 
except  that  Marshal  Cattinat,  who  was  not  required  in 
Italy,  was  given  the  command  of  an  army  in  Flanders, 
with  which  he  besieged  and  took  Ath  on  the  7th  of  June. 
None  of  the  Princes  served  this  year,  only  the  Count  de 
Toulouse  commanded  the  cavalry  in  Marshal  de  Boufflers' 
army.  In  Spain  M.  de  Vendome  besieged  Barcelona,  and 
it  capitulated  on  the  8th  of  August  after  some  hard  fight- 
ing, in  which  the  Duke  de  Lesdiguieres  distinguished  him- 
seK  brilliantly  ;   it  was  his  maiden  campaign. 

Commodore  Pointis  made  himself  famous  by  his  capture 
of  Carthagena,  where,  besides  silver  bullion  to  the  value 
of  9,000,000  livres,  he  took  an  inconceivable  quantity  of 
plate  and  precious  stones.  He  arrived  at  Brest  on  the 
20th  of  August,  having  escaped  the  English  ships  which 
were  lying  in  wait  for  him,  and  presented  the  King  with 
an  emerald  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  I  fancy  he  had  pro- 
vided for  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  at  ease  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

No  action  of  importance  took  place  in  Germany,  where 
I  served  as  usual  in  the  army  of  Marshal  de  Choiseul.  We 
were  in"  camp  at  Marcksheim  when  we  heard  the  news  of 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  which  was  signed  in  September. 
I  must  give  a  brief  account  of  the  negotiations  which  led 
up  to  it.  Harlay  and  Crecy,  on  arriving  in  Holland,  found 
CaiUieres,   our  third    plenipotentiary,   at  Deltt,  the    Am- 
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bassadors  of  the  Allies  and  Sweden  being  at  The  Hague. 
The  chateau  of  Ryswick,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
%yas  chosen  for  the  place  of  meeting.  New  doors  were 
made  in  it  on  every  side,  so  that  each  Ambassador  could 
enter  by  his  own,  and  take  his  seat  at  a  round  table  ;  so 
as  to  avoid  any  disputes  about  rank  or  precedence. 

Much  time,  however,  was  wasted  in  ceremonial  obser- 
vances, and  at  last  the  Prince  of  Orange  lost  patience. 
He  was  not  popular  in  England,  and  could  not  extract  as 
much  as  he  wished  from  his  Parliament.  His  great  object 
was  to  be  recognised  by  France  as  King  of  England  ;  and, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  the  expulsion  of  King  James  and  his 
family.  The  Emperor  was  not  so  anxious  for  peace  ;  and 
he  held  back  Spain,  in  hopes  of  something  happening  which 
would  enable  them  to  insist  on  more  advantageous  terms. 
All  this  delayed  the  negotiations.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
knowing  the  great  wish  of  our  King  to  make  peace,  deter- 
mined to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  for  England  and 
Holland ;  leaving  it  open  to  the  Emperor  and  Spain  to 
concur  in  it  later,  if  they  thought  proper.  With  this  object 
he  sent  Portland,  about  the  end  of  June,  to  ask  Marshal 
de  Bouiiflers  for  a  conference  at  the  head  of  their  armies. 

Portland  was  a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Bentinck, 
who  had  been  very  handsome ;  he  had  been  brought  up 
as  page  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  personally  devoted 
to  him.  He  wa^  a  man  of  shrewdness,  sense,  and  ability ; 
the  Prince  found  him  useful,  made  him  his  friend,  and 
confided  all  his  plans  to  him — so  far,  as  least,  as  a  man  of 
his  profound  reserve  could  confide  them  to  anybody. 
Bentinck  was  in  the  secret  of  the  expedition  to  England ; 
he  accompanied  the  Prince,  and  did  good  service.  He  was 
made  Earl  of  Portland  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
loaded  with  gifts ;  he  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General 
in  the  army.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Marshal 
de  BoufHers  after  the  siege  of  Namur,  when  the  Marshal 
was  made  prisoner. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  quite  understood  the  character  of 
our  generals,  and  the  degree  of  favour  and  confidence  with 
which  the  King  regarded  them.  He  preferred  to  treat 
with  a  man  like  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  who  was.  frank, 
straightforward,  and  exact,  rather  than  with  the  exaggera- 
tion, vanity,  and  airs  of  Marshal  de  Villeroy.  He  did  not 
fear  the  acuteness  or  ability  of  either  of  them.   He  knew  that 
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all  proposals  discussed  with  them  would  go  straight  to  the 
King,  and  that  the  repUes  would  come  from  him  ;  but  he 
felt  that  it  could  be  done  with  more  exactness  and  security 
through  Boufflers,  because  he  would  not  add  anything  of 
his  own  to  his  reports  to  the  King,  or  to  the  answers  he 
received.  Boufiflers  replied  to  Portland's  messenger  that 
he  would  at  once  despatch  a  courier  to  the  King  ;  and 
without  delay  he  received  an  order  to  grant  the  interview 
as  requested,  and  listen  to  any  proposals  that  might  be  made. 

The  conference  was  held  at  the  outposts  of  the  Marshal's 
army.  He  and  Portland  arrived  with  few  attendants, 
who  remained  at  a  distance,  while  the  two  principals  dis- 
mounted and  walked  up  and  down  out  of  earshot.  Several 
more  conferences  of  the  same  kind  were  held  ;  the  last  in 
a  house  at  Notre-Dame-de-Hall,  at  which  writing  materials 
were  provided.  Portland  and  Marshal  de  Boufflers  had  a 
long  discussion  alone ;  while  the  numerous  officers  in 
attendance  conversed  together  in  a  friendly  way,  having 
no  doubt  that  peace  was  about  to  be  made.  In  fact,  it 
was  hastened  considerably  by  these  conferences.  The 
Ministers  of  the  Allies  were  afraid  lest  BoufHers  and  Port- 
land should  come  to  a  separate  agreement  for  England  and 
Holland  ;  and  the  news  of  the  faU  of  Barcelona  came  as  a 
fresh  incentive  to  hasten  the  proceedings  at  Ryswick,  where 
time  had  hitherto  been  wasted  in  a  most  unseemly  way 
over  trifles.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  there  on  the 
20th  of  September.  The  Emperor  refused,  after  his  usual 
custom,  to  sign  it  with  the  other  Powers,  but  it  came  to 
the  same  thing  ;  peace  was  afterwards  made  with  him 
separately  on  the  terms  agreed  upon  at  Ryswick. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  England  were  at  Fontainebleau 
when  the  news  arrived.  The  recognition  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  a  bitter  blow  to  them  ;  but  they  knew  it  was 
unavoidable,  and  they  also  knew  that,  for  a  reason  which 
I  will  explain  presently,  it  was  scarcely  less  bitter  to  our 
own  King.  They  were  grateful  to  him  for  not  yielding  to 
the  demand  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  they  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  France,  or,  at  any  rate,  St.  Germain — a 
point  which  had  been  much  insisted  on  both  at  Ryswick 
and  in  the  conferences  between  Portland  and  Boufflers. 
The  King  had  the  consideration  to  tell  Torcy  beforehand 
that,  in  case  a  courier  arrived  with  news  of  the  signature  of 
the  treaty,  he  was  not  to  be  announced  to  him  if  he  was 
I—]  6 
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in  the  company  of  the  King  or  Queen  of  England ;  and  he 
forbade  the  musicians  to  sing  anything  relating  to  the  peace 
tiU  after  the  departure  of  the  King  of  England. 

I  will  now  mention  the  private  reason  which  made  the 
recognition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  so  bitter  to  the  King. 
When  he  first  had  natural  children  he  was  far  from  having 
the  designs  for  their  elevation  which  he  afterwards  enter- 
tained.^ The  Princess  of  Conti,  whose  birth  was  the  least 
odious,  was  the  eldest ;  he  thought  a  marriage  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  would  be  a  magnificent  match  for  her, 
and  proposed  it  to  the  Prince.  His  prosperity  and  glory 
were  then  at  their  height,  and  he  thought  his  proposal 
would  be  received  as  a  great  honour.  He  was  mistaken. 
The  mother  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  daughter  of 
Charles  I,  King  of  England,  and  his  grandmother  was 
daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  rephed 
bluntly  that  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Orange  were  accus- 
tomed to  marry  the  legitimate  daughters  of  great  Kings, 
and  not  their  bastards. 

This  answer  wounded  the  King  deeply  ;  he  never  forgot 
it,  and  ever  after  sought  to  avenge  himself,  sometimes  even 
palpably  against  his  own  interest.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
did  all  he  could  to  appease  him,  but  in  vaia.  The  King's 
Ministers  in  Holland  had  express  orders  to  cross  him  in 
every  way,  not  only  in  state  affairs,  but  in  private  and 
domestic  matters  ;  to  excite  the  people  against  him  as 
much  as  possible  ;  to  spend  money  in  obtaining  the  elec- 
tion as  magistrates  of  persons  known  to  be  opposed  to 
him  ;  to  avoid  seeing  him  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  do  him  as 
much  harm  and  be  as  rude  to  him  as  possible.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war  the  Prince  did  all  he  could, 
both  pubhcly  and  privately,  to  appease  the  King  ;  at  last 
he  said  openly  that  he  had  failed  to  obtain  the  King's 
favour,  but  he  hoped  at  any  rate  to  make  him  respect  him. 
It  may  be  readily  supposed  what  a  triumph  it  was  for  him 
to  force  the  King  to  recognise  him  as  King  of  England, 
and  what  it  cost  our  King  to  consent  to  it. 

^  Saint-Simon  tells  this  story  more  than  once,  but  it  is  doubtfiil 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it.  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  the  King's 
daughter  by  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  was  only  ten  years  old  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  married  Princess  Mary  of  England,  and  cannot  have 
been  more  than  four  when  the  King  is  supposed  to  have  made  this  pro- 
posal. Perhaps  some  informal  suggestion  may  have  been  made  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  he  returned  a  hasty  answer  which  reached  the 
King's  ears. 
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M.  le  Due  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  Estates  of  Bur- 
gundy this  year  instead  of  M.  le  Prince,  his  father.  While 
there  he  gave  a  good  illustration  of  the  friendship  of 
princes,  and  a  useful  lesson  to  those  who  court  it.  San- 
teuil,  a  regular  Canon  of  St.  Victor,  was  so  weU  known  in 
society  and  in  the  world  of  letters  that  I  need  not  say  much 
about  him.  He  was  the  greatest  Latin  poet  who  has 
appeared  for  some  centuries  ;  full .  of  wit  and  animation, 
and  of  most  amusing  caprices,  which  made  him  capital 
company  ;  he  liked  wine  and  good  cheer  to  an  extent 
which,  though  he  was  not  at  aU  given  to  debauchery, 
was  not  very  becoming  to  a  man  of  his  profession  ;  yet,  on 
the  whole,  he  was  as  good  a  Canon  as  he  could  be  with  a 
disposition  so  unsuited  to  a  cloister.  M.  le  Prince  almost 
always  invited  him  to  Chantilly  when  he  went  there ; 
M.  le  Due  asked  him  to  all  his  parties  ;  in  short,  all  the 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  House  of  Conde  vied  with 
each  other  in  making  much  of  him  ;  for  years  they  had 
kept  up  with  him  a  continuous  exchange  of  witty  pieces  in 
verse  and  prose,  jokes  and  banter.  M.  le  Due  wanted  to 
take  him  to  Dijon.  Santeuil  declined  as  long  as  he  could, 
but  M.  le  Due  insisted,  and  Santeuil  became  his  guest 
while  the  Estates  were  in  session.  Every  night  there  was 
a  great  supper,  at  which  Santeuil  was  the  life  of  the  party. 
One  evening  M.  le  Due  was  amusing  himself  by  making 
Santeuil  drink  champagne.  One  joke  led  to  another  ;  he 
thought  it  would  be  great  fun  to  empty  his  box  full  of 
snuff  into  SanteuU's  wine  to  see  what  would  happen.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait  before  he  found  out.  Santeuil  had 
an  attack  of  vomiting  and  fever,  and  in  less  than  two  days 
he  died  in  tortures.  He  received  the  Sacraments  with 
true  penitence,  and  his  end  was  edifying  to  the  rest  of  the 
party,  who  were  not  much  given  to  religion,  but  had 
seen  this  barbarous  experiment  with  horror. 

The  Duchess  de  la  Feuillade  died  very  young,  of  con- 
sumption, and  she  was  a  great  loss  in  every  way  ;  her 
husband  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  regret  her.  He 
had  always  been  on  bad  terms  with  her,  through  no  fault 
of  hers,  and  he  showed  great  contempt  for  her  family, 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  greatest  benefits.  Some 
one  v/ho  wanted  to  see  his  father-in-law  one  day  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing,  to  which  La  Feuillade  replied 
that  he  was  plucking  a  salad  with  his  clerks.     The  fact  is 
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that  Chateauneuf  had  really  nothing  to  do.  His  office 
had  been  important  before  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  when  the  Huguenots,  who  were  under  his  super- 
intendence, were  a  numerous  body  and  well  armed  ;  but 
since  then  it  had  become  almost  a  sinecure.  La  Feuillade 
had  no  children  by  this  marriage,  and  had  not  taken  much 
pains  to  have  any. 

On  the  18th  of  September  M.  PeUetier,  Minister  of 
State,  took  leave  of  the  King  when  the  Council  broke  up, 
and  retired  to  his  house  at  Villeneuve-le-Roi.  He  was  a 
sensible,  moderate  man,  good-natured  and  obliging,  very 
modest  and  conscientious,  but  somewhat  pedantic  and  by 
no  means  brilliant.  The  King  liked  and  esteemed  him ;  so 
much  so  that,  when  the  Chancellor  Boucherat  had  an  ill- 
ness the  previous  year,  he  told  PeUetier  that  he  should 
succeed  to  the  office  if  there  was  a  vacancy.  That  gave 
PeUetier  matter  for  reflection.  He  was  reaUy  a  good 
man,  and  had  always  intended  to  make  an  interval  between 
life  and  death.  He  saw  that,  if  he  once  became  Chancellor 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  retire.  Boucherat  was 
over  eighty,  and  his  health  was  rapidly  failing  ;  PeUetier 
became  alarmed,  and  anxious  to  retire  before  the  ChanceUor- 
ship  fell  vacant.  Only  the  affair  of  the  peace  kept  him 
back.  He  did  not  think  it  right  to  resign  his  office  before 
that  was  concluded  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  as  good  as 
settled,  he  asked  the  King's  leave  to  retire.  It  was  with 
great  trouble  that  he  extorted  it.  The  King  insisted  that 
he  should  come  and  see  him  privately  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  and  that  he  should  keep  all  his  pensions,  which 
amounted  to  over  80,000  livres  a  year.  PeUetier  made  a 
compromise  :  he  promised  to  see  the  King  as  requested, 
but  he  would  not  keep  more  than  20,000  Uvres  a  year  for 
himseU,  and  6,000  for  his  son,  a  president-d-mortier.  His 
relations  were  both  surprised  and  grieved,  but  they  lost 
nothing  by  his  resignation  ;  he  retained  all  his  influence, 
and  did  more  for  them  after  he  had  retired  than  he  had 
ever  done  in  office.  He  hardly  saw  any  one  at  VUleneuve, 
but  spent  the  winter  at  his  son's  house  in  Paris,  and  there 
he  was  more  accessible.  He  had  been  a  great  friend  of  my 
father's,  and  was  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  visit  him, 
which  I  did  with  great  pleasure. 

The  King  did  not  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the  Council,  and 
gave  the  supervision  of  the  post  office  to  M.  de  Pomponne. 
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A  few  days  later,  seeing  at  the  Council  some  despatches 
from  Rome  very  different  from  those  he  was  accustomed 
to  receive  from  Cardinal  de  Janson,  who  had  just  returned 
after  seven  years  of  useful  service  there,  the  King  began  to 
praise  the  Cardinal,  and  added  that  it  was  very  unfortunate 
that  he  could  not  make  him  a  Minister.  Torcy,  who  had 
brought  in  the  despatches,  thought  to  make  himself  agree- 
able by  saying,  loud  enough  to  be  overheard,  that  no  one 
was  more  fit  to  be  a  Minister  than  Cardinal  de  Janson, 
and,  if  that  was  His  Majesty's  opiaion,  he  did  not  see  why 
he  should  not  be  one.  The  King  replied  at  once  that,  on 
taking  over  the  management  of  affairs  at  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  for  very  good 
reasons,  never  to  admit  an  ecclesiastic  to  his  Council,  and 
especially  not  a  Cardinal ;  he  had  never  repented  of  his 
resolution,  and  would  not  alter  it.  It  was  true,  he  added, 
that  objections  which  applied  to  others  did  not  apply 
to  Cardinal  de  Janson ;  but  his  appointment  would  be  a 
precedent,  and  he  was  determined,  though  with  regret, 
not  to  depart  from  his  rule.  I  heard  this  story  from  Torcy 
himself ;  and  I  had  heard  it  long  before  from  M.  de  Beau- 
villiers  and  M.  de  Pontchartrain. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  was  appointed  ambassador  at 
Paris,  the  Count  de  Tallard  to  London,  and  several  other 
persons  were  nominated  to  foreign  Courts.  These  appoint- 
ments put  me  in  mind  of  a  story  relating  to  foreign  affairs 
which  is  worth  recording.  It  concerns  the  Prince  of 
Darmstadt,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Barcelona 
when  M.  de  Vendome  took  that  town.  He  was  a  very 
handsome  man,  of  the  famUy  of  Hesse,  related  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  one  of  those  penniless  younger  sons  who 
become  soldiers  of  fortune.  It  was  commonly  reported 
that,  when  he  visited  Spain  for  the  first  time,  he  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Queen.  The  rest  of  my  story 
also  has  no  better  foundation  than  common  report,  and  I 
do  not  guarantee  the  truth  of  it ;  I  can  only  say  that  I 
heard  it  from  persons  whose  character  and  position  were 
such  that  they  were  not  generally  accused  of  teUing  idle 
stories.  It  is  reported,  then,  that  the  same  Council  of 
Vienna,  which  for  state  reasons  had  not  hesitated  to  poison 
the  late  Queen  of  Spain,  Monsieur's  daughter,  because  she 
had  no  children,  and  exercised  too  much  influence  over  her 
husband — a  crime  carried  out  by  the  Countess  qf  Soissons 
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under  the  direction  of  the  Count  de  Mansfeldt,  the  Emperor's 
ambassador  at  Madrid — it  is  commonly  reported,  I  say, 
that  this  Council  of  Vienna  did  not  show  itself  more  scrupu- 
lous on  another  point. 

The  King  of  Spain  had  taken,  as  his  second  wife,  the 
sister  of  the  Emperor.  She  was  a  taU,  dignified  Princess, 
not  without  beauty  and  ability,  who,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Emperor's  Ministers  and  the  party  which  he  had 
formed  at  Madrid,  acquired  great  influence  over  the  King 
of  Spain.  In  that  she  carried  out  part  of  the  design  of  the 
Emperor's  Council ;  but  she  failed  in  the  principal  part, 
for  she  had  no  children.  The  Councillors  had  deceived 
themselves  with  the  notion  that  the  fault  had  lain  with 
the  late  Queen,  whom  they  had  poisoned ;  now,  after 
several  years  of  a  second  marriage,  they  could  not  conceal 
from  themselves  that  the  King  was  incapable  of  having 
children,  and  they  had  recourse  to  the  Prince  of  Darm- 
stadt. As  the  execution  of  their  plan  was  not  easy,  and 
required  opportunities  for  which  time  was  necessary,  they 
induced  him  to  engage  altogether  in  the  service  of  Spain ; 
and  the  Emperor  and  his  Spanish  partisans  did  aU  they  could 
to  procure  him  such  appointments  as  would  enable  him 
to  remain  about  the  Court.  Through  this  influence  he 
became  Governor  of  Catalonia,  after  the  loss  of  Barcelona, 
and,  when  peace  was  concluded,  Grandee  of  Spain,  a  rank 
which  gave  him  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  intimate 
footing  at  Court — all  with  the  object  of  enabling  him  to 
make  the  Queen  a  mother.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say 
whether  the  Queen  was  unwilling  to  carry  out  this  plan,  or 
whether  opportunities  were  wanting.  However  that  may 
be,  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  as  Grandee  of  Spain,  estab- 
lished himself  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  was  on  the  very  best 
terms  with  the  King  and  Queen,  and  admitted  to  a  degree 
of  intimacy  with  them  very  unusual  in  that  country ; 
but  without  anything  coming  of  it  to  secure  the  succession 
to  the  monarchy,  and  put  the  crafty  Council  of  Vienna  at 
ease  with  regard  to  that  important  matter. 

I  now  come  back  to  France,  to  mention  an  incident  oi 
little  importance  in  itself,  but  very  singular.  Madame  de 
Maiatenon,  although  she  had  risen  from  her  former  lowly 
condition  to  such  an  incredible  height,  was  not  free  from 
annoyances,  and  chief  among  them  were  the  frequent 
pranks  of  her  brother.     He  was  called  the  Count  d'Aubigne, 
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He  had  never  held  higher  rank  than  that  of  Captain  in  an 
infantry  regiment,  but  he  used  to  talk  of  his  old  cam- 
paigns in  the  tone  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  had  his  deserts, 
would  have  been  a  Marshal  of  France  long  ago  ;  at  other 
times  he  would  say  jokingly  that  he  had  taken  out  his 
Marshal's  baton  in  money.  He  often  flew  into  a  passion 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon  because  she  did  not  get  him 
made  a  Duke  and  Peer,  and  thought  himself  hardly 
used  because  he  only  had  two  or  three  Governorships, 
and  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Order.  He  used  to  run 
after  women  at  the  Tuileries  '  and  everywhere,  and 
generally  had  one  or  two  under  his  protection.  He  was 
a  regular  spendthrift,  mad  enough  for  an  asylum,  but 
witty  and  amusing,  often  making  very  funny  and  unex- 
pected repartees. 

With  aU  that  he  was  a  good-natured,  honourable  man, 
and  had  none  of  the  insolence  which  his  sister's  position 
might  have  given  him.  But  he  was  very  eccentric.  A 
frequent  amusement  with  him  was  to  dilate  on  his  sister's 
history  when  Scarron  was  alive,  and  afterwards  when  she 
was  at  the  Hotel  d'Albret,  and  even  in  earlier  days.  He 
used  especially  to  talk  of  her  adventures  and  love-intrigues, 
contrasting  them  with  her  present  piety,  and  go  into 
astonishment  over  her  marvellous  fortune.  It  was  very 
amusing  to  listen  to  him,  but  it  was  also  rather  embarras- 
sing, for  it  was  not  easy  to  stop  him ;  and  it  was  not  only 
among  a  few  friends  that  he  would  talk  in  this  way,  but  at 
table  before  a  number  of  people,  on  a  bench  at  the  Tuileries, 
or  in  the  Gallery  of  Versailles,  putting  no  constraint  on 
himself  even  there,  often  speaking  in  a  jocose  way  of  "  the 
brother-in-law,"  meaning  the  King.  I  have  heard  him 
going  on  like  that  many  times,  especially  at  my  father's 
house,  where  he  came  more  often  than  he  was  wanted, 
sometimes  to  dinner  ;  and  I  often  laughed  to  myself  at  the 
embarrassment  of  my  father  and  mother,  who  did  not 
know  which  way  to  look. 

A  brother  of  this  disposition  was  a  great  trial  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon  ;  and,  though  for  different  reasons,  she  was 
no  better  off  as  regarded  her  sister-in-law.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  certain  Picere,  a  doctor  in  a  small  way. 
Aubigne  had  married  her  in  1678,  when  his  sister  was  in 

^  The  Tuileries  gardens  seem  to  have  been  the  common  resort  of  pros- 
titutes. 
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charge  of  Madame  de  Montespan's  children  ;  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  good  marriage  for  him  at  that  time.  She  was 
a  creature  who  lived  in  an  obscurity  more  profound,  if 
possible,  than  that  of  her  birth.  She  was  modest  and 
virtuous  (it  required  some  virtue  to  live  with  such  a 
husband),  wonderfully  silly,  common  looking,  and  badly 
dressed.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  she  was  a  greater  em- 
barrassment to  Madame  de  Maintenon  when  she  was  with 
her  or  when  she  was  not.  She  never  could  make  anything 
of  her,  and,  at  last,  used  to  see  her  only  in  private.  She 
had  to  listen  to  perpetual  complaints,  only  too  well- 
founded,  about  her  brother's  conduct ;  for  this  Queen, 
who  had  such  absolute  authority  over  every  one  else,  could 
never  make  him  listen  to  reason,  and  was  herself  often 
roughly  treated  by  him. 

At  last  she  became  weary  of  his  extravagances,  and,  as 
he  was  a  man  who  did  everything  by  fits  and  starts,  and 
always  in  want  of  money,  she  found  means  to  persuade  him 
that  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  his  debauchery  and  his 
domestic  quarrels,  and  live  at  his  ease  in  a  community  of 
gentlemen  established  by  a  certain  M.  Doyen,  close  to 
St.  Sulpice,  where  they  lived  in  a  sort  of  retreat  and  pious 
exercises.  On  this  condition  he  was  to  have  all  his  ex- 
penses paid  every  month,  and  plenty  of  ready  money  in 
his  pocket.  Madame  d'Aubigne,  for  the  sake  oi  peace, 
and  still  more,  because  Madame  de  Maintenon  insisted 
upon  it,  also  retired  into  a  religious  community,  telling 
her  friends,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  very  hard,  for 
she  did  not  want  to  do  so  at  aU.  M.  d'Aubigne  also  let 
every  one  know  that  his  sister  was  in  fun  when  she  tried 
to  persuade  him  that  he  had  become  pious  ;  he  said  she 
pestered  him  with  priests,  and  this  M.  Doyen  would  be 
the  death  of  him.  He  had  not  been  there  long  before  he 
broke  out  and  went  back  to  the  women,  at  the  Tuileries 
or  anywhere  where  he  could  pick  them  up  ;  but  he  was 
recaptured.  They  then  gave  him  a  keeper,  one  of  the 
stupidest  priests  of  St.  Sulpice,  who  followed  him  about 
like  his  shadow,  and  drove  him  to  distraction.  No  one 
who  was  worth  anything  would  have  accepted  such  an 
employment ;  but  this  Father  Madot  had  nothing  better 
to  do,  and  had  not  sense  enough  even  to  be  bored.  He 
had  to  put  up  with  some  insulting  language,  but  that 
was  what   he   was   paid   for,    and   he   earned   his   wages 
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with  an  assiduity  of  which  few  people  would  have  been 
capable. 

M.  d'Aubigne  had  an  only  daughter  who  had  always 
been  under  the  care  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  was 
brought  up  as  if  she  had  been  her  own  child. 


CHAPTER    XVI 
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Madaroe  de  Saint-Simon  invited  to  join  the  Princess's  oirole — Marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — The  King  wishes  the  Court  to  be  mag- 
nificent on  the  occasion,  and  is  obeyed — Vend6me  returns  from 
Spain — His  increasing  favour — La  Varenne — A  miraculous  magpie — 
Prince  of  Vaudemont — A  mysterious  nun — A  snub  for  the  Jesuits 
— Mistakes  in  Court  etiquette — Arrival  of  Portland,  English  Am- 
bassador— His  love  of  hunting — He  has  to  submit  to  a  rebuff  from 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld — Death  of  Villars — Origin  of  his  nickname, 
"  Orondates  " — Death  of  the  Duke  de  Braceiano — His  widow  takes 
the  name  of  Princess  des  Ursins — Cardinal  de  Bouillon's  tricks — The 
King  distrusts  him. 

On  my  return  from  the  army  I  went  straight  to  Versailles, 
and  found  the  Court  just  arrived  from  Fontainebleau, 
where  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  had  a  very  pleasant  time. 
The  King  received  me  with  great  kindness.  I  found  that 
a  little  domestic  unpleasantness  had  arisen ;  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  mention  it  because  it  gives  the  key  to  things 
of  more  importance  which  happened  afterwards,  and, 
moreover,  gives  an  idea  of  the  nascent  Court  of  the  Princess. 
All  eyes  were  now  fixed  on  her,  for  she  had  become  the 
chief  source  of  amusement  of  the  King  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  The  Court  only  saw  her  twice  a  week  at  her 
toilet.  She  lived  entirely  with  her  ladies ;  and,  in 
order  that  she  might  not  always  see  the  same  faces,  the 
King  had  made  some  additions  to  their  number ;  it  was  the 
greatest  possible  favour  to  be  admitted  to  this  privacy. 

The  old  duennas  were  the  Duchesses  de  Chevreuse,  de 
BeauvUliers,  and  de  Roquelaure,  the  Princess  d'Harcourt, 
and  Madame  de  Soubise  ;  there  were  four  middle-aged 
ladies,  three  of  whom,  the  Duchesses  d'Uzes  and  de  Sully, 
and  Madame  de  Boufflers,  were  admitted  as  the  nieces 
of  Madame  du  Lude,  and  Madame  de  B6ringhem  ;  two 
other  old  ladies — Madame  de  Montchevreuil  and  Madame 
d'Heudicourt — who  were  at  liberty  to  go  when  they  pleased 
without  being  sent  for,  and  they  were  the  favourites.     The 
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young  ladies  were  Madame  de  Maurepas,  Madame  de 
Barbesieux,  and  Madame  de  Torcy,  all  three  wives  of 
Secretaries  of  State  ;  and  three  girls  who  had  not  yet 
appeared  in  society,  MesdemoiseUes  de  Chevreuse,  d'Ayen, 
and  d'Aubigne.  The  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
wished  to  accustom  the  Princess  to  society  by  a  small,  ex- 
tremely select  circle  of  ladies  of  all  ages :  the  older  ones  to 
improve  her  by  their  conversation  and  manners  ;  and  the 
young  ones  to  amuse  her.  The  number  was  not  increased. 
Several  ladies  tried  to  obtain  admission,  and  were  refused, 
among  others  the  Duchess  de  VDleroy  and  the  two  daughters 
of  the  Grand  Equerry,  which  was  a  great  mortification 
to  the  Duchess  du  Lude. 

The  King  had  noticed  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  had  been  pleased  with  her  face,  her 
modesty,  and  her  manners  ;  he  said  so  several  times, 
and  that  induced  Madame  de  Roucy  and  the  Marechale 
de  Rochefort  to  suggest  to  Madame  du  Lude  that  Madame 
de  Saint-Simon  should  be  introduced  into  the  Princess's 
circle.  Madame  du  Lude,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Marechale  de  Lorge  had  asked  them  to  speak  about  it, 
came  to  see  her.  Madame  de  Lorge  told  her  that  she 
had  not  done  so,  and  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  ; 
whereupon  Madame  du  Lude  told  her  about  the  refusals 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  advised  her  not  to 
ask  for  such  a  favour.  But  it  happened  that  Madame  de 
MaUly,  an  intimate  friend  of  Madame  de  Lorge,  without 
saying  anything  to  her,  had  already  spoken  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  who  replied  that  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  was 
just  the  sort  of  person  who  ought  to  be  about  the  Princess, 
and  ordered  her  to  tell  the  Duchess  du  Lude  so.  She 
chanced  to  meet  Madame  du  Lude  just  as  she  was  coming 
out  of  the  apartments  of  the  Marechale  de  Lorge.  The 
Duchess  du  Lude  was  much  surprised,  and  offended  ;  for 
she  naturally  thought  Madame  de  Lorge  had  known  about 
it  aU  the  time,  and  had  been  deceiving  her.  The  very 
next  day  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  was  sent  for,  as  she  was 
nearly  every  day  during  the  stay  of  the  Court  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, and  very  often  afterwards.  This  caused  a  good 
deal  of  jealousy,  of  which  we  could  take  no  notice. 

The  King,  more  and  more  delighted  with  the  Princess, 
who  did  everything  she  could  to  please  him,  with  a  tact 
and  cleverness  beyond  her  age,  would  not  lose  a  single 
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day  after  she  had  completed  her  twelfth  year,  and  fixed  the 
7th  of  September  for  her  marriage.  He  had  given  out  that 
he  would  like  the  Court  to  be  magnificent  on  the  occasion, 
and  ordered  some  superb  costumes  for  himself,  though  for 
a  long  time  he  had  dressed  very  simply.  That  was  enough 
to  make  every  one  who  was  not  a  priest  or  a  lawyer  launch 
out  without  regard  to  expense.  The  shops  were  emptied  in  a 
few  days;  gold  and  silver  enough  for  embroideries  were  hardly 
to  be  procured ;  in  short,  the  most  senseless  extravagance 
prevailed  throughout  the  Court,  and  in  town  also,  for  great 
crowds  of  spectators  were  attracted  by  the  festivities. 

It  went  so  far  that  the  King  was  sorry  he  had  started 
it,  and  said  he  could  not  understand  how  husbands  could 
be  so  foohsh  as  to  ruin  themselves  for  their  wives'  clothes 
— he  might  have  added,  for  their  own  as  well.  But  it  was 
too  late ;  the  ball  had  been  set  rolling,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  stop  it ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  the  King 
really  wished  to  do  so,  for  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  took 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  dresses  while  the 
festivities  were  going  on.  He  was  very  fond  of  magnifi- 
cence in  his  Court,  especially  on  great  occasions  ;  and 
though,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  he  said  something  in 
favour  of  economy,  he  would  not  have  been  pleased  with 
any  one  who  took  him  at  his  word.  So  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  being  prudent  among  so  much  folly.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  several  costumes,  and  they  cost  Madame 
de  Saint-Simon  and  myseK  20,000  hvres. 

There  were  not  enough  workpeople  to  supply  the  demand. 
Madame  la  Duchesse  took  it  into  her  head  to  send  some  of 
her  retainers  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  de  Rohan  and  forcibly 
carry  off  some  people  who  were  working  there.  It  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  King,  who  was  much  displeased,  and 
ordered  the  workpeople  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Hotel  de 
Rohan  immediately  ;  although  he  disliked  the  Duke  de 
Rohan  more  than  any  man  in  Prance,  and  took  no  trouble 
to  conceal  it.  He  did  another  very  pohte  thing  ;  he  had 
chosen  a  magnificent  design  for  embroidery  for  the  Prin- 
cess. The  tradesman  said  he  would  at  once  lay  aside  his 
other  orders  to  attend  to  it.  The  King,  however,  would 
not  allow  it ;  he  gave  him  strict  injunctions  to  finish  all 
that  he  had  in  hand  before  he  touched  the  dress  he  had 
chosen,  and  added  th^t,  if  it  could  not  be  finished  in  time, 
the  Princess  would  do  without  it. 
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On  Saturday  the  7th  of  September  the  ceremony  of 
betrothal  was  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Versailles  by 
Cardinal  de  Coislin,  in  the  absence  of  the  Grand  Almoner, 
Cardinal  de  BouUlon,  who  was  at  Rome ;  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  he  proceeded  to  the  marriage  ceremony.  A  courier 
was  at  once  sent  ofE  to  Turin  with  the  news.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings were  the  same  as  at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de 
Chartres.  The  day  seemed  long  and  tiresome.  About 
seven  in  the  evening  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
arrived,  and  in  spite  of  the  rain  a  display  of  fireworks  was 
given  in  front  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy's  windows. 

After  supper  the  bride  was  put  to  bed,  the  chemise  being 
handed  by  the  Queen  of  England.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
then  entered  and  got  into  bed  on  the  right  of  his  bride  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  Kings  and  of  the  whole.  Court ; 
the  King  and  Queen  of  England  then  retired,  our  King 
went  to  bed,  and  every  one  left  the  nuptial  chamber  except 
Monseigneur,  the  Princess's  ladies,  and  the  Duke  de  Beau- 
villiers,  who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  bed  on  the  side 
of  his  pupil,  the  Duchess  du  Lude  being  on  the  other  side. 
Monseigneur  remained  chatting  with  them  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  without  which  they  would  have  felt 
rather  embarrassed.  He  then  made  his  son  get  up,  having 
first,  against  the  wishes  of  the  Duchess  du  Lude,  told  him 
to  kiss  his  bride.  It  turned  out  that  the  Duchess  was 
right.  The  King  was  displeased,  and  said  his  grandson 
should  not  kiss  the  end  of  his  wife's  finger  till  they  were 
allowed  to  live  together.  The  little  Duke  of  Berry,  who 
was  lively  and  determined,  disapproved  of  his  brother's 
docility,  and  declared  that  he  would  have  remained  in  bed. 

After  this  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  continued  to  live  in 
the  same  way  as  before,  but  the  Duke  went  every  day  to 
pay  her  a  visit,  her  ladies  having  orders  never  to  leave 
them  alone  together ;  and  they  often  supped  with  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  A  great  ball  was  given  on  the  11th  of 
September  in  the  Gallery  of  Versailles,  which  was  superbly 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  Duke  d'Aumont,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  festivities,  lost  his 
head  completely,  and  there  was  great  confusion.  The 
crowd  and  disorder  were  such  that  even  the  King  was  put 
to  inconvenience,  and  Monseigneur  was  hustled  and 
knocked  about.  On  the  14th  a  second  ball  took  place, 
when  M.  d'Aumont  made  up  for  his  blunders.     AH  the 
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arrangements  were  perfect,  and  the  ball  was  splendid, 
everybody  wearing  costumes  which  had  not  appeared 
before.  The  King  found  Madame  de  Saint-Simon's  dress 
so  much  to  his  liking  that  he  turned  to  Marshal  de  Lorge, 
who  was  standing  behind  him,  and  told  him  that  he  con- 
sidered it  the  handsomest  of  all.  The  Prince  of  Conti 
returned  from  Poland  just  in  time  for  this  ball,  but  he 
did  not  dance.  The  marriage  festivities  ended  on  the 
17th  with  a  representation  at  Trianon  of  an  opera  by 
Destouches,  which  was  very  well  given. 

M.  de  Vendome  had  obtained  leave  to  return  from  Cata- 
lonia as  soon  as  he  saw  that  peace  was  a  certainty,  but 
he  did  not  stop  at  VersaOles ;  he  merely  paid  his  respects 
to  the  King,  and  then  went  off  to  his  country  house  at 
Anet,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  to  put  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  doctors.  He  required  their  assist- 
ance very  badly,  but  they  failed  to  cure  him.  His  suc- 
cesses in  Catalonia  and  the  favour  shown  to  illegitimate 
descent  had  given  him  an  audacity  which  went  on  increas- 
ing. He  reappeared  at  Court  on  the  day  of  the  last  ball, 
and  was  well  received  by  the  King,  and  consequently  by 
every  one  else. 

Tesse  arranged  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  and 
Maulevxier,  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Navarre,  of  whom 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again.  Tesse's  elder  daughter 
had,  the  year  before,  married  La  Varenne,  Lieutenant- 
General  of  Anjou,  an  office  which  had  been  given,  with  the 
property  of  La  Fleche,  by  Henry  IV  to  his  ancestor,  the 
La  Varenne  so  often  mentioned  in  memoirs  of  those  times. 
By  his  cleverness  and  wit  he  had  raised  himself  from  the 
position  of  cook,  and  afterwards  valet,  to  Henry  IV,  to 
that  of  a  sort  of  personage.  He  used  to  assist  the  King  in 
his  pleasures,  as  he  afterwards  did  in  state  affairs.  He 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  return  of  the  Jesuits  to 
Prance. 

At  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  being  old  and  rich,  he  retired 
to  La  Pleche,  and  lived  there  very  comfortably.  Hawktag 
was  much  in  fashion  in  those  days,  and  was  his  favourite 
amusement.  One  day  a  magpie,  which  his  hawk  was 
pursuing,  took  refuge  in  a  tree  ;  old  La  Varenne  and  his 
men  stood  round  trying  to  dislodge  it  with  stones,  when 
the  magpie  suddenly  began  to  call  out,  "  Pimp,  pimp  !  " 
and  went  on  repeating  the  word  at  the  top  of  its  voice. 
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La  Vareime,  who  owed  all  his  fortune  to  that  trade,  imagined 
that  a  miracle  had  occurred,  like  that  of  Balaam's  ass, 
and  that  the  bird  was  rebuking  him  for  his  sins.  He  was 
so  much  disturbed  that  he  could  not  help  telling  his  com- 
panions. They  laughed  at  him  at  first ;  but,  seeing  that 
he  was  really  iU  with  fright,  they  told  him  that  it  must  be 
a  tame  magpie  which  had  been  taught  to  repeat  the  word, 
and  had  escaped  from  some  neighbouring  village.  That, 
indeed,  was  the  only  possible  explanation ;  but  La  Varenne 
would  not  hear  of  it.  He  had  to  be  taken  home  at  once, 
where  he  arrived  in  a  state  of  fever ;  nothing  did  him 
any  good,  and  in  a  very  few  days  he  died.  He  was  the 
paternal  ancestor  of  all  these  La  Varennes  of  the  present 
day. 

By  the  influence  of  the  Council  of  Vienna  the  Prince  of 
Vaudemont  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Milanese ; 
a  personage  of  whom  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  speak. 
He  was  a  bastard  son  of  Charles  IV,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
son-in-law  to  the  Duke  d'Elbceuf ,  and  brother-in-law  to  the 
Count  de  Lislebonne,  who  was  the  brother  of  the  same 
Duke  d'Elbceuf.  He  was  also  brother-in-law  to  the  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld.     I  must  explain  aU  this. 

Charles  IV,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  underwent  so  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  changed  sides  so  often,  married, 
in  1621,  his  cousin  Nicole,  heiress  of  Lorraine,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  his  father's  elder 
brother.  Francis,  younger  brother  of  Charles  IV,  was  a 
Cardinal ;  but,  seeing  that  his  elder  brother  had  no  children, 
he  resigned  his  Cardinal's  hat  in  order  to  marry  Claude- 
Fran9oise,  younger  sister  of  the  Duchess  Nicole,  heiress- 
presumptive  to  the  Duchy.  By  this  marriage  he  had  a 
son,  who  distinguished  himself  in  command  of  the  armies 
of  the  Empire,  but  never  came  into  possession  of  Lorraine. 
He  left  a  son,  who  recovered  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  same  whom  we  shall  see  doing 
homage  to  the  King  for  the  Duchy  of  Bar,  and  who  married 
Mademoiselle.  Having  explained  this  genealogy  I  must 
back  go  a  little. 

Charles  IV,  who  had  been  long  married  to  the  Duchess 
Nicole,  but  seldom  lived  with  her,  fell  in  love,  while  at 
Brussels,  with  Madame  de  Cantecroix.  He  arranged  for 
a  courier  to  bring  him  news  of  the  death  of  Duchess  Nicole, 
which  he  announced  publicly  at  Brussels  ;    he  went  into 
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deep  mourning,  and  a  fortnight  afterwards  married  Beatrix 
de  Cusances,  widow  of  the  Count  de  Cantecroix.  The  deceit 
was  soon  discovered ;  news  arrived  that  the  Duchess 
Nicole  was  not  only  alive,  but  had  never  even  been  ill. 
Madame  de  Cantecroix  pretended,  quite  untruly,  that  she 
had  been  deceived  ;  but  she  was  in  the  family  way  and 
had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  They  continued  to  consider 
the  Duchess  Nicole  as  dead,  and  to  live  together  as  if  they 
were  really  married,  though  there  never  had  been,  and 
never  was,  any  question  of  dissolving  the  marriage  of 
Duchess  Nicole.  By  this  so-called  marriage,  Charles  IV 
had  first  a  daughter  and  then  a  son  ;  both  perfectly  ille- 
gitimate, and  always  considered  so.  The  daughter  married 
the  Count  de  Lislebonne,  younger  brother  of  the  Duke 
d'Elbceuf,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons  :  the  Prince  of 
Commercy,  who  was  in  the  Emperor's  service,  and  Prince 
Paul,  killed  at  Neerwinden,  whom  I  succeeded  in  command 
of  his  regiment ;  and  two  daughters  :  Mademoiselle  de 
Lislebonne,  who  was  never  married,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Commercy,  who  married  Prince  d'Espinoy  in  1691.  These 
two  ladies  are  persons  of  whom  I  shall  often  have  to  speak. 
The  son  was  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont  in  question. 
Charles  IV  brought  him  up  under  his  own  care,  and,  as  he 
always  kept  up  the  pretence  that  he  was  legitimate,  he 
gave  him  the  title  of  Prince  of  Vaudemont,  by  which  he 
was  always  known.  He  and  his  sister  were,  nevertheless, 
bom  in  the  Ufe-time  of  the  Duchess  Nicole,  who  died  at 
Paris  in  1657.  He  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his 
time,  able  and  vigorous,  with  as  much  cunning  and  subtlety 
as  his  father,  whom  he  accompanied  in  aU  his  wars.  He 
also  followed  him  to  Paris,  where  his  gallant  intrigues  were 
the  talk  of  the  Court.  In  1669  he  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  d'Elboeuf ,  half-sister  to  the  Duchess  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld. The  close  connection  of  his  father  with  Spain 
made  him  enter  that  service,  and  during  twelve  years  of 
war  he  obtained  rapid  promotion,  being  created  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Grandee  of  Spain,  a  Prince  of  the 
Empire,  and  Captain-General.  He  also  obtained  the 
confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  At  the  peace  he  was 
made  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  He  lived 
there  in  great  splendour,  having  plenty  of  money  ;  and,  as 
he  was  clever  and  sensible,  he  contrived  to  blunt  the  edge 
of  envy,  and  to  be  liked  personally  as  well  as  respected 
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on  sccount  of  hia  position.  He  was  very  affable  and 
obliging,  always  ready  to  do  a  service  to  any  one,  and  aa 
anxious  to  win  the  affections  of  the  bourgeoia  and  artisan 
clasaea  as  those  of  persons  of  higher  rank. 

Want  of  occupation  in  time  of  peace  made  him  amuse 
himself  with  women,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  his 
health.  He  was  not  fortunate  in  his  doctors,  who  nearly 
kiUed  him  with  mercury.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  in 
the  wretched  condition  to  which  this  remedy  had  reduced 
him  (rheumatic  gout  was  his  name  for  it),  having  for  years 
been  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  a  quack  to  whom  he 
went  as  a  last  resource  cured  him  so  far  as  to  enable  him 
to  mount  a  horse.  He  walked  with  difficulty,  and  could 
not  easily  sit  down  or  get  up  again,  yet  without  assist- 
ance being  absolutely  necessary.  All  the  bones  had  come 
out  of  his  fingers,  which  were  twisted  round  each  other. 
Nevertheless  his  health  was  good,  and  his  mind  perfectly 
clear  ;  his  figure  just  what  it  had  always  been,  well  shaped, 
and  very  tall ;  his  countenance  handsome,  imposing,  and 
very  intellectual. 

I  mention  these  trifling  details  for  reasons  which  will 
appear  later  on.  When  the  war  of  1688  broke  out,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  wishing  to  have  the  Spanish  forces  at  his 
disposal,  obtained  the  command  of  them  for  his  friend, 
M.  de  Vaudemont ;  and  when  the  war  was  over  he  used 
aU  his  influence  with  the  Emperor  to  procure  for  him  the 
Government  of  the  Milanese.  Thus  it  was  the  combined 
influence  of  the  new  King  of  England  and  the  Emperor 
which  placed  M.  de  Vaudemont  in  the  most  brilliant  and 
important  post  under  the  Spanish  crown.  It  is  necessary 
to  remember  this  on  account  of  the  consequences  which 
followed  in  after-years. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  was  re- 
instated in  his  duchy,  subject  to  the  conditions  which  his 
father  had  always  refused  ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  mar- 
riage was  arranged  with  Mademoiselle.^  The  Duchess  of 
Lorraine,  his  mother,  had  just  died.  She  was  Queen- 
Dowager  of  Poland,  and  sister  to  the  Emperor  ;  she  was 
usually  called  the  Queen-Duchess. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention  a  curious  story.  The  Court 
had  hardly  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  this  year  when  Madame 
de  Maintenon  took  the  Princess  (it  was  before  her  mar- 

I  Monsieur's  daughter. 
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riage),  to  visit  a  little  obscure  convent  at  Moret,  where 
there  was  nothing  likely  to  amuse  her,  either  in  the  place 
itself  or  among  the  nuns,  who  were  all  unknown.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  often  went  there,  and  people  had  become 
accustomed  to  that ;  but  when  the  Princess  was  taken 
there  several  times  during  this  visit  to  Fontainebleau,  old 
gossip  and  rumour  were  revived.  Among  the  nuns  in  this 
convent  was  a  coloured  woman,  who  was  never  seen  by 
any  one  from  outside.  Bontems,  iirst  valet-de-chambre, 
who  managed  all  the  King's  confidential  affairs,  had  placed 
her  there  when  quite  young,  paid  a  dowry  for  her  of 
unknown  amount,  and  continued  to  pay  a  considerable 
pension  to  the  convent  every  year. 

The  late  Queen  often  visited  the  convent  when  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, and  took  great  interest  m  its  welfare,  as  did 
Madame  de  Maintenon  after  her.  Neither  of  them  paid 
such  attentions  to  this  negress  as  to  cause  remark,  never- 
theless they  were  attentive  to  her.  They  did  not  see  her 
every  time  they  went  there,  but  pretty  frequently,  and 
always  inquired  after  her  health  and  behaviour.  Mon- 
seigneur  went  there  sometimes,  and  his  children  once  or 
twice  ;  they  always  asked  to  see  the  negress,  and  talked 
to  her  kindly.  She  was  treated  with  great  consideration 
in  the  convent,  and  seemed  to  take  some  pride  in  the 
mystery  which  surrounded  her ;  and,  though  she  was 
regular  at  her  duties,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  not 
there  entirely  of  her  own  free  will.  Once,  hearing  Mon- 
seigneur's  hounds  in  the  forest,  she  remarked  in  a  casual 
way  :  "  There  is  my  brother  out  hunting."  The  report 
was  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  that,  on  account  of  her  colour,  the  birth  had  been  con- 
cealed, under  the  pretext  that  the  Queen  had  had  a  mis- 
carriage. Many  people  about  the  Court  were  sure  of  it ; 
but  the  mystery  was  never  cleared  up.^ 

The  year  1698  began  with  a  reconciliation,  effected  by 
the  King's  orders,  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Reims.  That  prelate,  in  one  of  his  episcopal  charges, 
had  expressed  himself  on  some  questions  of  doctrine  and 
morality  in  a  manner  displeasing  to  the  Jesuits.     They 

^  Madame  mentions  this  story,  but  says  it  was  not  true.  The  Queen 
did  give  birth  to  an  ugly  child,  but  Monsieur,  who  saw  it,  told  Madam.e 
that  it  was  not  black  ;  moreover,  it  was  certain  that  it  died.  According 
to  another  scandal  the  nun  of  Moret  was  the  daughter  of  the  very  pretty 
wife  of  t)ne  of  the  King's  coachmen  (Corr.  of  Duchess  of  Orleans). 
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tried  to  get  him  to  explain  away  what  he  had  said  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  them.  He  refused 
flatly,  whereupon  these  Fathers,  unaccustomed  to  meet 
with  resistance,  even  from  the  most  distinguished  prelates, 
gave  vent  to  their  wrath  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  in 
which  the  Archbishop  was  roughly  handled.  He  com- 
plained to  the  King  with  such  determination  that  the 
pamphlet  was  suppressed  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  printer 
severely  punished.  That  did  not  satisfy  the  Archbishop, 
so  the  Jesuits  made  use  of  the  loophole  they  had  contrived 
for  escape,  and  declared  that  they  did  not  know  who  had 
written  the  pamphlet.  After  submitting  tO'  a  humiliation 
to  which  they  were  quite  unaccustomed,  they  hoped  the 
Archbishop  would  be  content  with  their  disavowal ;  but 
they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  neither  hked  nor  feared 
them  ;  who,  moreover,  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of 
the  King,  and  was  backed  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chartres. 

All  the  Jesuits  could  obtain  was  that  the  King  asked  the 
Archbishop  not  to  interdict  them  in  his  diocese,  and  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  the  First-President. 
It  was  soon  settled  ;  the  Archbishop  did  not  wish  to  push 
it  to  extremities,  and  the  Jesuits  were  only  too  thankful 
to  be  allowed  to  back  out  of  the  false  position  they  had  got 
themselves  into.  By  the  advice  of  the  First-President,  the 
Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Superiors  of  their  three 
houses  at  Paris  called  on  the  Archbishop,  expressed  their 
profound  respect  for  him,  assured  him  that  no  member  of 
their  Society  had  written,  the  pamphlet,  of  which  they 
entirely  disapproved,  and  begged  him  to  honour  them 
with  a  return  of  his  good-wiU.  The  Archbishop  received 
them  very  cavalierly,  and  gave  them  a  curt  reply  ;  and  so 
the  matter  ended.  They  did  not  love  each  other  any  better 
than  before,  but  both  sides  agreed  to  a  truce. 

Sainctot,  Introducer  of  Ambassadors,  caused  the  Duchess 
du  Lude  to  make  a  mistake  which  had  embarrassing  conse- 
quences. Ferriero,  Ambassador  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
going  to  a  ceremonial  audience  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
Sainctot  told  the  Duchess  du  Lude  that  she  ought  to  re- 
ceive him  in  the  antechamber  with  all  the.  Ladies  of  the 
Palace.  Madame  du  Lude  said  she  had  never  seen  the 
Ladies  of  Honour  to  the  Queen  or  Dauphiness  go  to  meet 
the  Ambassadors  ;    but  Sainctot  maintained  that  it  was 
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right,  and  she  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded.  The  King 
was  displeased,  and  scolded  Sainctot ;  but  the  trouble 
was,  that  all  the  other  Ambassadors  claimed  the  same 
honour.  It  was  not  tiU  after  several  couriers  had  been 
despatched  to  and  from  their  respective  Courts  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  a  written  declaration,  signed  by  Torcy, 
to  the  effect  that  the  honour  shown  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Savoy  had  been  a  mistake  committed  through  ignorance, 
and  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  precedent. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  same  Sainctot  made  another 
blunder.  The  Dutch  Ambassador,  Heemskirke,  had  brought 
his  wife  and  daughter  with  him.  His  wife  had  a  public 
audience  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  She  was  received 
at  the  door  by  the  Lady  of  Honour,  and  led  up  to  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  skirt  of  whose  dress  she  kissed, 
and  was  then  kissed  by  her,  according  to  the  privilege 
of  titled  ladies.  She  then  presented  her  daughter,  who 
also  kissed  the  hem  of  the  Duchess's  dress,  and  then 
offered  herself  to  be  kissed  in  her  turn.  The  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  taken  by  surprise,  hesitated  ;  Madame  du  Lude 
made  her  a  sign  not  to  do  it ;  but  Sainctot,  pushing  the 
girl  forward,  said  boldly,  "  Kiss  her,  Madame ;  she  is 
entitled  to  it."  Thereupon  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
young  and  inexperienced,  and  not  wishing  to  affront  any 
one,  deferred  to  Sainctot's  dangerous  advice,  and  kissed 
her.  There  was  a  general  murmur  among  the  assembled 
ladies  and  courtiers. 

The  Ambassadress  then  went  on  to  have  an  audience  of 
Madame,  where  there  was  the  same  ceremonial,  and  the 
same  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  daughter.  Madame 
had  been  accustomed  to  receptions  all  her  Ufe,  and  when 
she  saw  the  girl  put  up  her  face  she  drew  back  abruptly. 
Sainctot  told  her  that  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  had  just 
done  the  young  lady  the  honour  of  kissing  her.  "  I  cannot 
help  that,"  said  Madame  ;  "  it  is  a  piece  of  folly  which  you 
have  led  her  into.  I  shall  not  follow  her  example."  The 
affair  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  soon  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  King.  He  instantly  sent  for  Sainctot,  told  him  that 
he  had  a  good  mind  to  deprive  him  of  his  office  on  the  spot, 
and  reprimanded  him  much  more  severely  than  he  usually 
did  when  anything  went  wrong.  The  Ambassadors  made 
no  fuss  this  time.  Their  character  communicates  itself  to 
their  wives,  because  husband  and  wife  are  one,  but  not 
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to  their  children  ;  and  they  have  never  made  any  claim 
of  the  sort. 

Father  Chevigny,  of  the  Oratory,  died  about  this  time. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  had  served  in  the 
army  with  distinction,  and  was  known  to  the  King.  He 
was  much  liked  by  M.  de  Turenne  and  aU  the  generals  of 
that  period,  and  lived  in  the  best  society.  God  touched 
his  heart ;  he  became  a  priest,  and  served  Him  with  as 
much  zeal  as  he  had  given  to  the  service  of  the  King  and 
the  world.  He  became  very  intimate  with  all  the  famous 
Jansenists,  and,  as  he  thought  they  were  in  the  right,  his 
soldier-like  sense  of  duty  would  not  let  him  abandon  their 
party,  though  it  made  him  obnoxious  to  their  persecutors, 
and  a  cause  of  embarrassment  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  M.  and  Madame  de  Lian- 
court,  and,  without  entirely  giving  up  the  Oratory,  he 
retired  to  their  house  at  Liancourt.  After  their  death, 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  begged  him  to  take  up  his  quarters 
there  altogether.  He  never  saw  any  of  the  guests  who 
came  there,  only  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  himself.  Marshal 
de  Lorge,  and  a  few  very  intimate  friends  ;  and  when  the 
King  passed  that  way  he  used  to  hide  himself. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  the  King  asked  to  see  him, 
much  to  his  surprise,  for  the  opponents  of  the  Jansenists 
had  taken  care  to  blacken  his  character.  The  King  was 
extremely  polite  to  him,  and  talked  for  a  long  time  about 
his  old  campaigns,  and  about  his  retirement  from  the 
world.  Father  de  Chevigny  was  very  respectful  and 
reserved  in  his  manner,  but  showed  no  embarrassment. 
He  was  very  glad,  however,  when  everybody  had  gone. 
This  chateau  was  always  the  meeting-place  and  refuge  of 
the  leading  Jansenists,  even  after  the  death  of  M.  de  Lian- 
court, for  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  knew  and  liked  them  all. 
The  few  of  them  who  remained  used  to  go  there  to  see 
Father  de  Chevigny.  He  died  there,  after  a  life  conse- 
crated to  piety,  study,  and  good  works,  to  the  great  grief 
of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  M.  de  Duras,  Marshal  de  Lorge, 
and  many  other  people. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  lost  his  wife  about  this  time,  a  most 
amiable  person  whom  he  had  married  for  love,  very 
popular  both  at  St.  Germain  and  at  our  own  Court.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Lucan,  killed  at  Neerwinden, 
Captain  of  King  James's  Guards.     She  was  quite  lovely, 
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with  the  sliape  of  a  nymph.  Her  husband  had  taken  her 
to  Montpellier,  hoping  the  change  of  air  would  do  her  good ; 
but  she  died  there  of  consumption  in  the  flower  of  her 
youth,  leaving  him  one  son. 

A  marriage  took  place  between  Mademoiselle  de  Chev- 
reuse  and  the  Marquis  de  Levi,  to  whom  his  father  handed 
over  the  office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Bourbonnais, 
where  their  property  is  situated.  He  was  a  good-looking 
young  man,  a  thorough  soldier,  and  very  debauched ;  he 
had  never  received  the  slightest  tincture  of  education,  but 
had  much  intellig'ence,  courage,  honour,  and  ambition. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  but  loose 
morals,  who  lived  a  retired  life  on  his  own  estates  and 
hardly  saw  any  one  when  he  came  to  Paris.  His  mother 
was  an  insatiable  gambler,  very  miserly,  who  dressed  and 
looked  like  a  washerwoman.  AH  this  did  not  seem  to  fit 
in  well  with  the  religious  and  social  ideas  of  M.  and  Madame 
de  Chevreuse ;  but  the  high  birth  of  M.  de  Levi  decided 
them  in  his  favour,  especially  as  he  did  not  expect  a  large 
dowry,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse  had  been  promised 
a  place  as  Lady  of  the  Palace  when  she  paarried. 

When  it  came  to  drawing  up  the  marriage  contract  a 
difficulty  arose  about  M.  de  Levi's  Christian  name  ;  neither 
he  nor  his  parents  knew  what  it  was,  and  they  began  to 
suspect  that  he  had  never  been  baptized.  It  turned  out 
that  it  was  so.  His  wet  nurse  was  still  alive,  and  at  Paris. 
She  was  sent  for,  and  explained  that  she  had  accompanied 
his  parents  on  a  journey  to  the  Bourbonnais,  carrying  the 
infant  with  them.  They  had  slept  on  the  way  at  the 
house  of  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre.  The  Bishop,  disturbed  at 
the  thought  of  so  young  a  child  taking  a  long  journey 
without  having  been  baptized,  had  sent  for  her  early  in  the 
morning  and  sprinkled  the  infant  in  his  private  chapel. 
When  they  arrived  at  their  destination  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  had  been  put  off  several  times  for  various  reasons, 
and  had  never  been  performed  when  she  left  their  service  ; 
but  she  had  not  troubled  herself  about  it,  because  she  knew 
that  the  child  had  been  sprinkled.  I  relate  this  story  as  a 
curiosity  in  itself,  and  as  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  parents.  So  the  Marquis  de  Levi  had  on  the  same 
day  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  to  make  his  first 
confession,  and  receive  the  Holy  Communion  for  the  first 
time  ;  after  which  he  was  married  at  the  Hotel  de  Luynes. 
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Two  days  later  the  Count  d'Estrees  married  Mademoiselle 
d'Ayen.  An  old  bourgeoise  named  Mademoiselle  de  Juisy, 
who  was  rich  and  saw  better  company  than  her  station 
entitled  her  to,  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  dowry, 
for  she  was  a  friend  of  Cardinal  d'Estrees  ;  and  the  Cardinal, 
who  expected  much  from  the  growing  favour  of  the  Noaillea 
family,  made  up  the  rest.  Next  day  the  two  brides, 
Madame  de  Levi  and  Madame  d'Estrees,  were  appointed 
Ladies  of  the  Palace. 

The  credit  of  Cardinal  de  EouiUon  was  not  so  great  as  it 
had  been,  but  he  managed  to  obtain  one  more  favour  from 
the  King,  a  very  extraordinary  one :  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  a  Roman  gentleman  named  Vaini,  whose  birth 
was  by  no  means  distinguished,  but  who  had  flattered  the 
Cardinal's  weakness  by  treating  him  as  a  Prince,  and 
giving  him  the  title  of  Most  Eminent  Highness.  Roman 
society  was  strangely  scandaUsed  by  this  promotion  ;  it  had 
tolerated  the  bestowal  of  the  Order  on  Duke  Lanti  on 
account  of  his  pontifical  connections,  and  because  he  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  indisputably 
the  first  layman  in  Rome,  who  had  himself  been  a  Knight 
of  the  Order.  The  Order  had  formerly  been  given  to  the 
Ursini,  the  Colonnas,  and  the  Sforzas,  famiUes  very  different 
from  that  of  Vaini.  I  say  the  Duke  de  Bracciano  had 
been  a  Knight  of  the  Order,  because  in  1688,  when  there  was 
a  serious  quarrel  between  our  Eang  and  Innocent  XI,  he 
had  sent  back  his  blue  ribbon,  although  married  to  a 
Frenchwoman,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Princess  des 
Ursins  ;  it  was  the  only  instance  of  a  Knight  resigning 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  now  been  recognised  as  King 
of  Poland  by  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  except  our  King, 
who  never  saw  the  Prince  of  Conti  without  feeling  bitter 
regret  at  his  failure  to  get  rid  of  him  honourably  by  giving 
him  the  crown  of  Poland. 

The  Elector  of  Hanover  died  about  this  time,  to  the 
great  affliction  of  Madame,  who  used  to  regulate  her  tears, 
as  other  people  do  the  depth  of  their  mourning,  by  the 
degree  of  propinquity.  He  had  married  Sophia,  grand- 
daughter of  James  I  of  England,  and  daughter  of  that 
Elector  Palatine  who  was  proclaimed  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  died  in  exile.  Although  Madame  had  hardly  ever 
seen  this  aunt  of  hers,  she  had  written  volumes  to  her  two 
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or  three  times  a  week  ever  since  she  came  to  France.     The 
King  paid  her  a  visit  of  condolence. 

The  King  of  England  had  now  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  : 
he  was  in  peaceful  occupation  of  his  throne,  and  had  at  last 
obtained  the  recognition  of  our  King  ;  but  a  usurper  is 
never  really  at  ease  or  content.  He  was  annoyed  by  the 
continued  sojourn  of  the  legitimate  King  and  his  family  at 
St.  Germain,  the  proximity  of  which  to  our  Court,  and  to 
England  itself,  made  him  uneasy.  He  had  used  his  utmost 
efforts  in  the  conferences  at  Ryswick  to  obtain  their 
banishment  from  France,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  assignment 
to  them  of  a  place  of  abode  more  remote  from  the  Court ; 
but  he  had  found  the  King  absolutely  inflexible  on  that 
point.  He  determined  to  make  one  more  attempt,  and 
with  that  object  sent  over  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  under 
the  pretext  of  congratulating  the  King  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Some  surprise  was  felt  that  the 
Duke  should  have  accepted  such  a  commission,  for  he  was 
a  bastard  son  of  Charles  II,  elder  brother  of  King  James. 

The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  took  his  leave  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Earl  of  Portland,  the  regular  Ambassador.  I  have 
already  said  so  much  about  him  that  I  need  add  nothing 
now.  A  more  distinguished  choice  could  not  have  been 
made.  His  suite  was  numerous  and  superbly  equipped  ; 
his  expenditure  on  his  table,  horses,  equipages,  plate,  and 
furniture  was  on  the  most  magnificent  scale  ;  and  in  every- 
thing he  showed  a  refined  and  excellent  taste.  It  was 
while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Paris  that  the  fire  occurred 
which  almost  entirely  destroyed  Whitehall,  the  vastest  and 
most  wretched  palace  in  Europe.  It  has  never  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  Kings  of  England  have  since  been  rather 
uncomfortably  domiciled  at  St.  James's  Palace. 

Portland  had  his  first  audience  of  the  King  on  the  4th  of 
February,  and  remained  in  France  for  four  months.  He 
appeared  with  an  air  of  personal  distinction,  politeness, 
and  good  breeding  which  surprised  everybody  ;  at  the 
same  time  his  manners  were  dignified  and  even  haughty. 
The  French,  who  always  run  after  novelties,  and  are  easily 
captivated  by  cordiality  and  magnificent  entertainments, 
were  delighted  with  him.  On  his  part,  he  sought  their 
society,  but  with  discretion,  as  a  man  well  acquainted  with 
our  Court,  wishing  to  see  only  the  most  select  and  dis- 
tinguished company.     It  soon  became  the  fashion  to  visit 
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and  entertain  him,  and  to  attend  the  entertainments  which 
he  gave.  The  surprising  part  of  it  was  that  the  King, 
though  in  reality  more  furious  than  ever  with  King  WUliam, 
himself  set  the  fashion  by  showing  more  honour  to  this 
Ambassador  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  Perhaps  he 
wished  to  console  him  in  a  measure  for  the  mortification 
he  experienced  on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival,  when  he  saw 
that,  so  far  as  its  real  object  was  concerned,  his  mission 
would  be  a  complete  failure. 

The  very  first  time  he  saw  Torcy,  before  he  had  been  to 
Versailles,  he  sounded  him  on  the  question  of  the  removal 
of  King  James  and  his  family  from  St.  Germain.  Torcy 
wisely  answered  him  once  for  aU;  and  stopped  any  further 
discussion  on  the  subject.  He  said  it  had  been  thoroughly 
debated  in  the  conferences  of  Ryswick,  and  was  now 
definitely  settled  and  done  with  ;  he  knew  the  King  would 
not  only  refuse  positively  to  change  his  decision,  but  would 
be  highly  offended  if  he  heard  a  word  on  the  subject ;  he 
assured  Portland  that  the  King  was  ready  to  reciprocate 
the  friendly  advances  of  the  King  of  England,  and,  so  far 
as  he  himself  was  concerned,  to  treat  him  with  every 
kind  of  distinction  during  his  embassy ;  but  a  single  word 
about  St.  Germain  would  spoil  everything  ;  and,  if  he 
might  venture  to  advise  him,  it  would  be  to  say  nothing, 
either  to  the  King  himself  or  to  his  Ministers,  about  a 
matter  which  was  absolutely  and  finally  settled.  Portland 
took  his  advice,  and  the  King  highly  approved  of  Torcy's 
conduct.  Great  care  was  taken  that  none  of  the  English 
at  St.  Germain  should  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the 
Ambassador's  suite,  either  at  Versailles  or  at  Paris. 

Portland  used  to  hunt  with  Monseigneur's  hounds. 
Twice  he  went  from  Paris  to  Meudon  for  a  wolf-hunt,  and 
each  time  Monseigneur  made  him  stay  to  supper.  One 
evening  the  King  handed  him  the  candlestick  at  his 
coucher,  a  mark  of  distinction  given  only  to  the  most  con- 
siderable persons,  very  rarely  indeed  to  Ambassadors ; 
they  are  seldom  on  a  footing  sufficiently  familiar  to  enable 
them  to  pay  their  court  at  that  hour.  Marshal  de  Villeroy 
had  the  King's  commands  to  show  him  Marly,  and  do  the 
honours  of-  the  place.  He  made  a  point  of  seeing  all  places 
of  interest,  and  was  especially  pleased  with  Fontainebleau. 
He  took  his  formal  leave  of  the  King  on  the  20th  of  May  ; 
but  had  another  private  audience  at  which  the  King,  who 
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had  taken  medicine,  allowed  Him  tD  come  withia  the  balus- 
trade surrounding  his  bed,  an  honour  never  shown  before  to 
any  foreigner,  no  matter  what  his  rank  or  position  might  be. 

On  coming  away  from  this  audience,  Portland  went  out 
hunting  with  Monseigneur,  and  was  again  asked  to  supper 
at  Meudon.  The  Grand-Prior,  with  ostentatious  rudeness, 
took  precedence  of  him,  at  which  Portland,  though  he  had 
taken  his  leave,  was  highly  offended  ;  he  went  back  to  the 
King  next  morning,  and  told  him  proudly  that  if  His  Majesty 
had  conferred  the  rank  of  Prince  of  the  Blood  on  M.  de 
Vendome  and  his  brother,  he  had  nothing  more  to  say ; 
but,  if  not,  he  thought  the  Grand-Prior  ought  to  treat  him 
with  the  deference  due  to  his  character  of  Ambassador. 
The  King  replied  that  he  had  given  no  such  rank  to  M. 
de  Vendome,  and  he  would  tell  Monseigneur  to  see  that 
such  a  thing  never  happened  again. 

But  amidst  all  these  flowers  he  found  an  occasional 
thorn  which  pricked  him  :  he  was  not  allowed  to  forget  the 
presence  in  France  of  the  legitimate  King  of  England.  He 
had  gone  on  another  occasion  to  Meudon  to  hunt  with 
Monseigneur,  but  he  was  just  pulling  on  his  boots  when 
Monseigneur  received  word  that  the  King  of  England  would 
be  at  the  meet.  He  had  to  ask  Portland  to  excuse  him, 
and  put  off  his  hunting  to  another  day  ;  the  Ambassador 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  puU  off  his  boots  again  and 
return  to  Paris. 

He  was  extremely  fond  of  hunting.  Whether  it  was 
that  he  really  wished  to  see  the  King's  pack,^  or  that  he 

'■  The  establishments  for  hunting  were  on  an  enormous  scale  ;  Madame 
says  there  were  altogether  between  450  and  500  couples  of  hounds.  Be- 
sides his  wolf-hounds,  the  King  had  two  packs  of  stag-hounds,  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  Marly  ;  the  latter  was  composed  of  slower  hounds,  because  the 
enclosed  forest  of  Marly  was  of  small  extent,  and  the  King  found  that 
fast  hoTjnds  pulled  the  stag  down  too  soon.  He  took  great  interest  in  hia 
hounds  ;  one  wet  day  at  Fontainebleau  he  had  the  whole  pack,  consisting 
of  eighty  couple,  brought  into  one  of  the  galleries,  and  amused  himself 
by  looking  them  over  carefully ;  he  drafted  four  or  five  couple  on  this 
occasion.  (Dangeau's  Joui'nal,  19th  of  October,  1701.)  Monseigneur 
had  his  own  hounds  ;  and  the  Count  de  Toulouse  had  a  pack  which  went 
by  the  name  of  the  "  no  quarter  "  hounds  {les  sans-quariier),  because  they 
were  not  particular  what  they  hunted  ;  Dangeau  mentions  their  hunting 
stags,  roedeer,  and  hares.  Wolves  seem  to  have  been  plentiful  within 
a  few  miles  of  Paris  ;  but  Monseigneur,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
hxinting,  killed  so  many  of  thorn  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life  Dangeau 
frequently  has  to  record  a  blank  day.  Madame,  who  was  also  very  keen 
about  him.ting,  says  that  the  wolf  was  not  nearly  such  a  dangerous  animal 
as  the  stag.  She  mentions  several  instances  of  people  being  killed  or 
seriously  injured  by  the  stag  at  bay. 
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was  surprised  at  receiving  no  civilities  from  the  Duke  de 
la  Rochefoucauld  beyond  a  simple  bow  when  they  met,  he 
was  always  saying  how  much  he  should  like  a  day  with 
the  King's  hounds.  One  day,  coming  out  from  the  King's 
lever,  he  went  frankly  up  to  the  Master  of  the  Hounds  and 
told  him  of  his  wish.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  replied 
without  embarrassment  that  it  was  true  that  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  Master  of  the  Hounds,  but  he  did  not 
make  the  arrangements  for  hunting  ;  he  had  to  take  his 
orders  from  the  King  of  England  ;  and  thereupon  he  made 
his  bow,  leaving  Portland  much  annoyed,  but  without  any 
grounds  for  complaint. 

M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  was  the  only  great  nobleman> 
about  the  Court  who  did  not  make  up  to  Portland.  His 
answer  to  him  was  dictated  purely  by  generosity  to  the 
King  of  England.  It  was  true  that  the  King's  hounds  were 
at  the  disposal  of  that  Prince,  but  it  was  also  true  that  he 
very  often  did  not  go  out  with  them,  never  twice  running, 
so  that  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  could  easily  have  satisfied 
Portland  if  he  had  chosen  ;  but  he  was  disgusted  with  the 
mean  flattery  which  everybody  offered  to  the  Ambassador 
of  the  usurper  within  sight  of  the  windows  of  St.  Germain. 
Portland  had  contrived  to  bind  to  his  triumphal  chariot 
even  M.  de  Lausun,  in  spite  of  his  old  engagements  and 
personal  attachment  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England. 

At  last  Portland  took  his  departure,  which  was  hastened 
by  what  he  heard  of  the  growing  favour  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle.  He  passed  by  Chantilly,  where  M.  le  Prince 
gave  him  a  magnificent  entertainment,  marked  by  the 
exquisite  taste  which  is  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Conde. 
He  then  travelled  through  Flanders,  where,  by  the  King's 
orders,  the  engineers  showed  him  everything  there  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  fortresses.  The  end  of  his  brilliant  journey 
was  to  find  a  young  rival  established  at  his  Court,  who 
soon  got  the  upper  hand,  leaving  him  nothing  but  a  mere 
remnant  of  the  King's  confidence,  and  regrets  for  an 
absence  which  deprived  him  of  his  favour.  Before  he 
left  Paris  he  gave  out  that,  so  long  as  King  James  remained 
at  St.  Germain,  the  Queen  of  England  would  not  receive 
her  jointure,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  ;   and  he  kept  his  word. 

The  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  paid  a  visit  to  Prance 
early  this  year,  and  remained  nearty  twelve  months.     I 
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remember  that,  while  the  Court  was  at  Fontainebleau,  where 
it  is  more  the  custom  than  elsewhere  to  give  dimiers, 
Cardinal  d'Estrees  wished  to  give  one  to  this  Prince  of 
Parma,  and  invited  some  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  to  meet  him.  I  was  among  the  guests  ; 
but  it  so  happened  that  we  had  to  dine  without  him.  The 
Cardinal  had  taken  great  pains  to  send  out  all  the  invita- 
tions, with  the  unfortunate  exception  of  one  to  the  Prince 
of  Parma  himself.  He  remembered  his  omission  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  appointed,  and  sent  off  a  hurried 
invitation ;  but  the  Prince  was  unfortunately  engaged  for 
several  days.  The  Cardinal  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
banter  at  his  dinner  about  this  curious  fit  of  absence  of 
mind.     He  was  very  liable  to  them. 

At  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  King  sent  a 
Lieutenant  of  his  Bodyguard  to  arrest  Mademoiselle  de 
Carignan  at  the  Hotel  de  Soissons  and  conduct  her  to  the 
convent  of  Sainte-Marie.  At  the  same  time  Mademoiselle 
de  Soissons  was  arrested  at  her  mother's  house  at  Brussels. 
Their  debauchery  was  so  common  and  indecent  that  M.  de 
Savoie  could  not  tolerate  it.  He  wished  to  have  them  sent 
into  his  dominions,  but  at  last  they  both  obtained  leave  to 
go  to  their  mother  at  Brussels. 

The  Bishop  of  Poitiers  died  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  His  powers  of  preaching  had  obtained  for  him  the 
see  of  Treguier,  where  he  learnt  the  Breton  dialect  in  order 
to  understand  and  preach  to  the  people  of  his  diocese.  He 
was  afterwards  translated  to  Poitiers.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  I  was  very  sorry  for 
his  death.  His  bishopric  was  given  at  Easter  to  the  Abbe 
de  Caudelet.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family  in 
Brittany,  with  a  brother  a  captain  in  the  Guards,  much 
mutilated  by  wounds,  who  had  served  with  distinction. 
They  were  related  to  the  Marechale  de  Crequy,  and  were 
often  at  her  house. 

Jealousy  of  his  appointment  to  such  a  rich  see  caused 
most  atrocious  calumnies  against  the  Abbe  de  Caudelet 
to  be  sent  to  Father  de  la  Chaise.  He  had  always  been 
supposed  to  be  a  highly  honourable  man,  of  strict  morals, 
and  was  so  in  reality.  Among  other,  falsehoods,  he  was 
said  to  have  spent  Good  Friday,  the  day  before  his  nomina- 
tion to  Poitiers,  in  gambling.  The  fact  was  that,  having 
performed  aU  the  rehgious  functions  of  the  day,  he  had 
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gone  in  the  evening  to  visit  the  Marechale  de  Cr^quy,  who 
was  alone  and  tired  out  with  her  devotions.  She  was  fond 
of  cards,  and  asked  the  Abbe  to  amuse  her  for  an  hour 
with  a  game  of  piquet.  He  consented,  solely  to  please 
her,  supped  with  her,  and  went  away.  All  this  was  proved 
afterwards.  Father  de  la  Chaise,  horrified  at  the  reports 
he  had  received,  told  the  King  ;  who  cancelled  the  nomina- 
tion to  Poitiers.  There  was  a  great  scandal,  and  the  poor 
Abbe,  overwhelmed  with  shame,  took  refuge  in  the  Car- 
thusian monastery  at  Rouen  ;  some  years  later  he  retired 
to  Brittany,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
piety  and  good  works. 

His  brother,  however,  took  the  matter  up,  and  proved 
so  clearly  the  falsehood  of  the  allegations  made  against  the 
Abbe  that  Father  de  la  Chaise,  who  was  a  good  and  just 
man,  did  all  he  could  to  obtain  a  rich  bishopric  for  him  ; 
but  the  King  refused  so  positively  and  obstinately  that  a 
regular  quarrel  took  place  between  him  and  his  confessor. 
He  told  Father  de  la  Chaise  that  he  was  too  easy  and  good- 
natured  ;  the  other  retorted  that  the  King  was  too  harsh, 
and  never  got  over  a  prejudice.  Father  de  la  Chaise  was 
not  discouraged,  and  renewed  his  efforts  from  time  to  time 
as  long  as  he  lived,  but  without  result. 

The  treacherous  informer  who  had  invented  and  pub- 
lished these  atrocious  calumnies  was  discovered  :  it  was 
the  Abbe  de  la  Chatres.  He  was  Almoner  to  the  King  ;  he 
longed  for  a  bishopric,  and  was  furious  with  any  one  more 
successful  than  himself.  He  was  a  man  not  deficient  in 
ability,  but  sharp-mannered,  disagreeable,  and  captious  ; 
extremely  ignorant,  and  so  debased  in  morals  that  I  have 
seen  him  say  Mass  in  the  chapel  on  Ash  Wednesday  after 
spending  the  night  at  a  masked  ball,  where  his  conduct  was 
as  indecent  as  his  language.  M.  de  la  Vrilhere,  before 
whom  he  took  off  his  mask,  saw  and  heard  him  there,  and 
told  me  the  story  half  an  hour  before  I  saw  him  walking  in 
his  vestments  to  the  altar.  Other  adventures  known  to 
the  King  had  barred  his  way  to  a  bishopric.  He  was  well 
known,  and  universally  despised.  He  did  not  long  survive 
his  last  crime  ;  and  the  poor  Abbe  de  Caudelet  was  pitied 
by  every  one. 

President  Talon  also  departed  for  the  other  world  to 
find  out  there  whether  it  is  lawful  to  blow  hot  and  cold  as 
M.   de    Luxembourg  had    made  him  do  in  our  lawsuit. 
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Lamoignon  succeeded  him  as  jyresident-a-mortier,  and  Por- 
tail  became  Advocate-General,  in  which  capacity  he 
acquired  a  just  reputation  for  eloquence  and  equity.  He 
had  been  extremely  favourable  to  M.  de  Luxembourg, 
nevertheless  the  truth  must  be  told  about  him. 

Old  ViUars  died  at  Paris,  over  eighty  years  of  age.  I 
gave  an  account  of  him  when  he  was  appointed  Cheva- 
lier of  Honour  to  the  Duchess  of  Chartres,  but  I  forgot 
to  mention  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Orondates  which 
people  always  gave  him,  and  which  he  did  not  dishke. 
The  Countess  de  Fiesque,  Mademoiselle's  great  friend,  had 
brought  from  Normandy  a  young  lady  named  Mademoiselle 
d'Outrelaise,  who  hved  with  her.  She  was  a  clever  girl ; 
she  made  many  friends,  and  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Divine,  which  she  afterwards  shared  with  Madame  de 
.  Frontenac.  These  two  became  ins_eparable,  and  were  always 
called  the  two  Divines.  One  day,  Madame  de  Choisy 
went  to  call  on  Madame  de  Fiesque,  where  she  found 
a  large  company  assembled.  She  v/anted  to  retire  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  said  she  would  go  up  to  the  Divine's 
room.  There  she  found  Mademoiselle  de  Belief onds,  a 
young  and  very  pretty  person,'  and  at  the  same  moment 
saw  a  man  making  his  escape  whom  she  did  not  recognise. 
She  was  so  much  struck  by  his  handsome  face  that  when 
she  returned  to  the  company  and  told  her  story  she  said 
it  could  only  have  been  "  Orondates."  Most  of  those 
present  knew  that  ViUars  had  gone  upstairs  to  see  Made- 
moiselle de  Bellefonds,  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  and 
whom  he  married  soon  afterwards.  They  were  much 
amused  by  the  adventure  and  the  name  of  "  Orondates." 
Now  that  the  reading  of  romances  has  fortunately  gone  out 
of  fashion,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  "  Orondates  "  is 
a  character  in  "  The  Grand  Cyrus,"  who  charmed  all  the 
heroines  of  that  romance  by  his  good  looks.  The  Duchess 
of  Chartres  wished  to  have  M.  de  Castries,  the  husband  of 
her  Lady  in  Waiting,  in  ViUars'  place.  Monsieur,  who 
had  always  hked  Madame  de  Montespan,  gave  his  con- 
sent, and  the  Duke  du  Maine  obtained  that  of  the  King. 

The  death  was  announced  of  the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  a  man  who  had  no  merit  beyond 
his  birth  and  great  wealth.  As  I  have  already  said,  he  was 
the  first  lay  nobleman  of  Rome,  Grandee  of  Spain,  and 
head  of  the  Ursuii  family.     He  had  married,,  in  1675,  Anne- 
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Marie  de  la  Tremouille,  daughter  of  M.  de  Noirmoustier, 
who  played  a  leading  part  in  the  troubles  of  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  was  made  a  Duke  by  brevet.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Blaise  de  Talleyrand,  known  as  the  Prince  of 
Chalais,  one  of  the  combatants  in  the  famous  duel  against 
the  two  MM.  de  la  Frette,  in  which  the  elder  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  BeauviUiers  was  killed.  She  was  at  Rome 
when  her  husband  died,  and,  as  she  was  young,  beautiful, 
and  extremely  clever,  the  Duke  de  Bracciano  fancied  him- 
self in  love  with  her  and  married  her.  She  made  a  kind  of 
Court  of  the  UrsLni  palace,  where  all  the  very  best  society 
assembled  ;  the  husband,  however,  was  not  considered  of 
much  importance  there.  He  and  his  v/ife  did  not  get  on 
very  well  together  ;  there  was  no  open  quarrel,  but  they 
were  glad  sometimes  to  live  apart.  In  this  way  the 
Duchess  de  Bracciano  was  able  to  make  visits  to  France  ; 
on  the  last  occasion  she  remained  there  for  four  or  five 
years.  It  was  then  that  I  made  her  acquaintance ;  she  be- 
came a  very  great  friend  of  mine,  as  she  had  previously  been 
of  my  mother's.  She  afterwards  played  such  a  singular 
and  important  part  in  public  affairs  that  I  make  no  apology 
for  saying  so  much  about  her. 

Cardinal  de  Bouillon  did  her  an  important  service  by 
using  his  influence  with  the  Pope  to  prevent  the  numerous 
creditors  of  her  late  husband  from  seizing  his  personal 
effects,  aU  of  which  he  had  left  to  her.  He  was  very  rich 
in  furniture,  plate,  and  jewels.  His  debts,  therefore,  had 
to  be  paid  out  of  his  landed  property  ;  and  Don  Livio 
Odescalchi,  nephew  of  Innocent  XI,  gave  nearly  2,000,000 
Hvres  for  the  duchy  of  Bracciano,  on  condition  that  Madame 
de  Bracciano  resigned  that  title.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
she  assumed  the  name  of  Princess  des  Ursins  under  which 
she  became  so  celebrated. 

Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  although  not  yet  aware  of  it,  had 
begun  to  lose  favour  at  Court.  The  affair  of  M.  de  Cambrai 
was  being  seriously  examined  at  Rome,  and  the  Cardinal 
had  shown  himself  to  be  his  partisan  sufficiently  to  alarm 
and  annoy  the  King,  who,  however,  continued  to  treat 
him  with  the  same  outward  show  of  confidence  as  before. 
He  was  in  this  position  when  he  devised  a  scheme  which 
nearly  caused  his  downfall.'  The  Emperor  had  no  more 
zealous  and  devoted  follower  among  the  Princes  ■  of  the 
Empire  than  the  Duke  of   Saxe-Zeitz,  Bishop  of  Javarin, 
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and  for  some  time  he  had  been  using  all  his  influence  with 
the  Pope  to  have  the  Bishop  made  a  Cardinal,  by  himself, 
apart  from  the  usual  promotion  of  nominees  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns.  For  the  same  reason,  our  King  was  strongly 
opposed  to  his  nomination,  and  the  instructions  of  Cardinal 
de  Bouillon  contained  a  special  clause  on  the  subject. 
Just  at  this  time  came  the  conversion  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  which  the  Bishop  of  Javarin  was  supposed  to  have 
effected.  The  Emperor  urged  his  promotion  more  strongly 
than  ever,  emphasising  the  great  service  he  had  rendered 
in  bringing  into  the  fold  an  Elector  of  the  Empire,  the 
chief  and  hereditary  protector  of  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many. 

Cardinal  de  Bouillon  saw  that  the  Pope  was  inclined  to 
give  way,  and,  as  he  himself  stood  high  in  the  favour  of 
His  Holiness,  he  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
obtain  something  for  his  own  family.  He  therefore  wrote 
to  the  King  that,  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  the  promotion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Javarin  would  take  place  almost  immedi- 
ately ;  that  the  only  concession  he  had  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  Pope  was  that  he  would  make  a  French  Cardinal 
at  the  same  time,  but  only  one  of  his  own  choosing  ;  that, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  making  a  selection  which  might 
not  be  agreeable  to  the  King,  he  had  with  great  difficulty 
persuaded  the  Pope  to  nominate  his  nephew,  the  Abbe 
d'Auvergne,  who  was  devoted  to  His  Majesty,  and  of  such 
an  age  as  would  enable  him  to  render  him  long  and  useful 
services.  He  added  that  the  Pope  had  assured  him  that, 
if  the  Abbe  was  not  nominated,  he  would  make  the  Bishop 
of  Javarin  Cardinal  by  himself. 

At  the  same  time  he  told  the  Pope  that,  wishing  to 
satisfy  the  Emperor,  and  to  rescue  His  Holiness  from  the 
difficulty  in  which  he  found  himself,  he  had  prevailed 
upon  the  King  to  give  his  consent  to  the  promotion  of 
the  Bishop  of  Javarin,  on  the  sole  condition  that  a  French 
Cardinal  should  be  appointed  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that 
the  King  insisted  on  the  nomination  being  given  to  his 
nephew,  the  Abbe  d'Auvergne.  That,  he  said,  was  the 
only  concession  he  had  been  able  to  extract  from  His 
Majesty,  and  he  thought  he  had  done  the  Pope  a  good 
service  by  enabling  him  to  satisfy  the  Emperor,  without 
offending  the  King. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Cardinal,  the  bait  he  had  prepared 
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so  skilfully  was  not  so  attractive  as  he  supposed.  The 
Pope  could  not  reconcile  his  advocacy  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambrai  with  the  information  respecting  the  King's 
wishes  which  reached  him  from  other  quarters ;  the 
Cardinal's  anxiety  to  hurry  on  the  promotion  of  his  nephew 
and  the  Bishop  of  Javarin  seemed  suspicious  ;  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  wait  for  further  information  from  France. 
The  King,  on  his  part,  was  astonished  beyond  measure  by 
the  Cardinal's  letter.  He  had  had  many  opportunities  of 
studying  his  character,  and  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  he  had  himself  suggested  to  the  Pope  a  compromise 
flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Bouillon  family,  but  directly 
opposed  to  his  repeated  orders.  Fearing  lest  the  promotion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Javarin  might  be  hurried  on,  he  sent  a 
despatch  to  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  reiterating  his  orders  on 
the  subject,  adding  that  in  no  case  would  he  allow  the 
promotion  of  a  Frenchman,  and  least  of  all  that  of  the 
Abbe  d'Auvergne  ;  moreover,  the  Abbe  was  forbidden, 
under  the  most  severe  penalties,  to  accept  the  nomination 
if  offered  to  him. 

The  same  courier  carried  another  copy  of  the  despatch  to 
the  agents  who  were  acting  for  the  King  in  the  affairs  of 
M.  de  Cambrai,  with  orders  to  show  it  to  the  Pope  immedi- 
ately. The  Pope  was  glad  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  wait 
before  adopting  Cardinal  de  Bouillon's  suggestion,  and  the 
Cardinal  was  ready  to  die  of  anger  and  shame.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Pope,  though  he  really  wished  to  promote  the 
Bishop  of  Javarin,  was  not  so  eager  about  it  as  the  Cardinal, 
to  serve  his  own  purposes,  had  made  out ;  he  was  at 
heart  more  inchned  to  the  King  than  to  the  Emperor, 
and,  seeing  how  much  the  King  was  opposed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Javarin,  he  kept  on  temporising  till  he  died,  without 
making  him  a  Cardinal. 
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A.  fashionable  card-sharper' — Marriage  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  niece — 
Abb6  Tally-ho  ! — Affair  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai — Madame  de 
Maintenon  schemes  to  overthrow  M.  de  Beauvilliers  and  replace  him 
by  M.  de  Noailles — He  is  saved  by  the  disinterested  conduct  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris — The  Duchesses  de  Chevreuse  and  de  Beau- 
villiers have  an  unpleasant  time  at  Marly — The  Abb6  de  la  Trappe 
makes  an  unguarded  criticism  on  Fenelon's  book — I  find  myself  in 
a  rather  unpleasant  position  in  consequence — Dispute  with  the  Duke 
de  Charost — A  quack-doctor  turns  out  to  be  a  nobleman — Imprison- 
ment of  Charnac6 — A  tailor  bewitched — Birth  of  my  eldest  son — 
Titles  of  Vidame,  Count,  and  Marquis — Great  review  at  Compiegne 
— A  petty  distinction — Tess6  taken  in  by  M.  de  Lausun — Fate  of  his 
grey  hat — Magnificent  hospitality  of  Marshal  Boufflers — Singular 
scene  between  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  which  is  talked 
about  all  over  Eiirope. 

Two  marriages  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  March. 
Old  Seissac  married  the  half-sister  of  the  Duke  de  Chev- 
reuse, who,  though  young  and  pretty,  was  poor,  and 
accepted  him  in  hopes  of  soon  becoming  a  widow  and 
enjoying  the  fortune  settled  on  her.  He  was  a  man  of 
good  birth  and  considerable  ability,  and  had  formerly  held 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  King's  Wardrobe.  He  was  rich, 
a  regular  Gascon,  a  great  gambler,  and  moved  in  the  best 
society  ;  but  he  was  not  held  in  very  high  estimation,  and 
people  were  suspicious  of  his  success  at  cards.  The  King 
in  those  days  used  to  play  high,  and  brelan  was  the  fashion- 
able game.  One  evening,  the  King  was  playing  at  the 
same  table  with  Seissac,  when  M.  de  Louvois  came  to  speak 
to  him.  He  gave  his  cards  to  M.  de  Lorge,  asking  him 
to  play  the  hand  for  him  while  he  went  into  his  private 
room  with  M.  de  Louvois.  In  the  interval,  Seissac  made 
two  stakes  which  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  aU  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  game,  considering  the  cards  he  held,  and 
won  a  large  sum  from  M.  de  Lorge  ;  the  latter  thought  it 
his  duty,  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  to  teU  the  King  what 
had  happened.  The  King  caused  the  page  who  had  been 
in  attendance  to  be  arrested  quietly,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
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facturer  of  the  cards.  On  examination,  the  cards  were 
found  to  be  marked  ;  and  the  manufacturer  confessed  that 
Seissac  had  persuaded  him  to  make  them,  and  given  him 
a  share  of  his  winnings.  Next  day,  Seissac  was  ordered 
to  resign  his  office  and  leave  the  Court  at  once.  He  retired 
to  England,  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  playing  and 
winning  heavily. 

On  his  return  he  settled  at  Paris,  where  high  play  still 
went  on  at  his  house.  Monsieur,  who  was  not  particular 
as  to  whom  he  played  with,  obtained  permission  for  Seissac 
to  play  with  him  at  St.  Cloud  ;  by  degrees  he  was  re- 
admitted to  Versailles,  and  even  to  Marly.  He  was  a 
very  singular  man,  caring .  nothing  for  the  contempt  with 
which  he  knew  he  was  regarded.  One  of  his  fancies  was 
never  to  wear  mourning  for  any  one  ;  he  said  it  was  useless, 
and  only  made  him  melancholy.  He  never  wore  it  for 
his  nearest  relations  ;  and  they  returned  the  comphment, 
for  when  he  died  neither  M.  de  Chevreuse  nor  any  of  his 
relations  went  into  mourning. 

The  other  marriage  was  more  suitable  so  far  as  age  was 
concerned  ;  it  was  that  of  the  Count  d'Ayen  ^  and  Made- 
moiselle d'Aubigne.  The  King  had  wished  her  to  marry 
the  Prince  de  MarsOlac,  grandson  of  M.  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld. The  latter  had  never  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon ;  he  had  always  been  fond  of 
Madame  de  Montespan,  and  her  sister,  Madame  de  Thianges. 
The  King  knew  it,  and  he  wished  to  see  him  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  more  friendly.  As  they  had  never  had  any 
open  quarrel  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  pretext  for  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  neither  Madame  de  Maintenon  nor  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucauld  responded  very  warmly  to  the  King's 
overtures.  At  last  the  King  gave  it  up,  but  he  asked 
Madame  de  Maintenon  where  she  could  find  a  better  match 
for  her  niece  than  the  Prince  de  Marsillac,  considering  his 
birth,  wealth,  and  prospects.  She  suggested  the  Count 
d'Ayen,  to  which  the  King,  in  his  turn,  gave  a  cool  reply. 
He  did  not  like  Madame  de  NoaiUes  ;  and  to  let  her  son 
marry  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  was  to  run  the  risk  of 
letting  her  into  his  most  domestic  interior.  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  however,  was  very  anxious  to  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain  a  voice 

1  Afterwards  Duke  de  NoaiUes :    we  shall  hear  a  good  deal  about  him 
later  on. 
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in  the  distribution  of  church  benefices,  which  Father  de  la 
Chaise  had  never  allowed  her  ;  and,  by  working  on  the 
King's  friendship  for  M.  de  Noailles,  and  assuring  him 
that  she  wonld  never  admit  Madame  de  Noailles  into  their 
domestic  circle,  she  persuaded  him  to  give  his  consent. 
The  marriage  took  place  almost  immediately,  with  great 
ceremony,  Madame  de  Maintenon  settling  600,000  hvres 
on  the  bride,  who  also  received  very  valuable  presents 
from  the  King.  Both  M.  and  Madame  d'Aubigne  were 
present  at  the  wedding. 

M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  was  not  altogether  a  loser  by 
Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne's  marriage,  for  the  King  paid  his 
debts,  which  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  His 
pleasure  was  a  little  diminished  by  the  death  of  his  brother, 
the  Abbe  de  Marsillac — I  say  "  a  little,"  because,  although 
they  had  not  quarrelled  openly  they  had  never  been  very 
fond  of  each  other.  People  who  remembered  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  the  author  of  the  "  Maxims,"  used  to  say 
that  the  Abbe  de  Marsillac  was  very  like  him  in  his  manners 
and  conversation.  His  abbeys  were  given  immediately  to 
the  Abbe  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  was  the  Duke's  uncle, 
although  of  the  same  age  as  himself.  He  was  extremely 
fond  of  hunting,  and  always  went  by  the  name  of  Abbe 
Tally-ho.  In  the  time  when  the  family  was  in  distressed 
circumstances  he  had  given  all  his  money  to  the  Duke  de 
la  Rochefoucauld,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  always 
provided  him  with  a  lodging,  at  Court  and  elsewhere.  He 
was  the  best  of  men,  but  the  simplest  and  dullest,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  robust  health.  Neither  he  nor  the  Abbe 
de  Marsillac  ever  took  Orders. 

The  Prince  of  Conti  lost  his  son,  who  was  only  four  years 
old.  The  King  did  not  usually  go  into  mourning  for 
children  under  seven  ;  he  had  never  done  so  for  any  of  his 
own,  but  he  had  done  M.  du  Maine  the  honour  of  mourning 
ia  black  for  one  of  his  infants,  and  he  could  not  refuse  the 
same  distinction  to  the  child  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood. 

Fervaques  died  about  this  time.  He  was  an  old  bache- 
lor, who  had,  long  before,  bought  the  Governorship  of 
Maine  and  Perche,  worth  14,000  livres  a  year.  He  was 
younger  brother  of  Bullion  ;  their  mother  was  the  elder 
sister  of  the  Marechale  de  la  Mothe.  He  left  a  property 
worth  14,000  livres  annually  to  the  Duchess  de  Ventadour 
for  her  life,  and  the  residue,  which  was  very  considerable, 
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went  to  Bullion.  The  latter  had  been  Counsellor  of  the 
Parliament  of  Metz,  having  previously  ascertained,  by  his 
experience  of  a  siege,  that  war  was  not  in  his  line,  though 
he  did  not  disgrace  himself  in  any  way.  It  was  noticed,  at 
a  meal  in  the  trenches,  that  he  did  not  eat ;  he  was  pressed 
to  do  so,  when  he  replied,  in  joke,  that  he  never  ate  unless 
he  was  sure  of  his  digestion.  He  admitted  candidly  that 
he  was  frightened,  but  showed  no  outward  signs  of  fear. 
At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  retired  from  the  service, 
and  was  none  the  less  respected. 

His  wife  was  a  Rouille,  sister  of  the  Duchess  de  Richelieu, 
and  she  was  full  of  jealousy  at  seeing  her  sister  a  lady  of 
quality.  M.  and"  Madame  de  Bullion  lived  with  the  Mare- 
chale  de  la  Mothe  and  her  daughter  the  Duchess  de 
Ventadour,  and  tried  to  push  themselves  everywhere. 
Madame  de  Bullion  was  proud  and  imperious,  and,  though 
she  would  not  live  anywhere  else,  could  hardly  bear  to  live 
at  Court,  because  she  never  could  manage  to  be  of  the 
Court — that  is,  of  the  inner  circles.  There  were  many 
ladies  of  better  birth  than  hers  who  never  dreamt  of  entering 
the  King's  carriages  or  eating  at  his  table,  but  Madame  de 
Bullion  was  miserable  because  she  could  not.  At  last  she 
offered  so  large  a  sum  to  the  Duchess  de  Ventadour,  Lady 
of  Honour  to  Madame,  for  the  privilege  of  entering  Madame's 
carriage,  that  she  frankly  told  Monsieur  and  Madame  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  they  good-naturedly  consented. 
Madame  de  Bullion  was  admitted  once  into  their  carriage, 
and  had  the  honour  of  supping  with  them  at  St.  Cloud  ; 
she  nearly  died  of  joy,  but  she  got  no  further  ;  the  King 
never  would  admit  her  to  his  table,  nor  to  the  carriages  of 
the  Dauphiness. 

M.  and  Madame  de  Bullion,  therefore,  owed  everything 
to  the  Marechale  de  la  Mothe  and  Madame  de  Ventadour, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  Madame  de  Bullion,  who  was  as 
miserly  as  she  was  rich  and  proud,  from  compelling  her 
husband  to  dispute  his  brother's  will  and  try  to  upset  the 
legacy  to  Madame  de  Ventadour.  Everybody  was  in- 
dignant, and  delighted  when  she  lost  her  case  with  heavy 
costs.  No  one  would  speak  to  her  for  some  time  ;  and  she 
could  only  release  herself  from  this  sort  of  excommunica- 
tion by  making  the  most  abject  apologies  to  Madame  de 
Ventadour,  who  had  the  good  nature  to  forgive  her. 

The  Duke  de  Lesdiguieres,  who  wa$  very  young  and  of 
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quiet  manners,  and  had  given  proof  that  he  was  also  very 
brave,  had  a  dispute  coming  out  of  the  theatre  with  Lam- 
bert, Colonel  of  infantry.  The  latter,  a  very  conceited 
young  man,  wished  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Marshals  of 
France,  not  knowing,  apparently,  that  their  tribunal  is  not 
acknowledged  by  the  Dukes.  The  King  knew  it,  however, 
and  ordered  M.  de  Duras,  brother-in-law  to  M.  de  Les- 
diguieres,  to  settle  the  matter  by  himself ;  and  it  went  no 
further. 

Duriag  this  time  the  affair  of  M.  de  Cambrai  continued 
to  keep  the  Court  in  a  state  of  unrest.  Pamphlets  were 
published  on  both  sides.  Father  Lacombe  was  sent  to 
the  Bastille,  and  it  was  said  that  some  strange  discoveries 
had  been  made  concerning  him.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
dropped  her  mask  and  conferred  frequently  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  and  the  Bishops  of  Meaux  and  Chartres. 
The  Noailles,  so  recently  connected  with  her  by  marriage, 
had  for  her  the  charm  of  novelty,  which  she  never  could 
resist.  Her  design  to  make  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  the 
King's  adviser  in  the  allotment  of  church  benefices  in  place 
of  Father  de  la  Chaise,  whom  she  had  never  liked,  made 
her  the  enemy  of  any  one  likely  to  counterbalance  him  in 
the  King's  favour. 

The  Dukes  de  Chevreuse  and  de  BeauviUiers,  with  their 
wives,  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  King  through  his  con- 
fidence in  them,  which  was  of  old  standing,  founded  on 
esteem  and  long  experience  of  their  merits.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  change  his  feelings  regarding  them  ;  but 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  piqued  by  the  independent  con- 
duct of  the  two  Dukes  in  the  matter  of  the  "  Maxims  of 
the  Saints,"  and  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
determined  to  bring  about  their  downfall.  She  found  a 
hearty  supporter  in  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  who  had  his  eye 
on  the  offices  held  by  M.  de  BeauviUiers.  He  wished  to 
be  governor  to  the  Children  of  France,  Chief  of  the  Council 
of  Finance,  and  Minister  of  State.  He  saw  that  if  the 
King  could  be  persuaded,  under  the  pretext  of  unorthodox 
opinions,  to  remove  his  grandchildren  from  the  care  of 
BeauviUiers,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  latter  to  remain 
at  Court ;  in  that  case  aU  three  offices  would  be  vacant 
at  once,  and  no  one  would  have  so  good  a  chance  of  obtain- 
ing them  as  himself.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  M.  de 
Cambrai's   condemnation   at   Rome,    and   the   conduct   of 
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Cardinal  Bouillon,  exasperated  the  cabal,  and  became  the 
pretext  employed  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  overthrow 
the  Duke  de  BeauvUliers. 

She  spoke  to  the  King  of  his  dismissal  as  a  weapon  which 
he  was  bound  in  conscience  to  employ  for  the  advancement 
of  the  good  cause,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  wishes 
clear  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  It  was  said  there  that  he 
could  not  be  so  strongly  opposed  to  M.  de  Cambrai  as  was 
reported,  otherwise  he  would  not  keep  that  prelate's  most 
pronounced  follower  in  high  office,  especially  in  that  of 
governor  to  his  grandchildren.  This  plausible  argument, 
she  said,  strongly  supported  by  Cardinal  de  Bouillon, 
embarrassed  the  Pope  ;  and  she  warned  the  King  that 
he  would  have  to  answer  for  it  before  God  if  he  did  not 
remove  this  great  stumbling-block,  and  show  the  Pope 
clearly  what  his  opinions  were. 

Young  as  I  was,  enough  came  to  my  ears  to  make  me 
fear  the  worst.  Madame  de  Maintenon  could  not  refrain 
from  dropping  hints  in  private  ;  she  spoke  of  the  matter 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  sometimes  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  Ladies  in  Waiting.  She  knew  that  the  Countess  de 
Roucy  had  never  forgiven  M.  de  Beauvilliers  for  taking 
the  side  of  M.  d'Ambres  in  a  lawsuit  of  great  importance 
to  herself  and  her  mother.  The  courtiers  heard  the  mutter- 
ings  of  the  approaching  storm  ;  the  envious  ventured  for 
the  first  time  to  speak  freely.  Madame  de  Roucy,  intent 
on  vengeance,  aiid  always  paying  servile  court  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  let  sHp  no  opportunities,  and  often  brought 
back  some  news  which  she  had  picked  up  in  private  con- 
versation ;  she  was  so  confident  of  her  approaching  triumph 
that  she  had  the  imprudence  to  confide  in  me,  although 
she  well  knew  how  intimate  I  was  with  the  Duke  de  Beau- 
villiers. 

I  Ustened  carefully  to  everything,  and  consulted  with 
other  friends,  especially  LouvOle,  to  whom  M.  de  Pomponne 
had  already  confided  his  apprehensions.  Both  Louville 
and  Pomponne  warned  M.  de  Beauvilliers  of  his  danger, 
but  in  vain.  He  had  a  general  understanding  of  his  posi- 
tion, but  nobody  had  ventured  to  teU  him  all  the  details  ; 
I  resolved  to  speak  to  him  plainly  myself,  and  to  hide 
nothing  of  what  I  had  discovered.  He  listened  without 
interrupting  me,  with  great  attention.  After  thanking 
me  warmly,  he  confessed  that  he  had  for   some  time  per- 
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ceived  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  become  quite 
different  in  her  manner  to  him,  and  he  had  also  noticed  the 
growing  coldness  of  the  Court,  and  even  of  the  King.  I 
implored  him  to  be  less  obstinate,  outwardly  at  any  rate, 
in  his  attachment  to  a  cause  which  exposed  him  to  such 
imminent  danger,  and  to  speak  frankly  to  the  King.  He 
was  not  to  be  shaken  ;  he  replied,  without  the  slightest 
emotion,  that  from  reports  he  received  from  many  quarters 
he  could  not  doubt  that  he  was  indeed  in  the  dangerous 
position  which  I  had  depicted  ;  but  that  he  had  never 
sought  any  office.  God  had  placed  him  in  those  which  he 
fiUed,  and  he  was  ready  to  give  them  up  whenever  it 
pleased  Him  to  take  them  away.  He  only  cared  for  them 
so  long  as  they  enabled  him  to  do  some  good,  and  if  he 
found  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  turn  them  to  good 
account  he  would  rather  be  without  them,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  prayer.  His  determina- 
tion, he  addedj  was  not  inspired  by  obstinacy ;  he  thought 
his  opinions  in  the  matter  of  M.  de  Cambrai  were  right. 
He  would  do  nothing  against  his  conscience,  but  submit 
in  silence  to  the  will  of  God.  He  embraced  me  affection- 
ately, and  I  left  him,  so  struck  by  his  expression  of  senti- 
ments so  disinterested  and  so  rare  that  I  never  forgot  his 
words.  I  believe  I  could  now  repeat  them  exactly,  in  the 
same  order  in  which  I  heard  them. 

When  the  storm  was  just  about  to  burst  a  miracle 
occurred.  The  Noailles  had  made  use  of  the  influence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  with  the  King  as  far  as  they  dared  ; 
but  neither  husband  nor  wife  ventured  to  confide  their 
real  object  to  him.  They  knew  him  too  well,  he  was  too 
good  a  man  ;  they  were  afraid  he  would  not  speak  as  they 
wished  ;  yet  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  everything  should 
turn  on  his  decision. 

The  three  Bishops  had  continued  to  stimulate  the  King's 
zeal  in  the  affair  of  M.  de  Cambrai.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
now  went  further,  and  openly  proposed  to  him  to  deprive 
M.  de  BeauviUiers  of  his  offices  and  give  them  to  M.  de 
Noailles.  M.  de  BeauviUiers  had  no  hold  over  him  except 
the  tie  of  long  familiarity  and  esteem  ;  but,  slight  as  that 
bond  was,  it  grieved  the  King  to  break  it.  He  determined 
to  consult  one  of  the  three  prelates.  He  perhaps  distrusted 
the  Bishop  of  Chartres  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with 
Madame  dp  Ma^intenon ;  he  was  sure  that  his  opinion  would 
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be  identical  with  hers  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for 
his  not  selecting  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  whom  he  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  in  cases  of  conscience,  and 
who  had  been  the  means  of  separating  him  from  Madame 
de  Montespan.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  he 
would  apply  to  him  rather  than  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  who  seemed  to  be  disqualified  by  the  fact  of  his 
being  the  brother  of  M.  de  NoaiUes.  But  the  King  did 
not  allow  any  weight  to  that  consideration  ;  it  was  the 
Archbishop  whom  he  consulted,  and  he  did  not  conceal 
from  him  that,  if  M.  de  BeauviUiers  were  dismissed,  M.  de 
Noailles  would  succeed  him. 

The  Archbishop's  reply  was  unhesitating.  He  told  the 
King  he  was  going  too  far,  and  spoke  warmly  of  the  virtue, 
honour,  and  upright  conduct  of  M.  de  BeauviUiers,  adding 
that  the  King  might  feel  at  ease  respecting  his  grand- 
children while  they  were  in  such  hands.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  his  dismissal  would  damage  the  good  cause  at 
Rome  by  raising  suspicions  as  to  the  real  motives  of  those 
who  had  brought  it  about.  His  decision  was  that  it  would 
suffice  to  separate  the  Princes  from  some  minor  officials 
whom  there  was  reason  to  distrust ;  this  would  be  enough 
to  let  the  Court  of  Rome  see  the  KLag's  real  sentiments, 
without  such  a  scandal  and  disturbance  as  would  inevitably 
follow  the  dismissal  of  M.  de  BeauviUiers. 

The  Duke  was  saved,  and  the  King  was  very  glad  of  it. 
In  spite  of  aU  Madame  de  Maintenon  could  do,  by  herself 
or  through  others,  he  had  never  been  able  to  conquer  his 
old  affection  and  esteem  for  him  ;  and  it  was  the  same 
with  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  who  would  have  been  dragged 
down  by  the  fall  of  M.  de  BeauviUiers,  but  who  now  found 
himself  again  on  solid  ground.  The  King,  having  his  con- 
science set  at  ease  by  a  man  whom  he  trusted,  who  had 
given  a  decision  entirely  opposed  to  his  own  interests,  once 
more  breathed  freely,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  further 
attacks  on  the  two  brothers-in-law. 

But  the  storm  fell  on  others  whom  M.  de  BeauviUiers 
was  unable  to  protect.  It  was  announced  on  the  2nd  of 
June  that  the  Abbe  de  Beaumont,  sub-tutor,  the  Abbe  de 
Langeron,  reader,  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's  household  had  been  dismissed  without  any 
pecuniary  compensation  ;  and  that  Fenelon,  an  officer  of 
the  Body-guards,  had  been  deprived  of  his  commission, 
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for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  brother  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai.  Nothing  showed  the  spite  of  the  cabal 
more  than  the  dismissal  of  Fenelon,  who  never  had  any 
communication  with  the  Princes,  and  certainly  had  no 
marked  opinions  on  doctrinal  subjects. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  furious  at  her  failure,  but 
like  a  clever  woman  she  made  the  best  of  it  and  submitted 
to  the  King's  decision.  As  she  had  not  been  able  to  ruin 
her  old  friends,  she  thought  it  best  to  live  with  them  on 
good  terms,  so  far  as  outward  appearances  were  concerned. 
She  never  really  forgave  them,  however.  M.  de  Noailles 
was  even  more  angry,  and  for  a  long-  time  there  was  a 
coolness  •  between  him  and  his  brother.  Madame  de 
NoaOles  was  also  disappointed,  but  she  knew  who  would 
suffer  most  from  this  family  quarrel ;  she  concealed  it  as 
long  as  she  could,  and  in  the  end  persuaded  her  husband 
to  make  it  up  with  the  Archbishop.  Marshal  de  Villeroy, 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  many  other  jealous  persons, 
who  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  see  the  two  Dukes 
ruined,  regretted  the  failure  of  the  attempt,  though  they 
would  have  been  furious  if  M.  de  Noailles  had  carried  off 
the  spoils.  The  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  whose  one  object 
was  to  please  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  took 
her  impressions,  as  was  natural  at  her  age,  from  this 
adopted  aunt  of  hers,  and  from  this  time  took  a  great 
dislike  to  the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  de  BeauvUliers  and  de 
Chevreuse,  in  spite  of  the  affectionate  esteem  which  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  felt  for  them. 

The  last  hopes  of  the  hostile  cabal  were  dashed  to  the 
ground  when  the  vacancies  in  the  household  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  were  filled  up  two  days  later,  for  all  four 
appointments  were  made  on  the  recommendation  of  M.  de 
Beauvilliers.  At  the  same  time,  Madame  Guyon  was 
transferred  from  Vincennes  to  the  Bastille,  and,  as  two 
women  were  given  her  as  servants,  or  perhaps  as  spies,  it 
was  believed  that  she  was  there  for  life.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  a  fresh  sign  of  the  disgrace  of  the  Dukes  de  Beau- 
villiers and  de  Chevreuse  and  their  wives,  and  people 
avoided  them  accordingly.  At  Versailles,  where  they 
were  not  much  in  society,  their  abandonment  did  not 
attract  so  much  notice  ;  but  four  days  later  the  King 
went  to  Marly,  and  there  it  became  most  marked.  The 
arrangements  of  society  were  different  at  each  place  where 
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the  Court  was.  At  Marly,  ladies  of  the  most .  retiring 
disposition  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  crowd.  The 
Duchesses  de  Chevreuse  and  de  Beauvilliers  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  see  the  most  distinguished  and  exclu- 
sive ladies  crowding  round  them  ;  during  this  and  several 
succeeding  visits  to  Marly  they  found  themselves  almost 
alone.  Hardly  anybody  came  near  them  who  could  help 
it,  and  if  chance  or  good  feeling  did  bring  people  to  their 
sides  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  on  thorns,  and 
thinking  only  of  how  they  should  get  away. 

This  was  a  novel  and  unpleasant  experience  for  the  two 
sisters ;  but  they  remained  quiet  and  unembarrassed, 
welcomed  the  few  persons  who  came  to  them,  but  in  their 
usual  manner,  without  undue  eagerness.  They  made  no 
effort  to  attract  any  one,  but  did  not  omit  to  observe  each 
person's  conduct,  and  the  various  degrees  of  fear,  policy, 
or  dislike  which  distinguished  it.  Their  husbands,  who 
had  been  as  much  courted  and  surrounded  as  they  were, 
were  even  more  deserted,  and  took  as  httle  notice  of  it. 
This  went  on  for  a  certain  time,  after  which  people,  seeing 
that  the  King  always  treated  them  with  the  same  marked 
favour,  gradually  sought  their  society  again. 

During  this  time  Madame  Guyon  and  Father  Lacombe 
were  examined  several  times  by  La  Reynie.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  priest  admitted  a  good  many  things,  but 
that  Madame  Guyon  defended  herself  very  cleverly  and 
cautiously.  Pamphlets  continued  to  appear.  The  King 
praised  the  history  of  the  affair  which  the  Bishop  of  Meaux 
had  presented  to  him,  and  said  that  every  word  of  it  was 
true.  M.  de  Meaux  appeared  at  Marly  during  that  visit 
in  great  splendour,  and  the  King  asked  the  Nuncio  to  send 
his  book  to  the  Pope.  Rome  was  stirred  up  by  all  this 
agitation ;  the  affair,  which  had  been  referred  to  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  seemed  to  have  gone 
to  sleep  there,  took  a  fresh  start,  and  matters  began  to 
look  bad  for  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai. 

A  thing  happened  about  this  time  which  caused  me  a 
good  deal  of  annoyance.  The  Bishop  of  Meaux  was  an 
old  friend  of  M.  de  la  Trappe  ;  he  went  to  see  him  some- 
times, and  they  corresponded  occasionally.  In  the  first 
crisis  of  the  dispute,  M.  de  Meaux  sent  him  M.  de  Cambrai's 
book,  "  The  Maxims  of  the  Saints,"  asking  him  to  read  it 
carefully,  and  tell  him,  as  a  friend,  his  candid  opinion  about 
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it.  M.  de  la  Trappe  made  an  attentive  study  of  the  book, 
and,  great  and  learned  theologian  as  he  was,  he  was  aston- 
ished and  scandalised  by  what  he  found  there.  He  wrote 
to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  thinking  that  he  was  writing  a 
private  letter  to  a  friend,  which  would  be  seen  by  no  one 
else.  He,  therefore,  replied  without  weighing  his  words 
as  he  would  have  done  in  a  formal  judgement.  He  told 
M.  de  Meaux  that,  if  M.  de  Cambrai  was  right,  we  ought  to 
burn  the  Gospel,  for  Jesus  Christ  had  come  into  the  world 
only  to  deceive  us.  This  expression  was  so  startling  in 
its  terrible  force  that  M.  de  Meaux  thought  it  worthy  of 
being  shown  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  she,  whose 
one  object  was  to  crush  M.  de  Cambrai  by  every  kind  of 
authority,  insisted  on  M.  de  la  Trappe's  letter  being  pub- 
lished. 

The  sensation  it  caused  may  be  readily  imagined.  M.  de 
Cambrai  and  his  friends  complained  that  M.  de  la  Trappe, 
from  his  cell,  had  ventured  to  anathematise  a  Bishop,  and 
pass  a  most  violent  and  cruel  judgement  on  a  question 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  Pope,  and  was  actually  under 
his  examination.  M.  de  la  Trappe  was  deeply  grieved  by 
the  publication  of  his  letter,  seeing  himself  dragged  before 
the  pubhc  when  he  least  expected  it.  He  wrote  a  second 
letter  to  M.  de  Meaux,  which  he  published  at  once,  re- 
proaching him,  though  in  a  friendly  way,  for  having  shown 
a  letter  in  which  he  had  expressed  himseK  without  reserve, 
on  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  destroyed  as  soon 
as  read,  as  was  usual  with  their  correspondence.  He  said 
he  was  truly  sorry  for  having,  as  he  heard,  inflicted  pain 
on  persons  whom  he  respected  alike  for  their  virtues  and 
their  position.  He  would  not  deny  that  his  reply  on  the 
subject  of  M.  de  Cambrai's  book  contained  his  real  senti- 
ments ;  he  would  never  attempt  to  conceal  his  opinions, 
especially  on  doctrinal  subjects.  Nevertheless,  if  he  had 
thought  his  letter  would  be  printed,  he  would  either  have 
kept  silence,  as  most  suitable  for  a  man  in  retirement, 
or,  if  forced  to  give  his  opinion,  would  have  done  so  in 
measured  terms,  proper  for  publication,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  veneration  he  felt  not  only  for  the 
episcopal  office,  but  also  for  the  virtue  and  learning  of 
M.   de  Cambrai. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  could  not  have  said  more,  and 
that  the  friends  of  M.  de  Cambrai  ought  to  he^ve  blamed 
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M.  de  Meaux,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  even  more,  for 
she  had  committed  a  gross  breach  of  confidence  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  raise  a  turmoil.  I  was,  conse- 
quently, placed  in  a  rather  awkward  position,  for  I  was 
devoted  to  M.  de  la  Trappe,  and  at  the.same  time  on  very 
intimate  terms  with  M.  de  Beauvilliers.  M.  de  ChevreuSe 
was  also  my  friend  ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  they 
said  things  about  M.  de  la  Trappe  which  I  did  not  like  hearing. 

One  day,  I  was  in  a  carriage  with  them  and  the  Duke  de 
Bethune  at  Fontainebleau.  The  Duchess  de  Bethune  was 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  little  flock,  a  very  old  friend  of 
Madame  Guyon,  and  M.  de  Cambrai  and  all  his  friends 
had  the  most  profound  veneration  for  her.  This  had 
brought  about  a  very  intimate  friendship  between  her  and 
the  Duchesses  de  Beauvilliers  and  de  Chevreuse  ;  and  her 
husband,  though  by  no  means  on  the  same  footing,  was  for 
her  sake  admitted  into  their  circle.  We  had  not  gone  very 
far  when  the  conversation  turned  on  M.  de  Cambrai. 
M.  de  Bethune  began  to  talk  of  M.  de  la  Trappe,  and  all 
three  launched  out  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  I  told  them  quietly  that,  at  my  age,  I  could  not 
ask  them  to  be  silent,  but  that  at  any  age  one  could  get 
out  of  a  carriage  ;  I  therefore  begged  them  to  let  me  get 
out,  and  they  could  then  talk  as  they  liked.  I  added  that 
it  would  not  make  the  slightest  difference  to  my  friendship 
for  them  ;  I  only  asked  them  to  have  some  regard  for  my 
feelings.  M.M.  de  Chevreuse  and  de  Beauvilliers  smiled, 
and  replied  that,  though  they  had  only  said  what  was 
true,  they  would  drop  the  subject ;  and,  as  the  Duke  de 
Bethune  still  went  on  chattering,  they  made  him  be  quiet. 
I  asked  them  again,  in  a  friendly  way,  to  put  me  down  ; 
but  they  would  not,  and'  they  were  so  good  as  never  to 
allude  to  the  subject  again  in  my  presence.  The  worthy 
Bethune  was  not  so  discreet ;  but,  as  I  had  not  the  same 
reasons  for  treating  him  with  respect,  I  answered  him  in  a 
way  which  kept  him  quiet  for  a  long  time. 

Another  singular  thing  occurred  to  me  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  The  Duke  de  Charost  was  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  and  constantly  in  my  rooms  ;  he  also  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  little  flock,  and,  as  such,  a  protege 
of  MM.  de  Chevreuse  and  de  Beauvilliers.  Charost  was, 
of  course,  infatuated  about  M;  de  Cambrai,  and  very  angry 
with  M.  de  la  Trappe.     We  often  used  to  joke  and  poke 
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fun  at  each  other,  and  occasionally  lie  would  begin  about 
M.  de  la  Trappe.  I  warned  him  several  times  to  leave 
that  topic  alone  ;  anything  else,  I  said,  he  might  tease  me 
about,  but  if  he  touched  that  point  I  feared  I  should  lose 
my  temper.  In  spite  of  my  repeated  warnings,  he  began 
talking  about  it  one  day  after  dhmer,  in  Madame  de  Saint- 
Simon's  room  at  Marly,  Madame  du  Chastelet  and  Madame 
de  Nogaret  being  with  us.  I  tried  in  vain  to  change  the 
conversation  ;  he  would  go  on,  and  at  last  said,  in  a  con- 
temptuous tone,  that  in  my  eyes  M.  de  la  Trappe  was  a 
patriarch,  and  no  one  else  could  be  compared  with  him. 
"  It  is  true,"  I  said,  "  he  is  so  ;  we  both  have  a  patriarch  ; 
the  difference  between  them  is  that  mine  has  never  been 
condemned  in  a  court  of  justice  !  "  (M.  de  Cambrai  had 
been  condemned  at  Rome  some  time  before.)  At  this, 
Charost  stammered,  tottered  on  his  feet,  his  throat 
swelled,  his  eyes  were  starting  out  of  his  head,  and  his 
tongue  protruded.  Madame  du  Chastelet  rushed  to  loosen 
his  collar  and  cravat ;  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  threw 
water  over  him,  and  tried  to  make  him  swallow  some.  It 
was  the  space  of  three  or  four  Paternosters  before  he  came 
to  himself,  when  I  apologised  and  reminded  him  of  my 
warnings.  The  ladies  would  not  let  him  say  anything ; 
and  he  went  away  almost  at  once.  It  made  not  the  slightest 
difference  to  our  friendship,  but  he  never  again  said  a  word 
about  M.  de  la  Trappe  in  my  presence.  All  three  ladies 
began  scolding  me  when  he  went  out ;  I  only  laughed  at 
them  ;  they  could  not  get  over  their  fright  and  astonish- 
ment. We  agreed,  for  Charost's  sake,  to  keep  the  adventure 
to  ourselves,  and  no  one  ever  heard  a  word  about  it. 

The  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  writing  to  Monsieur,  told 
him  a  piece  of  news  which  greatly  astonished  all  who  had 
known  Caretti.  He  was  an  Italian  who  had  lived  for  a 
long  time  at  Paris,  earning  his  livelihood  there  as  a  quack 
doctor.  His  remedies  obtained  some  success.  The  regular 
doctors,  jealous  as  usual,  played  all  sorts  of  tricks  to 
damage  his  reputation,  and  made  the  worst  of  his  failures. 
As  the  best  medicines  and  the  most  skilful  physicians  are 
often  unsuccessful,  it  stands  to  reason  that  these  empirics 
who  administer  what  is  practically  the  same  remedy  for 
all  kinds  of  diseases  must  fail  even  more  frequently,  especi- 
ally as  they  often  undertake  cases  after  they  have  been 
given  up  by  the  regular  doctors.     Caretti,  however,  was  a 
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man  of  ability,  and  sufficiently  successful  to  earn  a  con- 
siderable reputation.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  cures 
was  that  of  M.  de  la  Feuillade,  who  was  dying  from  having 
left  off  a  canula  in  an  old  wound  through  his  body.  Caretti 
refused  to  undertake  the  case  without  a  formal  declaration 
in  writing  from  the  doctors  in  attendance  that  they  gave 
it  up  as  hopeless  ;  upon  which  he  took  the  patient  in 
hand,  and  in  a  short  time  cured  him  completely.  His 
charges  for  cases  of  this  sort  were  very  high. 

Having  enriched  himself  in  spite  of  the  doctors,  and 
made  some  influential  friends,  he  began  to  assume  the  airs 
of  a  man  of  quahty.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  of  the  noble 
family  of  Caretti,  and  rightful  heir  to  the  Savroli,  but  that 
more  powerfiil  claimants  had  kept  his  father  out  of  his 
inheritance  and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  earning 
his  hving.  Everybody  laughed  at  him,  even  his  patrons  ; 
but  he  declared  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth,  and, 
finding  himseK  sufficiently  well  off,  he  aimounced  that  he 
was  going  to  Italy  to  try  to  prove  that  he  was  right. 
After  an  absence  of  four  or  five  years,  his  claims  were 
allowed  by  the  courts  of  justice  at  Florence.  The  Grand- 
Duke  wrote  to  Monsieur  that  his  birth  was  acknowledged, 
and  that  he  had  been  awarded  a  property  in  the  Papal 
States  worth  100,000  Hvres  a  year,  to  the  possession  of 
which  he  thought  the  Pope  would  admit  him.  He  lived  for 
a  long  time  afterwards  as  a  great  seigneur. 

The  King  caused  Charnac6  to  be  arrested  in  the  country, 
to  which  he  had  previously  been  banished  ;  he  was  accused 
of  many  misdemeanours,  and,  in  particular,  of  coining.  He 
was  a  clever  feUow  ;  he  had  formerly  been  one  of  the 
King's  pages,  an  officer  in  the  Body-guards,  and  was  well 
known  in  society.  He  had  retired  to  his  country  place, 
where  he  played  all  sorts  of  pranks,  but  always  found  the 
King  a  kind  protector.  I  will  give  an  amusing  specimen 
of  his  tricks.  In  front  of  his  house  in  Anjou  there  was  a 
very  long  and  beautiful  avenue  ;  in  the  midst  of  it  was 
situated  a  peasant's  cottage  with  a  little  garden  which  had 
apparently  been  there  when  the  avenue  was  originally 
laid  out.  Neither  Chamace  nor  his  father  had  ever  been 
able  to  induce  the  peasant  to  sell  his  cottage,  no  matter 
what  price  they  offered.  Small  proprietors  often  pride 
themselves  on  obstinacy  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  annoy 
persons  on  whom,  in  most  things,  they  are  dependent. 
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Charnace  had  said  nothing  about  it  for  a  long  time,  but 
at  last,  annoyed  by  this  cottage,  which  marred  the  beauty 
of  his  avenue,  he  devised  a  sort  of  conjuring  trick.  The 
owner  of  the  cottage  had  no  wife  or  children,  and  lived  in 
it  by  himself.  He  was  a  tailor,  and  followed  his  trade 
whenever  he  could  get  any  work  to  do.  Charnace  sent  for 
him,  and  told  him  that  he  was  summoned  to  Court  on 
important  business,  but  that,  before  he  could  start,  he  must 
put  his  servants  into  new  liveries.  A  bargain  was  struck  ; 
and  Charnace  then  told  him  that  he  could  not  trust  him 
to  have  the  things  ready  in  time  ;  that  he  should  receive 
a  higher  price  than  had  been  agreed  upon  on  condition 
that  he  came  up  to  the  house  and  remained  there  till  the 
work  was  finished  ;  he  should  be  lodged  and  boarded,  and 
paid  before  he  left.     The  tailor  agreed,  and  set  to  work. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  Charnace  had  exact  measure- 
ments taken  of  the  cottage  and  garden,  with  notes  of 
the  position  of  the  furniture  down  to  the  smallest  utensil ; 
had  the  cottage  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  at  a  httle 
distance,  the  furniture  being  replaced  exactly  as  before; 
a  little  garden  was  also  made  just  like  the  old  one ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  old  site  was  levelled  and 
turfed  over,  so  that  not  a  trace  of  it  remained.  All  this 
work  was  completed  before  the  hveries  were  ready  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  the  tailor  was  kept  under  strict  super- 
vision. 

At  last,  Charnace,  having  detained  him  till  it  was  quite 
dark,  paid  him  and  let  him  start,  perfectly  contented, 
down  the  avenue.  After  going  some  distance,  he  began  to 
think  it  was  unusually  long  ;  he  felt  for  the  trees,  and 
discovered  that  he  had  gone  beyond  it.  He  went  back, 
and  groped  about  for  his  house,  without  being  able  to  find 
it.  Day  broke  while  he  was  still  searching  ;  he  could  not 
see  the  cottage  anywhere,  and  thought  the  devil  must 
have  flown  away  with  it.  At  last  he  saw,  at  some  dis- 
tance, a  cottage  very  like  his  own.  Curiosity  made  him 
go  up  to  it ;  it  certainly  must  be  his,  yet  he  had  never 
seen  a  house  in  that  place  before.  He  tried  his  key  in  the 
door ;  it  opened,  and  there  were  all  his  things  exactly  as 
he  had  left  them.  He  almost  fainted  with  terror,  con- 
vinced that  a  sorcerer  had  been  at  work.  But,  before  the 
day  was  much  older,  the  laughter  of  the  chateau  and  village 
acquainted  him  with  the  truth,  and  he  was  furious.     He 
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wanted  to  go  to  law,  and  appealed  to  the  Intendant  for 
justice,  but  got  nothing  but  ridicule.  The  King  heard 
the  story,  but  only  laughed  at  it ;  and  Charnace's  avenue 
remained  free  from  obstruction.  If  he  had  never  done 
anything  worse  he  would  have  preserved  his  liberty  and 
his  good  name. 

A  very  strange  scene  occurred  at  Meudon.  Play  was 
going  on  after  supper,  Monseigneur  having  gone  to  bed  ;  a 
certain  number  of  courtiers  were  watching  the  game,  and 
among  the  players  were  the  Prince  of  Conti  and  the  Grand- 
Prior.'  A  dispute  arose  on  some  point  of  play.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  Prince  of  Conti  and  M.  de  Vendome 
disliked  each  other,  and  showed  'it  pretty  openly.  The 
favours  heaped  upon  M.  de  Vendome  had  raised  the 
audacity  of  his  brother,  the  Grand-Prior,  to  such  a  pitch 
that,  in  the  dispute,  he  used  language  which  would  have 
been  unseemly  if  addressed  to  an  equal ;  it  drew  from 
the  Prince  of  Conti  a  cruel  repartee,  in  which  he  accused 
the  Grand-Prior  in  plain  terms  of  cheating  at  cards  and 
cowardice  in  war.  His  reputation  was,  indeed,  very  far 
from  clear  on  both  points.  The  Grand-Prior  flew  into  a 
passion,  threw  down  the  cards,  and  demanded  satisfaction 
for  the  insult,  sword  in  hand.  The  Prince  of  Conti,  with 
a  contemptuous  smile,  told  him  to  be^more  respectful ;  he 
added  that  a  meeting  would  be  easy,  as  he  went  about 
everywhere  unaccompanied.  The  arrival  of  Monseigneur 
in  his  dressing-gown  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel,  and  broke 
up  the  party. 

Next  day  the  Marquis  de  Gesvres,  by  order  of  Mon- 
seigneur, informed  the  King  of  what  had  occurred  ;  where- 
upon the  Grand-Prior  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.  The  follow- 
ing day  M.  de  Vendome  arrived  from  Anet,  and  had  an 
audience  of  the  King.  There  was  a  great  commotion  in 
the  Court ;  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  took  the  matter  up 
warmly,  and  the  bastards  were  in  such  embarrassment 
that  M.  du  Maine  and  the  Count  de  Toulouse  went  to  call 
on  the  Prince  of  Conti.  After  about  a  week  the  affair 
was  settled,  at  the  request  of  Monseigneur,  by  the  King 
informing  M.  de  Vendome  that  his  brother  would  be  re- 
leased from  the  Bastille  on  condition  of  his  apologising, 
first  to  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  afterwards  to  Monseigneur. 
The  Grand-Prior  had  to  submit,  and  begged  pardon  in  so 

Grand-Prior  of  the  French  Knights  of  Malta. 
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many  words,  M.  de  Vendome  being  present.  It  was  a  bitter 
piU  for  both  of  tbem,  but  they  had  to  swallow  it,  in  order 
to  appease  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  who  were  very  angry. 

While  this  quarrel  was  going  on  an  envoy  from  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  arrived,  and  had  an  audience  of  the 
King  ;  after  which  his  master  was  formally  recognised  as 
King  of  Poland. 

A  few  weeks  earlier,  on  the  29th  of  May,  Madame  de 
Saint-Simon  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  bore  the  title  of 
Vidame  de  Chartres,  as  I  had  done  myself.  I  do  not  know 
why  people  have  a  fancy  for  odd  titles  ;  but  in  aU  countries 
they  are  attractive,  and  are  used  even  by  persons  who 
know  how  trivial  they  really  are.  It  is  true  that  the  titles 
of  Count  and  Marquis  have  fallen  into  contempt  because 
they  are  usurped  by  so  many  people  without  either  birth 
or  land  ;  to  such  an  extent  that  persons  of  quality  who 
are  really  Marquises  or  Counts  are  so  foolish  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so),  as  to  be  offended  if  they  are  addressed 
by  these  titles  in  conversation.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  titles  are  derived  from  lands  granted  by  the 
King  ;  that  originally,  and  for  a  long  time,  there  were 
functions  attached  to  them.  Though  the  functions  have 
fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the  titles  give  no  sort  of  dis- 
tinction, it  was  not  so  formerly  ;  and  the  distinctions  lasted 
much  longer  than  the  functions. 

But  the  Vidames  were  nothing  but  the  chief  officers  of 
certain  Bishops,  under  whom  they  held  fiefs  ;  and,  as  their 
principal  vassals,  commanded  their  other  vassals  in  war, 
either  against  other  lords  or  in  the  King's  armies.  There 
never  could,  therefore,  be  any  comparison  between  the 
title  of  Vidame,  which  merely  denotes  the  vassal  and 
officer  of  a  Bishop,  and  tit  es  like  Marquis  or  Count,  which 
emanate  from  fiefs  held  directly  from  the  King.  But 
there  were  very  few  Vidames  ;  hardly  any  except  those  of 
Laon,  Amiens,  Le  Mans,  and  Chartres.  A  former  Vidame 
de  Chartres,  ojf  the  family  of  Montoire,  had  made  the  name 
known  by  his  great  wealth,  his  gallantries,  and  a  mag- 
nificent tournament  which  he  gave ;  besides  the  active 
part  he  took  in  public  affairs,  which  eventually  caused  him 
to  die  in  the  Bastille.  The  title  of  Vidame  de  Chartres 
sounded  weU,  and  as  the  fief  which  conferred  it  had  always 
belonged  to  the  possessors  of  La  Ferte-Arnauld,  my  father 
bought  it  at  the  same  time  as  that  property. 
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A  sentence  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Dijon  caused  a 
great  sensation.  The  priest  of  Scurre  was  burnt  alive  for 
many  abominations,  into  which  he  had  been  led  by  follow- 
ing the  errors  of  Molinos.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Madame 
Guyon's.  It  was  an  unfortunate  thing  to  happen  just 
at  the  time  when  M.  de  Cambrai  published  his  reply  to  the 
"  Conditions  of  Prayer,"  which  was  by  no  means  so  well 
received  as  the  Bishop  of  Meaux's  book  had  been.  A 
short  time  before,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Dukes  de  Chevreuse  and  de  BeauviUiers.  They  were 
aware  of  his  magnanimous  conduct  towards  the  latter,  and 
the  interview  passed  off  with  mutual  esteem  and  good-will. 
In  aU  the  circumstances  which  afterwards  arose  out  of 
this  affair,  the  two  Dukes  made  a  great  distinction  between 
the  Archbishop  and  the  other  opposing  prelates. 

The  Duchess  de  Richelieit  died  of  a  long  and  cruel 
disease.  The  bones  of  her  head  had  become  carious  quite 
down  to  her  neck  ;  in  other  respects  she  was  perfectly 
healthy.  She  was  by  birth  an  Acigne,  and  a  very  near 
relation  of  my  mother's. 

The  Princess  d'Espinoy,  the  mother,  died  very  suddenly. 
She  was  to  accompany  the  Court  to  Compiegne  for  the  great 
review.  On  her  way  to  Versailles  she  called  on  Madame 
de  Saint-Simon,  who  was  stUl  keeping  her  room  after  her 
confinement.  She  was  admitted  on  account  of  the  old 
friendship  between  her  and  the  Marshals  de  Duras  and  de 
Lorge,  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  She  always  pu 
on  a  good  deal  of  rouge,  but  she  looked  so  red  in  places 
where  it  is  not  usual  to  put  it,  and  her  veins  were  so 
swollen,  that  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  could  not  help 
telling  her  that,  instead  of  going  to  Versailles,  she  ought  to 
go  and  be  bled  without  delay.  Madame  d'Espinoy  replied 
that  she  felt  she  required  it,  but  had  not  had  time  to  make 
all  her  arrangements  for  Compiegne ;  she  must  go  to 
Marly,  and  there  she  would  be  bled.  On  leaving  Madame 
de  Saint-Simon,  she  went  to  M.  de  Barbesieux's  house  at 
Versailles.  She  was  in  good  health  when  she  arrived  ;  a 
moment  later  she  had  a  fit.  -  They  only  had  time  to  lay  her 
on  Barbesieux's  bed,  when  she  expired.  She  was  a  real 
loss  to  her  family  and  her  friends,  of  whom  she  had  many. 
She  was  a  woman  of  ability  and  good  sense  ;  kind-hearted, 
and  as  honest  and  trustworthy  as  her  sister,  Madame  de 
Soubise,  was  false.     She  was  the  second  wife  of  the  Prinod 
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d'Espinoy,  who  by  his  first  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
the  old  Duke  de  Charost  had  obtained  a  tabouret  de  grace. 

Madame  d'Espinoy  was  left  a  widow  with  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  M.  d'Espinoy  had  been  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Order  in  the  promotion  of  1661,  and  was  twenty-ninth 
in  the  procession  at  the  installation,  between  the  Count  de 
Tonnerre  and  Marshal  d'Albert ;  and,  though  of  an  ancient 
and  illustrious  family,  never  thought  at  that  time  of  call- 
ing himseK  Prince.  He  died  in  1679,  without  having  ever 
figured  prominently  in  the  world.  Madame  d'Espinoy, 
who  was  very  ugly,  was  sister  to  the  Duke  de  Rohan-Chabot, 
and  to  two  beauties  :  Madame  de  Soubise,  of  whom  I  have 
alreadyjspoken,  and  Madame  de  Coesquen,  celebrated  for 
having  revealed  the  secret  of  the  design  upon  Ghent,  en- 
trusted to  her  by  her  lover,  M.  de  Turenne. 

Between  a  goddess  and  nymph  this  third  sister  was  a 
mere  mortal,  who  lived  with  Madame  de  Soubise  on  a  foot- 
ing of  subordination  to  her  beauty  and  favour,  and  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  her  raise  the  family  of  Rohan 
to  princely  rank,  while  she  herself  was  doubtful  whether 
she  could  obtain  a  continuation  of  the  tabouret  de  grace 
for  her  son.  All  her  children's  possessions  were  in  Flanders, 
and  she  had  consequently  to  make  long  visits  to  that 
province.  M.  Pelletier  de  Sousi  was  Intendant  there  ;  like 
his  brother,  the  Controller-General,  he  was  a  creature  of 
M.  de  Louvois,  and  consequently  supreme  in  Flanders. 
The  services  he  rendered  to  Madame  d'Espinoy  made  them 
friends  for  life,  as  were  their  children ;  though  they  did 
their  best  to  spoil  the  friendship  of  the  latter,  for  M.  Pelletier, 
having  lost  his  wife,  Madame  d'Espinoy  married  him. 
The  marriage  was  never  publicly  acknowledged,  but  every- 
one knew  about  it. 

This  intimacy  with  M.  Pelletier  led  to  a  friendship  with 
M.  de  Louvois.  He  advised  her  to  live  at  Court;  and, 
introducing  herself  by  means  of  high  play  and  the  favour 
of  Monsieur,  she  soon  took  part  in  everything.  By  the 
influence  of  Louvois  she  obtained  the  tabouret  de  grace  for 
her  younger  son,  who  did  not  yet  appear  in  society  ;  the 
elder  had  died  just  as  he  began  to  appear.  Her  wish  to 
make  this  tabouret  more  secure  led  her  to  plan  a  marriage 
for  her  son  with  Mademoiselle  de  Commercy,  who  was  then 
in  high  favour  with  Monseigneur,  as  were  Madame  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Lisleboime,  her  mother  and  elder  sister. 
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This  inducement  caused  Madame  d'Espinoy  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  Mademoiselle  de  Commeroy  was  several  years 
older  than  her  son,  and  had  no  money  ;  she  was,  however, 
a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and  very  handsome. 

The  marriage  took  place,  and  Madame  d'Espinoy  always 
lived  on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  her  daughter-in- 
law.  She  was  a  clever  schemer  ;  so  much  so  that  she 
introduced  her  daughters  to  the  Court,  and  yet  contrived 
that  they  should  hardly  ever  be  present  at  times  when 
any  ladies  were  seated  in  the  King's  presence.  At  Ver- 
sailles this  was  extremely  difficult ;  and  I  have  seen  them 
both  standing  at  the  King's  supper,  but  very  rarely.  They 
were  soon  on  a  footing  to  be  invited  to  Marly,  where  there 
was  no  question  of  tabourets  ;  and  after  that  they  seldom 
appeared  at  Versailles.  They  always  behaved  to  every- 
body with  a  courtesy  and  politeness  evidently  intended 
to  procure  toleration  and  ward  oflE  ill-natured  remarks. 
The  elder  sister  did  not  appear  much  in  society,  but  Made- 
moiselle de  Melun,  the  younger,  took  part  in  everything ;  she 
thrust  herseK  into  the  society  of  the  Princess  of  Conti  and 
Madame  la  Duchesse,  and,  by  means  of  high  play,  got 
herself  asked  to  Monseigneur's  parties.  Her  mother,  who 
knew  the  world,  kept  her  within  bounds,  but  after  her 
death  she  became  more  venturesome. 

At  a  concert  at  Versailles,  the  King'  being  present. 
Mademoiselle  de  MelUn,  who  was  beginning  to  lose  her 
polite  manners,  found  herself  seated  just  below  the  last  of 
the  Duchesses.  Soon  afterwards  another  Duchess  came 
in,  for  whom  every  one  made  way,  going  down  lower,  as  was 
the  usual  custom.  Mademoiselle  de  Melun  did  not  stir, 
merely  rising  and  sitting  down  again.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  any  untitled  lady,  married  or  unmarried,  even 
if  she  were  the  wife  of  a  Marshal  of  France,  had  declined 
to  give  up  her  seat  in  that  place  to  a  Duchess  or  a  lady 
holding  the  rank  of  foreign  Princess.  The  King,  who 
noticed  it,  reddened,  and  pointed  her  out  to  Monsieur ;  he 
was  in  the  act  of  turning  to  Mademoiselle  de  Melun,  and 
beginning  to  speak,  when  Monsieur  interrupted  him,  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  knee,  asked  him  in  a  terrified  manner 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  "I  am  going  to  turn  her  out 
of  her  seat !  "  said  the  King  angrily.  Monsieur  begged 
him  to  spare  her  the  affront,  offering  himself  as  guarantee 
that  such  a  thing  should  never  happen  again.     The  King 
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could  hardly  restrain  himself  while  the  music  lasted. 
Every  one  could  see  well  enough  what  was  the  matter,  and 
the  girl,  seated  between  the  two  Duchesses,  almost  fainted 
with  terror  and  shame.  Monsieur  gave  her  a  good  scold- 
ing afterwards,  and  made  her  behave  better  for  the  future. 
This  happened  during  the  winter  before  the  death  of  Mon- 
sieur, but  I  think  it  better  to  insert  the  story  here,  while 
speaking  of  Madame  d'Espinoy. 

I  wiU  also  anticipate  the  festivities  at  Compiegne  to 
mention  two  deaths  which  occurred  while  the  King  was 
there,  those  of  the  Dukes  de  Chaulnes  and  d'Estrees.  The 
latter  died  under  fifty  years  of  age,  of  the  operation  for  the 
stone.  His  father  had  been  Ambassador  at  Rome,  where 
his  expenses  had  almost  ruined  him.  The  post  was  offered 
to  his  son ;  but  he  declined  to  complete  his  ruin,  at  which 
the  King  was  rather  displeased.  He  left  one  son,  very 
badly  off,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Lyonne,  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes  was  hastened  by  his 
grief  at  being  forced  by  the  King  to  exchange  his  Governor- 
ship of  Brittany,  where  he  was  generally  beloved,  for  that 
of  Guyenne.  I  have  already  said  so  much  about  this 
nobleman  that  I  have  nothing  to  add  except  that  his  death 
was  a  real  loss  to  his  numerous  friends.  He  was  universally 
regretted,  and  in  Brittany  everybody  went  into  mourning. 
He  left  no  children,  but  many  debts.  Both  he  and  the 
Duchess  were  magnificent  in  their  expenditure,  and  neither 
of  them  cared  to  save  anything  for  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse 
— or,  rather,  for  his  second  son,  who  was  the  heir  of  entail. 
M.  de  Chevreuse  came  in  for  110,000  hvres  a  year  from 
the  government  of  Guyenne,  and  his  second  son  inherited 
the  estates  of  Chaulnes  and  Picquigny,  very  much  burdened 
with  debt. 

The  Duchess  de  Choiseul,  sister  of  La  Valliere,  died  of 
consumption  about  the  same  time.  She  was  in  the  flower 
of  her  youth,  lovely,  and  charmingly  witty ;  but  her  con- 
duct was  so  deplorable  that  even  her  lovers  despised  her. 
Her  husband,  so  amorous  and  credulous  that  he  lost  the 
baton  of  Marshal  of  France  for  her  sake,  as  I  have  already 
related,  had  separated  from  her,  and  would  not  see  her 
on  her  death-bed. 

Nothing  was  talked  about  just  now  but  Compiegne, 
where  an  encampment  of  60,000  men  was  being  formed.     It 
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was  the  story  of  the  Diike  of  Burgundy's  wedding  over 
again ;  the  King  announced  that  he  expected  to  see  the 
troops  well  turned  out,  and  he  hoped  all  concerned  would 
do  their  best.  That  was  quite  enough  to  cause  a  rivalry 
which  many  people  had  good  reason  to  repent  long  after- 
wards. Not  only  were  the  troops  themselves  perfect,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  corps  was  the  best, 
but  to  the  martial  beauty  of  the  men  and  horses  their 
colonels  added  the  ornaments  and  magnificence  of  the 
Court,  and  the  officers  exhausted  their  means  in  providing 
uniforms  which  would  have  adorned  a  festival. 

All  colonels,  many  captains  even,  kept  abundant  and 
luxurious  tables ;  six  lieutenant-generals  and  fourteen 
quartermaster-generals,  employed  in  the  camp,  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  lavish  expenditure ;  but 
Marshal  de  Boufflers  astonished  everybody  by  the  magnifi- 
cence and  good  taste  of  his  hospitality.  Never  was  there 
a  spectacle  so  splendid — I  may  even  say,  so  awe-inspiring — 
as  that  presented  by  his  household.  Everybody  was  made 
welcome,  yet  the  arrangements  were  so  admirable  that  all 
seemed  to  go  of  its  own  accord  ;  and  he  himself,  while 
quietly  superintending  the  whole,  seemed  to  have  nothing 
on  his  mind  beyond  the  usual  cares  of  a  general  in  command 
of  an  army.  Innumerable  tables  were  ready  at  all  hours, 
and  always  freshly  spread,  for  officers,  courtiers,  spectators, 
for  any  one,  in  fact,  who  chose  to  come  ;  wine  of  all  kinds 
was  provided  in  abundance  ;  game  and  venison  came 
from  all  parts  ;  fish  was  brought  by  special  couriers  from 
the  coasts  of  Holland,  England,  Brittany,  and  even  from 
the  Mediterranean  ;  water  was  laid  on  from  Sainte-Reine, 
from  the  Seine,  and  from  the  best  springs  ;  in  short,  every 
conceivable  luxury  was  provided  for  the  most  insignificant 
as  well  as  for  the  most  distinguished  guests.  Wooden 
houses  had  been  erected,  newly  furnished  after  the  fashion 
of  the  most  superb  houses  in  Paris  ;  and  magnifioent  tents, 
enough  to  make  a  camp  in  themselves.  The  order  and 
diligence  which  prevailed  in  the  kitchens  and  other  offices 
were  surprising  ;  and  the  whole  formed  a  spectacle  which 
filled  one  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 

So  many  ladies  of  the  Court  were  anxious  to  be  invited 
to  Compiegne  that  the  King  would  not  make  a  selection, 
and  said  any  of  them  might  come  who  liked.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  at  all  what  they  wanted  :    they  wished  to 
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be  chosen  ;  and  commanded — not  merely  permitted — to 
come.  They  were  obliged  to  crowd  into  the  carriages  of 
the  Princesses.  Up  to  this  time,  when  the  King  started  on 
a  journey,  he  had  named  the  ladies  who  were  to  travel  in 
the  carriages  of  the  Queen  and  Dauphiness.  The  Princesses, 
as  they  were  called — that  is,  the  King's  natural  daughters 
- — had  their  own  friends  with  them  in  their  carriages.  In 
this  journey  there  was  no  sort  of  order  ;  ladies  did  not 
mind  how  they  went,  so  long  as  they  did  go.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  stayed  behind  at  St.  Cloud  and  Paris.  So  many 
men  accompanied  the  Court  that  for  the  first  time,  at 
Compiegne,  the  Dukes  had  to  be  quartered  two  together. 
I  was  quartered  with  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  in  a  fine  large 
house  belonging  to  a  M.  Chambaudon,  where  we  were  very 
comfortable. 

The  Ambassadors  were  invited  to  Compiegne.  Old 
Ferriers,  Ambassador  from  Savoy,  put  it  into  their  heads 
to  claim  the  "  for,"  which  some  of  them  said  had  been 
accorded  to  them  on  former  occasions.  Pomponne,  Torcy, 
and  the  Introducer  of  Ambassadors,  however,  denied  that 
they  had  ever  had  it ;  and  the  King  would  not  allow  it. 
The  result  was  that  none  of  them  went  to  Compiegne. 
The  King  was  so  angry  that,  notwithstanding  his  usual 
reserved  and  guarded  manner,  I  heard  him  say  at  his 
supper  that  it  would  serve  them  right  if  he  declined  to  let 
them  come  into  his  presence  except  for  formal  audiences, 
as  is  the  custom  at  other  Courts. 

The  "  f  or  "  is  a  distinction  the  origin  of  which  I  do  not 
know  ;  it  is  merely  an  absurdity.  It  consists  in  writing  in 
chalk  on  the  door  of  a  house  "  for  M.  So-and-So,"  instead 
of  simply  the  name.  The  quartermasters  who  inscribe  the 
lodgings  in  this  way  put  the  "  f  or  "  in  the  case  of  Princes  of 
the  Blood,  Cardinals,  and  foreign  Princes.  M.  de  la  Tre- 
mouille  also  obtained  it,  and  so  did  the  Duchess  de  Bracciano, 
afterwards  Princess  des  Ursins.  I  call  it  an  absurdity, 
because  it  gives  no  precedence  or  choice  of  quarters, 
Cardinals,  Princes,  and  Dukes  being  quartered  without  any 
distinction  among  themselves,  the  only  difference  being  the 
addition  of  the  word  "  for." 

On  Thursday,  the  28th  of  August,  the  Court  started  for 
Compiegne,  the  King  spending  two  nights  at  Chantilly. 
Headquarters  were  at  Condun,  where  Marshal  de  Bouffiers 
had  houses  as  well  as  terits.     The  King  took  the  Duke  and 
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Duchess  of  Burgundy  there,  and  inspected  aU  the  arrange- 
ments, which  I  have  ah-eady  described.  He  was  so  much 
astonished  that,  on  his  return  to  Compiegne,  he  told  Livry, 
who  by  his  orders  had  prepared  tables  in  the  camp  for  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  the  Duke  must  not  entertain,  for 
whatever  he  did  would  be  nothing  m  comparison  with  what 
he  had  just  seen  ;  and  that,  when  his  grandson  visited  the 
camp,  he  must  dme  with  Marshal  de  Boufflers.  The  King 
took  great  pleasure  in  inspecting  the  troops  and  showing 
the  ladies  all  the  details  of  a  camp. 

One  day  he  took  the  King  of  England  with  him-  to  dine 
with  Marshal  de  BoufHers,  Monseigneur  and  the  three 
young  Princes  being  also  present.  It  was  many  years  since 
he  had  conferred  such  an  honour  on  any  one  ;  and  it  was 
a  singular  event  for  the  Marshal  to  entertain  two  Kings  at 
once.  The  King  begged  him  to  sit  down  to  table,  but  he 
would  not  consent ;  he  served  the  King  and  the  King  of 
England  with  his  own  hands,  while  the  Duke  de  Grammont, 
his  father-in-law,  served  Monseigneur.  After  dinner  there 
was  a  general  parade  of  the  infantry,  which  was  drawn  up 
in  two  lines  facing  each  other.  The  previous  day  the 
King  had  reviewed  the  whole  army  ;  and  at  this  review 
a  funny  adventure  occurred  to  the  Count  de  Tesse. 

He  was  Colonel-General  of  Dragoons.  Two  days  before 
the  review,  M.  de  Lausun,  with  his  usual  innocent  and 
good-natured  air,  asked  him  whether  he  had  thought  of 
everything  necessary  for  saluting  the  King  at  the  head  of 
the  Dragoons  ;  and  thereupon  they  discussed  the  question  of 
his  horse,  uniform,  and  equipments.  Lausun  praised  his 
arrangements,  "  but,"  he  said,  "  what  about  your  hat  ? 
you  have  said  nothing  about  that."  "  Why,  no,"  replied 
the  other,  "I  shall,  of  course  wear  a  cap."  "A  cap  !  " 
repUed  Lausun,  "  you  do  not  mean  that !  A  cap  !  that 
is  aU  very  well  for  other  people,  but  the  Colonel-General 
of  Dragoons  in  a  cap  !  you  cannot  really  mean  it. 
Count?"  "Why,"  said  Tesse,  "what  am  I  to  wear, 
then  ?  "  Lausun  kept  him  in  suspense  for  some  time, 
pretending  to  think  that  he  really  knew  all  about  it.  At 
last  he  said  that  he  could  not  allow  him  to  commit  such  a 
blunder,  that  the  office  of  Colonel-General  of  Dragoons 
having  been  created  expressly  for  himself,  he  of  course 
knew  all  the  distinctions  belonging  to  it,  a  very  important 
one  being  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  grey  hat  whenever 
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the  Dragoons  were  reviewed  by  the  King  in  person.  Tesse 
was  most  grateful  for  the  information,  thanked  him  warmly, 
and  sent  off  a  servant  to  Paris  at  once  to  buy  him  a  grey 
hat.  Lausun  had  been  careful  not  to  be  overheard  giving 
this  advice,  and  he  felt  sure  that  Tesse,  ashamed  of  his 
ignorance,  would  not  mention  it  to  any  one  ;  he  himself 
took  care  to  hold  his  tongue. 

On  the  morning  of  the  review  I  attended  the  King's 
lever,  and  I  noticed  that  M.  de  Lausun  stayed  behind, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom  ;  for,  having  the  privilege  of 
the  grand  entry,  he  always  went  out  when  the  courtiers 
came  in.  I  also  saw  Tesse  in  a  grey  hat,  with  a  black 
feather  and  a  large  cockade,  strutting  about  and  showing 
off  his  hat.  That  struck  me  as  extraordinary,  for  the 
King  had  an  aversion  to  grey,  and  nobody  had  worn  that 
colour  for  many  years.  I  could  not  help  looking  at  him, 
for  he  was  nearly  opposite  to  me,  M.  de  Lausun  being  a 
little  behind,  and  pretty  close  to  him. 

The  King,  having  put  on  his  boots  and  said  a  few  words 
to  some  of  those  present,  at  last  noticed  the  hat.  In 
some  surprise  he  asked  Tesse  where  he  got  it,  to  which  he 
replied,  with  an  air  of  conscious  pride,  that  he  had  sent 
to  Paris  for  it.  "  And  what  for  ?  "  said  the  King.  "  Sir," 
said  Tesse,  "  it  is  because  Your  Majesty  is  to  do  us  the 
honour  of  reviewing  us  to-day."  "  And  what  has  that  to 
do  with  a  grey  hat  ?  "  said  the  King,  more  and  more 
astonished.  "  Why,  Sir,"  said  Tesse,  who  began  to  be  a 
little  embarrassed,  "it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Colonel- 
General  to  wear  a  grey  hat  on  those  occasions."  "  A  grey 
hat !  "  said  the  King,  "  what  the  devil  put  that  into  your 
head  ?  "  "  M.  de  Lausun  told  me  so.  Sir  ;  and  it  was  for 
him  that  Your  Majesty  created  the  office  !  "  and  there- 
upon that  good  Duke  slipped  out  quietly,  bursting  with 
laughter.  "  Lausun  has  been  playing  a  practical  joke 
upon  you,"  said  the  King,  rather  angrily.  "  Take  my  advice, 
and  send  your  hat  as  soon  as  you  can  to  the  General '  of 
the  Premontres." 

I  never  saw  a  man  so  taken  aback  as  Tesse.  He  stood 
looking  at  his  hat  with  an  ashamed  and  melancholy  air 
which  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  absurdity  of  the  scene. 
None  of  the  spectators  could  help  laughing.    At  last  he 

1  The  Superior  of  the  Premonstratensian  Canons  at  Paris,  who  wore 
grey  gowns  and  hats. 
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recovered  his  presence  of  mind  sufficiently  to  go  out ;  -but 
he  had  to  submit  to  the  jokes  of  the  courtiers,  who  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  know  M.  de  Lausun  by  that  time.  The 
matter,  though  rather  beyond  a  joke,  passed  off  as  one. 
Tesse  did  not  venture  to  be  angry,  but  he  did  not  hear  the 
last  of  it  for  a  long  time. 

Almost  every  day  the  Children  of  France  dined  with 
Marshal  de  Boufflers  ;  sometimes  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
did  so,  with  the  Princesses  and  their  ladies.  The  quantity 
and  beauty  of  the  silver  plate  was  incredible,  the  whole 
of  it  marked  with  the  Marshal's  arms  ;  equally  extra- 
ordinary was  the  punctuality  with  which  the  service  was 
carried  out.  No  one  had  to  wait  for  anything  ;  common 
people,  and  even  lackeys,  no  more  than  the  greatest  nobles. 
There  was  open  house  for  everybody,  and  at  all  hours. 
For  four  leagues  round  Compiegne  the  villages  and  farm- 
houses were  full  of  people,  yet  there  was  not  the  slightest 
confusion.  The  number  of  servants  employed  by  the 
Marshal  was  prodigious,  all  busy  from  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  and  all  most  polite  and 
attentive.  I  have  returned  ■  to  this  subject  in  spite  of 
myself,  but  no  one  who  witnessed  that  scene  of  lavish 
hospitahty  and  luxury,  and  the  perfect  order  of  the  arrange- 
ments, can  ever  forget  or  cease  to  wonder  at  it. 

The  King  wished  to  give  a  representation  of  war  in  all 
its  branches  ;  the  siege  of  Compiegne  was  therefore  carried 
out  with  all  the  details  of  a  real  siege,  but  of  course  very 
much  abridged.  An  old  rampart  surrounded  the  chateau 
on  the  side  of  the  open  country,  on  a  level  with  the  King's 
apartments,  and  consequently  at  a  considerable  elevation  ; 
a  fine  view  was  obtained  from  it.  Saturday,  the  13th  of 
September,  was  chosen  as  the  day  for  the  assault  of  the 
place.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  and  all  the 
distinguished  foreigners  present,  took  up  his  position  on 
the  rampart,  the  weather  being  perfect.  I  was  one  of  a 
group,  like  a  haK-moon,  behind  the  King,  not  more  than 
three  yards  from  him,  and  nobody  between  us.  A  more 
magnificent  sight  than  that  of  the  army  engaged  in  the 
sham-fight  cannot  be  imagined ;  but  I  was  so  struck  by 
another  spectacle  that  I  could  describe  every  detail  of  it 
forty  years  hence  as  well  as  I  can  to-day  :  it  was  that 
which  the  King  himself  on  the  top  of  the  rampart  presented 
to  his  army  and  to  the  innumerable  crowd  of  spectators. 
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Madame  de  Maintenon  was  there,  facing  the  plain  and 
the  troops  in  her  sedan-chair ;  the  chairmen  had  retired, 
and  the  three  glass  windows  of  the  chair  were  closed.  On 
the  left-hand  pole  in  front  sat  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy ; 
on  the  same  side,  a  little  in  rear,  grouped  in  a  half-circle, 
stood  Madame  la  Duchesse,  the  Princess  of  Conti,  and  all 
the  ladies.  At  the  right-hand  window  stood  the  King, 
and  behind  him  the  most  distinguished  of  the  men.  The 
King  was  almost  always  bare-headed,  and  every  moment 
he  stooped  to  the  window  to  speak  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  and  explain  to  her  what  was  going  on.  Each  time 
he  did  so  she  was  polite  enough  to  raise  the  window  about 
two  or  three  inches,  never  half-way,  for  I  observed  it  par- 
ticularly ;  and  I  confess  I  paid  more  attention  to  this 
spectacle  than  to  the  manoeuvres.  Sometimes  she  opened 
it  herself,  to  ask  a  question  of  the  King  ;  but  it  was  nearly 
always  he  who  stooped  down  to  speak  to  her,  and,  if  she 
did  not  notice  it,  he  tapped  against  the  glass  for  her  to 
open  it.  He  never  spoke  except  to  her  ;  only  now  and 
then  to  give  an  order  in  a  few  words  ;  and  once  or  twice 
in  answer  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  was  trying  to 
join  in  the  conversation.  Madame  de  Maintenon  made 
signs  to  her  from  time  to  time,  pointing  out  various  things, 
but  without  opening  the  window,  while  the  young  Prin- 
cess shouted  to  her  through  the  glass. 

I  looked  caref uUy  at  the  faces  of  the  bystanders  ;  shame 
and  astonishment  were  expressed  on  aU  of  them  ;  there 
were  more  eyes  fixed  on  the  sedan-chair  than  on  the  soldiers ; 
everybody  seemed  afraid  and  embarrassed.  The  King  often 
put  his  hat  on  the  top  of  the  chair  while  he  stooped  to  talk 
to  the  lady  inside  ;  this  continual  exercise  must  have  made 
his  back  ache  a  good  deal.  Monseigneur  was  on  horseback 
in  the  plain,  with  his  younger  sons  ;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  with  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  acting  as  General. 

Just  opposite  the  sedan-chair  there  was  a  steep  flight  of 
steps  leading  down  from  the  rampart,  invisible  from  the 
top,  an  opening  having  been  broken  through  the  old  wall 
to  allow  persons  to  come  up  from  below,  to  take  the  King's 
orders  if  necessary.  Crenan,  Colonel  of  one  of  the  defending 
regiments,  sent  CaniUac  up  to  ask  the  King's  orders  about 
some  matter,  I  forget  what.  CaniUac  climbed  up  till  his 
head  and  shoulders  appeared  above  the  edge  of  the  ram- 
part.   I  can  see  him  now.    As  his  head  came  up,  he  caught 
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sight  of  the  sedan-chair,  the  King,  and  all  the  bystanders, 
a  spectacle  quite  unexpected  by  him,  because  nothing  of 
it  could  be  seen  from  the  foot  of  the  rampart.  He  was  so 
taken  aback  that  he  stood  there  staring  with  his  mouth 
open,  the  picture  of  astonishment.  Everybody  noticed 
it,  and  the  King  said,  with  a  rather  disturbed  air,  "  Well, 
Camllac,  come  up  !  "  CaniUac  stood  fast ;  the  King  re- 
peated :  "  Come  up,  then,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  He 
came  up,  and  went  to  the  King,  slowly,  looking  round 
him  as  if  dazed.  I  have  already  said  I  was  not  three 
yards  from  the  King.  CaniUac  passed  in  front  of  me,  and 
muttered  somethiag.  "  What  do  you  say  ?  "  said  the 
King.  "  Speak  up,  man  !  "  He  could  not  pull  himself 
together,  but  merely  stammered  out  a  few  words.  The 
King  saw  that  he  would  get  nothing  more  out  of  him,  and 
said  rather  crossly  :  "  You  can  go,  sir  !  "  Canillac  had 
not  to  be  told  twice  ;  he  regained  the  staircase  and  disap- 
peared. He  had  hardly  done  so  when  the  King,  looking 
round,  said  :  "  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
Canillac  ;  he  has  lost  his  head,  and  did  not  know  what  he 
was  talking  about."     Nobody  made  any  reply. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  manoeuvres  Madame  de  Maintenon 
apparently  asked  permission  to  withdraw.  The  King 
caUed  out,  "  Madame's  chairmen !  "  They  came  and 
carried  her  off  ;  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the 
King  retired,  followed  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and 
nearly  all  the  bystanders.  Many  of  them  nudged  and 
looked  at  each  other,  and  whispered  to  each  other  very 
low  afterwards.  They  could  not  get  over  what  they  had 
seen.  The  same  effect  was  produced  on  those  who  had 
watched  from  below.  Even  the  private  soldiers  were  asking 
the  meaning  of  the  sedan-chair,  with  the  King  stooping  to 
it  every  moment ;  word  had  to  be  passed  round  quietly 
to  the  officers  to  make  them  hold  their  tongues.  What  the 
foreign  guests  thought  and  said  about  such  a  scene  may 
easily  be  imagined.^  It  was  talked  about  all  over  Europe, 
and  as  much  discussed  as  the  camp  of  Compiegne  itself, 
with  aU  its  pomp  and  prodigious  splendour.  Except  on 
this  occasion  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  not  much  seen 
in  the   camp — only  in  her  carriage    with    three    or  four 

*  Up  to  this  time  a  certain  mystery  had  been  kept  up  concerning  the 
King's  relation  with  Madame  de  Maintenon.  This  scene  was  looked  upon 
as  a  virtual  acknowledgement  of  their  marriage. 
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familiar  friends ;  and  once  or  twice  she  went  to  see 
Marshal  de  Boufflers  and  the  marvels  of  his  hospitality. 

The  last  act  of  this  great  drama  was  the  representation 
of  a  battle  between  the  first  and  second  lines  :  one  com- 
manded by  Rose,  the  senior  Lieutenant-General ;  the  other 
by  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  with  whom  was  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Everything  went  off  well  till  the  time  came 
for  Rose's  force  to  give  way  and  retreat.  He  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  it,  and  the  action  was  unduly  prolonged 
in  consequence.  M.  de  Boufflers  sent  repeated  messages 
from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  say  it  was  time  to  retreat. 
Rose  got  angry,  and  would  not  obey.  The  King,  who  had 
arranged  all  the  programme,  and  saw  the  aides-de-camp 
galloping  about  with  messages,  laughed  heartily,  and  said : 
"  Rose  does  not  lilie  to  play  the  part  of  a  defeated  General !  " 
At  last  he  sent  orders  himself  ;  Rose  obeyed,  but  very 
sulkily,  and  treated  the  bearer  of  the  order  rather  roughly. 
It  was  the  topic  of  conversation  that  evening. 

At  last,  after  every  kind  of  mimic  warfare  and  number- 
less reviews,  the  King  left  Compiegne  on  Monday,  the  22nd 
of  September,  stayed  at  Chantilly  on  Tuesday,  and  arrived 
at  Versailles  on  Wednesday,  the  ladies  being  as  glad  to  get 
back  as  they  had  been  eager  to  start.  They  did  not  eat 
at  the  King's  table  at  Compiegne,  and  saw  no  more  of  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  than  if  they  had  been  at  Versailles. 
They  had  to  go  to  the  camp  every  day,  and  the  fatigue 
seemed  to  them  greater  than  the  pleasure,  or  the  distinction 
which  they  had  promised  themselves  from  the  expedition. 

The  King  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  appearance 
of  the  troops,  who  had  been  clothed  for  the  occasion  by 
their  commanding  officers  with  every  kind  of  ornament 
they  could  think  of.  He  gave  a  present  of  600  livres  to 
every  captain  of  cavalry  and  dragoons,  and  300  to  captains 
of  infantry.  He  gave  as  much  to  the  majors  of  aU  the 
regiments,  and  made  some  presents  among  his  household 
troops.  To  Marshal  Boufflers  he  gave  100,000  livres.  AU 
that,  together,  amounted  to  a  large  sum  ;  but  it  was  a 
mere  drop  in  the  ocean  to  those  who  received  it.  There 
v/as  not  a  regiment  there  which  was  not  ruined  for  years 
afterwards  ;  and  as  for  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  any  one  can 
judge  how  far  100,000  livres  went  towards  defraying  the 
cost  of  a  display  which  astonished  those  who  saw  it,  and 
the  descriptions  of  which  startled  the  whole  of  Europe. 
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The  interval  between  the  return  of  the  King  from  Com- 
piegne  and  his  departure  for  Fontainebleau  on  the  2nd  of 
October  was  so  short  that  I  will  here  insert  the  story  of  an 
affair  which  had  originated  before  the  first  of  these  ex- 
peditions, but  was  not  concluded  till  after  the  return  of 
the  Court  from  Fontainebleau.  I  cannot  tell  it  properly 
without  first  explaining  the  terms  on  which  I  was  with 
certain  personages. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  marriage  of  M.  de  Maurepas, 
the  only  son  of  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  with  a  sister  of  the 
Count  de  Roucy,  who  was  first  cousin  to  Madame  de  Saint- 
Simon.  The  Pontchartrains  had  wished  for  this  marriage 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  bride's  connections,  and  they 
took  care,  though  not  without  a  certain  discrimination,  to 
be  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  her  relations.  There 
was  no  one  whose  friendship  they  more  desired  for  their 
daughter-in-law  than  that  of  Madame  de  Saint-Simon. 
Madame'  de  Maurepas  had  a  naturally  happy  disposition. 
She  wasfvirtuous  and  gentle,  though  a  thorough  Roucy ; 
she  had  plenty  of  good  sense  ;  and  a  certain  fear  of  making 
mistakes  gave'  her  an  appearance  of  timidity,  very  be- 
coming at^her  age.  When  she  was  at  her  ease,  however, 
she  [^showed ^that   she   had  plenty  of  wit  and  charming 
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manners,  together  with  a  discernment  and  insight  into 
persons  and  things  truly  remarkable  in  a  young  person 
who  had  been  brought  up  from  childhood  in  a  convent  at 
Soissons.  Similarity  of  tastes  and  disposition  soon  gave 
rise  to  an  intimate  friendship  between  her  and  Madame 
de  Saint-Simon ;    they  became  like  two  sisters. 

M.  and  Madame  de  Pontchartrain  were  delighted  at  this 
intimacy.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  on  account  of  it 
or  not ;  but  one  day,  having  called  on  M.  de  Pontchartrain, 
as  I  did  occasionally  since  the  marriage,  after  a  little  trivial 
conversation  he  said  he  had  a  favour  to  ask  of  me,  one 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  which  he  hoped  I 
should  not  refuse.  My  answer  was  such  as  was  suitable 
to  a  man  in  his  position,  a  Minister  in  the  highest  favour, 
and  holding  the  first  place  in  his  profession.  He  replied, 
with  the  grace  and  animation  which  were  natural  to  him, 
that  what  I  had  said  consisted  merely  of  comphments ; 
but  he  begged  me  to  speak  frankly  and  tell  him  whether 
I  could  grant  the  favotir  he  so  earnestly  wished  for  ;  adding 
immediately  :  "  What  I  ask  is  the  honour  of  your  friend- 
ship, and  to  be  allowed  to  count  upon  it  as  you  may  count 
on  mine  ;  for  you  are  very  honest,  and  if  you  consent,  I 
know  I  can  depend  upon  you." 

My  astonishment  was  extreme  at  such  a  proposal  to  a 
man  of  my  age.  I  feU  back  on  generahties  about  the 
honour  he  did  me,  the  disproportion  of  our  ages  and 
occupations,  and  so  on.  He  interrupted  me,  and  told  me 
that  he  was  in  earnest  in  asking  for  my  friendship,  and 
hoped  for  a  straightforward  answer.  I  omit  the  polite 
things  he  said  about  me.  I  felt  that  the  matter  was  serious  ; 
I  therefore  made  up  my  mind,  and,  after  again  telling 
him  how  highly  honoured  I  was,  I  said  that,  to  speak  plainly, 
I  had  a  friend  already  who  would  always  be  the  first  in 
my  estimation,  the  Duke  de  Beauvilhers,  with  whom  I 
]-new  he  was  not  on  good  terms  ;  if  he  would  accept  my 
friendship  subject  to  that  condition  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  give  it  him,  and  proud  to  accept  his  in  return. 
He  instantly  embraced  me,  said  he  esteemed  me  the  more 
for  speaking  so  candidly ;  and  we  made  mutual  protesta- 
tions of  friendship.  We  kept  our  words  to  each  other 
thoroughly ;  our  friendship  lasted  with  mutual  esteem 
and  confidence  till  his  death.  On  leaving  his  house,  full 
of  emotion  and  astonishment,  I  went  straight  to  M.  de 
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Beauvilliers,  who  said  he  was  not  surprised  at  M.  de  Pont- 
chartrain's  wish,  and  still  less  at  my  conduct  with  regard 
to  himself.  The  odd  thing  was  that  Pontchartrain  never 
said  a  word  about  this  to  his  son  or  daughter-in-law  ;  no 
more  did  I ;  and  it  was  long  before  any  one  in  the  Court 
suspected  this  singular  friendship  between  two  men  so 
different  in  every  way. 

I  had  another  friend  who  might  also  be  thought  unsuited 
to  a  man  of  my  age,  the  Bishop  of  Chartres.  He  was  my 
diocesan  at  La  Ferte,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  coming 
to  my  house  with  an  old  friend  of  my  father's  called  the 
Abbe  Bailly.  By  degrees  mutual  confidence  and  friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  us.  All-powerful  as  he  was  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  I  never  made  use  of  his  influence 
except  on  one  occasion  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper 
place,  and  that  was  only  a  trifling  matter.  I  often  saw 
him  at  Paris,  both  at  his  house  and  my  own,  and  I  could 
always  apply  to  him  when  necessary. 

Another  great  friend  of  mine  was  du  Charmel,  whom  I 
had  often  seen  at  La  Trappe.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
Champagne,  who  had  made  his  way  at  Court  by  play,  at 
which  he  won  large  sums  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
being  thrown  upon  his  honesty.  He  used  to  lend  money 
freely,  but  not  indiscriminately,  and  made  many  influen- 
tial friends.  M.  de  Crequy  took  him  under  his  protection, 
and  made  him  purchase  from  Marshal  d'Humieres  the 
command  of  one  of  the  two  companies  of  Gentleman-at- 
arms  in  the  King's  household,  an  office  which  no  longer 
existed  except  in  name. 

M.  de  Crequy  was  First  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber,  and 
stood  high  in  the  King's  favour  at  that  time  ;  he  obtained 
the  entries  for  du  Charmel  on  the  pretext  of  his  office. 
The  King  treated  him  well,  and  often  talked  to  him.  He 
accompanied  the  Court  on  all  journeys,  and  lived  in  the 
very  best  society  He  had  everything  he  could  wish  for ; 
he  was  young,  healthy,  well  off,  had  many  friends  ;  ladies, 
some  of  them  of  high  position,  found  him  to  their  hking. 
He  happened  to  read  Abbadie's  "  Treatise  on  the  Christian 
Religion."  God  touched  his  heart ;  he  did  not  argue  or 
hesitate,  but  withdrew  from  the  world  into  a  religious 
house  near  the  Oratory.  The  King  could  hardly  let  him 
go.  "  What,  Charmel,"  he  said,  "  will  you  never  see  me 
again  1  "     "  No,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  could  not  hold  out ; 
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I  should  be  a  backslider  ;  I  must  make  the  sacrifice  com- 
plete, and  run  away."  He  spent  his  life  afterwards  in  all 
kinds  of  good  works,  and  penances  carried  to  excess  ;  every 
Carnival  he  went  to  La  Trappe,  aild  stayed  there  tiU 
Easter,  living  in  the  same  way  as  the  monks,  except  as 
regards  manual  labour.  He  was  a  man  of  very  little 
intelligence ;  he  formed  opinions  easily,  but  stuck  to 
them  obstinately.  His  zeal  sometimes  outran  his  discre- 
tion ;  but  he  persevered  faithfully  in  his  life  of  penitence 
and  good  works,  and  was  always  ready  to  plunge  head 
foremost  into  any  plan  which  he  thought  was  for  a  good 
object.  Having  given  these  explanations,  I  now  come 
to  my  story. 

M.  de  la  Trappe  had,  some  time  ago,  resigned  his  office 
of  Abbot,  and  the  King  had  appointed  a  new  one  on  his 
recommendation.  The  new  Abbot  died  very  soon  after- 
wards, and  another  was  appointed  in  his  place,  again  on 
the  recommendation  of  M.  de  la  Trappe.  But  no  man  is 
infallible,  however  saintly  and  enlightened  he  may  be. 
A  barefooted  Carmelite  had  taken  refuge  at  La  Trappe  two 
or  -three  years  before.  He  had  some  learning,  ability, 
and  eloquence,  and  had  obtained  reputation  as  a  preacher. 
He  was  noted  for  the  exactness  with  which  he  carried  out 
the  irksome  regulations  of  the  monastery.  His  name  was 
Dom  Frangois  Gervaise  ;  he  had  a  brother,  treasurer  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  who  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
foreign  missions,  and  was  kiUed  in  Africa,  having  been 
made  a  Bishop  in  'partihus.  This  Carmelite  was  known  to 
the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in  whose  diocese  he  had  preached. 
M.  de  la  Trappe  consulted  the  Bishop  as  a  friend,  and  he 
assured  hirtt  that  he  could  not  choose  a  better  man  for  the 
office  of  Abbot.  The  appointment  was  given  to  him 
accordingly. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  new  Abbot  began  to  show 
another  side  of  his  character  :  he  thought  himself  a  per- 
sonage, and  determined  to  show  that  he  was  in  no  way 
inferior  to  his  great  predecessor,  to  whom  he  owed  his 
appointment.  Instead  of  asking  advice  of  M.  de  la  Trappe, 
he  was  jealous  of  him,  tried  to  deprive  him  of  the  affection 
of  the  monks,  and,  not  succeeding  in  doing  so,  kept  him 
apart  from  them  as  much  as  possible.  He  assumed  the 
character  of  Abbot  more  with  him  than  with  any  of  the 
others  ;   kept  him  in  subjection,  treated  him  with  strange 
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haughtiness  and  harshness,  and  openly  persecuted  those 
inmates  of  the  house  whom  he  thought  most  attached  to 
him.  So  far  as  he  could,  he  changed  all  the  regulations 
established  by  M.  de  la  Trappe  ;  if  anything  had  been  in- 
troduced by  him,  that  alone  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
substituting  something  quite  different. 

This  conduct  was,  of  course,  extremely  painful  to  M.  de 
la  Trappe  personally  ;  but,  what  was  worse,  it  threatened 
to  destroy  completely  the  wonderful  and  holy  institution 
which  he  had  reared  and  watched  over  with  such  care. 
No  one  perceived  it  more  plainly  than  he  did,  and  it  cost 
him  many  tears  before  his  crucifix.  He  knew  that  a  word 
from  him  would  overthrow  this  madman  ;  but,  though  he 
grieved  for  his  house,  the  personal  indignities  which  he 
received  made  him  hesitate,  lest  he  should  be  unconsciously 
influenced  by  unworthy  motives.  He  chose,  therefore,  to 
submit  in  silence  to  what  he  looked  upon  as  a  new  and 
painful  trial  of  his  faith.  When  I  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject  he  tried  to  make  me  believe  that  aU  was  well ; 
but  I  heard  the  truth  from  M.  Maisne,  a  layman  of  great 
learning  and  virtue  who  had  been  living  with  the  monks 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  M. 
de  la  Trappe.  I  also  heard  all  about  it  from  M.  de  Saint- 
Louis,  a  retired  officer,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  out-buildings 
of  the  monastery — one  of  those  brave  and  honourable 
soldiers  who  pursue  without  swerving  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  right  path,  and  are  better  guided  by  their  good 
hearts  and  sound  sense  than  other  people  by  their  clever- 
ness and  learning. 

Time  went  on.  M.  de  la  Trappe  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  do  anything  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  things  must  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  when 
an  event  happened  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
foreseen.  Dom  Gervaise  was  punished  like  those  haughty 
philosophers  spoken  of  in  Scripture  ^ :  he  was  detected 
in  the  grossest  immoraUty — caught,  indeed,  in  the  very 
act.  M.  de  la  Trappe  was  at  once  informed,  and,  that  he 
might  have  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  the  person  who 
was  with  D.  Gervaise  was  brought  before  him.  He  was 
horrified,  and  sent  at  once  for  D.  Gervaise,  who  could  not 
be  found.  M.  de  la  Trappe  feared  for  some  time  that  he 
had  thrown  himself  into  one  of  the  fish-ponds  which  sur- 

*  The  allusion  ia  to  Romans,  chap,  i.,  vv.  22,  27,  28. 
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round  the  monastery  ;  at  last  he  was  discovered,  prostrate 
and  weeping,  in  the  vaults  of  the  church.  M.  de  la  Trappe, 
seeing  his  grief  and  shame,  sought  to  console  him  with 
infinite  charity,  but  gave  him  to  understand  that  penance 
and  retirement  were  necessary  for  him.  He  took  the 
hint,  and  offered  his  resignation ;  a  notary  was  sent  for 
to  draw  it  up,  and  it  was  despatched  to  M.  du  Charmel, 
with  a  letter  from  D.  Gervaise  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
begging  that  prelate  to  hand  his  resignation  to  the  Kiag. 

Two  things  had  occurred  lately  which  now  gave  rise  to 
an  unfortunate  misunderstanding.  The  first  was  that  the 
conduct  of  J).  Gervaise  towards  M.  de  la  Trappe  having 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  King,  he  had  caused  Father  de  la 
Chaise  to  send  him  a  sharp  rebuke ;  the  second,  that, 
without  obtaining  the  King's  approval,  he  had  fooUshly 
accepted  the  Priory  of  Estree,  near  Dreux,  in  order  to  send 
some  of  the  monks  of  La  Trappe  there,  a  scheme  which 
was  mischievous  in  itself,  and  prompted  merely  by  his 
wish  to  make  himself  talked  about.  The  King  was  much 
displeased  when  he  heard  of  it,  and  made  Father  de  la 
Chaise  send  another  letter  of  rebuke  to  D.  Gervaise,  with 
an  order  to  withdraw  his  monks  from  Estree  instantly. 
To  the  first  of  these  letters  from  Father  de  la  Chaise 
D.  Gervaise  replied  by  a  letter  which  he  induced  M.  de  la 
Trappe  to  write  at  his  dictation  ;  to  the  second,^  by  a 
prompt  submission  and  a  request  for  forgiveness.  It  was 
just  after  the  receipt  of  these  two  letters  that  the  King 
received  the  resignation  of  D.  Gervaise.  Father  de  la 
Chaise,  a  very  worthy  man,  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  it  had  been  caused  by  the  two  rebukes  which  he  had 
administered,  and,  being  taken  in  by  the  letter  from  M.  de 
la  Trappe  which  D.  Gervaise  had  dictated,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  King  to  refuse  the  resignation, 
and  told  D.  Gervaise  so. 

While  all  this  was  gouig  on,  we  went  to  Compiegne.  I 
thought  it  as  well  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  resigna- 
tion, and  went  to  Father  de  la  Chaise,  who  explained  to 
me  what  had  happened.  I  told  him  that,  with  the  best 
intentions,  he  had  made  a  great  mistake  ;  and  I  gave  him 
more  particulars  about  the  affair,  without,  however,  men- 
tioning the  real  reason  for  the  resignation.  Father  de  la 
Chaise  was  astonished  and  indignant  at  what  he  heard  of 
D.  Gervaise's  treatment  of  M.  de  la  Trappe,  and  said  he 
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would  write  again  to  the  latter  to  find  out  his  real  senti- 
ments on  the  question  of-  the  resignation.  In  order  that 
D.  Gervaise  might  not  open  the  letter,  he  gave  it  to  me 
to  send  by  a  sure  hand.  I  sent  it  through  M.  de  Saint- 
Louis,  through  whose  hands  aU  the  subsequent  corre- 
spondence passed.  M.  de  la  Trappe  was  obliged  to  answer 
the  letter ;  he  said  he  thought  D.  Gervaise  ought  not  to 
remain  as  Abbot,  and  recommended  as  his  successor  an 
old  and  excellent  monk  named  D.  Malachie.  I  carried 
this  reply  to  Father  de  la  Chaise  on  our  return  to  Versailles. 
He  received  it  very  favourably,  and  told  me  that,  although 
he  had  received  a  memorial  signed  by  all  the  monks  of 
La  Trappe,  begging  that  D.  Gervaise  might  remain,  he 
should  pay  no  attention  to  it,  as  he  knew  well  enough 
that  no  monk  would  dare  to  refuse  his  signature  to  a 
document  of  that  sort.  Thereupon  we  aU  went  to  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

D.  Gervaise  had  appointed  a  Prior  at  La  Trappe,  of 
better  morals  than  himself,  but  of  much  the  same  disposi- 
tion, and  devoted  to  his  interests.  At  the  time  of  the 
detection  of  D.  Gervaise  this  Prior  was  absent  at  Estree, 
bringing  back  the  monks  to  La  Trappe.  He  saw  that 
the  resignation  of  the  Abbot  would  necessitate  his  own, 
and,  as  he  liked  being  Prior  under  him,  he  did  his  best  to 
restore  courage  to  D.  Gervaise  ;  it  was  he  who  got  up  the 
memorial  from  the  monks. 

One  evening  at  Fontainebleau,  while  we  were  waiting 
for  the  King's  coucher,  the  Bishop  of  Troyes  told  me,  in 
■great  surprise,  that  D.  Gervaise  was  there,  and  had  seen 
Father  de  la  Chaise,  and  that  his  presence  seemed  to  him 
very  suspicious.  In  fact,  he  had  managed  to  extract 
from  M.  de  la  Trappe  a  certificate  of  his  own  composition 
and  had  come  to  present  it  to  Father  de  la  Chaise,  begging 
to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  He  went  back 
to  La  Trappe  immediately,  having  succeeded  in  turning 
Father  de  la  Chaise  completely  round.  I  never  saw  such 
a  change  in  a  man.  He  was  on  his  guard  continually,  and 
would  no  longer  speak  freely  or  openly  about  the  matter. 
I  could  not  imagine  the  reason ;  but  at  last  I  heard 
from  du  Charmel,  who  had  himseK  discovered  it  through 
D.  Gervaise's  boasting,  that  Father  de  la  Chaise  was 
persuaded  that  the  mind  of  M.  de  la  Trappe  was  much 
weakened,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  make  a  tool  of  him, 
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the  more  so  because,  his  right  hand  being  disabled,  he  could 
not  write,  or  even  sign  his  name  ;  that  he  had,  as  his 
secretary,  a  layman,  a  thorough  Jansenist,  who,  in  concert 
with  du  Charmel,  wished  to  convert  La  Trappe  into  an- 
other Port-Royal ;  and  that,  with  this  object,  they  were 
trying  to  drive  out  D.  Gervaise,  knowing  that  he  was 
entirely  opposed  to  their  party. 

Father  de  la  Chaise  was  completely  taken  in  by  this 
story,  and  we  could  do  nothing  more  with  him  ;  he  even 
made  the  King  doubt  the  impartiaUty  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  in  this  matter,  so  that  we  could  get  no  help  from 
him.  But  Providence  again  assisted  us  ;  eighteen  months 
previously  something  had  occurred  between  M.  de  la 
Trappe  and  myseH  of  an  entirely  private  and  secret 
nature  ^ ;  and  the  secret  was  such  that  I  knew  if  I  told 
"it  to  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  all  the  aitifices  and  calumnies 
of  D.  Gervaise  would  be  of  no  avail. 

I  spent  the  remainder  of  our  stay  at  Fontainebleau  in  a 
state  of  cruel  perplexity,  forced  to  decide  between  betray- 
ing a  secret  and  allowing  the  monastery  to  be  ruined  and 
M.  de  la  Trappe  to  be  tortured  to  death  by  D.  Gervaise. 
I  could  ask  advice  of  no  one,  and  suffered  great  distress  of 
mind  before  I  could  come  to  a  decision.  At  last  it  occurred 
to  me  that  perhaps  this  secret  had  been  permitted  to  come 
to  my  knowledge  only  in  order  that  I  might  use  it  to  save 
M.  de  la  Trappe  ;  and  I  made  up  my  mind.  I  was  sure 
the  secret  would  be  safe  with  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  and 
no  one  in  the  kingdom  was  more  to  be  trusted  with  one 
than  the  King.  The  Bishop  was  at  St.  Cyr  ;  I  asked  for 
an  interview,  told  him  the  whole  story  of  La  Trappe,  with- 
out mentioning  the  real  cause  of  D.  Gervaise's  resignation, 
which  even  in  this  extremity  we  had  been  unwilling  to 
confide  to  Father  de  la  Chaise  ;  and  afterwards  I  told  him 
the  secret.  He  embraced  me  several  times,  wrote  at 
once  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and,  on  receiving  her  reply, 
went  straight  to  her  apartments,  where  he  spoke  to  the  King. 

'  We  know  what  this  secret  was  from  a  letter  of  Saint-Simon's  published 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  Luynes.  Saint-Simon, 
feeling  strongly  drawn  towards  the  doctrines  of  Port-Koyal,  consulted 
M.  de  la  Trappe,  who  spoke  so  strongly,  and  indeed,  harshly,  against 
Jansenism  that  Saint-Simon  never  again  inclined  that  way.  He  bound 
Saint-Simon  to  secrecy  because  he  avoided  most  carefully  taking  any 
part  in  the  controversies  of  the  day.  Saint-Simon  says  in  this  letter  that 
he  knew  the  King  was  so  firmly  convinced  that  M.  de  la  Trappe  was  a 
Jansenist  that  he  had  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  Abbey.  ■ 
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The  result  of  this  conversation  was  that,  next  day,  the 
usual  day  for  Father  de  la  Chaise  to  have  an  audience, 
when,  as  I  happened  to  know,  he  intended  to  advise  the 
King  not  to  accept  the  resignation  of  D.  Gervaise,  he  had 
so  warm  a  dispute  with  him  on  the  subject  that  their  voices 
were  heard  in  the  adjoining  room.  He  was  ordered  to 
write  to  M.  de  la  Trappe,  as  he  had  done  before  D.  Ger- 
vaise's  appearance  at  Fontainebleau,  to  the  effect  that 
the  King  demanded  his  real  sentiments  as  to  whether  the 
resignation  should  be  accepted  or  not ;  and,  in  the  first 
case,  he  was  to  recommend  a  successor  to  D.  Gervaise. 
In  order  to  be  quite  certain  of  the  advice  of  M.  de  la  Trappe, 
and  also  to  make  sure  of  the  condition  of  his  intellect,  the 
servant  of  Father  de  la  Chaise  was  to  carry  the  letter. 

A  donne  ^  of  La  Trappe,  of  abilities  above  his  station, 
named  Brother  Chauvier,  acted  as  guide  to  this  servant. 
They  purposely  arrived  late,  and  found  the  gates  shut. 
They  lodged  with  M.  de  Saint-Louis,  and  at  four  o'clock 
next  morning  the  servant  was  introduced  with  his  letter. 
Before  delivering  it  he  talked  for  some  time  to  M.  de  la 
Trappe,  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  of  sound  mind ;  he 
found  that  he  was  so  completely,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  servant  should  have  come  away  deUghted  with 
his  interview.  An  hour  later  he  was  recalled,  and,  as  M.  de 
la  Trappe  knew  what  the  suspicions  of  Father  de  la  Chaise 
were,  and  also  that  this  servant  was  in  his  confidence, 
he  read  his  reply  to  him,  caused  it  to  be  sealed  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  sent  him  away  with  it,  without  any  one  at  La 
Trappe  having  been  aware  of  his  visit.  The  reply  was  to 
the  same  effect  as  before  :  M.  de  la  Trappe  advised  that 
the  resignation  of  D.  Gervaise  should  be  accepted,  and 
named  D.  Malachie  as  a  suitable  successor. 

But  Father  de  la  Chaise  was  prejudiced  against  the 
latter  ;  M.  de  la  Trappe  was  again  written  to  and  told  to 
send  in  three  names.  He  sent  in  four,  with  D.  Malachie's 
name  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  second  person  named 
was  selected.  He  was  a  certain  D.  Jacques  la  Court,  who 
had  held  several  responsible  positions  in  the  monastery. 
The  same  donne  whom  I  have  mentioned  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  obtain  the  Pope's  Bulls  confirming  the  appointment. 
He  went  there  with  special  recommendations  from  M.  de 

'  Old  soldiers  were  quartered  in  abbeys  and  monasteries ;  they  were 
called  donnes. 
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Pontchartrain,  and  received  much  assistance  from  Cardinal 
de  Bouillon,  who  prided  himself  on  his  friendship  with 
M.  de  la  Trappe.  He  gave  the  donne  lodgings  in  his  own 
house  and  took  him  to  the  Pope,  who,  out  of  consideration 
for  M.  de  la  Trappe,  gave  him  the  Bulls  without  payment 
of  fees,  together  with  a  letter  expressing  his  high  respect. 

Now  I  come  to  a  most  astonishing  part  of  the  story. 
Before  he  started  for  Rome  Brother  Chauvier  happened  to 
come  across  a  man  coming  from  La  Trappe,  bearing  a  letter 
and  a  box,  with  a  curious  address.  This  man,  seeing  a 
lay-brother  of  the  abbey,  thought  he  would  be  better  able 
than  himself  to  find  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed  ;  Brother  Chauvier  wUlingly  took  charge  of  it 
and  carried  it  to  M.  du  Charmel.  The  imprudent  messenger 
had  confided  to  Brother  Chauvier  that  both  box  and  letter 
came  from  D.  Gervaise,  who,  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
BuUs  from  Rome,  was  still  exercising  the  functions  of 
Abbot.  The  box  was  fuU  of  trifling  presents  ;  as  for  the 
letter,  we  opened  it ;  and  I  may  say  that  it  was  the  only 
letter  not  intended  for  me  that  I  ever  opened  in  my  life. 
We  hoped  to  find  in  it  a  clue  to  the  intrigues  which  D. 
Gervaise  was  still  carrying  on  in  order  to  retain  his  position. 
The  contents  of  the  box  were  a  disappointment,  but  we 
were  consoled  by  the  letter  :  it  contained  four  sheets 
closely  written  in  cipher.  We  did  not  doubt  that  we  had 
found  what  we  were  looking  for.  I  took  the  letter  to  M. 
de  Pontchartrain,  who  had  it  deciphered.  Next  day,  when 
I  went  back  to  him,  he  said,  laughing :  "  You  have  caught 
your  bird  this  time  ;  here,  you  will  find  some  strange  news 
of  him  !  "  He  added,  more  seriously :  "  Really,  instead 
of  laughing,  one  ought  rather  to  weep  to  see  what  men  are 
capable  of  ;   men,  too,  of  a  sacred  profession  !  " 

This  letter  was  written  by  D.  Gervaise  to  a  nun  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimate,  whom  he  loved  still,  and  by 
whom  he  was  passionately  beloved.  It  was  crammed, 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  every  imaginable  indecency, 
expressing  in  the  grossest  and  plainest  terms  the  foul 
endearments  of  an  amorous  monk  ;  it  was  enough  to  shock 
the  most  depraved  of  debauchees.  Their  pleasures,  their 
regrets,  their  longings,  their  hopes,  were  all  described  in 
detail,  and  in  the  coarsest  language.  I  doubt  whether  so 
many  filthy  words  are  used  in  a  week  in  any  house  of 
ill-fame  as  -v^ere  contained  in  this  letter.     This,  pombined 
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with  the  adventure  which  caused  his  resignation,  or  either 
of  them  separately,  would  have  been  enough  to  consign 
the  wretched  Gervaise  to  a  dungeon  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  if  we  had  chosen  to  leave  him  to  be  dealt  with 
by  his  Order.  We  determined  that  the  secret  should  be 
kept ;  but  we  thought,  and  M.  de  Pontchartrain  agreed 
with  us,  that  we  ought  to  deposit  the  letter  and  its  transla- 
tion with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  so  that  we  might  use  it 
if  the  folly  and  intrigues  of  this  abandoned  rascal  left  us 
no  other  resource.  I  was  malicious  enough  to  make  M.  du 
Charmel  dictate  a  copy  of  the  letter  ;  and  it  was  funny 
to  watch  his  horror  and  the  signs  of  the  cross  which  he 
made,  and  to  listen  to  his  exclamations  against  the  writer 
whenever  he  came  to  a  filthy  expression — and  there  were 
almost  as  many  of  them  as  there  were  words.  He  under- 
took to  deposit  the  two  documents  with  the  Archbishop,  and 
I  kept  the  copy. 

Fortunately,  we  had  no  occasion  to  use  it.  We  dis- 
covered who  the  nun  was.  The  love-affair  had  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time  ;  at  last  it  was  found  out,  and  D.  Ger- 
vaise would  have  been  brought  to  justice  by  the  barefooted 
Carmelites  if  he  had  not  taken  refuge  at  La  Trappe.  His 
brethren  were  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  him  on  those  terms, 
and  hushed  up  the  matter.  After  he  became  Abbot  he 
stiU  contrived  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the  nun. 
He  was  much  disturbed  at  hearing  nothing  of  the  packet 
which  we  intercepted ;  he  made  inquiries,  and  uttered 
threats.  To  keep  him  quiet,  we  let  him  know  what  had 
become  of  it. 

When  the  Bulls  arrived  I  went  to  La  Trappe,  but  did  not 
ask  to  see  D.  Gervaise.  He  was  annoyed,  and  complained 
to  M.  de  la  Trappe,  who,  with  a  kindness  which  he  had 
little  deserved,  insisted  on  my  seeing  him.  I  chose  a  time 
when  I  knew  the  interview  must  be  short.  I  was  really 
more  ashamed  and  embarrassed  than  he  was,  although 
he  knew  that  I  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  his 
abominations,  and  that  I  had  done  a  good  deal  to  prevent 
him  remaining  as  Abbot.  He  put  on  an  affected,  hypo- 
critical manner,  assured  me  that  he  was  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  office,  and  that  he  intended  to  devote 
his  leisure  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  did  not 
remain  long  at  La  Trappe,  but  carried  disturbance  into 
several  monasteries  in  which  he  was  placed  in  succession. 
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At  last  his  superiors  thought  it  best  to  let  him  live  as  he 
pleased  in  a  benefice  belonging  to  his  brother.  He  was 
always  trying  to  get  back  to  La  Trappe,  and  even  to  be 
reinstated  as  Abbot ;  at  last  I  obtained  a  lettre  de  cachet 
forbidding  him  to  approach  within  thirty  leagues  of  that 
place,  or  within  twenty  of  Paris.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
that,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  persons,  no  one 
at  La  Trappe  ever  knew  anything  about  this  affair,  and  the 
silence  and  regularity  of  the  life  in  the  Abbey  were  not 
disturbed  for  a  moment.' 

The  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  having  been 
restored  to  him  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  a  marriage  was 
arranged  between  him  and  Mademoiselle.  Her  dowry 
consisted  of  900,000  livres  given  by  the  King,  to  be  paid 
in  six  months  ;  200,000  from  Monsieur,  and  the  like  sum 
from  Madame,  to  be  paid  at  their  death  ;  with  jewels  to 
the  value  of  300,000  livres  ;  in  consideration  of  which  she 
renounced  any  other  claims  she  might  have  in  favour  of 
the  Duke  of  Chartres  and  his  heirs-male.  Couronges  came 
to  arrange  matters  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Lorraine,  and  pre- 
sented Mademoiselle,  on  behaH  of  his  master,  with  jewels 
worth  400,000  hvres.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  was 
aware  that  she  might  have  married  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Emperor,  i£  the  match  had  not  been  prevented  by  the 
Empress,  who  declared  that  she  would  not  allow  her  son, 
destined  to  succeed  to  the  Imperial  throne,  to  become  the 
brother-in-law  of  a  person '  who  was  doubly  illegitimate. 

However  that  may  be,  Mademoiselle,  who  had  become 
familiar  with  the  House  of  Lorraine  through  Monsieur,  and 
what  is  strange,  through  Madame  also,  was  pleased  with 
her  marriage,  and  did  not  seem  to  resent  its  inferiority 
to  those  of  her  haU-sisters.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  (leaving 
Spain  out  of  the  question)  that  the  House  of  Savoy  is 
better  than  that  of  Lorraine  ;  but  there  is  certainly  a  great 
difference  between  an  independent  State  like  Savoy,  and 
one  like  Lorraine,  surrounded  by  French  territory,  for- 
bidden to  have  fortified  places,  and  at  the  mercy  of  France 

1  This  Dom  Gervaise  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  ability, 
author  of  many  works.  Among  other  things  he  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
Lives  of  several  Fathers  of  the  Church,  a  translation  of  the  letters  of 
Abelard  and  H^loise,  in  a  very  licentious  style  ;  a  History  of  the  Reform 
of  the  Cistercian  Order  in  France ;  and  a  Criticism  on  two  Lives  of  the 
Abb6  de  Ranc6.     He  was  born  in  1660,  and  died  at  a  great  age. 

2  The  Duchess  of  Chartres. 
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whenever  the  King  chooses  to  send  troops  there.  Made- 
moiselle did  not  examine  so  closely  into  the  matter  ;  she 
was  delighted  to  escape  from  the  strict  rule  of  Madame, 
and  thought  herself  fortunate  in  marrying  a  Prince  who 
lived  within  easy  reach  of  Paris,  and  of  the  greatness  of 
whose  house  she  had  heard  so  much.  The  last  day  or  two 
before  her  departure  she  shed  tears,  but  we  heard  after- 
wards that  slje  had  been  quite  consoled  after  the  first 
day's  journey,  and  had  shown  no  more  signs  of  grief. 

The  Court  went  to  Fontainebleau,  where  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  arrived  a  week  later,  and  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  the  approaching  marriage.  M.  du  Maine 
.  had  lost  his  only  son  a  few  days  before,  and,  though  he  was 
not  nearly  seven  years  old,  the  King  wished  people  to  go 
into  mourning.  Monsieur  asked  that  the  mourning  might 
be  discontinued  for  the  occasion  of  the  wedding,  and  the 
King  consented.  Madame  la  Duchesse  and  the  Princess 
of  Conti  apparently  considered  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  pay  this  mark  of  respect  to  Monsieur,  and  declared 
openly  that  they  would  not  leave  off  their  mourning. 
Monsieur  was  angry,  and  the  King  told  them  they  must  do 
so  ;  whereupon  they  said  they  had  brought  no  other 
clothes.  The  King  became  angry  in  his  turn,  and  ordered 
them  to  send  for  some  immediately.  They  had  to  give 
way  and  admit  themselves  beaten,  but  not  without  anger 
and  reluctance. 

M.  d'Elbceuf  had  made  up  his  quarrel  with  M.  de  Lor- 
raine. After  the  Duke  himseU  and  his  brothers,  he  was 
chief  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and  as  such  he  was  appointed 
to  act  as  proxy  at  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle.  This 
ceremony  gave  rise  to  a  strange  pretension  on  the  part  of 
the  family  of  Lorraine :  it  was  no  less  than  to  render  doubt- 
ful the  precedence  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres  over  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine.  They  had  contrived  by  underhand  means  to 
obtain  so  many  concessions  of  that  kind  that  they  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  lose  an  opportunity.  On  this  occasion 
it  was  only  necessary  for  them  to  secure  the  absence  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Chartres  from  the  ceremony  ; 
for  Mademoiselle,  of  course,  retained  her  rank  of  Grand- 
daughter of  France,  and  after  her  marriage,  as  before  it, 
would  take  precedence  of  the  daughters  of  Gaston,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  of  the  Princesses  of  the  Blood.  The  Chevaher 
de  Lorraine,  accustomed  to  domineer  over  Monsieur,  ven- 
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tured  to  propose  it  to  him  ;  and  Monsieur,  though  the 
proudest  Prince  in  the  world,  and  the  most  punctilious  in 
matters  of  ceremony  and  precedence,  gave  his  consent. 
He  spoke  to  the  Duke  of  Chartres  about  it ;  but  he  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment,  and  declared,  with  the  utmost 
respect,  that  he  would  not  absent  himself  from  the  cere- 
mony, and  that,  as  usual,  he  would  take  precedence  of  his 
sister.  Monsieur  was  afraid  of  the  King,  if  the  question 
were  raised  seriously  ;  he  tried  to  obtain  from  his  son's 
affection  and  good-nature  what  he  dared  not  exact  with 
authority.  Madame,  who  took  the  side  of  M.  do  Lorraine 
because  she  looked  upon  him  as  a  German  prince,  brought 
her  influence  to  bear,  but  it  was  aU  in  vain. 

While  these  domestic  differences  were  going  on,  M.  de 
Couronges  was  in  despair  at  the  firmness  of  our  government 
on  several  points  which  restricted  the  authority  of  M.  de 
Lorraine  over  his  dominions,  especially  that  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fortifications  of  Nancy,  even  to  the  foundations. 
Finding  that  he  could  obtain  no  concessions  himself,  he 
had  recourse  to  Mademoiselle,  who  promised  to  do  her 
best.  She  kept  her  word,  but  met  with  no  better  success 
than  Couronges  had  done.  She  was  so  angry  with  the 
King  that  she  forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  ask  Couronges  to 
take  her  away  as  soon  as  possible  from  a  Court  where  no 
one  was  thought  anything  of  unless  he  was  a  bastard. 
She  forgot  that,  though  a  thing  may  be  perfectly  true,  it  is 
not  always  advisable  to  say  it  openly.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  officious  people  who  were  good-natured  enough 
to  teU  her  all  sorts  of  stories  about  M.  de  Lorraine;  and  gave 
her  such  a  fright  that  it  caused  her  more  tears  than  her 
grief  at  leaving  home.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  her 
fickleness  came  to  the  rescue,  and  she  dried  them  com- 
pletely after  the  first  day  of  her  journey. 

The  marriage  ceremony  took  place  on  the  13th  of  October, 
the  Duke  d'Elboeuf  acting  as  proxy  for  M.  de  Lorraine. 
The  Duke  of  Chartres  was  present  in  the  chapel,  but  it  was 
useless  so  far  as  maintaining  his  rank  was  concerned,  for 
the  Duchess  of  Chartres  remained  in  the  gallery,  though 
in  full  dress.  If  she  had  been  in  the  body  of  the  chapel  her 
precedence  over  the  new  Duchess  of  Lorraine  would  have 
been  manifested,  for  she  would  have  walked  down  the 
chapel  in  front  of  her.  Her  absence  was  the  subject  of 
much  comment  and  murmuring  ;  but,  considering  who  she 
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was  by  birth,  and  the  maimer  in  which  her  marriage  had 
been  brought  about,  how  could  she  act  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  ?  It  was  for  her 
husband  to  assert  himself,  and  insist  on  her  presence  in  the 
body  of  the  chapel.  However,  the  Lorrainers  did  not  carry 
their  point,  after  all.  Madame  de  Lorraine  dined  with 
Monsieur,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Chartres,  who 
were  present,  took  precedence  of  her  throughout.  Mon- 
sieur was  apparently  embarrassed  by  the  general  murmur 
of  disapproval  caused  by  the  appearance  of  Madame  de 
Chartres  in  the  gallery,  which  had  lasted  throughout  the 
ceremony.  He  said  openly  at  this  dinner  that  he  did  not 
understand  what  people  had  got  into  their  heads,  for  M.  de 
Lorraine  had  never  thought  of  disputing  the  precedence 
of  M.  de  Chartres,  and  he  himself  would  not  have  allowed 
such  a  thing. 

The  ceremony  caused  a  schism  among  the  ladies  of  the 
family  of  Lorraine.  Madame  de  Lislebonne  thought  she 
ought  to  take  precedence  of  them  all,  as  daughter  of 
Charles  IV  of  Lorraine  ;  but  the  Dowager-Duchess  d'Elbceuf 
(I  say  "  the  dowager  "  once  for  aU,  because  the  wife  of 
the  Duke  d'Elbceuf  never  appeared  in  society),  laughed 
at  her  pretensions,  being  herself  the  widow  of  the  chief 
of  the  House  in  France,  and  carried  her  point,  in  spite  of 
the  anger  and  struggles  of  Madame  de  Lislebonne.  The 
only  result  of  these  wrangles  was  that  unpleasant  allusions 
were  made  to  the  bastardy  of  Madame  de  Lislebonne, 
who  always  tried  to  make  out  that  she  was  legitimate  ; 
and  she  was  mortally  offended. 

Madame  de  Lorraine  left  on  the  16th  of  October,  in  one 
of  the  King's  coaches,  in  which  were  Madame  de  Lislebonne 
and  her  two  daughters  and  three  other  ladies.  Desgranges, 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  accompanied  her  to  the  frontier, 
and  she  was  served  by  the  King's  officers.  At  Vitry,  where 
she  slept,  M.  de  Lorraine  came  incognito  to  see  her  at 
supper,  after  which  he  was  introduced  to  his  bride  by 
Madame  de  Lislebonne,  and  then  took  his  departure.  At 
Bar  they  were  remarried  by  some  Abbes  dressed  up  as 
Bishops,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  having  declined  because 
he  was  not  allowed  an  arm-chair  in  the  presence  of  M.  de 
Lorraine.  The  Grand  Equerry,  his  son,  Prince  Camille, 
the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  and  M.  de  Marsan  were  already 
there.    The    Bishop    of    Osnabruck,    another    brother    of 
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M.  de  Lorraine,  was  also  there,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a 
fresh  dispute  about  etiquette,  for  M.  de  Lorraine  allowed 
him  an  arm-chair,  as  being  Sovereign  ia  his  diocese.  Our 
Lorrainers  were  hurt  by  this  distinction  accorded  to  his 
brother,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  the  Bishop  of  Osnabruok 
was  satisfied  with  an  ordinary  chair  with  a  back,  the  others 
having  the  same  ;  and  in  this  way  they  ate  at  the  table 
of  M.  and  Madame  de  Lorraine.  The  concession  of  a 
chair  with  a  back  in  presence  of  a  Granddaughter  of  France 
was  unheard  of  except  to  Princes  of  the  Blood.  The  King 
considered  that  his  niece  had  been  treated  with  disrespect ; 
and  M.  d'Elboeuf  took  the  opportunity  to  curry  favour 
by  saying  that,  in  the  presence  of  Madame  de  Lorraine,  he 
would  never  think  of  anything  but  a  folding-chair,  which 
is  the  seat  allowed  to  Dukes  and  foreign  Princes  at  our 
Court  in  the  presence  of  a  Granddaughter  of  France.  The 
Grand  Equerry  was  not  pleased  at  this  declaration. 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  sent  his  portrait,  set  in  diamonds, 
to  Torcy,  who  had  drawn  up  the  marriage  contract.  The 
crown  which  surmounted  this  portrait  caused  some  surprise ; 
it  was  a  ducal  coronet,  but  closed  at  the  top  by  four  bars, 
making  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  fleurs-de-lis,  exactly 
like  that  which  the  King  had  granted  to  Monseigneur.  At 
the  same  time  M.  de  Lorraine  made  his  subjects  give  him 
the  dignity  of  Royal  Highness,  a  title  which  no  one  else 
accorded  him.  Meuse,  whom  he  sent  to  express  his  thanks 
to  the  King,  never  ventured  to  give  it  to  him  here.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  trying  to  make  himself  the 
equal  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  or  to  match  his  chimera  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  with  that  of  Cyprus  ;  but  the 
chimera  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  this  much  of  reahty, 
that  his  Ambassadors  were  recognised  at  Rome,  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  Madrid,  as  sent  by  a  King  ;  whereas,  nobody 
ever  heard  of  an  Ambassador  of  Lorraine.  This  closxne 
of  the  coronet,  though  a  pretty  device  for  a  goldsmith, 
was  badly  conceived.  M.  de  Lorraine,  as  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  not  a  very  great  Sovereign ;  still,  he  was  a  Sovereign, 
and  independent ;  whereas,  as  Duke  of  Bar,  he  was  vassal 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  all  the  courts  of  justice  in  the 
duchy  of  Bar  were  subject  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
Yet  it  was  the  arms  of  Barwhich  he  chose  to  close  his  coronet. 
It  was  ridiculous  ;  none  of  his  forefathers  had  ever  claimed 
to  be  Royal  Highnesses,  or  assumed  any  crown  exoept  a 
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ducal  coronet.  I  myself,  and  thousands  of  others,  have 
seen  the  arms  of  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine  carved  in  stone 
on  the  gates  of  Nancy,  with  nothing  but  a  ducal  coronet. 
These  pretensions  were  laughed  at ;  but  they  remained, 
and  by  degrees  were  claimed  as  rights.  It  is  ia  this  way 
that  the  rant  of  foreign  Prince  in  France  has  sprung  up 
and  developed  by  successive  encroachments. 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  soon  found  out  that  Bar  was  his 
weak  point.  His  chief  magistrate  there,  dazzled  by  his 
newly  devised  grandeur,  ventured  in  some  ofiScial  docu- 
ments to  speak  of  the  King  as  "  the  Most  Christian  King."  ' 
Daguesseau,  Advocate-General,  submitted  to  the  Parlia- 
ment the  necessity  of  repressing  this  audacity  (that  was 
the  word  he  used),  and  teaching  the  people  of  Bar  that 
their  feudal  dependence  on  the  Crown  of  France  was  their 
highest  honour.  The  Parliament  thereupon  issued  an  edict 
in  which,  among  other  things,  this  tribunal  of  Bar  was 
forbidden  to  speak  of  the  King  otherwise  than  simply  as 
"  the  King,"  under  pain  of  suspension  and  deprivation  of 
ofHce.  The  edict  had  to  be  obeyed ;  M.  de  Lorraine 
apologised,  and  deprived  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  office. 

Marshal  de  ViUeroy,  in  spite  of  his  age,  was  still  gallant, 
dressed  handsomely,  and  prided  himself  on  his  skUl  in 
horsemanship  and  all  bodily  exercises.  He  displayed  such 
superfluous  energy  with  the  stag-hounds  at  Fontainebleau 
that  he  revealed  the  secret  of  an  infirmity  which  no  one 
had  suspected,  namely,  two  serious  ruptures,  one  on  each 
side.  He  had  a  shocking  accident  out  hunting  and  could 
hardly  be  carried  home.  Wishing  to  prevent  people  from 
knowing  that  he  suffered  from  a  complaint  so  humiliating 
to  a  man  who  was  still  handsome  and  prided  himself  on 
his  success  with  ladies,  he  had  himself  removed  on  a  litter 
to  VUleroy  and  thence  by  boat  to  Paris.  Marechal,  the 
famous  surgeon,  performed  a  double  operation  on  him 
with  a  success  which  astonished  the  faculty.  He  was 
completely  cured  of  his  ruptures.  The  King  appeared  to 
take  great  interest  in  his  case. 

While  the  Court  was  at  Fontainebleau  news  was  received 
of  the  death  of  Boisselot  at  his  country-house,  whither  he 
had  retired  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General.     He  had 

1  The  King  of  France  was  styled  "  the  Most  Christian  King  "  in  all 
treaties  and  diplomatic  instruments,  just  as  the  King  of  Spain  was  the 
"  Catholic  King  "  ;  but  his  own  subjects  would,  of  course,  speak  of  him 
simply  as  "  the  King." 
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acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his  long  and  admirable 
defence  of  Limerick,  in  Ireland,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  person. 

The  Abbe  d'Effiat  died  about  the  same  time.  He  had 
always  been  much  given  to  gallantry,  and  lived  in  the  best 
society.  He  had  been  completely  blind  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  but  never  liked  it  to  be  noticed.  He  was 
always  told  beforehand  what  people  would  be  in  a  room, 
and  how  the  furniture  was  arranged  ;  what  dishes  would 
be  offered  to  him,  and  in  what  order  ;  all  of  which  he 
remembered  perfectly,  and  he  behaved  as  if  he  saw  every- 
thing. People  had  pity  on  this  weakness,  and  pretended 
not  to  notice  his  infirmity.  He  was  clever  and  agreeable, 
and  altogether  a  very  good  sort  of  man. 

Bonnceil,  Introducer  of  Ambassadors,  had  died  five  or 
six  months  before  the  time  I  am  speaking  of.  He  was  a 
very  well-bred  man,  not  at  aU  like  Sainctot,  to  whom  his 
father,  who  was  sole  Introducer,  had  sold  half  his  office. 
On  our  return  from  Pontainebleau,  Breteuil,  who  called 
himself  Baron  de  Breteuil,  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  ability,  but  he  had  a  mania  for  the 
Court,  for  running  after  Ministers  and  influential  persons, 
and  for  getting  money  by  promising  to  assist  people  in  their 
schemes.  He  was  tolerated  and  laughed  at.  He  was 
always  thrusting  himself  into  M.  de  Pontchartrain's  circle, 
to  which  his  relation,  Caumartin,  had  introduced  him.  He 
was  fond  of  parading  his  knowledge,  and  people  amused 
themselves  by  teasing  him. 

One  evening  at  M.  de  Pontchartrain's  house,  where,  as 
usual,  there  were  a  good  many  people,  he  began  laying 
down  the  law  about  something.  Madame  de  Pontchar- 
train  differed  from  his  opinion,  and  at  last  told  him  that, 
with  all  his  learning,  she  would  bet  that  he  did  not  know 
who  had  composed  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Breteuil  tried  to 
pass  it  off  as  a  joke  ;  but  Madame  de  Pontchartrain  would 
not  be  shaken  off,  and  kept  bringing  him  back  to  the  point. 
He  defended  himself  as  well  as  he  could  till  dinner  was 
over.  Caumartin,  who  saw  his  embarrassment,  whispered 
to  him,  as  they  went  into  the  drawing-room  :  "It  was 
Moses."  The  baron,  who  had  been  at  his  wits'  end,  was 
much  relieved  ;  and  when  coffee  was  brought  in  he  re- 
introduced the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  a  trium- 
phant air.     Madame  de   Pontchartrain  had   no   difficulty 
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now  in  bringing  him  to  the  point ;  after  reproaching  her 
for  her  pretended  doubts,  he  said  he  was  ashamed  to  be 
obhged  to  say  such  a  trivial  thing,  but  of  course  every  one 
knew  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  had  been  composed  by  Moses. 
There  was  a  general  shout  of  laughter,  and  the  poor  baron 
did  not  know  which  way  to  look.  He  quarrelled  with 
Caumartin  about  it,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  heard 
the  last  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

His  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Gesvres,  who  sometimes  posed 
as  a  well-read'  man,  and  used  to  pick  up  scraps  of  informa- 
tion which  he  brought  casually  into  his  conversation  when 
he  had  a  chance,  was  one  day  chatting  in  the  King's  room, 
and  holding  forth  as  an  expert  about  the  valuable  pictures 
on  the  walls,  among  which  were  several  of  the  Crucifixion 
by  various  masters.  He  said  it  was  a  curious  thing  that 
the  same  artist  should  have  painted  so  many  pictures  of 
the  same  subject,  and  that  all  those  in  the  room  should  be 
his  work.  His  hearers  laughed,  and  named  the  different 
artists,  pointing  out  how  each  could  be  recognised  by  his 
style.  "  Not  a  bit  of  it !  "  said  the  Marquis,  "  all  these 
paintings  were  done  by  the  same  man  ;  his  name  was 
INEI ;  cannot  you  see  it  on  the  pictures  ?  " 

I  have  mentioned  the  dismissal  of  d'Aquin,  First  Physician 
to  the  King.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  Bishop  of  Frejus, 
a  very  eccentric  man,  who  asked  to  be  allowed  to  retire 
in  favour  of  his  nephew.  The  King  was  willing  to  agree 
to  any  conditions  provided  that  he  did  retire  ;  and,  more- 
over, the  Abbe  d'Aquin  had  pleased  him  by  the  way  in 
which  he  performed  his  functions  as  agent  for  the  clergy. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  uncle  changed  his 
mp.d,  and  he  tormented  his  nephew  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  gave  up  the  contest  and  resigned  Frejus.  The  King 
was  much  displeased  at  the  conduct  of  the  old  Bishop, 
and,  the  see  of  Seez  happening  to  be  vacant,  he  gave  it  to 
the  nephew  ;  at  the  same  time  the  uncle  was  ordered  to 
quit  Frejus,  which  was  consequently  completely  vacant. 

The  Abbe  Fleury  had  been  longing  for  a  bishopric  for 
some  years,  but  the  King  was  determined  not  to  give  him 
one.  He  did  not  approve  of  his  conduct,  saying  that  he 
was  too  dissipated,  too  much  in  society,  and  that  too  many 
people  applied  on  his  behalf.  Father  de  la  Chaise  had 
done  so,  and  been  refused  ;  and  the  King  said  openly  that 
he  would  hear  no  more  about  him.     Fleury's  father  had 
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been  receiver  of  tithes  in  the  diocese  of  Lodeve,  and  had 
become  a  follower  of  Cardinal  Bonzi,  at  that  time  in  high 
favour  at  Court,  and  aU-powerful  in  Languedoc. 

The  Abbe  Fleury  in  early  youth  was  very  handsome, 
and  kept  his  good  looks  all  his  life.    The  worthy  Cardinal 
took  a  fancy  to  him  ;    made  him  a  Canon  of  MontpeUier, 
where  he  was  ordained  priest  in   1674,   and  with  some 
trouble  obtained  for  him  a  post  as  Almoner  to  the  Queen. 
In  this  capacity  he  made  a  good  many  friends  of  both 
sexes,  and  got  rato  society  under  the  protection  of  Cardinal 
Bonzi.     He    was    always    respectful ;     his    manners    were 
pleasing,  his  face,  perhaps,  still  more  so.     He  continued  to 
make  his  way,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  first 
tolerated,  then  welcomed,  in  the  best  society  of  the  Court ; 
at  the  same  time  he  acquired  protectors  and  friends  of  both 
sexes  in  Ministerial  circles.     He  was  a  constant  guest  at 
the  houses  of   M.  de  Seignelay    and  M.  de    Croissy,  and 
afterwards  at  those  of  M.  de  Pomponne  and  M.  de  Torcy. 
It  is  true  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  not  quite  on  a 
footing  of  equality,   and,  before  bells  were  invented,  was 
often  employed  to  run  messages.     Marshal   and  Madame 
de  Villeroy  often  had  him  at  their  house  ;    the  Noailles 
very  often  ;   and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  become  intimate 
with  the  best  of  the  King's  Almoners,  such  as  the  Abbes 
de  Beuvron  and  Saint-Luc,  and  others  of  his  profession 
whose  friendship  was  a  credit  to  him.     He  was  constantly 
at  the  houses  of  Marshal  de  BeUefonds,  old  Villars,  Madame 
de  Saint-Geran,  M.  and  Madame  de  Castries,  and  in  this 
way  passed  his  life  very  agreeably  and  respectably  ;    but 
the  King  was  not  wrong  in  thinking  that  there  was  not 
much  of  the  churchman  about  him,  for,  though  he  was  very 
prudent,  it  was  impossible  that  all  his  doings  should  escape 
observation.     He  was  in  this  position,  without  any  pros- 
pect  of    advancement,   when  the   see   of  Frejus  became 
vacant. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  seeing  him  reduced  to  tears  by 
his  melancholy  position,  took  pity  on  him,  and  in  spite  of 
the  King's  prohibition  resolved  to  make  another  appeal  on 
his  behalf.  The  reception  it  met  with  was  unfavourable, 
and  would  have  daunted  any  other  man  ;  but  the  Arch- 
bishop persevered  so  warmly  that  at  last  the  King  lost 
patience,  and,  grasping  his  shoulder,  said :  "  Very  well, 
then ;   in  spite  of  all  the  objections  which  1  have  repeated 
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over  and  over  again,  you  urge  me  to  make  the  Abbe  Fleury 
Bishop  of  Frejus.  You  tell  me  it  is  a  remote  diocese  at  the 
extremity  of  the  kingdom.  To  avoid  further  importunity 
I  will  do  as  you  ask,  but  I  do  it  with  regret ;  and,  mark 
my  words,  I  warn  you  that  you  will  be  sorry  for  it."  In 
this  way,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  the  Archbishop  obtained 
Frejus  for  the  Abbe  Fleury,  who  was  overwhelmed  with 
joy  and  gratitude  ;  but  the  King  proved  to  be  even  a 
truer  prophet  than  he  supposed,  though  not  quite  in  the 
way  he  anticipated.  The  new  Bishop  was  in  no  great 
hurry  to  banish  himself  to  Frejus,  but  he  had  to  go.  What 
he  did  there  during  fifteen  years  is  not  my  business  ;  what 
he  did  afterwards  as  Cardinal  and  Prime  Minister,  with 
the  authority  of  an  absolute  monarch,  will  be  related  by 
historians  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

The  Prince  of  Conti,  more  fortunate  and  perhaps  more 
energetic  in  his  dealings  with  the  Parhament  than  he  had 
been  in  Poland,  obtained  a  final  judgement  in  his  lawsuit 
with  Madame  de  Nemours  for  the  Longueville  inheritance  ; 
twenty  judges  out  of  twenty-three  decided  in  his  favour. 
Besides  coming  into  possession  of  1,300,000  or  1,400,000 
Hvres,  his  claims  on  Neufchatel  were  much  strengthened 
by  the  decision. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  King  resolved  to  undertake 
three  important  works  which  ought  to  have  been  finished 
long  before  :  the  chapel  of  Versailles,  the  church  of  the 
Invalides,  and  the  altar  of  Notre-Dame  at  Paris.  The 
last  was  a  vow  of  Louis  XIII ;  not  having  time  to  fulfil  it 
himself ,  he  left  it  to  his  successor,  who  never  gave  it  a  thought 
for  fifty  years. 

The  King  also  allowed  Madame  de  Blansac  to  return 
to  Court,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Duchess  of  Chartres.  That 
of  Madame  de  Rochefort  was  diminished  by  the  ill-health 
of  her  son,  who  had  repeated  attacks  of  apoplexy.  He 
was  a  very  profligate  young  man,  with  few  good  qualities 
except  courage. 

M.  de  Barbesieux  wound  up  the  year  by  a  scandal  which 
he  might  have  dispensed  with.  As  we  have  seen,  he  had 
married  Mademoiselle  d'Alegre.  He  treated  her  like  a 
child,  and  discontinued  none  of  his  gallantries  or  accus- 
tomed habits.  M.  d'Elbceuf,  as  we  have  also  seen,  made 
love  to  her  openly  to  insult  Barbesieux.  The  young  wife, 
annoyed  at  her  husband's  behaviour  to  her,  listened  to 
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bad  advice,  and  made  Mm  jealous.  He  carried  that  passion 
to  the  pitch  of  madness  ;  saw  everything  through  a  magni- 
fying glass,  and  imagined  all  kinds  of  things  which  never 
happened.  No  man  ever  took  so  much  trouble  to  proclaim 
himself  a  cuckold  ;  but  he  tried  in  vain  to  prove  it ;  no- 
body beheved  him,  seeing  in  his  wife's  conduct  nothing 
but  the  imprudence  of  an  innocent  young  woman  who 
had  listened  to  foolish  advice.  However,  a  separation 
could  not  be  avoided.  Barbesieux  paid  back  his  wife's 
dowry  to  her  father,  and  left  him  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  two  daughters.  D'Alegre  and  Madame  de 
Barbesieux  were  much  pitied,  and  Barbesieux  blamed. 
The  worst  part  of  the  latter's  conduct  was  that  he  availed 
himself  of  the  power  and  authority  of  his  office  to  inflict 
all  kinds  of  annoyances  on  D'Alegre. 
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the  suooeasion — I  take  Cosse's  part — Pretension  of  the  family  of 
Lorraine  to  take  precedence  over  Dukea — Rude  conduct  of  the  Prin- 
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Madame  de  Saint-Simon — I  complain  to  the  King— Hia  gracious 
reception — The  Duke  de  Rohan  also  complains — The  Princess  d'Har- 
court compelled  to  apologise — The  question  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion— Sir  W.  Temple — His  favourite  piece  of  mechanism — Death  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Coislin — A  dirty  practical  joke — F6nelon's  book 
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The  Duke  of  Berry  '  was  nominated  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
on  New  Year's  Day,  and  installed  at  Candlemas. 

The  Duke  de  Brissac  died  early  in  January.  He  was 
the  only  brother  of  the  Marechale  de  Villeroy,  and  my 
brother-in-law  ;  he  left  no  children,  having  been  separated 
from  my  sister,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  these 
memoirs.  He  was  a  very  well-informed  man,  with  a 
great  deal  of  agreeable  wit.  In  appearance  he  was  common- 
looking,  like  an  apothecary,  short  and  fat,  with  a  fiery-red 
face.  He  was  one  of  those  people  who  seem  to  be  born 
to  bring  ability  into  contempt,  and  to  be  the  ruin  of  their 
families.  He  led  an  obscure,  disgraceful  hfe,  given  up  to 
the  lowest  and  most  disgusting  debauchery,  by  which  he 
ruined  himself  so  completely  that  long  before  his  death 
he  was  almost  starving. 

Cosse,  the  son  of  his  father's  younger  brother,  was  his 
heir.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  this  death  I  realised  that 
Cosse  would  have  some  difficulty  in  succeeding  to  the 
dukedom  of  Brissac  on  account  of  some  peculiarities  in  the 
case,  and  also  because  of  the  foUy  of  some  of  the  Dukes. 
At  the  same  time  I  saw  that,  in  the  interests  of  our  Order, 
it  was  important  that  he  should  succeed ;  and  the  next 
*  Third  son  of  Monseigneur,  bom  in  1686. 
325 
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said  that  the  law  could  never  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  a  private  person  having  the  option  of  conferring  a 
dukedom  on  a  man  or  of  withholding  it  from  him  ;  and 
yet  that  was  practically  the  case  with  the  Marechale  de 
Villeroy,  for  Cosse  certainly  could  not  be  Duke  de  Brissac 
without  the  estates,  and  she  was  not  obliged  to  renounce 
her  succession  to  them  in  his  favour  unless  she  pleased. 

The  answer  to  these  objections  was  to  be  found  in  the 
patent  of  creation  of  the  dukedom  of  Brissac,  which  was 
granted  to  Marshal  de  Brissac  and  his  legitimate  male  heirs 
and  successors:  so  that  his  second  son,  Cosse'sfather,  became 
the  heir  on  the  failure  of  the  Une  of  the  elder  brother.  It 
is  true  that  the  word  "  successors  "  implied  the  necessity 
of  the  title  passing  with  the  lands  ;  but  the  intention  of 
the  Sovereign  was  evidently  that  the  dignity  of  Duke  and 
Peer  should  pass  in  succession  to  the  heirs-male  of  the  first 
Duke.  There  was  still  a  difficulty,  however  :  though  the 
patent  of  creation  included  collateral  heirs,  they  had  not 
been  included  in  the  registration  of  the  Peerage  with  the 
Parliament.  It  therefore  became  necessary  for  Cosse,  as 
soon  as  his  afiairs  could  be  arranged  with  the  creditors,  to 
apply  to  Parliament  to  be  received  as  Duke  de  Brissac  and 
Peer  of  France.  I  took  care  not  to  mention  any  of  these 
difiiculties  to  the  Duke  de  Rohan.  I  became  Cosse's 
principal  adviser,  not  as  regarded  his  arrangements  with 
the  creditors,  but  with  respect  to  the  succession  to  the 
dignity.  The  affair  dragged  on,  and  was  not  concluded 
tiU  after  the  end  of  the  year. 

Having  said  so  much  about  one  matter  concerning  the 
peerage,  I  will  mention  another  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature,  which  arose  out  of  an  occurrence  at  the  audience 
given  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  to  the  EngUsh  Am- 
bassador, the  Earl  of  Jersey,  on  the  6th  of  January.  It 
would  take  too  long,  and  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
these  memoirs,  to  describe  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
various  encroachments  and  claims  to  precedence  made  by 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Lorraine  domiciled  in  France  ; 
and,  in  imitation  of  their  example,  by  others  claiming  the 
rank  of  foreign  Princes.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  at  great 
court  ceremonies,  such  as  royal  marriages,  baptisms,  and 
funerals,  and  royal  entries  in  state,  there  had  been  constant 
disputes  as  to  precedence  between  the  Duchesses  and  the 
foreign  Princesses.     In  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  Court 
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and  society,  at  audiences,  comedies,  and  assemblies,  no 
trouble  had  arisen  ;  ladies  used  to  take  their  places  as  they 
happened  to  find  themselves.  The  Queen  had,  as  Ladies 
of  the  Palace,  both  Duchesses  and  Princesses  ;  and  no 
question  of  precedence  had  ever  arisen  among  them.  That 
state  of  things  lasted  nearly  till  the  death  of  the  Bavarian 
Dauphiness,  when  the  Princess  d'Harcourt  and  Madame 
d'Armagnac  first  began  to  be  touchy  on  the  subject  of 
rank.  The  former  had  gained  the  favour  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  with  whom  her  father,  M.  de  Brancas,  had 
been  on  more  than  friendly  terms  ;  and  it  required  a  strong 
reason  like  this  to  make  her  take  under  her  protection  a 
person  so  Kttle  worthy  of  it  as  the  Princess  d'Harcourt. 
But,  like  all  persons  of  obscure  birth,  who  know  nothing 
of  such  matters  except  what  they  have  picked  up  by 
chance,  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  dazzled  by  a  princely 
title,  even  one  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  thought 
everything  must  give  way  to  a  real  Prince. 

The  family  of  Lorraine  were  aware  of  this  weakness ,  of 
hers.  The  Grand  Equerry  had  more  influence  with  the 
King  than  anybody  ;  and  the  ChevaUer  de  Lorraine,  who 
had  inherited  all  the  cleverness  and  ambition  of  the  Guises, 
was  all-powerful  with  Monsieur,  whom  the  King  was  in  the 
habit  of  consulting  on  questions  of  ceremony,  being  very 
ignorant  of  them  himself.  It  was  therefore  by  the  advice 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  that  his  sister-in-law  and  the 
Princess  d'Harcourt  began  their  encroachments.  For  some 
time  they  had  not  many  opportunities  ;  the  Dauphiness 
was  always  in  bad  health,  and  after  her  death  there  were 
few  ceremonial  occasions  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  was  in  a  position  to  hold  a  Court  they  began  to 
feel  their  way.  The  day  after  her  marriage  she  had  her 
first  reception,  at  which  the  Princesses  would  not  place 
themselves  below  Duchesses ;  afterwards  they  claimed 
the  right-hand  side,  and  often  obtained  it  by  their  diligence 
and  union  among  themselves.  They  had  to  deal  with  a 
Lady  of  Honour  who  was  timid  and  wished  to  be  friends 
with  everybody,  and  who  knew  the  predilection  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  before  whom  she  trembled.  The  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  was  too  young  to  know  what  was  right,  or  to 
use  her  authority. 

The  design  of  the  Lorrainers  was  first  clearly  manifested, 
perhaps  accidentally,  at  the  audience  given  to  Lord  Jersey 
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by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  on  the  6th  of  January.  The 
ladies  began  to  arrive  before  the  doors  were  opened.  Some 
Duchesses  happened  to  be  nearest  the  doors  and  went  in 
first,  followed  by  the  Princess  d'Harcourt  and  some  other 
ladies  of  the  Lorraine  family.  The  Duchess  de  Rohan  took 
the  first  place  on  the  right.  A  moment  later,  before  any- 
one had  sat  down,  and  while  ladies  were  still  entering  the 
room,  the  Princess  d'Harcourt  slipped  behind  the  Duchess 
de  Rohan,  and  told  her  to  pass  to  the  left.  The  Duchess, 
in  great  surprise,  replied  that  she  was  very  well  where  she 
was,  whereupon  the  Princess,  who  was  tall  and  strong,  put 
both  her  hands  upon  her,  twirled  her  round,  and  put  herself 
in  her  place.  The  Duchess  de  Rohan  could  not  jnake  out 
whether  she  was  awake  or  dreaming  ;  but,  seeing  that  there 
was  real  danger  of  coming  to  fisticuffs,  she  bowed  to  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  and  crossed  over  to  the  other  side,  all 
the  other  ladies  being  strangely  shocked  and  scandahsed. 
The  Duchess  du  Lude  dared  not  say  a  word,  nor  did  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  but  she  felt  the  insolence  and  want 
of  respect  shown  to  her. 

The  reception  of  the  Ambassador  was  to  take  place  in 
the  room  leading  into  the  bedchamber,  where  this  scene 
took  place.  Madame  d'Armagnac  arrived  with  her  daughter 
and  daughter-in-law,  and,  wishing  to  secure  the  right  hand 
at  the  reception,  made  the  other  two  ladies  sit  down  near 
the  door  between  the  two  rooms  ;  that  is,  on  the  left  of 
the  bedchamber  ;  then,  saying  that  the  crowd  was  too  great, 
she  went  herself  into  the  audience-room  and  sat  down  on 
the  right  of  the  circle  of  seats  which  was  already  arranged. 
When  the  toilet  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  was  com- 
pleted every  one  passed  into  the  audience-room.  Madame 
de  Saint-Simon  was  enceinte  ;  she  had  come  late,  and  sat 
down  among  the  last  on  the  left  side,  so  that  when  the 
move  took  place  she  had  only  to  go  a  step  or  two  into  the 
audience-room.  She  then  felt  faint,  and  could  not  remain 
standing  during  the  rather  long  interval  before  the  move 
was  completed.  She,  therefore,  sat  down  on  the  nearest 
tabouret  she  could  find,  and,  as  the  right-hand  side  in  this 
room  was  nearest  to  the  door,  the  seat  she  chose  happened 
to  be  two  places  above  that  of  Madame  d'Armagnac,  but 
so  arranged  that  they  were  sitting  almost  back  to  back. 
Madame  d'Armagnac,  seeing  that  she  was  unwell,  offered 
her  some  Hungary  water ;  and  then  said  that,  since  she  was 
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in  the  room  first,  she  did  not  suppose  that  Madame  de 
Saint-Simon  had  purposely  placed  herself  above  her. 
Madame  de  Saint-Simon,  who  had  only  sat  down  for  a 
moment's  rest,  made  no  reply,  but  crossed  to  the  other 
side  and  sat  down  again,  getting  another  Duchess  to  stand 
in  front  of  her  and  hide  her  tiU  every  one  was  seated. 

I  heard  what  had  taken  place  in  the  bedchamber,  and 
was  told  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace  that  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  had  noticed  it,  and  intended  to  speak  to  the 
King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  I  thought  we  ought  not 
to  allow  the  affront  to  the  Duchess  de  Rohan  to  pass  un- 
noticed, and  that  it  was  a  good  opportunity  to  turn  it  to 
account.  We  held  a  consultation  ;  Marshal  de  Boufflers 
went  to  speak  to  M.  de  Noailles,  and  I  spoke  to  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  on  the  return  of  the  King,  who  was  out 
shooting.  The  conclusion  we  came  to  was  that  the  Duke 
de  Rohan  should  go  next  morning  to  make  a  complaint  to 
the  King,  by  himself,  for  the  King  disliked  anything  that 
looked  like  a  concerted  movement. 

While  I  was  at  the  King's  supper  I  received  a  message 
from  Madame  de  Saint-Simon,  asking  me  to  come  and 
speak  to  her  at  once  in  the  great  courtyard,  where  she  was 
waiting  in  her  carriage.  She  told  me  she  had  been  informed 
by  Madame  de  Noailles  that  the  three  Lorraine  brothers 
had  accompanied  the  King  out  shooting  ;  that  they  had 
discussed  something  among  themselves  with  great  anima- 
tion, M.  de  Marsan  appearing  the  most  excited  ;  that  the 
Grand  Equerry  had  then  gone  up  to  the  King  and  spoken 
to  him  at  some  length  ;  that  M.  de  Noailles,  in  attendance 
as  Captain  of  the  Guard,  had  overheard  that  it  was  a  com- 
plaint about  the  conduct  of  Madame  de  Saint-Simon,  who, 
the  Grand  Equerry  said,  had  taken  Madame  d'Armagnac's 
seat,  and  placed  herself  above  her.  The  King  had  made 
a  brief  reply  which  was  not  audible,  and  the  Grand  Equerry 
had  then  rejoined  his  brothers.  Madame  de  Saint-Simon, 
astonished  at  the  false  construction  v/hich  had  been  put 
upon  a  perfectly  natural  and  innocent  occurrence,  con- 
sulted Madame  de  Noailles,  who  was  of  opinion  that  I 
ought  to  speak  to  the  King  that  very  evening. 

These  gentlemen  of  Lorraine,  in  embarrassment  about 
the   afEront  offered  by  the    Princess   d'Harcourt  to  the 
Duchess  de  Rohan,  and  fearing  the  result  if  a  complaint ' 
were  made  to  the  King,  took  advantage  of  what  had  occurred 
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between  Madame  d'Armagnac  and  Madame  de  Saint-Simon 
to  be  the  first  to  complain,  and  try  to  make  one  affair  a 
set-ofE  to  the  other.  This  artifice,  badly  contrived  as  it 
was,  roused  my  anger.  I  went  to  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
who  insisted  on  my  speaking  to  the  King  at  his  coucher. 
"  I  know  him  well,"  he  said ;  "  speak  to  him  boldly  but 
respectfully.  Mention  only  your  own  affair ;  leave  the 
other  for  M.  de  Rohan  to  deal  with  to-morrow ;  that  is  his 
business.  Believe  me,"  he  added,  "  a  man  in  your  position 
ought  to  speak  himself.  Your  frankness  and  modesty  will 
please  the  King  ;  he  will  like  it  much  better  in  that  way." 
To  see  whether  this  advice  really  came  from  his  heart,  or 
only  from  his  head,  I  suggested  that  I  should  go  up  to 
Marshal  de  Lorge  at  once  and  get  him  to  speak  for  me. 
"  No,  no,"  said  the  Duke  again,  "  that  is  not  the  way ; 
speak  yourself.  If  I  find  an  opportunity,  I  will  put  in  a 
word  myseU  at  the  little  coucher."    That  decided  me. 

I  returned  to  the  King's  apartments  and  went  up  to  the 
Duke  de  Noailles,  who  had  just  received  the  orders.  He  did 
not  think  proper  to  be  seen  talking  to  me,  but  whispered 
as  he  passed  out  that  I  must  speak  at  the  coucher.  Boufflers, 
who  had  heard  the  story  from  Noailles,  said  the  same 
thing,  and  added  that  he  would  not  advance  to  receive  the 
orders  tUl  I  had  spoken.  I  stood  near  the  fireplace,  and 
when  the  King  came  I  contented  myself  with  seeing  him 
go  to  undress.  When  he  had  said  good-night,  and  had,  as 
usual,  placed  himself  with  his  back  to  the  fire  to  give  the 
orders,  while  courtiers  who  had  not  the  entree  were  retiring, 
I  approached  him  ;  and  he  immediately  bent  down  to 
listen  to  me,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me  steadily.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  only  just  heard  the  complaint  which  the  Grand 
Equerry  had  made  about  the  conduct  of  Madame  de  Saint- 
Simon  ;  that  I  held  nothing  in  the  world  so  dear  as  the 
honour  of  his  esteem  and  approval,  and  that  I  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  tell  him  the  real  story  ;  and  thereupon  I 
gave  him  the  whole  story  just  as  I  have  written  it  above, 
without  omitting  a  single  circumstance.  FoUowing  the 
advice  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  I  went  no  further.  I 
made  no  complaint  about  the  Lorrainers  or  the  Grand 
Equerry,  but  contented  myself  with  giving  their  story  a 
complete  refutation  by  simply  telling  the  truth.  The  King 
did  not  interrupt  me  by  a  single  word  after  I  began  to 
speak.    When  I  had  finished,  he  said,  in  a  gracious  and 
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satisfied  manner :  "  Very  well,  sir ;  the  matter  is  of  no 
consequence,"  smiling  at  me,  with  a  motion  of  his  head, 
as  I  withdrew.  After  taking  some  steps  towards  the  door 
I  turned  back  and  again  assured  the  King  that  my  story 
was  the  exact  truth  from  beginning  to  end,  to  which  I 
received  the  same  answer. 

My  conversation  with  the  King  had  appeared  so  animated, 
and  his  reception  of  me  so  gracious,  that  those  who  wit- 
nessed it  were  burning  with  curiosity  to  know  what  I  could 
have  to  say  to  him  at  this  unusual  hour,  though  most  of 
them  guessed  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  occur- 
rence of  the  morning.  Many  courtiers  were  waiting  in  the 
antechambers.  After  spealdng  to  Marshal  de  Boufflers  I 
went  off,  as  I  had  promised,  to  the  apartments  of  the  Duke 
de  Rohan,  where  I  gave  him  and  the  Duchess  an  account 
of  my  conversation.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
his  courage,  but  at  last  he  promised  to  speak  to  the  King 
in  the  morning,  and  I  left  them  about  three  hours  after 
midnight. 

Early  next  morning  I  told  Marshal  de  Lorge  what  had 
happened,  and  at  my  request  he  went  to  speak  to  the  King. 
In  the  meantime  I  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  the 
Duke  de  Rohan  to  beg  him  to  come.  At  last  he  arrived, 
just  as  the  King  was  returning  from  Mass.  The  King  called 
him  into  his  private  room,  and  the  door  was  shut.  The 
interview  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which 
the  Duke  de  Rohan  came  out  and  told  us  what  had  passed. 
He  had  asked  for  justice  for  his  wife  ;  told  the  King  of 
the  perpetual  encroachments  of  the  Lorraine  family,  and 
how  difficult  it  was  to  avoid  quarrels  ;  related  what  had 
occurred  between  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  and  Madame 
d'Armagnac  ;  and,  in  short,  had  spoken  with  much  ability 
and  dignity.  The  King  replied  that  he  had  already  heard 
aU  about  the  affair  from  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and 
Madame  du  Lude,  as  well  as  from  Marshal  de  Lorge  and 
myself ;  that  he  considered  the  conduct  of  the  Princess 
d'Harcourt  extremely  impertinent,  and  he  praised  the  self- 
control  and  respect  shown  by  Madame  de  Rohan.  He 
expressed  himself  in  sharp  terms  respecting  the  Lorrainers, 
and  said  he  would  take  such  steps  with  regard  to  them  as 
would  satisfy  the  Duke  de  Rohan. 

I  heard  afterwards  from  my  friends,  the  Ladies  of  the 
Palace,  that  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  had  warmly  taken 
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the  part  of  Madame  de  Saint-Simon,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  sharp  dispute  between  the  King  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon ;  she  had  with  great  difficulty  obtained,  as  a 
favour,  that  the  Princess  d'Harcourt,  who  always  accom- 
panied the  Court  to  Marly,  should  not  be  excluded  from 
the  next  journey  there  ;  it  was  to  take  place  next  day. 
Madame  d'Armagnao,  her  daughter,  and  daughter-in-law, 
all  sent  in  their  names  for  Marly,  but  were  not  invited. 
The  Princess  d'Harcourt  was  ordered  to  beg  pardon  of  the 
Duchess  de  Rohan,  and  she  owed  it  to  Madame  de  Maintenon 
that  she  was  spared  the  humiliation  of  doing  so  at  the 
Duchess's  own  house  ;  it  was  arranged  that  the  apology 
should  be  offered,  in  public,  at  the  house  of  Madame  de 
Pontchartrain.  At  the  same  time  the  Duchess  du  Lude 
was  commanded  to  inform  the  ladies  of  the  family  of 
Lorraine  that  the  Duke's  marriage  conferred  no  additional 
rank  on  them,  and  made  not  one  straw's  difference  (that 
was  the  expression  used). 

Two  days  after  the  return  of  the  Court  from  Marly  the 
Duchess  de  Rohan  went  at  an  hour  appointed  to  the  house 
of  Madame  de  Pontchartrain,  where  many  ladies  and 
courtiers  were  dining.  The  Princess  d'Harcourt  came,  and 
made  her  apologies,  assuring  the  Duchess  that  she  had  the 
highest  respect  for  her,  and,  in  a  word,  begged  her  pardon. 
Madame  de  Rohan  listened  with  great  gravity,  and  made  a 
cold  reply.  The  Princess  d'Harcourt  began  again,  saying 
that  she  knew  she  ought  to  have  gone  to  Madame  de 
Rohan's  own  house  to  apologise ;  that  she  intended  to  do 
so,  and  to  ask  for  the  honour  of  her  friendship,  which  would 
make  her  more  happy  than  anything.  This  was  coming 
down  very  low,  after  her  former  insolence,  for  it  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  repeat  politely  the  words 
prescribed  by  the  King.  But  people  who  are  intoxicated 
with  court  favour  are  like  that ;  they  think  they  can  do 
anything,  and  then,  if  they  meet  with  a  rebuff,  they  look 
upon  themselves  as  lost  and  are  ready  to  make  the  most 
abject  apologies  to  regain  their  footing. 

Seven  or  eight  days  afterwards  the  Countess  of  Jersey 
had  her  first  audience  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  The 
Duchesses  were  on  her  right,  and  the  Lorraine  ladies  on  the 
left,  without  any  particular  arrangement  among  them- 
selves. Some  time  before  they  had  taken  to  arranging 
themselves  according  to  seniority,  Mke  the  Princesses  of 
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the  Blood ;  the  King  had  forbidden  it.  They  had  taken 
to  it  again,  and  the  King-  had  shown  his  displeasure.  He 
came  to  this  audience,  according  to  custom,  to  salute  the 
Ambassadress.  Having  done  so,  he  remained  standing 
by  her  side,  casting  his  eyes  round  the  circle,  and  consider- 
ing everything  attentively ;  after  which  he  said,  in  an 
audible  voice,  that  the  circle  was  very  well  arranged  like 
that.  It  was  another  mortification  for  the  family  of 
Lorraine. 

The  Duchess  de  Chaulnes  died  early  in  January,  not 
having  been  able  to  survive  the  loss  of  her  husband  for 
more  than  a  few  months.  Their  life  had  been  passed  in 
the  closest  union.  In  outward  appearance  she  was  exactly 
like  a  Swiss  grenadier  in  woman's  clothes  ;  she  had  a  man's 
voice,  and  used  the  expressions  of  the  lower  orders.  Yet 
she  was  very  dignified  and  poUte,  and  had  many  friends. 
Her  good  sense  made  up  for  any  deficiency  of  ability.  She 
was  always  anxious  to  render  services  to  people,  but  always 
with  discretion.  Her  generosity  was  noble,  and  even  mag- 
nificent, and,  wherever  she  found  herself,  there  was  no 
mistaking  her  for  anything  but  a  very  great  lady  ;  just 
as  M.  de  Chaulnes  was,  under  all  circumstances,  a  very 
great  nobleman.  Like  him,  she  was  adored  in  Brittany, 
and  the  enforced  exchange  of  governments  was  at  least  as 
great  a  grief  to  her  as  it  was  to  him.  She  pined  away  after 
her  husband's  death,  and  would  hardly  see  any  one  during 
the  short  remainder  of  her  life. 

Villacerf  underwent  a  great  mortification  through  the 
disorder  which  was  discovered  in  the  funds  for  public 
buildings.  His  chief  clerk,  a  certain  Mesmin,  had  been 
betraying  his  confidence  for  some  time.  There  were  con- 
tinual complaints  on  the  part  of  workmen  and  contractors  ; 
at  last  an  investigation  became  necessary.  Villacerf,  whose 
probity  was  beyond  suspicion,  treated  the  matter  with  a 
high  hand ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  inquiry  began,  Mesmin 
absconded,  and  great  peculations  were  discovered.  Villa- 
cerf was  so  disgusted  that  he  resigned  his  office.  The 
King,  who  liked  him,  but  saw  that  his  head  was  not  so 
clear  as  it  had  been,  accepted  his  resignation,  and  gave  him 
a  pension  of  12,000  livres.  A  few  days  later  he  gave  the 
appointment  of  Superintendent  of  Buildings  to  Mansart, 
his  chief  architect,  who  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Mansart,  but  of  a  different  family.    His  name  was  Hardouin, 
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but,  not  being  skilful  in  his  profession,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  help  to  him  if  he  adopted  his  uncle's  name.  He  was 
even  cleverer  and  more  fortunate  as  a  courtier  than  the 
elder  Mansart  had  been  as  an  architect. 

An  anonymous  book,  called  "  A  Problem,"  caused  a  great 
stir  by  its  appearance.  The  problem  discussed,  with  the 
most  malignant  arguments  on  both  sides,  was,  which  ought 
to  be  trusted  in  theological  questions,  M.  de  Noailles,  Bishop 
of  Chalons,  or  the  same  M.  de  NoaiUes,  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
The  author  made  out  that  the  prelate  was  inconsistent, 
and  had,  at  different  times,  pronounced  the  same  thing  to 
be  black  and  white  ;  that  he  was  favourable  to  the  Jan- 
senists  while  at  Chalons,  and  opposed  to  them  at  Paris. 
The  Archbishop  did  not  doubt  that  the  blow  had  been 
struck  by  the  Jesuits  ;  his  teaching  was  very  different 
from  thfeirs  ;  he  had  never  been  on  good  terms  with  them, 
and  had  become  Archbishop  of  Paris  without  their  assist- 
ance. The  affair  of  M.  de  Cambrai  was  another  matter 
which  made  him  obnoxious  to  them  ;  the  more  so  because 
it  was  one  which  they  dared  not  take  up  openly.  That 
was  quite  enough  to  convince  the  Archbishop  that  this 
insulting  book  came  out  of  their  workshop.  It  was  in 
vain  that  they  protested  against  what  they  called  an 
injurious  suspicion,  and  went  to  him  to  disavow  it  per- 
sonally ;  he  listened  coldly,  and  let  them  see  that  he  did 
not  beheve  them,  though  he  had  to  accept  their  assurances. 
The  book  was  burnt  publicly,  by  order  of  the  Parliament ; 
and  the  public  laid  all  the  discredit  of  it  on  the  Jesuits, 
who  never  forgave  the  Archbishop. 

Some  time  afterwards,  by  pure  accident,  the  real  author 
of  "  A  Problem  "  was  discovered.  He  was  not  far  off,  for 
he  was  actually  living  in  the  Archbishop's  house.  He  was 
a  theologian  of  considerable  ability  and  learning  named 
Boileau ;  not  the  Abbe,  who  so  often  preached  before  the 
King,  nor  yet  the  celebrated  poet  of  that  name.  The 
Archbishop,  always  on  the  watch  for  enlightened  persons 
to  assist  him  in  his  important  duties,  had  taken  this 
Boileau  under  his  roof,  maintained  him  at  his  own  expense, 
and  trusted  him  like  a  brother.  Boileau  was  a  wUd  sort  of 
man,  who  used  to  lock  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  open 
his  door  only  at  certain  hours,  and  at  certain  signals.  He 
left  his  den  only  to  go  to  church,  or  to  work  with  the  Arch- 
bishop ;   he  was  a  very  clever  writer,  forcible,  logical,  and 
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eloquent.  Who  would  have  suspected  him  of  being  the 
author  of  "  A  Problem  "  ?  The  Archbishop  felt  it  acutely. 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  worthy  doctor  shifted  his  quarters 
immediately  ;  it  would  have  been  easy  for  M.  de  Paris 
to  have  him  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  took 
quite  another  course,  and  one  worthy  of  a  great  Bishop. 
A  few  days  later  a  rich  Canonry  of  St.  Honor6  became 
vacant ;  he  offered  it  to  Boileau,  who  was  starving,  and 
he  was  mean  enough  to  accept  it.  He  had  been  displeased 
because  the  Archbishop  would  not  take  the  Jansenists  under 
his  protection,  nor  use  his  influence  to  further  their  objects. 
That  was  his  reason  for  writing  his  book.  The  discovery  of 
his  authorship  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Jesuits. 

The  Prince  of  Conti,  having  won  his  lawsuit  against 
Madame  de  Nemours,  tried  to  make  sure  of  the  richest 
morsel  of  the  inheritance,  namely,  the  Principality  of 
Neufchatel.  He  offered  a  compromise  to  Madame  de 
Nemours  :  she  was  to  have  it  for  her  life  on  condition  that 
the  question  should  not  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
courts  of  Neufchatel,  and  that  she  took  such  measures  as 
would  ensure  the  succession  of  the  Prince  of  Conti  after 
her  death.  Madame  de  Nemours,  a  clever  woman,  who 
knew  that  her  influence  was  paramount  at  Neufchatel, 
declined  the  compromise,  and  obtained  the  King's  leave  to 
go  to  Neufchatel  to  support  her  claims,  on  condition  that 
she  promised  not  to  have  recourse  to  force.  The  Prince  of 
Conti  followed  her  there,  and  so  did  Mattignon  and  the 
Dukes  de  Lesdiguieres  and  de  VUleroy,  who  all  three 
claimed  the  succession  after  Madame  de  Nemours.  Volumi- 
nous documents  were  pubhshed,  setting  forth  their  various 
pretensions.  Unprejudiced  people  thought  M.  de  Lesdi- 
guieres had  most  right  to  it.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details 
of  this  celebrated  dispute,  which  ended  in  a  third  party, 
with  no  right  whatever,  eating  the  oyster  and  leaving  the 
other  claimants  nothing  but  the  shells. 

About  five  or  six  months  before  the  time  of  which  I  am 
writing,  the  King  of  Spain  had  made  an  attempt  to  settle 
the  succession  to  his  vast  dominions.  His  health  was 
rapidly  failing,  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  having  chil- 
dren, and  he  was  indignant  at  the  reports  which  reached 
him  from  aU  sides  of  schemes  for  dividing  his  inheritance. 
The  Queen,  his  wife,  had  great  influence  over  his  mind  ; 
and  she  was  herself  governed  by  a  German  lady,  the  Countess 
1-22 
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von  Berlips,  who  had  accompanied  her  to  Spain,  and  was 
engaged  in  amassing  treasures  for  herself  and  her  mistress. 
The  Queen  was  sister  to  the  Empress  ;  but  she  was  also 
sister  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  nearly  related  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  Notwithstanding  the  hatred  which 
subsisted  between  the  Electoral  houses  since  the  afiair  of 
Bohemia,  it  was  believed  that  the  Queen's  affection  for 
her  near  relations  yielded  to  family  pride,  and  that,  under 
the  influence  of  Madame  de  Berlips,  she  had  a  great  share 
in  determining  the  King's  testamentary  dispositions.  He 
made  a  wiU  leaving  the  whole  of  his  dominions  to  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  who  was  only  seven  years  old. 

The  mother  of  this  Prince,  who  was  dead,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  by  Margaret-Theresa, 
sister  to  the  King  of  Spain.  The  King  and  this  sister  were 
children  of  PhUip  IV  of  Spain  by  his  second  marriage; 
our  own  Queen  was  his  only  child  by  his  first  marriage. 
If  the  renunciations  made  by  our  King  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  held  good,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  was 
therefore,  undoubtedly,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  monarchy 
of  Spain.  Our  King  heard  of  this  will  as  soon  as  it  was 
signed,  and  neither  then  nor  at  any  subsequent  time 
showed  any  signs  of  displeasure.  The  Emperor  also 
appeared  satisfied,  though  he  had  hoped  for  this  vast  in- 
heritance, which  would  have  brought  aU  the  States  belong- 
ing to  his  house  into  his  own  branch.  But  his  Council 
could  always  employ  its  accustomed  resources.  It  had 
used  them  not  long  before  to  get  rid  of  the  first  wife  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  Monsieur's  daughter,  who  had  no  children, 
and  exercised  too  much  influence  over  her  husband.  The 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  died  suddenly  early  in  February, 
and  no  one  doubted  that  his  death  was  brought  about  by 
the  Council  of  Vienna.  This  blow  gave  the  Emperor  fresh 
hopes,  and  plunged  Europe  into  perplexity  as  to  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  provide  for  the  time,  evidently  near 
at  hand,  when  this  vast  inheritance  should  become  vacant. 

About  this  time  the  death  of  a  private  person  deprived 
England  of  one  of  its  chief  ornaments  :  I  mean  Sir  W. 
Temple,  who  had  acquired  no  less  reputation  in  hterature 
and  science  than  in  politics  ;  and,  as  Ambassador,  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  great  affairs.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  ability,  firmness,  and  skill,  but  very  simple  in  his 
tastes.    He  never  cared  to  put  himself  forward,  but,  hke 
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regular  Englishman,  wished  only  to  live  as  he  pleased 
ithout  striving  after  rank  or  fortune.  He  had  many 
lustrious  friends  everywhere,  who  felt  themselves  honoured 
y  his  acquaintance.  On  one  occasion,  while  travelling  in 
ranee  for  his  pleasure,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  who  had 
lade  his  acquaintance  through  his  writings,  saw  a  good 
eal  of  him.  One  morning  they  met  in  the  gaUery  of 
ersaiUes,  and  began  discussing  mechanics  and  engines  of 
U  sorts.  M.  de  Chevreuse,  who  lost  all  count  of  time  when 
Qgaged  in  argument,  kept  him  there  till  the  clock  struck 
wo.  At  this  sound  Sir  W.  Temple  interrupted  M.  de 
hevreuse,  and,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  said  :  "I  must 
3II  you  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  the  machine  of  all  others 
'hich  interests  me  most,  is  a  meat-jack  ;  and  I  am  going 
fi,  as  fast  as  I  can,  to  try  some  experiments  with  it." 
'hereupon  he  turned  his  back  to  M.  de  Chevreuse,  and  left 
im  in  astonishment  that  a  man  could  think  of  his  dinner 
t  such  a  moment. 

Ministers  as  disinterested  as  Temple  are  rare.  Our  own 
reve  never  suspected  of  being  so.  Repeated  information 
sached  the  King  that  a  treasure  amounting  to  eight 
lUlions  was  buried  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house  which 
ad  belonged  to  the  late  Chancellor,  Le  TeUier.  The  King, 
hough  he  did  not  beUeve  it,  was  glad  that  the  rumour 
eached  the  ears  of  the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  the  present 
wner  of  the  house  ;  and  he  readily  consented  to  his  re- 
uest  that  a  search  should  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
IhamiUart,  Intendant  of  France.  All  the  spots  indicated 
ly  the  woman  who  gave  the  information  were  turned 
pside  down ;  nothing  was  found  ;  and  she  was  sent  to 
irison  as  a  reward  for  her  advice. 

All  the  most  respectable  followers  of  the  Court  regretted 
he  loss  of  a  cynic,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  Court  and  its 
ociety,  lived  and  died  alone,  seeing  only  as  much  of  it  as 
leased  him  :  I  speak  of  the  Chevaher  de  Coislin,  brother 
f  the  Duke  and  the  Cardinal  of  that  name,  and,  Kke  them, 
aK-brother  to  the  Mar6chale  de  Rochefort.  He  was,  in 
11  respects,  a  highly  honourable  man,  and  brave.  He  was 
ery  poor,  but  his  brother  the  Cardinal  had  never  let  him 
le  in  want  of  anything.  He  was  very  eccentric,  morose, 
nd  extremely  diflficult  to  get  on  with.  He  hardly  ever 
sft  Versailles,  yet  he  never  saw  the  King,  and  made  such 
.  parade  of  avoiding  him  that  I  and  many  others  have  seen 
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him,  when  the  King  happened  to  be  passing  by,  turn  to 
one  side  to  get  out  of  his  way.  He  had  left  the  service  in 
consequence  of  some  injustice  done  him  by  M.  de  Louvois, 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  M.  de  Turenne.  He  never 
forgave  either  the  Minister  or  his  master,  who  overlooked 
his  absurdity  out  of  consideration  for  his  brothers.  He 
lived  in  the  chateau  in  the  Cardinal's  apartments,  where 
there  were  always  many  people  to  dinner.  If  he  did  not 
like  any  of  the  guests  he  would  have  something  carried 
to  his  room  ;  or,  if  any  one  he  disliked  came  in  after  he 
was  seated  at  table,  he  would  throw  down  his  napkin, 
and  go  off  in  the  sulks,  to  finish  his  dinner  alone.  No  one 
was  safe  from  his  outbreaks  ;  and  his  brother's  house  was 
much  more  frequented  after  his  death,  though  people  had 
become  accustomed  to  his  eccentricities.  They  were  the 
despair  of  his  brothers,  however,  especially  of  the  Cardinal, 
to  whom  he  behaved  Uke  a  tyrant. 

One  story  of  him  wiU  give  a  notion  of  his  character. 
He  had  started  with  his  brothers,  and  one  other  person, 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  to  accompany  the  King  on 
some  journey  ;  for  he  always  followed  the  King,  though 
he  never  saw  him.  The  Duke  de  Coislin  was  most  exasper- 
atingly  polite,  so  much  so,  that  he  used  sometimes  to  drive 
people  to  despair.  He  would  make  interminable  compli- 
mentary speeches  to  all  the  people  with  whom  he  lodged 
during  the  journey,  and  the  Chevalier  was  wild  with  im- 
patience. One  evening  they  were  quartered  in  the  house 
of  a  very  pretty,  intelligent  bourgeoise ;  the  Duke  made 
her  his  usual  speeches  in  the  evening,  and  still  longer  ones 
next  morning.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who  was  not  yet 
a  Cardinal,  implored  his  brother  to  start ;  the  Chevalier 
stormed  ;  the  Duke  still  poured  out  comphments.  The 
Chevalier,  from  long  experience  of  his  brother,  knew  that 
he  had  plenty  of  time  ;  he  had  devised  a  plan  for  revenging 
himself,  and  carried  it  into  execution.  When  they  had 
proceeded  some  three  or  four  leagues  on  their  journey  he 
began  to  talk  about  this  charming  hostess,  and,  bursting 
out  laughing,  told  his  companions  in  the  carriage  that,  in 
spite  of  his  brother's  interminable  compliments,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  she  had  not  been  pleased  with  him 
for  very  long.  The  Duke,  much  disturbed,  and  unable 
to  imagine  why  she  should  not,  asked  his  brother  what  he 
meant.     "  Do  you  want  to  know  ?  "  said  the  Chevaher 
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bluntly.  "  Then  I  will  teU  you,  that,  being  driven  wild  by 
your  compliments,  I  went  up  to  the  room  you  had  slept  in, 
and  relieved  myself  right  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  at  this  moment  our  pretty  hostess 
thinks  you  left  a  present  for  her,  notwithstanding  all 
your  fine  speeches."  The  two  others  laughed  heartily  ; 
but  the  Duke  was  furious,  and  wanted  to  ride  back  on  one 
of  the  servants'  horses  to  denounce  the  villain,  and  make 
the  most  humble  apologies.  It  was  pouring  with  rain, 
and  they  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  him, 
and  still  more  in  reconciling  him  with  the  Chevalier. 

M.  de  Monaco  had  been  ^appointed  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
and  started,  having  received  his  instructions.  He  quarrelled 
with  Torcy  because,  having  the  rank  of  foreign  Prince,  he 
thought  he  ought  to  be  addressed  as  "  Monseigneur  "  in 
official  correspondence,  and  the  King,  by  Torcy's  advice, 
refused  him  that  honour,  on  the  ground  that  the  Dukes  de 
Rohan  had  never  been  so  addressed  by  Secretaries  of 
State.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  claimed  the  title  of 
Highness,  which  none  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  thought 
of.  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  had  advanced  the  same  claim 
without  success.  As  no  one  would  give  this  satisfaction 
to  M.  de  Monaco,  and  he  would  not  desist  from  his  pre- 
tension, he  passed  his  time  at  Rome  almost  in  solitude, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  public  affairs.  Such  is  the  result 
of  giving  way  to  chimeras. 

As  to  the  pretensions  of  Secretaries  of  State,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  formerly  they  used  to  address  aU  Dukes  as 
"  Monseigneur."  I  happen  to  have  three  letters  addressed 
to  my  father  at  Blaye  by  M.  Colbert,  all  giving  him  the 
"  Monseigneur."  It  was  M.  de  Louvois  who  by  degrees 
accustomed  the  Dukes  to  being  addressed  simply  as 
"  Monsieur."  From  that  he  proceeded  still  further,  for  he 
induced  the  King  to  order  that  he  himseK  should  be  ad- 
dressed as  "  Monseigneur  "  by  all  persons  below  the  rank 
of  Duke  ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  all  the  Secre- 
taries of  State. 

Madame  de  Blansac  had  been  permitted  to  return  to 
Court,  and  her  return  was  a  good  augury  for  another 
banished  lady.  Madame  de  Saint-Geran,  like  a  clever 
woman,  had  not  availed  herself  of  the  liberty  which  re- 
mained to  her  when  she  was  sent  away.  She  had  retired 
into  a  convent  at  Rouen,  9-nd  never  once  left  it.     She 
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had  many  friends  at  Court,  who  made  the  most  of  her  good 
behaviour,  and  she  was  recalled.  She  made  a  sort  of 
triumphal  entry,  was  given  lodgings  in  the  chateau  of 
Versailles,  and  in  every  way  was  on  a  better  footing  than 
before  ;   only  she  took  care  to  behave  very  prudently. 

The  Count  d'Auvergne,  whose  age  and  appearance  were 
not  very  suitable  to  a  lover,  was  madly  in  love  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Wassenaer  at  the  time  of  his  wife's  death.  He 
immediately  asked  the  King's  permission  to  marry  her 
and  bring  her  to  France.  To  say  nothing  of  the  good  taste 
of  this  hurry,  the  favour  he  asked  was  remarkable.  Made- 
moiselle de  Wassenaer  was  Dutch,  of  an  ancient  family — a 
rare  thing  in  Holland — and  she  was  a  Protestant.  It  was 
contrary  to  all  the  King's  ordinances,  since  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  marry  a  Protestant,  and  stiU  more 
so  to  bring  her  to  live  in  France.  But  the  King  had  been 
a  lover  aU  his  Hfe,  and  so  had  Madame  de  Maintenon ; 
they  sympathised  with  the  Count  d'Auvergne,  and  were 
induced  to  consent  by  the  hope  of  converting  the  young 
lady.  She  seemed  to  aU  at  Court  to  be  worthy  of  the  love 
of  a  young  cavalier,  and  her  modest  behaviour  charmed  the 
public  even  more  than  her  beauty.  She  even  made  a 
conquest  of  her  step-children,  whom  she  reconciled  among 
themselves.  We  shall  see  that  she  was  soon  converted, 
but  in  perfectly  good  faith,  having  taken  time  enough  to 
be  thoroughly  instructed  and  convinced. 

The  effects  of  high  play  were  exemplified  about  this 
time  by  two  shocking  events  which  occurred  at  an  interval 
of  about  six  weeks.  Reineville,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Body- 
guard, and  a  general  officer  distinguished  in  war,  disap- 
peared without  leaving  any  trace.  He  had  lost  more  than 
he  could  pay  ;  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  could  not  face 
his  misfortune.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  after  he  was 
accidentally  recognised  among  the  Bavarian  troops,  in 
which  service  he  had  engaged  for  bread,  and  in  order  to 
Uve  unknown.  Permillac  did  worse,  for  he  shot  himself, 
having  lost  all  he  possessed  and  far  more.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  and,  up  to  that  time,  of  sound 
sense,  who  had  distinguished  himseK  in  the  service.  He 
was  of  good  birth,  and  much  Hked  by  all  the  Generals  ;  he 
lived  with  the  best  society  of  the  army.  He  always  served 
on  the  Rliine,  where  we  had  taken  a  mutual  liking  to  each 
other.    Everybodypitied  him,  and  I  regretted  him  extremely. 
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The  affair  of  M.  de  Cambrai  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
made  more  stir  than  ever.  Almost  every  day  he  published 
a  new  work  to  explain  and  defend  his  "  Maxims  of  the 
Saints,"  his  three"  antagonists  published  separate  replies ; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  acrimony  displayed  by  all  of 
them  except  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  behaved  with 
great  moderation.  The  King  did  all  he  could  to  hasten 
the  decision  at  Rome,  and,  being  highly  displeased  with  the 
conduct  of  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  he  thought  to  expedite 
matters  by  depriving  M.  de  Cambrai  of  his  rooms  in  the 
chateau  of  Versailles,  which  he  gave  to  Madame  de  Lorge, 
and  forbidding  him  to  call  himself  tutor  to  the  Children 
of  France.  He  sent  word  to  the  Pope  that  he  had 
done  so. 

Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  contrary  to  his  instructions',  was 
doing  all  he  could  to  defend  M.  de  Cambrai.  When  the 
Congregation  was  about  to  come  to  a  decision,  he  was  not 
content  with  giving  his  opinion  in  favour  of  M.  de  Cambrai 
as  forcibly  as  he  could  ;  he  tried  to  intimidate  the  other 
Cardinals.  He  interrupted  them,  shouted,  and  raved,  so 
that  the  Pope,  scandalised  by  his  proceedings,  said  of  him  : 
"  E  un  porco  ferito  !  "  "  He  is  Hke  a  wounded  boar  !  " 
The  Pope  pronounced  M.  de  Cambrai's  condemnation, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  constitution  ;  and  the 
Court  of  Rome,  knowing  the  impatience  of  the  King  to 
receive  it,  took  the  opportunity  to  insert  some  phrases 
implying  claims  to  authority  which  have  never  been  ad- 
mitted in  France.  The  King  received  the  news  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  between  his  lever  and  going  to  Mass.  On 
his  return  from  Mass  he  found  M.  de  BeauvUliers  in  his 
room,  waiting  for  the  Council  to  be  held.  "  Well,  M.  de 
Beauvilliers,"  he  said,  "  what  have  you  got  to  say  now  ? 
Here  is  M.  de  Cambrai  condemned  on  every  point."  "  Sir," 
said  the  Duke  in  a  respectful  but  dignified  tone,  "  I  am 
M.  de  Cambrai's  friend,  and  I  shall  always  be  so  ;  but, 
if  he  does  not  submit  to  the  Pope,  I  shall  have  no  further 
intercourse  with  him." 

The  Court  of  Rome  showed  by  the  moderate  form  of  the 
condemnation  that  it  was  given  more  to  please  the  King 
than  with  any  desire  to  deal  severely  with  M.  de  Cambrai. 
Twenty-three  propositions  contained  in  the  "  Maxims  of 
the  Saints  "  were  pronounced  to  be  rash,  dangerous,  and 
erroneous,  but  in  gldbo  ;    and  the  Pope  excommunicated 
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any  one  who  should  read  the  book,  or  have  it  in  his  pos- 
session. 

Monsieur,  who  had  come  from  Paris  to  dine  with  the 
King,  heard  the  news  on  his  arrival.  The  King  spoke  to 
him  about  it  during  dinner  with  evident  satisfaction,  as 
he  did  afterwards  to  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  replied 
very  generously  with  regard  to  M.  de  Cambrai,  saying  that 
he  had  no  doubt  he  would  submit. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  heard  his  fate  almost  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  a  moment  which  would  have  been  em- 
barrassing for  a  man  of  fewer  resources.  He  was  just  about 
to  go  into  his  pulpit ;  he  showed  no  signs  of  disturbance, 
laid  aside  the  sermon  which  he  was  about  to  preach,  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  ascended  the  pulpit.  He 
took  as  his  subject  the  submission  due  to  the  Church.  He 
preached  a  most  eloquent  and  touching  sermon,  announced 
the  condemnation  of  his  book,  retracted  the  opinions  con- 
tained in  it,  and  concluded  by  expressing  his  perfect  sub- 
mission to  the  judgement  pronouiiced  by  the  Pope.  Two 
days  afterwards  he  issued  a  short  address  to  his  diocese 
in  which  he  withdrew  and  condemned  his  book,  forbade 
people  to  read  it,  and  repeated  his  submission  in  terms 
so  clear  and  concise  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  evasion. 
His  prompt  and  willing  obedience  was  universally  admired. 

A  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  registration  of  the  Bull  by 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  on  account  of  expressions  in  it 
which  seemed  to  encroach  on  the  liberties  of  the  GalUcan 
Church.  These  liberties  are  no  novelties ;  they  have 
belonged  from  time  immemorial  to  our  Church,  which  has 
never  submitted  to  the  usurpations  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
nor  allowed  it  to  encroach  as  it  has  done  on  the  Churches 
of  other  nations.  In  order  to  assert  our  liberty  and  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  delay,  it  wsks  decided  that  the  King 
should  write  to  all  the  Metropolitan  Bishops  in  the  king- 
dom, ordering  them  to  convene  their  suffragans  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  condemnation 
of  M.  de  Cambrai's  book  by  the  Pope.  In  this  way  our 
Bishops  were  supposed  to  examine  the  book  for  themselves, 
and  to  concur  in  the  Pope's  condemnation  as  being  them- 
selves judges  conjointly  with  him.  The  obedience  rendered 
to  the  King's  command  was  the  more  prompt  because  it 
was  felt  that  this  kind  of  assembly  by  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vinces  was  very  Uke  the   old  provincial  CounQUs.     The 
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abandonment  of  these  Councils  was  a  source  of  deep  regret 
to  the  Bishops,  though  they  had  brought  it  upon  them- 
selves, because  they  would  introduce  temporal  matters  into 
them. 

M.  de  Cambrai  submitted  to  this  additional  mortification 
with  the  magnanimity  which  he  had  shown  throughout. 
He  convened  his  suffragans  like  the  other  Metropolitan 
Bishops,  and  found  a  fresh  trial  of  his  patience.  Valbelle, 
Bishop  of  St.  Omer,  a  Proven§al,  eager  to  make  his  fortune, 
was  not  ashamed  to  curry  favour  by  adding  to  the  burdens 
of  the  Archbishop.  He  moved  in  the  Assembly  that  it 
was  not  enough  to  condemn  the  "  Maxims  of  the  Saints," 
it  was  necessary  to  include  in  the  condemnation  all  the 
works  published  by  M.  de  Cambrai  in  defence  of  that  book. 
The  Archbishop  replied  modestly  that,  as  every  one  knew, 
he  had  not  waited  for  that  occasion  to  declare  his  com- 
plete submission  to  the  judgement  passed  on  his  book  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  it  to  matters 
which  had  not  been  under  consideration.  The  Pope  had 
said  nothing  about  his  other  works  ;  and  he  thought  it 
said  to  conform  to  his  judgement  by  condemning  what  he 
best  condemned,  and  imitating  his  silence  as  to  other 
matters 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  this  answer, 
but  it  did  not  satisfy  M.  de  St.  Omer,  who  wanted  to  push 
himself  forward.  He  replied  in  a  long  and  violent  speech, 
to  which  M.  de  Cambrai  listened  without  saying  a  word. 
When  the  Provengal  had  exhausted  himself,  the  Archbishop 
said  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  his  former  reply  ;  it  was  for 
the  other  two  prelates  to  decide,  and  he  declared  before- 
hand that  he  submitted  to  their  judgement,  whatever  it 
might  be.  The  Bishops  of  Arras  and  Tournay  immediately 
gave  their  decision  in  his  favour,  and  imposed  silence,  with 
some  indignation,  on  M.  de  St.  Omer.  The  latter  found 
he  had  made  a  mistake.  Hardly  any  one  approved  of  his 
conduct,  and  when  he  made  his  appearance  at  Court  he 
found  himself  coldly  received  even  by  those  most  opposed 
to  M.  de  Cambrai. 

About  this  time  the  Count  de  Mailly  died,  a  man  who 
seemed,  more  than  any  one  about  the  Court,  to  be  on  the 
high  road  to  fortune.  He  was  the  son  of  old  Mailly  by  the 
Woodcock,  so-called  because  of  her  long  nose,  who  had 
become  the  sole  heiress  of  the  rich  branch  of  Montcarrel, 
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of  the  family  of  Montchi.  He  had  married  Mademoiselle 
de  Saint-Hermine,  a  cousin  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who 
was  appointed  Lady-in- Waiting  to  the  Duchess  of  Chartres, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  MaiUy  was 
a  good-looking  man,  whose  features  expressed  the  audacity 
of  his  disposition.  He  had  been  brought  up  with  Mon- 
seigneur,  and  there  was  no  one  for  whom  that  Prince  showed 
a  warmer  or  more  constant  attachment.  He  had  great 
ability,  the  agreeable  manners  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
much  bravery,  and  an  unbounded  ambition  which  would 
have  carried  him  far,  and  to  which  he  would  have  sacrificed 
everything.  At  an  early  age  he  had  contrived  to  acquire 
the  King's  favour,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  looked  upon 
him  as  her  nephew.  Yet  there  was  nothing  mean  or  servile 
in  his  behaviour  to  any  one,  though  even  Ministers  and 
Generals  foimd  him  a  person  to  be  reckoned  with.  But 
they  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  would  always  take  the 
winning  side,  and  the  road  which  seemed  most  likely  to 
lead  to  his  own  advancement. 

Mailly  was  a  great  friend  of  mine.  We  had  dined  with 
Marshal  de  Lorge,  at  a  great  dinner  which  he  gave  to 
Lord  Jersey  ;  for  he  always  showed  marked  attentions  to 
the  English  Ambassadors  for  the  sake  of  his  brother,  Lord 
Feversham.  After  dinner,  Mailly  and  I  returned  together 
to  Versailles.  My  carriage  broke  down  between  Sevres 
and  ChaviUe,  and  we  decided  to  make  the. rest  of  the  journey 
on  foot ;  but,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances,  he  suddenly 
took  it  into  his  head  to  return  to  Paris.  He  went  through 
the  woods  of  Meudon  to  avoid  observation,  and  also  so  that 
he  might  arrive  in  the  quarter  of  the  Incurables  ;  he  kept 
a  woman  there.  For  my  part,  I  went  on  to  Versailles  by 
Montreml.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  walk  brought  on 
a  fit  of  the  gout,  to  which  he  was  subject ;  but  in  the 
night,  while  with  his  woman,  he  was  suddenly  taken  with 
such  violent  pains  in  the  throat  that  she  thought  he  would 
be  suffocated.  He  only  lived  two  days,  and  could  not 
be  moved  ;  his  wife  hastened  to  him.  As  soon  as  she 
was  a  widow,  Madame  de  Maintenon  went  herself  to  Paris 
and  brought  her  back  in  her  carriage,  in  the  greatest 
affliction.  Mailly  was  not  much  regretted  at  Court  or  in 
Society,  but  he  was  a  great  loss  to  his  family. 

News  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  Count  de  Frontenac  at 
Quebec,  where  he  had  been  Governor-General  for  nearly 
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ten  years.  It  was  his  second  term  of  office  ;  he  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  savages  to  such  a  degree  when  first 
there  that  he  had  been  begged  to  return.  He  continued 
to  be  successful,  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  brother  of  CaiUieres,  who  had  been  his 
second  in  command.  M.  de  Frontenac  was  a  man  of 
abihty  who  had  been  much  in  society,  and  was  completely 
ruined.  His  wife,  who  was  nothing  by  birth,  had  been 
beautiful  and  gallant,  and  hved  in  the  very  best  society. 
She  and  her  friend.  Mademoiselle  d'Outrelaise,  who  lived 
with  her,  were  persons  whose  approval  it  was  desirable  to 
obtain ;  they  were  always  called  the  Divines  ;  I  have 
mentioned  them  before  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
Orondates  given  to  old  ViUars.  An  amiable  man  hte 
M.  de  Frontenac  and  a  woman  of  her  remarkable  character 
were  not  fitted  to  live  together  ;  so  the  husband  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind  to  live  and  die  at  Quebec 
rather  than  starve  here  like  a  mortal  by  the  side  of  a 
Divine. 

The  famous  Racine,  so  well  known  by  his  plays,  died 
about  the  same  time.  Nobody  had  more  abundant  wit,  or 
of  a  more  agreeable  kind.  There  was  nothing  of  the  poet 
about  his  manners  ;  he  was  always  the  modest,  well-bred 
man,  and,  latterly,  the  man  of  virtue.  He  had  many  dis- 
tinguished friends  at  Court,  as  well  as  in  hterary  circles. 
For  the  amusement  of  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  young  ladies  at  St.  Cyr,  he 
wrote  two  masterpieces,  Esther  and  Athalie,  his  task 
being  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  love-story  in  these  plays,  and  that,  being  sacred 
tragedies,  respect  for  Holy  Scripture  would  not  allow  the 
plot  to  be  altered  in  the  smallest  particular.  The  Countess 
d'Ayen  and  Madame  de  Caylus  were  those  who  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  acting  these  pieces  before  the 
King  and  an  extremely  select  audience  in  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  apartments.  Racine  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  King's  reign,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Despreaux,  who  was  his  friend.  This  employ- 
ment, and  the  authorship  of  the  plays  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  were  the  means  of  his  being  admitted  to  some 
degree  of  intimacy  with  the  King.  It  even  happened  that 
sometimes,  when,  as  on  Fridays,  the  King  had  no  Ministers 
to   transact   business   in  Madame   de   Maintenon's   room 
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and  especially  in  bad  weather  in  winter,  they  used  to 
send  for  Racine  to  amuse  them.  Unluckily,  for  him,  he 
was  liable  to  fits  of  absence  of  mind. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  in  Madame  de  Maintenon's  room, 
alone  with  her  and  the  King,  it  happened  that  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  theatres  of  Paris.  The  King 
inquired  about  ftie  plays  and  the  actors,  and  asked  Racine 
how  it  was  that  the  comic  stage,  as  he  was  informed,  had 
fallen  off  so  much  from  what  it  had  been  in  his  recollection. 
Racine  accounted  for  it  in  several  ways,  but  added  that 
in  his  opinion  the  principal  reason  was  that,  for  want  of 
good  new  pieces,  the  actors  played  old  ones,  and  among 
others  those  of  Scarron,  which  were  good  for  nothing  and 
kept  people  away.  At  this  speech  the  poor  widow  blushed, 
not  because  the  literary  reputation  of  her  cripple  was 
attacked,  but  at  hearing  his  name  pronounced  in  the 
presence  of  his  successor.  The  King  looked  embarrassed  ; 
and  the  sudden  sUence  woke  up  the  unfortunate  Racine 
to  a  sense  of  the  blunder  which  his  unlucky  absence  of 
mind  had  led  him  into.  He  was  the  most  embarrassed  of 
the  three,  and  dared  not  raise  his  eyes  or  open  his  mouth.' 
At  last  the  King  said  he  was  going  to  work,  and  sent 
Racine  away.  He  retired  in  despair,  and  went,  as  well 
as  he  could,  to  the  room  of  his  friend,  Cavoye,  to  whom 
he  related  his  misfortune. 

From  that  moment  neither  the  King  nor  Madame  de 
Maintenon  ever  spoke  to  Racine,  or  even  looked  at  him. 
He  was  so  much  grieved  that  he  fell  into  a  decline  and  did 
not  live  two  years  afterwards.  By  his  own  wish  he  was 
buried  at  Port-Royal-des-Champs,  having  been  intimate 
from  his  youth  with  the  illustrious  inmates  of  that  house  ; 
indeed,  his  poetical  career  had  hardly  interrupted  his 
relations  with  them,  though  they  were  far  from  approving 
it.  The  Chevalier  de  Coislin  had  also  been  buried  there. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  how  much  the  King  was  annoyed 
at  these  two  interments  in  that  place. 

The  Duke  de  la  Force,  who  died  at  the  same  time,  was 
not  so  much  missed  as  Racine,  in  spite  of  his  birth  and 
dignity.  He  was  a  very  good,  honourable  man,  but  no- 
thing more.  By  dint  of  banishment,  imprisonment,  and 
1  But  there  is  another  version  of  this  story,  according  to  which  it  was 
Boileau-Despr6aux  who  persisted  in  making  disparaging  remarks  about 
Scarron  ■  while  Racine,  who  was  present,  tried  m  vam  by  signs  to  call 
his  friend's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  putting  his  foot  into  jt. 
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the  forcible  removal  of  his  children,  he  had  been  converted 
to  Catholicism.  The  King  took  care  to  give  him  assist- 
ance, so  that  he  might  die  in  that  faith.  His  wife  had 
at  last  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  England  and  to  have  the 
enjoyment  of  her  fortune.  She  was  much  esteemed  and 
respected  there,  and  was  granted  the  rank  of  Duchess. 
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M.  de  Vend6me — Shocking  murder — A  horrid  little  man  in  high  position 
suspected — Daring  theft  at  Versailles — Story  of  another  singular 
theft  committed  some  years  previoiisly — Strange  story  of  a  black- 
smith— A  new  statue  of  the  King  in  the  Place  VendSme — Heathen 
ceremonies  at  its  unveiling — Death  of  the  Chancellor — Several  com- 
petitors for  the  office — It  is  given  to  Pontchartrain — Character  of 
himself  and  his  wife. 

Notwithstanding  the  peace,  the  Emperor  did  not  trouble 
himseK  about  the  rules  of  politeness  ;  more  than  three 
months  elapsed  before  he  sent  word  to  the  King  of  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  with  the 
second  daughter  of  that  Duchess  of  Hanover  who  was 
so  long  at  Paris,  and  who  had  left,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  on  account  of  her  annoyance  at  the  result  of 
her  quarrel  with  Madame  de  Bouillon.  The  elder  sister 
had  married  the  Duke  of  Modena,  who  had  resigned  his 
Cardinal's  hat  in  order  to  marry  and  have  an  heir.  When 
the  Emperor  at  last  informed  the  King  about  the  marriage, 
he  did  so  by  a  simple  courier,  bearing  a  letter  written  with 
his  own  hand  in  Italian.  He  had  no  Minister  at  our  Court. 
The  Imperial  pride  is  such  that  the  title  of  Majesty  is 
still  refused  to  our  King  in  official  letters,  and,  as  French 
pride  will  not  receive  them  without  that  title,  no  official 
correspondence  takes  place  between  the  two  Courts  ;  but 
the  two  Sovereigns  write  to  each  other  with  their  own 
hands,  with  the  reciprocal  treatment  of  Majesty,  and  per- 
fect equality  in  everything.  Villars  represented  the  King 
at  Vienna,  with  the  character  of  envoy.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  have  an  Ambassador  there,  on  account  of  the 
precedence  claimed  by  French  Ambassadors  over  those 
of  Spain,  which  the  Emperor  did  not  recognise. 

The  King  had  just  paid  the  debts  of  Madame  la  Duchesse, 
which  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  both  gambling  debts  and 
those  to  tradesmen.    He  now  paid  those  of  Monseigneur, 
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amounting  to  50,000  livres  ;  he  also  undertook  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  buildings  at  Meudon,  and  raised  Mon- 
seigneur's  allowance  from  1,500  pistoles  a  month  to  50,000 
crowns.  Pontchartrain,  like  a  skilful  courtier,  used  his 
influence  to  obtain  this  last  favour  for  Monseigneur  without 
his  asking  for  it,  and  thereby  acquired  the  lasting  friend- 
ship of  that  Prince.  He  always  took  great  trouble  to 
anticipate  his  wishes,  and  this  last  present  gave  great 
pleasure  to  a  son  accustomed  to  tremble  before  his  father, 
a  habit  which  the  father  took  care  not  to  discourage. 

M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  always  robbed  by  his  servants, 
and  needy  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  obtained  an  increase  of 
the  salary  of  his  post  to  the  amount  of  42,000  livres,  although 
the  King  had  paid  his  debts  but  a  short  time  before.  The 
King  also  gave  a  pension  of  20,000  livres  to  the  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  but  with  great  secrecy,  which  was  never  violated. 
The  Bishop's  journeys  and  publications  were  expensive  ; 
he  was  afraid  of  leaving  debts  behind  him  after  his  death  ; 
he  therefore  asked  for  an  abbey.  He  had  great  influence 
both  with  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  being  in 
the  secret  of  their  marriage.  The  abbey,  however,  was 
refused  ;  he  had  one  already,  and  the  King  thought  people 
would  draw  unfavourable  comparisons  between  him  and 
M.  de  Cambrai,  who  had  resigned  his  abbey  when  he  became 
Archbishop.  The  pension  was  therefore  given  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

M.  de  Vendome  also  began,  at  last,  to  pay  some  attention 
to  his  affairs  and  to  his  health.  He  was  extremely  rich, 
yet  never  had  a  crown  in  his  pocket.  His  brother,  the 
Grand-Prior,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  trust  which  he 
placed  in  a  certain  Abb6  de  Chaulieu.  M.  de  Vendome's 
attention  had  often  been  called  to  the  manner  in  which 
his  confidence  had  been  abused.  The  King  had  given  him 
advice  on  the  subject  and  begged  him  to  look  after  his 
health,  which  his  debauchery  had  brought  into  a  wretched 
state.  At  last  he  listened  to  advice,  sent  Chemerault  to 
tell  the  Grand-Prior  to  leave  his  affairs  alone  in  future, 
and  dismissed  the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu.  It  was  a  disagreeable 
message  for  the  Grand-Prior,  who  had  spent  his  brother's 
income  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  He  never  forgave  it, 
and,  although  there  was  no  open  rupture,  from  this  time 
may  be  dated  the  cessation  of  their  identity,  for  so  their 
intimacy   might   have   been   called.     Crosat,    one   of   the 
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richest  men  in  Paris,  took  charge  of  M.  de  Vendome's  affairs, 
after  which  he  took  pubhc  leave  of  the  King,  the  Princesses, 
and  everybody,  to  go  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of 
the  doctors,  who  had  already  once  failed  to  cure  him.  It 
was  the  first,  and  the  last,  example  of  such  shamelessness  ; 
and  also,  from  this  time  he  began  to  lose  some  of  his  favour. 

Instead  of  going  to  Anet,  Vendome  went  to  Crosat's 
house  at  CHchy,  to  be  nearer  Paris.  He  spent  three  months 
there  under  the  care  of  the  most  skiKul  doctors ;  but  they 
failed  completely.  He  returned  to  Court  with  a  counten- 
ance completely  altered,  and  an  almost  sUly  expression  ; 
the  King  was  so  shocked  by  it  that  he  begged  the  courtiers 
to  take  no  notice  of  it  for  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of 
M.  de  Vendome.  That  was  certainly  a  great  mark  of 
sympathy.  As  the  departure  of  M.  de  Vendome  on  this 
medical  expedition  had  been  triumphant,  so  was  his  return. 
His  head  had  been  weakened  by  the  remedies  he  had 
swallowed  ;  it  was  now  completely  turned  by  the  King's 
kindness  ;  and  from  that  time  he  was  no  longer  the  same 
man.  He  was  not  satisfied,  however,  with  what  he  saw 
in  his  looking-glass  ;  he  only  stayed  a  few  days,  and  then 
went  off  to  Anet. 

Two  terrible  events  happened  which  gave  rise  to  com- 
ments. Savary  was  found  murdered  in  his  house  at  Paris. 
He  had  only  a  valet  and  a  maid-servant  living  with  him, 
who  were  also  found  murdered  in  different  parts  of  the 
house,  nothing  having  been  stolen.  The  crime  appeared 
to  have  been  committed  by  daylight,  and  writings  which 
were  found  in  the  house  made  it  clear  that  it  was  an  act 
of  revenge.  Savary  was  a  bourgeois  of  Paris  ;  his  brother 
had  been  Bishop  of  Seez,  the  same  who  was  succeeded  by 
d'Aquin.  He  was  well  off,  had  no  profession,  and  led  the 
life  of  an  Epicurean.  He  had  many  friends,  among  them 
some  of  the  highest  rank.  He  had  parties  at  his  house, 
very  small  and  select,  for  all  kinds  of  amusements  ;  and 
politics  were  not  altogether  banished  from  the  conversa- 
tion. The  precise  cause  of  this  murder  was  never  known, 
but  enough  was  discovered  to  make  it  advisable  to  stop 
any  further  inquiries.  It  was  not  doubted  that  the 
crime  had  been  committed  by  the  orders  of  a  very  horrid 
little  man  ' ;  but  he  came  of  a  family  so  honoured  and 
exalted  that  aU  proceedings  were  hastily  dropped,  for  fear 
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the  matter  should  be  brought  home  to  him.  After  the 
first  outburst  of  talk  nobody  ventured  to  say  a  word  about 
this  tragical  affair. 

The  other  occurrence  was  one  on  which  comments  might 
be  made  freely.  We  have  seen  how  the  Abbe  de  Caudelet 
was  prevented  from  becoming  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  how 
the  Abbe  de  la  Chatre  was  convicted  of  being  the  author 
of  the  calumny  against  him.  The  latter  was  driving  in 
a  light  open  carriage  with  Gersault  when  the  horses  ran 
away.  They  both  jumped  out ;  the  Abb6  was  dashed 
against  some  stones,  and  the  wheels  passed  over  his  body. 
He  died  twenty-four  hours  later  witkout  having  recovered 
consciousness.  Gersault  was  very  much  injured,  but 
lived  for  two  months. 

The  Prince  of  Conti's  affairs  at  Neufchatel  were  going  on 
badly.  He  was  lodged  in  the  town  without  any  sort  of 
consideration,  while  Madame  de  Nemours  was  in  the 
chateau  with  all  the  splendour  of  a  recognised  Sovereign, 
and  she  rejoiced  in  making  a  Bourbon  feel  her  authority. 
The  Canton  of  Berne,  as  an  ally  of  Neufchatel,  wished  to 
give  her  armed  assistance,  and  Puysieux,  our  Ambassador 
in  Switzerland,  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  some  strong 
demonstrations  of  feeling.  The  King  felt  the  impropriety 
of  the  Prince  of  Conti  remaining  in  a  place  where  he  was 
treated  with  disrespect ;  he  therefore  ordered  him  to 
return.  The  same  order  was  given  to  the  other  claimants, 
and  also  to  Madame  de  Nemours  herself,  who  did  not  obey 
very  promptly.  The  King,  however,  gave  her  a  poUte 
reception  on  her  return,  having  been  afraid  that  she  would 
assert  her  right  by  force.  He  assured  her  that  he  would 
not  side  with  any  of  the  claimants  ;  and,  in  fact,  throughout 
the  affair  he  gave  the  Prince  of  Conti  no  more  support 
than  was  necessary  to  keep  up  appearances.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Neufchatel  would  not  have  kept  him  away  from 
France  for  ever,  as  the  crown  of  Poland  would  have  done  ; 
therefore  he  had  a  much  stronger  desire  for  it,  and  the 
King  very  much  less. 

A  very  daring  theft  was  committed  in  the  Great  Stables 
at  Versailles  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  June.  All  the 
hammercloths  and  caparisons  of  the  harness  were  carried 
off,  to  the  value  of  more  than  50,000  crowns  ;  the  thieves 
took  their  precautions  so  well  that  in  that  short  night  they 
contrived  to  take  away  their  plunder  without  being  per- 
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ceived  by  any  of  the  numerous  inhabitants,  and  nothing 
was  ever  heard  of  them.  The  Grand  Equerry  and  his  sub- 
ordinates were  furious  ;  men  were  sent  in  pursuit  along  all 
the  roads  ;  Paris  and  Versailles  were  searched  ;  but  all 
in  vain. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  much  more  singular  theft  which 
happened  shortly  before  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  these 
memoirs.  The  great  suite  of  apartments  from  the  gaUery 
to  the  tribune  was  furnished  in  crimson  velvet,  with  gold 
tassels  and  fringes.  One  morning  it  was  discovered  that 
aU  these  fringes  had  been  cut  off,  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  to  happen  in  a  place  so  frequented  in  the  daytime, 
and  so  carefuUy  shut  and  guarded  by  night.  Bontems  was 
in  despair,  and  made  the  most  searching  inquiries,  but 
without  success.  Five  or  six  days  afterwards  I  was  at  the 
King's  supper  ;  there  was  only  d'Aquin,  the  First  Physician, 
between  the  King  and  myself,  and  no  one  between  me 
and  the  table.  Towards  the  entremets  I  saw  a  very  large, 
black-looking  object  in  the  air  over  the  table  ;  I  had  no 
time  to  point  it  out  or  to  see  what  it  was.  It  fell  on  the 
end  of  the  table  just  where  Monsieur  and  Madame  usually 
sat  (but  they  happened  to  be  at  Paris),  that  is,  at  the 
King's  left,  towards  the  end  of  the  table,  with  their  backs 
to  the  windows  which  look  out  on  the  great  courtyard. 
The  weight  of  the  object,  which  fell  with  a  great  noise, 
nearly  broke  the  table,  and  made  all  the  dishes  jump,  but 
without  upsetting  any  of  them.  The  King  haK  turned 
his  head,  and  said,  without  the  slightest  emotion :  "I 
think  that  must  be  my  fringes." 

It  was  a  parcel  wider  than  a  priest's  hat,  with  the  brims 
flattened  out,  and  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf  about  two  feet 
high.  It  had  come  from  some  distance  behind  me,  from 
near  the  door  between  the  two  antechambers,  and  a  httle 
bit  of  fringe  had  dropped  from  it  in  its  flight  on  to  the 
King's  wig,  from  which  Livry,  who  was  standing  on  his 
left,  removed  it.  Livry  went  up  to  the  object  and  found 
that  it  did,  in  fact,  consist  of  the  fringes,  twisted  up  into 
a  parcel.  There  was  a  general  murmur.  Livry  saw  that  a 
note  was  attached  to  the  parcel;  he  took  it  off.  The  King 
held  out  his  hand  and  said  :  "  Let  me  see  it."  Livry, 
very  properly,  would  not ;  but,  stepping  back,  read  it  to 
himself,  then  handed  it  behind  the  King's  back  to  d'Aquin, 
and  I  read  it  with  him.     It  was  written  in  a  disguised 
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hand  like  a  woman's,  and  contained  these  words  :  "  Take 
back  your  fringes,  Bontems ;  they  are  more  trouble  than 
they  are  worth.  My  respects  to  the  King  !  "  It  was 
folded,  but  not  closed.  The  King  again  wished  to  take  it 
from  d'Aquin,  who  drew  back,  smelt  it,  rubbed  it,  turned 
it  over  and  over,  and  finally  showed  it  to  the  King,  without 
allowing  him  to  touch  it.  The  King  told  him  to  read  it 
out  aloud.  "  That  is  a  great  piece  of  insolence  !  "  he  said, 
but  quite  quietly,  and  as  if  speaking  of  some  historical 
event.  The  packet  was  so  heavy  that  Livry  could  hardly 
lift  it  from  the  table.  The  King  never  said  another  word 
on  the  subject ;  and  no  one  else  ventured  to  allude  to  it, 
out  loud  at  least.  The  remainder  of  the  supper  proceeded 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  insolence  of  the  affair,  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  how  the  perpetrator  could  have 
run  such  risks  of  discovery.  How  did  he  contrive  to  throw 
this  large,  heavy  packet  from  such  a  distance,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  such  as  was  always  present  at  the  King's  supper, 
when  it  was  hardly  possible  to  move,  unless  he  had  a 
number  of  accomplices  ?  How,  notwithstanding  these 
accomplices,  could  the  movement  of  the  arm  necessary  for 
so  great  an  effort  escape  observation  among  so  many  eyes  ? 
The  Duke  de  Gesvres  was  on  duty  ;  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  thought  of  shutting  the  doors,  till  some  time  after 
the  King  had  risen  from  table.  As  the  guilty  persons  had 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  which  to  make  their  escape, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  they  were  not  to  be  found.  When 
the  doors  were  shut  only  one  man  was  found  whom  nobody 
knew,  and  he  was  arrested.  He  said  he  was  a  gentleman 
from  Saintonge,  and  known  to  the  Duke  d'Uzes,  Governor 
of  the  Province.  The  Duke  was  at  Versailles,  and  was 
sent  for  just  as  he  was  going  to  bed.  He  came,  recognised 
the  gentleman,  and  made  himself  responsible  for  him ; 
whereupon  the  latter  was  released  with  apologies.  No- 
thing was  ever  discovered  about  the  theft,  nor  about  this 
daring  restitution. 

The  King  always  spent  the  octave  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  at  Versailles,  on  account  of  the  two  pro- 
cessions and  the  Benedictions,  and  always  went  to  Marly 
after  the  last  Benediction  of  the  Host.  He  discovered 
this  year  that  the  Countess  de  Grammont  had  passed  some 
days  of  this  octave  at  Port-Eoyal-des-Champs,  for  which 
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house  she  had  a  strong  feeling  of  attachment,  having  been 
brought  up  there.  .It  was  a  crime  which  in  any  other 
person  would  have  been  unpardonable  ;  but  the  King  had 
a  »trong  personal  friendship  for  her  which  was  very  dis- 
pleasing to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She  had  never  been 
able  to  break  it  off,  however,  and  tolerated  it  because  she 
could  not  help  herself.  She  used  to  let  the  Countess  see 
her  displeasure,  as  far  as  she  dared,  by  making  Ul-tempered 
remarks.  The  Countess,  who  was  very  haughty,  with 
considerable  remains  of  beauty,  and  more  wit  and  grace 
than  any  woman  about  the  Court,  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  them.  She  showed  Madame  de  Maintenon,  by  the  Httle 
trouble  she  took  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  her,  that 
such  attention  as  she  did  pay  her  was  only  out  of  respect 
for  the  King. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  made  the  most  of  this  visit  to 
Port-Royal,  but  she  only  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make 
the  Countess  do  penance  ;  she  could  not  make  her  fall 
into  disgrace.  She  was  always  invited  to  Marly,  and 
everywhere  the  King  went ;  on  this  occasion  she  was  left 
out.  The  news  made  quite  a  sensation.  She  herseK 
laughed  about  it  among  her  own  friends,  but  said  nothing 
openly,  and  went  off  to  Paris.  Two  days  later  she  wrote 
to  the  King  by  her  husband,  who  was  at  Marly  ;  but 
neither  wrote  nor  sent  any  message  to  Madame, de  Main- 
tenon. The  King  told  the  Count  de  Grammont,  who  tried 
to  justify  his  wife,  that  she  must  have  known  what  he 
thought  of  a  house  altogether  given  up  to  the  Jansenists, 
a  sect  he  held  in  abhorrence.  Soon  after  the  return  to 
Versailles  the  Countess  de  Grammont  arrived  and  saw 
the  King  in  private,  in  Madame  de  Maintenon's  room.  He 
scolded  her ;  she  promised  not  to  go  to  Port-Royal  again, 
but  without  recanting  her  opinions  in  the  slightest  degree  ; 
and,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  they 
were  reconciled,  and  on  as  good  terms  as  before. 

The  friends  of  M.  de  Cambrai  had  flattered  themselves 
that  the  Pope,  gratified  by  his  ready  and  complete  sub- 
mission to  a  judgement  which  had  been  given  more  to 
please  the  King  than  for  any  other  reason,  would  reward 
him  with  a  cardinal's  hat ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  some 
probability  of  it.  They  still  maintain  that  the  Pope  wished 
to  do  it,  but  dared  not,  seeing  that,  in  spite  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's submission,  he  was  still  in  deep  disgrace  with  the 
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King.  The  Duke  de  Bethune,  who  came  every  week  to 
Versailles,  used  often  to  dine  with  me  ;  and,  knowing  my 
intimacy  with  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers  and  that  he  was 
safe  with  us,  could  not  refrain  from  talking  to  us  about 
M.  de  Cambrai.  AU  hope  of  the  Cardinalate  being  gone, 
he  went  so  far  one  day  as  to  teU  me  that  he  had  always 
beheved  in  the  infallibiUty  of  the  Pope,  and  had  often 
argued  in  favour  of  it  with  the  Countess  de  Grammont ; 
but  that  he  believed  in  it  no  longer  since  the  condemnation 
of  M.  de  Cambrai.  He  added  that  it  had  been  notoriously 
granted  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  from  political  motives,  to 
a  French  cabal ;  but  that  times  would  change,  and  he 
hoped  the  judgement  would  also  be  changed  and  retracted  ; 
that  there  were  means  to  bring  it  about.  We  laughed, 
and  told  him  that  it  was  something  gained  if  the  judgement 
had  caused  him  to  abandon  the  error  of  Papal  infalhbihty, 
and  had  done  more  to  open  his  eyes  than  the  many  powerful 
arguments  urged  against  this  novel  and  dangerous  doc- 
trine :  the  offspring  of  Roman  pride  and  ambition,  and  of 
the  selfish  schemes  of  those  who  are  striving  to  convert 
it  into  a  pernicious  dogma. 

On  the  12th  of  August  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  was  very 
happily  dehvered  of  a  second  son ;  he  was  called  Marquis 
de  Ruffec,  from  a  fine  property  in  Argoumois  which  my 
mother  bought  with  her  own  money. 

A  singular  event  occurred  about  this  time  which  gave 
rise  to  much  talk.  There  arrived  at  Versailles  a  black- 
smith from  the  little  town  of  Salon  in  Provence,  who  applied 
to  Brissac,  Major  of  the  Bodyguard,  for  permission  to  see 
the  King,  as  he  wished  to  speak  with  him  in  private.  He 
would  not  be  rebuffed  by  the  refusals  which  he  received, 
but  kept  on  persevering  till  the  King  got  to  hear  of  it,  and 
sent  him  word  that  he  did  not  allow  strangers  to  speak 
to  him.  The  blacksmith  still  demanded  an  interview, 
saying  that  he  could  tell  the  King  some  very  secret  things, 
known  to  himself  only,  which  would  convince  him  that  he 
had  a  mission  to  speak  to  him  on  matters  of  importance  ; 
he  begged  that  he  might  at  least  see  a  Minister  of  State. 
Thereupon  the  King  sent  word  to  him  to  go  to  Barbesieux, 
who  had  orders  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  It  was  a  sur- 
prising thing  that  this  blacksmith,  who  had  only  just 
arrived,  and  had  never  before  left  his  trade  or  his  native 
place,  refused  to  see  Barbesieux,  saying  that  he  had  asked 
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to  be  taken  to  a  Minister  of  State,  tliat  Barbesieux  was  not 
one,  and  that  he  would  not  speak  to  any  one  but  a  Minister. 
The  King  then  named  Pomponne,  and  the  blacksmith 
went  to  him  without  making  any  difficulty. 

What  was  known  of  his  story  was  not  much  ;  here  it  is. 
This  man,  returning  late  to  his  home,  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  great  light  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  not  far 
from  Salon.  A  person  dressed  in  white,  beautiful,  fair- 
haired,  and  shining,  appeared  ;  called  him  by  his  name, 
and  spoke  to  him  for  half  an  hour,  telling  him  that  she 
was  the  Queen,  the  late  wife  of  the  King.  She  ordered 
him  to  seek  out  the  King,  and  give  him  the  messages  which 
she  communicated  to  him,  assuring  him  that  God  would 
help  him  on  his  journey  ;  as  a  token,  she  entrusted  him 
with  a  secret  known  to  the  King  only,  one  which  no  one 
else  could  possibly  know.  If  he  could  not  see  the  King, 
he  was  to  ask  for  a  Minister  of  State,  to  be  careful  to  speak 
to  no  one  else,  and  to  keep  certain  things  for  the  ear  of 
the  King  only.  The  blacksmith  promised,  and  the  Queen 
vanished,  leaving  him  in  darkness.  Next  day  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  appearance  was  an  illusion  and  mentioned 
it  to  no  one.  Two  days  afterwards,  at  the  same  place,  he 
saw  the  vision  again,  and  received  the  same  instructions, 
with  reproaches  for  his  want  of  faith,  and  an  order  to  go 
to  the  Intendant  of  the  province,  who  would  provide  him 
with  money  to  take  him  to  Versailles.  This  time  the 
blacksmith  was  convinced,  but  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  tiU  he  had  seen  the  appeajance  a  third  time,  when  he 
heard  such  terrible  threats  that  he  dared  not  disobey. 
He  went  to  Aix  and  saw  the  Intendant,  who,  without  any 
hesitation,  exhorted  him  to  start  on  his  journey,  and 
supplied  him  with  money. 

Nothing  more  of  his  story  ever  transpired.  He  had  three 
long  interviews  with  M.  de  Pomponne,  who  reported  to  the 
King  ;  after  this  the  King  saw  him  twice  in  private,  and 
talked  to  him  each  time  for  more  than  an  hour,  taking 
care  that  no  one  should  overhear  them.  The  day  after 
the  first  of  these  interveiws,  as  the  King  was  going  out 
shooting,  M.  de  Duras,  who  was  on  duty,  and  on  such  a 
footing  with  the  King  that  he  could  say  anything  he 
pleased,  began  to  speak  of  the  blacksmith  in  a  disparaging 
way  ;  and,  quoting  the  vulgar  proverb,  said,  if  that  man 
was  not  mad  the  King  was  not  noble.     On  this  the  King 
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stopped,  a  thing  he  seldom  did  while  walking,  and,  turning 
to  M.  de  Duras,  said :  "  If  that  is  the  case,  I  am  not  noble, 
for  I  have  talked  to  him  a  long  time.  He  spoke  most  sensibly, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is  very  far  from  being  mad  !  " 
These  last  words  were  uttered  with  an  emphatic  gravity 
which  surprised  the  bystanders,  and  made  them  open  their 
eyes  and  ears.  The  King  admitted,  after  the  second  inter- 
view, that  the  man  had  told  him  of  a  thing  which  had 
happened  more  than  twenty  years  before,  known  only  to 
himself,  for  he  was  sure  he  had  never  mentioned  it  to 
any  one  ;  it  was  that  he  had  seen  a  phantom  in  the  forest 
of  Saint-Germain.  The  King  several  times  spoke  favour- 
ably of  the  blacksmith  ;  paid  his  expenses,  gave  him  a 
present  of  money,  and  ordered  the  Intendant  of  Provence 
to  provide  for  him,  and,  without  taking  him  out  of  his  own 
station  in  life,  to  see  that  he  wanted  nothing  for  the  rest 
of  his  days. 

The  blacksmith,  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  weU 
spoken  of  in  his  country,  where  he  had  a  family,  showed 
much  good  sense  and  modesty.  He  would  not  answer  any 
questions,  either  at  Versailles  or  after  he  returned  to  his 
home,  where  he  went  on  working  at  his  trade.  None  of 
the  Ministers  would  ever  say  a  word  on  the  subject.  Their 
most  intimate  friends  tried  over  and  over  again  to  get 
something  out  of  them,  but  they  always  turned  it  off 
with  a  laugh  and  a  joke.  This  happened  to  me  with  M. 
de  Beauvilliers,  and  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  and  I  have 
heard  friends  of  Pomponne  and  Torcy  say  that  they  acted 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  Less  than  this  is  sufficient 
to  make  people  talk,  and  this  matter  was  much  talked 
about  accordingly,  but  nothing  was  found  out ;  and  no 
subsequent  events  ever  threw  any  more  light  on  this 
mysterious  occurrence.  Some  clever  investigators,  how- 
ever, did  convince  themselves,  and  tried  to  convince  others, 
that  it  was  a  daring  deception  of  which  the  worthy  black- 
smith was  the  first  dupe. 

There  was  at  Marseilles  a  certain  Madame  Arnoul,  whose 
Hfe  had  been  a  romance.  She  had  been  the  object  of  the 
most  ardent  passions,  and  had  governed  the  most  important 
personages  in  the  places  where  she  happened  to  be.  When 
an  old  woman,  poor,  and  ugly  as  sin,  she  had  induced 
M.  Arnoul,  Intendant  of  Marine  at  Marseilles,  to  marry 
her.     By  her  cleverness  and  manoeuvring  she  made  herself 
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liked  and  feared  wherever  she  went,  so  that  many  people 
looked  upon  her  as  a  witch.  She  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  while  she  was  still  Madame 
Soarron,  and  a  secret  correspondence  had  been  kept  up 
between  them.  These  two  points  are  true  ;  a  third  asser- 
tion, which  I  do  not  by  any  means  guarantee,  is  that  the 
visions  and  the  message  to  the  King  were  the  effect  of  a 
conjuring- trick  arranged  by  this  v/oman,  and  that  the 
message  which  the  blacksmith  of  Salon  was  charged  to 
deliver  was  simply  to  induce  the  King  to  declare  Madame 
de  Maintenon  Queen.  The  blacksmith  never  mentioned 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  did  not  see  her.  Nothing  more 
was  ever  discovered. 

The  dispute  between  M.  de  Bouillon  and  hia  son  made  a 
great  noise.  The  King  did  with  regard  to  it  a  thing  which 
he  never  did  before  or  since.  He  declared  himself  favour- 
able to  M.  de  Bouillon,  and  sent  word  to  Maboul,  maitre 
des  requetes,  by  Pontchartrain,  to  give  judgement  without 
delay.  He  told  the  Duke  d'Albret  that  he  only  wished  for 
justice  to  be  done  between  him  and  his  father,  but  that  he 
wished  to  cut  short  the  proceedings  in  the  law-courts,  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  father,  who  was  one  of  his 
oldest  servants,  and  had  always  served  him  well.  After 
such  a  declaration  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  judges  were 
at  the  service  of  M.  de  Bouillon,  and  that  society  was  also 
on  his  side.  The  Duke  d'Albret  did  not  venture  to  show 
himself  for  a  long  time. 

The  Marquis  de  Mirepoix  died  about  this  time.  He  was 
in  the  Black  Musketeers — not  a  very  dignified  position  for 
a  man  of  his  birth ;  but  he  was  badly  off.  He  left  no  chil- 
dren by  his  wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duchess  de  la 
Ferte.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  man  of  honour  and 
courage.  I  had  been  almost  brought  up  with  his  brother, 
who  was  much  younger  than  himself.  The  Marechale  de 
Dutas  had  taken  him  into  her  family  as  her  own  son,  and 
brought  him  up  with  her  eldest  son.  We  saw  each  other 
almost  every  day  ;  afterwards  I  lost  sight  of  them.  The 
Duke  de  Duras,  who  was  years  older  than  myself,  went 
into  the  world  and  shot  ahead  of  me.  The  other  fell  in 
love  with  the  servant  at  a  pubhc-house  in  Alsace,  and  buried 
himself  with  her  so  completely  that  no  one  saw  him  after- 
wards. His  son  by  this  marriage  is  the  present  Marquis 
de  Mirepoix, 
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The  Duchess  de  Mazarin  also  ended  her  strange  career 
m  England,  where  she  had  been  living  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  Her  life  made  so  much  stir  in  the 
world  that  I  need  not  speak  of  it.  Unfortunately  for  her, 
she  died  as  she  had  lived  ;  and  she  was  regretted  by  no- 
body except  St.  Evremont,  so  well  known  by  his  books  and 
his  adventures.  Madame  de  Bouillon  and  other  near 
relations  of  Madame  de  Mazarin  set  out  to  visit  her ;  but, 
on  arriving  at  Dover,  found  that  she  was  already  dead,  and 
came  back.  The  Duke  de  Mazarin,  though  he  had  been 
long  separated  from  her,  had  her  body  brought  back  and 
carried  it  about  with  him  for  nearly  a  year,  from  one  of  his 
country  places  to  another.  For  some  time  he  deposited 
it  at  Notre-Dame-de-Liesse,  where  the  good  people  used  to 
pray  to  her  as-  a  saint.  At  last  he  had  it  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  famous  uncle,  in  the  Church  of  the  College  of  the 
Four  Nations  at  Paris. 

The  King  granted  some  fresh  distinctions  to  his  bastards  ; 
he  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  Duke 
du  Maine,  as  Grand-Master  of  the  Artillery,  had  taken  his 
seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  ;  the  seat  occupied  by 
former  Grand  Masters  had  been  just  above  the  Doyen. 
The  King  wished  the  Duke  du  Maine  to  take  a  higher 
one,  between  the  First  and  Second  Presidents  ;  and  it  was 
so  arranged.  The  King  also  allowed  the  two  Maids  of 
Honour  of  the  Princess  of  Conti  to  eat  at  the  table  of  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  an  honour  which  had  never  been 
accorded  to  the  Maids  of  Honour  of  any  Princess  of  the 
Blood.  The  King  granted  this  distinction  to  his  natural 
daughters,  but  continued  to  refuse  it  to  the  other  Prin- 
cesses. 

As  he  was  granting  these  exclusive  privileges  to  the  issue 
of  his  person,  it  seemed  only  right  that  some  fresh  honours 
should  be  paid  to  himself.  But  nothing  new  could  be 
devised,  everything  had  been  done  already  ;  so  the  cere- 
monies at  the  unveiling  of  his  statue  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
on  the  13th  of  August,  were  merely  a  repetition  of  what 
had  formerly  been  done  for  the  statue  in  the  Place  des 
Victoires.  The  Duke  de  Gesvres,  Governor  of  Paris,  on 
horseback  at  the  head  of  the  City  Council,  made  the  marches 
past,  the  bows,  and  other  ceremonies  imitated  from  the 
ceremony  of  consecrating  the  statues  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors.    It  is  true  that  there  were  neither  incense  nor 
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sacrifices  ;  some  little  concession  had  to  be  made  to  the 
title  of  Most  Christian  King.  About  the  same  time  the 
Duke  de  la  Feuillade,  who  was  on  bad  terms  with  the 
King,  grew  weary  of  the  expense  of  keeping  the  cressets 
burning  round  the  statue  in  the  Place  des  Victoires,  a 
burden  imposed  on  him  by  the  will  of  his  father,  who  had 
set  up  the  statue  ;  and  the  King  was  kind  enough  to  re- 
lieve him  of  it. 

M.  Boucherat,  Chancellor  of  France  and  Keeper  of  the 
Seals,  died  at  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  September.  M.  d'Harlay 
and  M.  de  Fourcy,  his  sons-m-law,  carried  the  seals  to  the 
King,  who  took  them  with  him  next  day  to  Fontainebleau. 
The  Chancellor  was  eighty-four  years  old  when  he  died. 
He  had  been  infirm  for  a  long  time,  and  M.  and  Madame 
d'Harlay,  who  lived  with  him,  transacted  aU  his  business 
and  made  him  do  what  they  pleased.  They  were  assisted 
by  his  secretaries,  especially  the  chief  secretary,  Boucher, 
who  did  not  forget  his  own  interests.  The  persons  con- 
sidered most  likely  to  succeed  him  were  M.  de  Pontchartrain, 
the  First-President,  MM.  Courtin,  Daguesseau,  Pomereu, 
and  La  Reynie,  aU  Conseillers  d'Etat ;  the  first  two  were 
also  members  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Finance.  MM.  de 
Caumartin  and  Voysin  were  also  spoken  of. 

The  First-President,  as  we  have  seen,  had  twice  been 
promised  the  Chancellorship  ;  the  first  time  when  he  devised 
the  legitimation  of  the  Chevalier  de  LongueviUe  without 
naming  the  mother,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
legitimation  of  the  children  of  Madame  de  Montespan ; 
the  second  time  when  he  invented  for  the  same  children 
the  intermediate  rank  above  the  Peers,  and  below,  but 
nearly  approaching  to,  that  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood ; 
but  the  affair  of  M.  de  Luxembourg,  which  caused  an 
irreparable  breach  between  him  and  the  Dukes,  and  made 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  his  enemy,  rendered  these  promises 
of  no  avail.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  knew  why  the 
King  had  given  them,  made  it  his  busmess  to  ruin  him  in 
the  King's  estimation,  and  gave  him  so  many  sly  cuts  that 
he  succeeded  perfectly.  We  aU,  without  any  disguise,  did 
what  we  could  to  injure  him,  and  made  a  point  of  showing 
our  dehght  when  we  saw  him  foiled  in  his  great  ambition. 
His  vexation  was  such  that  he  became  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  ever,  and  he  often  exclaimed,  with  irre- 
pressible bitterness,  that  he  would  be  left  to  die  in  the  dust 
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ol  the  law-courts.  His  weakness  was  such  that,  six  weeks 
afterwards,  he  could  not  help  complaining  to  the  King  at 
Fontainebleau,  where  he  played  the  valet  with  his  usual 
suppleness.  The  King  put  him  off  with  kind  words,  and 
appointed  him  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  means  of 
reducing  the  price  of  wheat  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  where 
it  had  become  very  dear  ;  and  the  Provost  of  the  merchants 
and  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  received  orders  to  do  nothing 
without  his  permission.  He  pretended  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  King's  fine  speeches,  and  this  grain  of  millet  which  had 
been  thrown  to  him,  but  was  none  the  less  furious.  His 
health  and  his  head  became  enfeebled  ;  he  had  to  resign  his 
office,  and,  after  exciting  many  hatreds,  finally  fell  into 
contempt. 

M.  Courtin,  Doyen  of  the  Council,  was  unfitted  for  the 
Chancellorship  by  his  age,  ill-health,  and  the  bad  state  of 
his  eyes,  excuses  which  he  had  already  pleaded  when  he 
declined  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  Ryswick. 

M.  Daguesseau  had  great  abiUty,  with  a  modesty  which 
recalled  the  magistrates  of  the  old  school.  His  judgements 
were  correct  and  concise  when  he  had  once  made  up  his 
mind  ;  but  he  was  at  times  rather  too  slow,  owing  to  his 
distrust  of  himself  and  his  fear  of  doing  an  injustice.  He 
was  capable  of  friendship  to  a  certain  extent,  and  absolutely 
incapable  of  hatred  ;  an  indefatigable  worker,  exact  in 
everything,  he  never  wasted  a  moment.  His  piety  was  solid 
and  uniform  throughout  his  life  ;  and  he  gave  himself  up 
so  completely  to  his  duties  that  he  thought  of  nothing 
else,  and  had  never  mixed  in  society  at  any  time.  So 
many  talents  and  good  qualities  had  gained  for  him  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  pubhc,  and  the  King  highly 
esteemed  him  ;  but  he  had  had  a  daughter  in  the  convent 
of  the  "  FiUes  de  I'Enfance,"  that  institution,  founded  by 
Madame  de  Mondonville,  which  the  Jesuits  had  so  strange- 
ly contrived  to  destroy.  He  and  his  wife,  who  had  as 
much  virtue  as  himseK,  and  even  more  ability,  but  whose 
manners  were  not  so  amiable  as  his,  were  suspected  of 
Jansenism.  With  such  a  drawback  it  was  wonderful  that 
his  virtues  and  talents  should  have  enabled  him  to  go  as 
far  as  he  had  done  without  external  assistance  ;  it  would 
have  been  nothing  short  of  miraculous  if  they  had  raised 
him  stUl  higher. 

Pomereu  was  a  very  brilhant  man,   of  great  capacity 
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and  sparkling  wit.  He  had  been  the  first  Intendant  of 
Brittany,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  he  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation.  But  he  was  flighty  ;  there  were  even  short 
intervals  when  his  mind  was  slightly  deranged,  and  no  one 
saw  him.  He  was,  however,  a  very  superior  man,  of  strong 
character,  and  deservedly  had  many  friends.  He  had  been 
a  great  friend  of  my  father's,  and  mine  afterwards. 

La  Reynie,  worn  out  by  age  and  work,  was  the  man  who 
first  raised  the  office  of  Lieutenant  of  Police  to  the  respect- 
able and  important  position  which  it  has  since  held ;  but, 
overwhelmed  by  the  details  of  an  inquisition  which  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  but  has  been  carried  further  and  further 
since  his  time,  he  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  undertake 
higher  and  more  extensive  duties.  His  ability,  wisdom, 
and  probity  made  it  a  matter  for  regret  that  he  should 
have  overshot,  so  to  speak,  the  chief  prize  of  his  profession. 

Caumartin,  first  cousin  and  confidential  friend  of  Pont- 
chartrain,  as  I  have  mentioned  when  speaking  of  his 
brother's  affair  with  the  Bishop  of  Noyon,  had  many 
friends  in  high  places  ;  but  his  apparent  insolence  repelled 
most  people,  though  in  reahty  it  was  only  his  manner. 
He  had  been  accused  of  hoarding  grain  in  a  time  of  scarcity, 
and  this,  combined  with  other  matters  in  which  he  cleared 
himself  satisfactorily,  had  left  a  prejudice  against  him 
in  the  mind  of  the  King  ;  he  could  never  overcome  it  so 
far  as  to  be  admitted  to  any  office.  It  was  the  fashion, 
during  the  sojourns  of  the  Court  at  Fontainebleau,  to  go 
to  visit  him  at  Saint-Ange,  about  four  leagues  distant, 
where  he  had  a  very  nice  place.  The  King,  notwithstand- 
ing his  habitual  self-control,  could  not  help  showing  by  a 
word  or  two  now  and  then  that  this  fashion  was  not  pleasing 
to  him. 

Voysin  and  his  wife  both  stood  high  in  the  favour  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  since  she  had  lodged  at  their  house 
during  the  King's  visits  to  Flanders,  where  Voysin  was 
Intendant.  He  was  not  nearly  ripe,  however,  for  such  an 
office  as  that  of  Chancellor. 

PeUetier  de  Sousi,  Conseiller  d'fitat,  had  a  fixed  hour 
for  transacting  business  with  the  King  once  a  week,  which 
made  him  a  sort  of  pinchbeck  Minister,  gave  him  the  privi- 
lege of  passing  the  night  occasionally  at  Marly,  and  the 
distinction  of  appearing  Uke  other  Ministers  with  a  stick 
in  his  hand  and  without  a  cloak.     The  King  considered 
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that  he  was  well  enough  where  he  was,  and  never  thought 
of  him  for  the  Chancellorship. 

There  were  no  others  with  any  sort  of  claim  to  the  Seals. 
The  First-President,  Pontchartrain's  only  real  rival,  being 
excluded,  the  King's  choice  was  soon  made.  He  had 
always  liked  Pontchartrain,  even  in  times  when  his  favour 
seemed  to  be  under  a  cloud  ;  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
approved  of  the  appointment. 

M.  de  Pontchartrain  was  the  grandson  of  the  first  Ph^ly- 
peaux,  appointed  Secretary  of  State  three  weeks  before 
the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  He  died  in  1621  ;  and  his 
son  succeeded  to  his  office,  but  as  he  was  only  eight  years 
old,  d'Herbault,  his  father's  elder  brother,  acted  as  his 
deputy,  and  afterwards  contrived  to  oust  his  nephew  and 
obtain  the  office  for  himseK.  La  VrUliere,  his  son,  had  it 
after  him,  and  it  has  gone  from  father  to  son  in  their  family 
ever  since.  The  despoiled  nephew  became  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Accounts  at  Paris,  and  died  holding  that 
office  in  1685.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  who  tried  M. 
Fouquet.  His  uprightness  was  proof  against  the  caresses 
and  the  threats  of  Colbert,  Le  TeUier,  and  Louvois,  who 
had  combined  together  to  ruin  the  Superintendent.  He 
refused  to  vote  for  condemning  him  to  death,  and  by  this 
magnanimous  action  wrecked  his  own  prospects  irre- 
trievably. He  was  poor  ;  his  great  wish  was  to  be  allowed 
to  resign  his  office  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Pontchartrain 
now  in  question.  The  Ministers  took  their  revenge,  and 
were  inexorable  :  he  could  obtain  nothing,  and  the  son 
remained  for  eighteen  years  a  simple  conseiller  des  requites 
in  the  law-courts,  without  hopes  of  anything  better.  I 
have  often  heard  him  speak  of  it,  and  say  how  much 
grieved  he  had  been  by  his  exclusion  from  his  father's 
office.  He  and  his  wife  Uved  with  the  father,  having  one 
carriage  between  them,  an  office  which  one  entered  direct 
from  the  top  of  the  steps,  without  any  antechamber,  and 
sleeping-rooms  on  the  second  floor.  Pontchartrain's  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Talon,  Advocate-General 
in  the  Parhament,  who  left  those  scarce  and  curious  memoirs 
of  the  troubles  during  the  King's  minority,  written  almost 
in  the  form  of  a  diary. 

Although  a  simple  lawyer,  Pontchartrain  was  by  nature 
gallant,  and  possessed  a  more  vivacious  and  captivating 
wit  than  any  one  I  have  known,  except  perhaps  M.  de  la 
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Trappe.  He  distinguislied  himself  in  such  society  as  was 
within  his  reach,  and  still  more  by  his  capacity  and  industry 
in  the  courts  of  law.  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  his 
dream  for  his  old  age  was  to  obtain  a  place  as  Counsellor 
of  Honour  in  the  Parliament,  and  to  have  a  house  in  the 
cloister  of  Notre-Dame.  He  lived  in  this  way  till  1677, 
when  the  office  of  First-President  of  the  Parhament '  of 
Rennes  became  vacant,  and  remained  so  for  some  time, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  filling  it.  M.  Colbert  was  anxious 
to  make  a  good  appointment,  and  especially  to  find  a  man 
from  whom  he  could  obtain  good  reports  of  the  commercial 
affairs  of  that  maritime  province.  He  consulted  his  most 
intimate  advisers,  among  whom  was  Hotman,  who  had 
married  his  cousin,  and  he  recommended  Pontchartrain, 
although  he  knew  Colbert's  aversion  to  his  father  and  to 
the  whole  family  ;  he  spoke  so  highly  of  him  that  he 
obtained  the  appointment.  So  it  was  Colbert,  the  enemy 
of  the  elder  Pontchartrain,  who  took  his  son  out  of  the 
mire  in  this  way,  rather  against  his  inclination.  Hotman 
had  every  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  recom- 
mendation. Pontchartrain  put  the  Parhament  and  courts 
of  justice  in  Brittany  on  quite  a  new  footing,  exercised  aU 
the  functions  of  an  Intendant  in  that  province  which  had 
never  yet  tolerated  such  an  official,  set  everything  in  good 
order,  and  was  universally  popular.  He  had  some  serious 
disputes  with  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  who  had  previously 
governed  Brittany  without  interference,  having  acquired 
unUmited  influence  over  the  Estates  of  the  province. 

In  1687  M.  Pelletier,  Controller-General  of  Finance,  took 
Pontchartrain  away  from  Brittany  to  fill  the  post  of  In- 
tendant of  France,  in  which  position  he  was  virtually 
Controller-General  and  did  everything.  M.  Pelletier  re- 
signed his  laborious  office  in  1689,  and  caused  Pontchar- 
train to  be  nominated  to  it.  Pontchartrain  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  accept  it,  and,  instead  of  being  grateful 
to  Pelletier  for  his  great  promotion,  he  was  very  angry  with 
him,  told  him  so,  and  never  forgave  him.  His  reluctance 
to  accept  an  office  which  had  so  many  attractions  for  others, 
and  was  the  high-road  to  power,  riches,  and  favour  was  no 
doubt  estimable  ;  but  I  must  admit  that  he  was  to  blame 
for  not  recognising  that  the  probity  and  friendship  of 
Pelletier  had  raised  him  to  a  high  position  to  the  detriment 
of  his  own  brother. 
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A  year  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Seignelay,  he  reached 
the  height  of  his  ambition,  being  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  with  the  department  of  Marine,  and  that  of  the  King's 
household.  He  then  begged  to  be  relieved  of  the  finances  ; 
but  he  had  only  lately  become  the  real  chief  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  war  had  just  broken  out.  Like  a  clever  man, 
he  had  made  himself  agreeable  to  M.  de  Louvois,  who 
would  not  hear  of  any  one  else  to  manage  the  finances, 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  liked  both  himseK  and 
his  wife,  was  still  more  averse  to  a  change.  The  Con- 
troller-General was  the  Minister  whom  she  courted  more 
than  any  of  them.  She  required  his  assistance  in  many 
speculations  in  which  she  was  interested,  and  he  could  be 
of  use  to  her  in  facihtating  or  preventing  the  access  of 
persons  to  the  King,  and  in  bringing  things  under  his  notice 
or  not  as  she  pleased.  Nobody  could  be  better  fitted  to 
arrange  such  things  to  her  liking  than  Pontchartrain. 

In  person  he  was  very  small  and  thin,  but  weU-pro- 
portioned ;  his  countenance  sparkled  with  wit  and  anima- 
tion, and  he  did  not  belie  his  looks.  No  one  was  ever 
quicker  of  apprehension,  or  had  a  Ughter  or  more  agreeable 
style  of  conversation  ;  he  was  unsurpassed  in  the  readiness 
and  accuracy  of  his  repartees,  in  the  quickness  and  thor- 
oughness of  his  work,  in  his  rapid  insight  into  character, 
and  the  cleverness  with  which  he  could  bring  men  round 
to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  With  these  qualities  he  com- 
bined an  enlightened  simplicity  and  a  light-hearted  gaiety 
far  removed  from  folly,  which  made  him  charming,  in 
serious  matters  as  well  as  in  trifles.  His  neatness  was 
remarkable,  and  he  carried  it  into  everything  ;  and,  with 
aU  his  inclination  to  gallantry,  which  he  never  lost,  he 
retained  a  spirit  of  piety  and  goodness. 

I  will  add  that,  both  before  and  after  his  management  of 
the  finances,  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  equity  ;  and 
even  while  he  held  that  office  he  retained  as  much  as  was 
compatible  with  it.  He  himself  confessed  how  difficult 
it  was  to  act  justly  in  that  position  ;  and  this  it  was  which 
made  the  office  so  painful  to  him.  He  would  often  speak 
of  it  with  bitterness  to  persons  who  came  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  him.  He  often  wished  to  resign  his  office, 
and  his  wife  only  contrived  to  prevent  it  by  inducing  him 
to  put  off  his  resignation,  sometimes  for  two  days,  some- 
times for  four,  sometimes  for  a  week. 
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Madame  de  Pontchartrain  was  a  woman  of  sense  and 
virtue,  with  nothing  of  the  bourgeoise  about  her  except  her 
face.  Her  conduct  had  been  uniformly  wise,  prudent,  and 
consistent.  She  was  very  hberal,  and  showed  great  taste 
in  the  presents  she  made,  as  well  as  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  festivities  ;  she  w4s  generous  and  magnificent  in 
her  expenditure,  and  yet  a  good  manager,  and  admirably 
methodical.  What  is  surprising  is  that  no  one  knew  the 
Court  or  its  inhabitants  better  than  she  did ;  and  she 
resembled  her  husband  in  the  grace  and  pleasantness  of 
her  wit.  By  her  conduct  and  advice  she  was  of  very  great 
service  to  him  ;  he  had  sense  enough  to  know  it  and  profit 
by  it ;  their  union  was  always  perfect.  Her  constant  and 
growing  piety  led  her  to  apply  herself  to  reading  and  prayer 
and  to  good  works  of  all  kinds,  which  caused  her  to  be 
regarded  as  the  mother  of  the  poor  ;  yet  she  was  always 
lively  and  good  company.  The  sums  which  they  gave 
away  to  the  poor  are  incredible.  Madame  de  Pontchartrain 
always  had  her  eyes  and  haiads  open  to  their  wants.  She 
was  perpetually  on  the  watch  for  poor  persons  ashamed  to 
beg,  gentlemen  and  young  ladies  reduced  to  want,  or  girls 
in  dangerous  positions  ;  she  tried  to  take  them  out  of  peril 
and  distress,  giving  pensions  to  some,  finding  husba^nds 
or  situations  for  others  ;  and  all  with  the  greatest  secrecy. 
Besides  giving  fixed  contributions  of  a  large  amount  to 
the  poor  of  their  parish,  they  were  ingenious  in  discerning 
ways  of  making  themselves  useful  in  aU  places  ;  and  she 
employed  her  natural  tact  and  delicacy  in  helping  persons 
who  concealed  their  distress,  seeming  to  be  herself  unaware 
of  it.  She  was  a  stout  woman,  very  ugly,  and  her  ugliness 
was  of  a  coarse  and  disagreeable  type.  Her  temper  was 
not  very  good  ;   she  did  her  best  to  control  it. 

For  a  long  time  they  were  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  but  by  degrees  a  coolness  sprang 
up  between  her  and  Pontchartrain,  who  was  not  quite 
so  pliable  as  she  wished.  His  wife,  whom  she  had  always 
liked,  tried  to  make  him  more  complaisant,  and  for  her 
sake  Madame  de  Maintenon  put  up  with  refusals  from 
him  which  she  would  not  have  tolerated  in  another;  but 
offences  accumulated,  till  at  last  she  was  delighted  to  get 
rid  of  him  in  an  honourable  way  when  he  accepted  the  Seals. 

Though  Pontchartrain  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Parliament  he  had  anything  but  a  slavish  respect  for  its 
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maxims  ;  he  had,  however,  imbibed  its  excellent  principles 
with  regard  to  the  relations  between  France  and  Rome. 
Questions  involving  these  principles  often  came  up  for 
discussion  in  the  Council  under  various  disguises,  and  he 
never  failed  to  detect  them,  however  well  concealed  they 
might  be.  His  quickness  of  apprehension  and  his  easy  and 
forcible  manner  of  expressing  himself  used  often  to  give 
offence  to  the  Duke  de  BeauviUiers,  whose  intellect  and 
conscience  were  at  variance  on  this  subject ;  in  theory  he 
was  in  favour  of  French  maxims,  but  when  it  came  to 
details  he  always  sided  with  Rome.  This  caused  much 
bitterness  between  them,  which  on  the  part  of  Pontchar- 
train  was  sometimes  carried  to  unbecoming  lengths.  He 
carried  heavier  metal  than  the  Duke,  and  never  spared 
him  on  these  occasions  ;  so  that  they  were  at  enmity,  so 
far  as  two  good  men  could  be  so. 

The  day  on  which  Boucherat  died,  Pontchartrain  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  Council ;  the  King  stopped  him  and 
said  :  "  Would  you  like  to  be  Chancellor  of  France  ?  " 
"  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  implored  you  more  than  once 
to  relieve  me  of  the  finances,  and  allow  me  to  remain 
simply  in  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  ;  you  may 
suppose  how  gladly  I  should  exchange  them  for  the  highest 
post  which  it  is  possible  for  me  to  reach."  "  Well,"  said 
the  King,  "  do  not  mention  it  to  any  one  ;  but,  if  the  Chan- 
cellor dies,  and  he  may  be  dead  at  this  moment,  I  will 
make  you  Chancellor ;  and  your  son  shall  have  the  full 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  State.  For  this  visit,  you  wUl 
keep  your  old  apartments  at  Fontainebleau,  for,  knowing 
that  the  Chancellor  would  not  use  his,  I  gave  them  away, 
and  there  would  be  a  difficulty  about  finding  fresh  lodgings 
for  the  people  I  gave  them  to."  Pontchartrain  embraced 
the  King's  knees,  took  the  opportunity  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  keep  his  rooms  in  the  chateau  of  Versailles,  and 
withdrew  in  the  greatest  joy  he  had  ever  experienced — not 
so  much  at  becoming  Chancellor  as  at  being  delivered  from 
the  burden  of  the  finances,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
peace,  was  becoming  more  intolerable  to  hdm  every  day. 
Three  days  later,  at  Fontainebleau,  his  appointment  was 
given  out.  It  had  been  generally  expected,  and  caused  no 
surprise.  The  attention  of  the  pubhc  was  now  turned  to 
the  question  of  who  would  take  his  place  as  Controller- 
General  ;    and  it  was  soon  decided. 
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Chamillart  appointed  Controller-General — His  character — SkiU  at 
billiards — Hia  relations  useless  to  him — He  keeps  his  word  honour- 
ably to  Preux — Generous  conduct  to  an  unsuccessful  Ktigaut — 
ViUaoerf — His  quaint  answer  to  the  King — Death  of  Madame  de 
Fiesque  of  Pomponne — Character  of  the  latter — A  strange  selection 
of  attendants  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Saumery,  Chevemy. 

The  same  evening,  after  his  supper,  the  King  told  Mon- 
seigneur  and  Monsieur  that  he  had  given  Chamillart  the 
office  of  ControUer-General  of  Finance.  The  announce- 
ment was  heard  by  those  who  had  been  present  at  the 
supper,  and  the  news  soon  spread  to  the  whole  Court. 

Chamillart  was  a  taU  man,  with  a  rather  silly  strut  as 
he  walked.  His  open  face  was  expressive  only  of  kindness 
and  gentleness  ;  and  indeed  he  had  no  other  quahties  for 
it  to  express.  His  father,  Intendant  of  Caen,  had  died 
in  1675.  The  foUowiug  year  the  son  became  an  advocate 
in  the  Parliament.  He  was  prudent  and  industrious,  though 
with  little  ability  ;  and  fond  of  good  company  ;  an  agree- 
able, and  a  highly  honourable  man.  He  was  fond  of 
play,  but  only  of  games  of  skill,  and  he  played  aU  games 
well ;  this  brought  him  a  little  into  a  class  of  society 
superior  to  that  of  legal  circles.  But  what  made  his  fortune 
was  his  skiU  at  billiards.  The  King  was  very  fond  of 
that  game,  a  taste  which  he  long  retained,  and  used  to  play 
almost  every  evening  in  winter  with  M.  de  Vendome  and 
the  Grand  Equerry ;  sometimes  with  Marshal  de  ViUeroy, 
or  with  the  Duke  de  Grammont.  They  heard  of  Chamil- 
lart's  skill,  and  played  with  him  at  Paris  to  see  what  he 
could  do.  They  were  so  well  satisfied  that  they  told  the 
King  about  him  ;  and  he  ordered  the  Grand  Equerry  to 
bring  bitn  the  first  time  he  went  to  Paris.    He  came,  and 
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the  King  found  that  his  skill  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
M.  de  Vendome  and  the  Grand  Equerry  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  him,  and  so  arranged  that  he  should  be  admitted  once 
for  all  to  the  King's  billiard-matches,  where  he  was  the 
best  player  of  them  all.  He  behaved  so  well  and  modestly 
that  the  King  was  pleased  with  him,  and  even  the  courtiers 
took  him  under  their  protection,  iastead  of  making  fun 
of  him,  as  they  generally  do  of  a  new-comer  from  town. 

In  spite  of  his  frequent  trips  to  Versailles,  where  he  never 
stayed  the  night,  he  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at 
the  law-courts.  That  gained  him  the  good- will  of  his 
colleagues.  They  were  gratified  by  his  not  giving  himself 
the  airs  too  frequently  assumed  by  people  who  have  been 
treated  with  distinction ;  it  was  also  a  merit  in  the  eyes 
of  the  King.  In  1686,  by  the  King's  desire,  he  was  ap- 
pointed maitre  des  requites,  so  that  he  might  have  more 
leisure,  and  also  to  give  him  some  claim  to  promotion ;  at 
the  same  time  the  King  gave  him  a  lodging  in  the  chateau 
of  Versailles,  an  honour  quite  unprecedented  for  a  man 
of  his  class. 

In  1689  a  post  of  Intendant  of  Finance  became  vacant, 
and  Chamillart  was  appointed  to  it.  He  retained  it  for 
ten  years,  always  on  the  same  footing  with  the  King, 
although  the  game  of  billiards  had  gone  out  of  fashion.  He 
ingratiated  himself  so  much  with  Madame  de  Maintenon 
that  she  appointed  him  to  superintend  the  temporal  affairs 
of  St.  Cyr — an  office  which  brought  him  into  continual 
contact  with  her.  He  had  many  friends  at  Court.  The 
Duke  de  Chevreuse  had  a  property  which  extended  nearly 
to  Versailles,  and  there  were  several  exchanges  of  land 
between  him  and  the  establishment  of  St.  Cyr.  This  gave 
frequent  opportunities  to  Chamillart  of  working  with  him, 
and  was  the  beginning  of  a  close  friendship  between  him 
and  the  Dukes  de  Chevreuse  and  de  Beauvilliers,  which 
lasted  all  their  lives.  With  the  support  of  so  many  influ- 
ential persons,  and  especially  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
the  selection  of  Chamillart  for  the  office  of  Controller- 
General  was  not  for  a  moment  in  doubt,  and  the  King 
congratulated  himseK  upon  it  openly. 

He  exercised  his  functions  with  a  patience,  mildness, 
and  affability  previously  quite  unknown  in  that  depart- 
ment ;  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  had  to  do  business 
with  him.     He  never  lost  his  temper  when  teased  by  the 
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most  absurd  proposals,  or  the  most  preposterous  and  im- 
portunate demands.  His  manner  of  refusing  showed  that 
he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  if  he  granted  a  request  his  way 
of  doing  so  enhanced  the  favour.  The  whole  Court  liked 
him  for  his  politeness  and  readiness  to  do  a  service  ;  the 
King  showed  a  constantly  growing  affection  for  him,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend. 

He  and  his  wife  were  first  cousins.  She  was  virtuous 
and  very  polite;  but  the  only  thing  she  understood  was 
play,  although  she  did  not  like  it.  She  never  knew  what 
to  say  to  people  after  having  inquired  after  their  health ; 
never  managed  to  acquire  the  ways  of  society ,  and,  to 
speak  candidly,  she  was  the  best  and  silliest  woman  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  useless  to  her  husband.  With  the 
exception  of  his  son,  who  was  then  a  child,  Chamillart  was 
unfortunate  in  his  family  ;  a  great  misfortune  for  any  one, 
but  especially  for  a  Minister,  who  has  Uttle  leisure  himself, 
and  requires  a  family  group  to  keep  in  touch  with  society, 
and  let  him  know  all  that  is  going  on  from  day  to  day. 

He  had  two  brothers,  even  more  foolish  than  his  wife. 
The  second  combined  supreme  impertinence  with  a  stupidity 
which  was  really  sublime  ;  both  of  them  were  the  laughing- 
stocks  of  the  Court.  The  elder  was  Bishop  of  Dole,  till 
Chamillart  procured  his  translation  to  Senhs.  He  ought 
to  have  worn  a  cap  and  hanging  sleeves  like  a  httle  child ; 
still,  he  was  a  worthy  man  and  a  good  priest,  and  if  he 
had  been  given  Mende,  or  some  rich  see  Kke  that  at  the 
other  end  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  have  been  in  his  proper 
place.  Rebours,  first  cousin  to  ChamiUart,  worked  under 
him  at  first,  and  then  became  Intendant  of  Finance. 
Mohere  might  have  taken  him  as  a  model  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Marquis  de  MascariUe  ^ ;  and  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  veiled  impertinence.  The  Abbe  de  la  Proustiere, 
another  cousin,  looked  after  their  household  and  domestic 
affairs,  and  made  up  for  the  incapacity  of  Madame  Chamil- 
lart. He  was  the  best  of  men,  and  the  most  respectful, 
always  knowing  his  place  ;  but  he  was  a  great  chatterbox, 
and  hardly  ever  knew  what  he  said,  or  even  what  he  meant 
to  say.  ^Vith  such  surroundings,  it  required  aU  the  friend- 
ship of  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  uphold 
Chamillart,  whose  talents  were  not  such  as  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  support  in  his  own  family. 

1  In  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 
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Dreux  and  he  were  advocates  in  the  same  court,  and 
intimate  friends,  Dreux  being  very  rich,  Chamillart  rather 
badly  off.  Their  wives  gave  birth  to  a  son  and  a  daughter 
about  the  same  time  ;  Dreux,  out  of  friendship,  proposed 
to  Chamillart  that  a  marriage  should  be  arranged  between, 
the  children  when  they  should  be  of  proper  age  ;  and 
they  gave  each  other  their  promise.  As  years  went  on, 
their  fortunes  changed ;  Dreux  was  still  a  practising 
lawyer,  while  ChamiUart  had  risen,  as  we  have  seen.  A 
few  months  before  he  became  Controller-General  he  went 
to  Dreux,  and  said  in  a  friendly  way  that  their  children 
were  old  enough  to  marry,  and  now  was  the  time  to  fulfil 
their  promises.  Dreux  was  much  touched  by  a  proposal 
which  would  make  his  son's  fortune  ;  but,  like  a  man  of 
honour,  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  Chamillart,  telling  him 
that  the  conditions  had  entirely  changed.  The  other, 
however,  insisted  ;    and  the  marriage  took  place. 

Chamillart  obtained  for  his  son-in-law  the  post  of  Grand- 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  which  he  purchased  from  Blain- 
ville  ;  and  the  King  used  this  appointment  as  a  pretext 
for  allowing  Madame  Dreux  the  privilege  of  entering  the 
royal  carriages,  and  eating  at  the  table  of  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy.  On  this  occasion  the  first  example  was 
given  of  two  bourgeois  decorating  their  names  with  the 
titles  of  Marquis  and  Count,  without  even  the  pretext  of 
a  landed  property  ;  for  M.  Dreux  became  M.  le  Marquis 
de  Dreux,  and  ChamiUart's  brother,  M.  le  Comte  de  Chamil- 
lart. The  new  Marquis  proved  to  be  a  worthy  sort  of 
man  in  his  way,  but  stupid  and  rough-mannered ;  in 
course  of  time  he  became  audacious  and  insolent,  without 
losing  the  servihty  of  the  class  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up.  His  wife  was  not  happy  with  him,  though  she  de- 
served to  be  so  ;  she  was  gentle,  good,  and  sensible  ;  and 
in  time  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  people  and  of 
the  world.  She  always  kept  in  her  place,  and  made  herself 
Uked  even  by  her  father's  enemies  ;  she  was  so  much  pitied 
that  in  all  changes  of  circumstances  she  was  welcomed 
evevywheve,  and  treated  with  special  personal  distiivtion. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  ChamiUart  without  relating 
an  action  of  his  which  deserves  to  be  recorded,  even  though 
it  is  not  in  its  proper  place  here.  It  occurred  at  the  time 
when  he  was  a  counsellor  in  the  Parliament,  and  was  going 
three  times  a  week  to  Versailles  to  play  billiards  with  the 
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King,  without  sleeping  there.  This  caused  his  time  to  be 
much  interrupted,  without,  however,  preventing  him  from 
attending  assiduously  in  the  law-courts.  One  day  he  had 
to  decide  a  lawsuit.  The  loser  came  to  him  complaining 
of  injustice.  ChamiUart  hstened  to  him  with  the  patience 
and  attention  which  came  naturally  to  him.  The  man  kept 
on  speaking  of  a  certain  document  which  he  said  ought  to 
have  decided  the  case  in  his  favour.  ChamiUart  remem- 
bered that  he  had  not  seen  it,  and  told  him  that  it  had  not 
been  produced  in  evidence.  As  the  complainant  persisted 
that  it  had,  ChamiUart  opened  the  bag  containing  the 
papers  of  the  trial,  which  were  stiU  there,  examined  it, 
and  found  the  document  in  question.  The  man  renewed 
his  complaints  ;  ChamiUart  begged  him  to  have  a  Uttle 
patience,  and  carefully  studied  the  paper.  When  he  had 
mast^ed  its  contents,  he  said  :  "  You  are  quite  right ;  this 
document  estabhshes  your  claim.  I  had  not  seen  it,  and 
I  do  not  understand  how  it  escaped  my  notice.  Your  claim 
was  for  20,000  livres  ;  you  have  lost  it  through  my  mis- 
take. I  must  pay  the  sum  myseU.  Come  back  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

In  the  meantime  he  turned  aU  he  had  into  money, 
borrowed  the  balance,  and  when  the  man  came  back  he 
paid  him  the  20,000  livres,  only  exacting  a  promise  of 
secrecy.  This  adventure  taught  him  that  playing  billiards 
at  VersaiUes  three  times  a  week  was  not  compatible  with 
the  hearing  and  decision  of  lawsuits  ;  and  he  refused  to 
undertake  the  task  after  that.  This  must  be  caUed  a 
prompt  and  magnanimous  action  on  the  part  of  a  judge ; 
and  especiaUy  of  a  judge  so  badly  ofE  as  he  was  at  that 
time. 

Madame  la  Chanceliere  assumed  her  tabouret  on  the 
19th  of  September,  at  the  toilet  of  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, after  which  she  went  on  into  the  private  room, 
where  the  Duchess  was  to  give  a  formal  audience  to  a  certain 
Abh6  Rinini.  Her  friend  the  Duchess  du  Lude  had  quietly 
arranged  matters  so  as  to  extend  the  privUege  of  the 
tabouret  to  the  audience.  The  King  heard  of  it,  gave 
Madame  du  Lude  a  scolding,  and  warned  the  Chancellor 
that  his  wife  had  made  a  mistake,  which  he  hoped  she 
would  not  repeat ;  and  she  took  care  not  to  do  so.  There 
was  a  great  noise  about  it  at  Court.  No  office  of  the 
Crown,   not  even   that  of   Constable,   gives   the  wife   of. 
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the  holder  any  right  to  a  tabouret ;  only  in  the  case 
of  the  Chancellor  Seguier,  his  wife  had  been  allowed 
one  at  the  Queen's  toilet,  and  it  had  been  turned  into  a 
precedent. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Chancellor  I  must 
mention  that,  as  he  and  his  wife  were  to  be  known  only 
by  their  o£5cial  title,  their  son  took  the  name  of  Pontchar- 
train,  and  Countified  himself,  his  father  having  greatly 
added  to  the  property  of  that  name,  and  got  it  erected 
into  a  county.  The  Chancellor  opened  the  gate  of  his 
courtyard  to  Bishops  and  to  distinguished  persons  of 
quality,  even  untitled  ;  but  of  the  gown  only  to  the  First- 
President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  It  was  tolerated  ; 
people  even  considered  that  he  had  abated  somewhat  of 
the  pretensions  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  it  was  true.  But 
whether  Boucherat,  the  first  Chancellor  who  thought  of 
putting  his  courtyard  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  King, 
was  right  in  doing  so  is  quite  another  matter. 

The  good  Villacerf  did  not  long  survive  the  misfortune 
caused  by  the  rascality  of  his  chief  clerk  in  the  department 
of  pubhc  buildings.  He  was  never  in  good  health  after- 
wards, and  died  about  this  time.  He  was  a  worthy,  honest 
man,  already  old,  and  could  not  get  over  having  been 
swindled  and  losing  his  office.  All  through  his  long  life 
he  had  been  in  high  favour  with  the  King,  and  on  most 
familiar  terms  with  him.  One  day,  he  was  playing  tennis 
with  the  King,  when  a  dispute  arose  about  a  stroke,  and 
the  King  proposed  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  Queen, 
who  was  watching  the  game  from  the  gallery.  "  By  — , 
Sir!"  said  Villacerf,  "that  is  rather  good!  If  our  wives 
are  to  be  umpires,  I  wDl  send  for  mine  !  "  The  King  and 
all  the  spectators  laughed  heartily  at  this  sally.  He  had 
many  friends,  and  was  generally  pitied  and  regretted. 

The  Countess  de  Fiesque  died  at  a  great  age  while  the 
Court  was  at  Fontainebleau.  She  had  passed  her  whole 
life  in  the  most  frivolous  society.-  Two  thousand  charac- 
teristic stories  might  be  told  of  her,  but  two  will  suffice. 
She  was  very  badly  off,  because  she  had  squandered  all  her 
money,  and  allowed  her  agents  to  plunder  her.  At  the 
time  when  those  magnificent  mirrors  came  into  fashion, 
and  were  very  rare  and  very  dear,  she  bought  a  splendid  one. 
"  Why,  Countess,"  said  one  of  her  friends,  "  where  did  you 
get  that  ?  "     "  Oh  !  "    she  said,  "  I  had  a  wretched  pro- 
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perty  which  produced  nothing  but  wheat ;  I  sold  it,  and 
bought  this  mirror.  Have  not  I  made  a  good  bargain  ? 
this  beautiful  glass  in  exchange  for  corn  !  " 

Another  time  she  harangued  her  son,  who  was  very 
hard  up,  on  the  duty  of  making  a  rich  marriage,  and 
moralised  sagely  on  the  folly  of  people  whose  pride  will 
let  them  die  of  hunger  rather  than  make  a  mesalliancs. 
Her  son,  who  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  marrying, 
let  her  talk  on  ;  and  then,  wishing  to  see  how  far  she 
would  go,  pretended  to  be  convinced  by  her  arguments. 
She  was  delighted  ;  she  said  she  had  found  just  the  match 
for  him,  expatiated  on  the  wealth  of  the  young  lady,  an 
only  daughter,  whose  relations,  she  said,  were  the  most 
worthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would  be  delighted  by 
the  marriage  ;  the  girl  herself  was  pretty,  well  brought  up, 
and  just  the  right  age.  After  this  detailed  description  the 
Count  de  Fiesque  asked  her  the  name  of  the  young  lady 
whose  excellent  qualities  made  up  so  well  for  her  low 
extraction.  The  Countess  said  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Jacquier,  a  man  well  known  to  everybody,  who  had  made 
a  large  fortune  as  an  army  contractor.  Her  son  burst  out 
laughing.  The  Countess  inquired  angrily  what  there  was 
to  laugh  at,  and  why  he  thought  the  marriage  so  ridiculous. 
The  fact  was,  that  Jacquier  had  no  children.  The  Countess, 
in  astonishment,  reflectad  for  a  moment,  confessed  that  the 
Count  was  right ;  but  added  that  it  was  a  thousand  pities, 
for  nothing  could  have  been  more  suitable. 

She  was  always  coming  out  with  similar  extravagances, 
which  she  used  at  first  to  maintain  angrily,  and  then  laugh 
at  them  herself.  People  said  of  her  that  she  was  never 
more  than  eighteen  years  old.  The  Memoirs  of  Made- 
moiselle gave  a  good  idea  of  her  character ;  they  passed 
their  lives  together,  often  quarrelling  bitterly  about  trifles, 
but  unable  to  do  without  each  other's  society. 

Another  death  caused  a  greater  sensation  and  left  a  great 
void  in  the  Council ;  it  was  that  of  Pomponne,  son  of 
Arnaud  d'Andilly,  and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  M.  Ar- 
naud.  M.  d'Andilly  filled  many  important  offices,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  friendship  of  the  Queen-Mother,  even 
after  he  had  retired  to  Port-Royal-des-Champs,  notwith- 
standing the  storms  which  broke  out  on  the  subject  of 
Jansenism.  Through  his  influence  his  son,  while  quite 
young,  was  sent  on  important  business  to  Italy,  where  h^ 
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arranged  treaties  of  alliance  with  several  Princes.  After 
serving  as  Ambassador  in  more  than  one  country,  always 
with  success,  he  was  sent  to  Sweden,  where  in  1671  he 
arranged  the  famous  Northern  League,  so  advantageous  to 
France. 

On  the  death  of  M.  de  Lyonne,  Foreign  Secretary,  a  few 
months  later,  the  King  thought  he  had  no  one  so  worthy 
to  succeed  that  great  Minister  as  Pomponne.  He  proved 
thoroughly  deserving  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  sound  and  clear  understanding  ;  his  manners 
were  admirable,  simple,  and  modest ;  his  piety  solid  and 
enlightened.  He  never  acted  without  due  deUberation, 
yet  he  was  not  slow  in  making  up  his  mind.  He  was  singu- 
larly quick  in  seizing  advantages  in  negotiation.  His  shrewd- 
ness and  suppleness  enabled  him  to  attain  his  ends 
without  causing  irritation.  His  gentleness  and  patience 
charmed  those  who  did  business  with  him  ;  yet,  when 
necessary,  he  could  show  a  firmness,  and  even  haughtiness, 
in  the  interest  of  the  State  which  it  was  impossible  to 
break  down.  He  was  liked  and  trusted  by  all  foreign 
Ministers.  At  Court,  where  he  led  a  life  equally  removed 
from  display  and  parsimony,  he  was  adored,  being  polite 
and  obliging,  and  never  assuming  the  airs  of  a  Minister 
except  when  transacting  business.  He  found  his  only 
relaxation  from  the  heavy  labours  of  his  office  in  his  books 
and  the  society  of  his  family  and  friends  ;  his  conversation 
was  agreeable  and  witty,  and,  without  his  intending  it, 
extremely  instructive. 

These  qualities  contrasted  too  strongly  with  those  of 
Colbert  and  Louvois  to  be  tolerated  patiently  by  them. 
They  had  great  quaUties  themselves ;  but,  if  they  seemed 
more  brilliant,  they  were  not  so  captivating,  and  Pom- 
ponne's  friends,  if  not  so  powerful,  were  more  numerous. 
Each  of  the  two  was  always  trying  to  get  hold  of  other 
people's  work,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  enmity  between 
them ;  each  endeavoured,  under  various  pretexts,  to 
obtain  a  share  in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
each  found  himself  quietly  but  firmly  repulsed.  Their 
common  desire  to  get  rid  of  Pomponne,  in  order  to  put 
some  one  more  pliable  in  his  place,  reconciled  the  two 
enemies  for  a  time.  They  made  common  cause  against 
him,  and  found  their  best  weapon  in  Jansenism.  It  was, 
indeed,  miraculous  that  the  personal  merits  of  Pomponne 
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should  have  enabled  him  so  long  to  retain  an  office  of  such 
trust,  related  as  he  was  to  persons  closely  connected  with 
everything  that  was  most  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  King. 
The  two  allies,  availing  themselves  of  every  advantage, 
succeeded  in  undermining  Pomponne,  and  at  last  pre- 
vailed on  the  King  to  sacrifice  him  in  the  interests  of 
religion.  It  was  not,  however,  without  extreme  reluc- 
tance on  the  King's  part.  He  was  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  Pomponne's  management  of  affairs,  and  had  never 
heard  him  express  himseK  on  the  subject  of  Jansenism 
except  with  wisdom  and  moderation.  But  he  gave  way 
at  last,  and  as  it  is  the  last  drop  of  water  which  makes  a 
vase  overflow,  so  after  such  assiduous  preparations  it  was 
a  mere  trifle  which  caused  the  downfall  of  Pomponne. 

It  was  in  1679.  The  marriage  of  Monseigneur  was  being 
arra^nged,  and  a  courier  was  expected  from  Bavaria  bring- 
ing the  news  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty.  At  this  critical 
moment  Pomponne  thought  he  had  time  to  absent  himself 
for  a  few  days  to  go  to  Pomponne,  his  country  house,  about 
gix  leagues  from  Paris.  Madame  de  Soubise,  who  was 
then  at  the  height  of  her  beauty  and  favour,  knew  all  that 
was  going  on.  She  was  Pomponne's  friend,  but  she  dared 
not  speak  openly ;  she  contented  herself  with  imploring 
him  most  urgently  to  put  off  his  httle  expedition,  telhng 
him  that  she  saw  signs  of  an  approaching  storm,  and  that 
he  ought  not  to  absent  himself.  Even  the  best  men  have 
their  failings  ;  he  could  not  understand  what  Madame  de 
Soubise  meant,  nor  would  he  put  off  his  trip  to  please  her. 

During  his  absence  the  courier  arrived  from  Bavaria ; 
and  at  the  same  time  M.  de  Louvois,  who  had  agents 
everywhere,  received  a  letter  containing  the  news  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  with  fuU  particulars.  Louvois 
took  his  letter  to  the  King,  who  was  surprised  at  not  having 
received  the  news  from  another  source.  Pomponne's 
despatches  were  in  cipher  ;  the  official  whose  duty  it  was 
to  decipher  them  had  taken  advantage  of  his  master's 
absence  to  go  to  the  Opera.  While  time  was  being  wasted 
in  looking  for  him,  in  deciphering,  in  sending  messengers 
to  and  from  Pomponne,  Colbert  and  Louvois  were  not 
idle.  They  excited  the  King"s  impatience  and  anger ; 
and  when  Pomponne  arrived  at  Paris  he  found  a  message 
ordering  him  to  send  in  his  resignation  with  his  despatches, 
and  go  back  to  Pomponne, 
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The  decisive  blow  having  been  struck,  Louvois,  who  at 
Colbert's  request  had  hitherto  said  nothing  to  his  father 
about  their  schemes,  hastened  to  teU  him  of  their  success. 
"  But,"  said  the  shrewd  Le  Tellier  coolly,  "  have  you  a 
man  ready  to  fill  the  vacancy  ?  "  "  No,"  said  Louvois, 
"  we  have  only  thought,  up  to  the  present,  of  turning  out 
Pomponne  ;  we  must  now  look  out  for  his  successor." 
"  My  son,"  said  Le  TeUier,  "  with  all  your  capacity  and 
foresight,  you  are  no  better  than  a  fool.  M.  Colbert 
knows  more  about  it  than  you  do  ;  depend  upon  it,  at 
this  moment  he  knows  who  is  to  be  Pomponne's  successor, 
and  has  already  submitted  his  name.  You  wiU  be  worse 
off  with  him  than  with  the  man  you  have  turned  out,  for 
he,  at  any  rate,  was  no  more  Colbert's  man  than  yours. 
Mark  my  words,  you  will  be  sorry  for  it."  In  fact,  Colbert 
had  already  secured  the  office  for  his  brother,  Croissy.  It 
was  a  terrible  blow  for  Le  TeUier  and  Louvois,  and  they 
were  on  worse  terms  with  Colbert  than  ever. 

Pomponne  felt  his  fall,  and  his  enforced  idleness,  but 
he  behaved  like  a  man  of  courage.  In  a  short  time  he  had 
permission  to  five  at  Paris  ;  none  of  his  friends  abandoned 
him,  and  he  had  the  sympathy  of  everybody.  After  a  time 
the  King  wished  to  see  him,  and  he  had  private  audiences 
in  which  the  King  showed  his  regret  at  losing  him,  and 
sometimes  even  used  to  talk  over  public  affairs  with  him. 
Nearly  twelve  years  having  elapsed,  the  King,  at  one  of 
these  interviews,  told  him  that  he  had  always  wished  to 
recall  him,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  yet ;  he  exacted  a 
promise  from  him  that  there  should  be  no  refusal,  that  he 
would  resume  his  place  in  the  Council  directly  he  was  sent 
for,  and  in  the  meantime  not  say  a  word  to  any  one.  Subse- 
quent events  showed  what  was  passing  through  the  King's 
mind  ;  he  meditated  getting  rid  of  M.  de  Louvois  by  send- 
ing him  to  the  Bastille.  I  may  have  occasion  to  relate 
these  curious  circumstances  later  on  ;  this  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  such  a  parenthesis. 

The  Minister  died  suddenly  ;  the  King  at  once  wrote 
to  Pomponne  with  his  own  hand,  ordering  him  to  come  back 
immediately  and  resume  his  place  in  the  Council.  He  did 
not  disdain  to  apologise  for  having  dismissed  him  ;  and 
added  that  he  feared  it  would  be  painful  for  him  to  see 
Croissy  discharging  the  functions  of  the  office  which  he 
had  so  ably  filled.     Pomponne,  always  modest  and  well- 
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bred,  replied  that,  since  His  Majesty  was  good  enough  to 
recall  him,  he  should  think  of  nothing  but  his  service  ;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  jealousy,  he  would  go  straight  to 
Croissy,  and  ask  for  his  friendship.  The  King  embraced 
him  warmly,  and  let  him  go.  Great  was  the  surprise  of 
Croissy  when  he  heard  M.  de  Pomponne  announced,  and 
greater  still  when  he  heard  what  he  had  come  for.  The 
astonishment  of  the  Court  was  also  great  to  see  him  return 
after  a  banishment  of  twelve  years,  for  nothing  had  leaked 
out ;   but  the  astonishment  was  mingled  with  rejoicing. 

Pomponne  continued  to  show  all  kinds  of  attention  and 
deference  to  Croissy,  who  fuUy  responded.  I  have  already 
related  how  the  King  insisted  on  an  alUance  between  their 
families.  Pomponne  lived  with  Torcy,  his  son-in-law,  as 
if  they  had  been  really  father  and  son,  and  found  in  him 
all  that  he  could  wish  to  make  him  an  able  and  useful 
Minister.  He  gave  him  all  the  assistance  and  instruction 
in  his  power,  and  Torcy  turned  it  to  good  account. 

Pomponne  died  on  the  26th  of  September,  1699,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one,  having  for  some  time  wished  to  retire, 
but  having  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  his  family 
circumstances.  He  was  perfectly  healthy  in  mind  and 
body  ;  his  death  was  caused  by  a  fit  of  indigestion  brought 
on  by  eating  cold  veal  and  a  number  of  peaches  for  supper. 
Torcy,  his  son-in-law,  succeeded  him  in  the  administration 
of  the  Post-office  ;  and  his  widow  was  given  a  pension  of 
12,000  livres.  She  was  a  miserly,  obscure  woman,  who 
hardly  ever  appeared.  M.  de  Pomponne  was  not  fortunate 
in  his  sons.  The  youngest,  who  showed  much  promise, 
was  killed  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  The 
eldest,  a  stupid,  eccentric  man,  of  miserly  and  obscure 
habits,  left  the  army,  become  apoplectic,  and  was  never 
thought  much  of,  even  by  his  own  family.  The  other,  the 
Abbe  de  Pomponne,  was  Almoner  to  the  King ;  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  again. 

On  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  Court  from  Fontainebleau 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Burgundy  began  to  Uve  together. 
The  King  wished  to  surprise  them  as  they  were  going  to 
bed  ;  he  came  rather  late,  the  doors  were  shut,  and  he 
would  not  have  them  opened.  A  few  days  later  he  nomin- 
ated four  men  to  be  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  he  could  not  have  made  a  worse  choice  ; 
they   were   Cheverny,   Saumery,   Gamaches,   and  d'O.     I 
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have  already  said  enough  about  the  last  two,  and  need  add 
nothing  here. 

Cheverny  was  of  the  family  of  Clermont-Gallerande  ; 
his  father  had  been  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  and  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Order  in  1661  ;  he  left  some  excellent 
memoirs  under  the  name  of  Monglat,  which  he  bore  at  that 
time.  Both  Cheverny's  parents  were  rich,  but  they  had 
contrived  to  ruin  themselves  completely  ;  they  had  married 
their  son  to  Saumery's  sister.  He  was  a  man  who 
appeared  to  have  more  abihty  than  he  really  possessed  ; 
he  had  read  much,  and  his  conversation  was  agreeable  and 
instructive.  His  personal  appearance  was  mean,  and 
even  disgusting;  he  looked  exactly  like  a  writing-master, 
and  dressed  like  one.  He  had  an  almost  servile  love  for 
court  life  and  its  pleasures  and  privileges ;  his  bad  qualities, 
however,  were  well  concealed,  and  I  was  for  a  long  time 
taken  in  by  him.     On  the  whole,  he  was  a  man  of  honour. 

Saumery's  grandfather  was  a  valet  of  Henry  IV,  who 
followed  him  from  Beam.  He  was  gardener  at  Chambord, 
and  afterwards  concierge  ;  not  one  of  those  concierges  who 
are  Governors  and  Captains,  like  those  of  Fontainebleau 
and  Compiegne,  but  a  real  concierge,  such  as  we  see  in 
every  house.  He  made  some  money,  put  his  son  into  the 
army,  and  married  him  to  a  bourgeoise  of  Blois.  M.  Colbert, 
stUl  in  humble  circumstances,  at  that  time  married  her 
sister,  and  when  he  rose  in  the  world  his  brother-in-law 
shared  in  his  advancement.  He  became  Governor  of 
Chambord.  He  was  a  very  honourable  man,  and  gave 
himself  no  airs.  He  rarely  appeared  at  Court,  where  he 
was  made  a  good  deal  of,  on  account  of  his  valour  and 
probity.  I  have  seen  him  ;  he  was  a  very  tall  man,  with 
white  hair,  and  a  most  venerable  appearance. 

His  eldest  son,  the  Saumery  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking, 
served  for  some  time  as  a  subaltern,  and  left  the  service 
early  on  account  of  a  wound  in  his  knee.  M.  de  Beauvilliers 
took  him  out  of  obscurity  to  make  him  one  of  the  sub- 
governors  to  the  Children  of  France.  Never  was  there  a 
man  so  intriguing,  so  servile,  and  yet  so  proud  and  am^- 
bitious  ;  so  shamelessly  and  openly  given  up  to  the  pursuft 
of  fortune  ;  we  shall  see  some  strange  illustrations  of  it. 
Never,  also,  was  there  a  man  who  made  so  much  capital 
out  of  a  wound.  I  used  to  say  that  he  limped  audaciously,, 
and  it  was  true.     He  used  to  speak  of  the  most  distin- 
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guished  persons,  into  whose  antechambers  he  had  scarcely 
penetrated,  as  if  they  were  his  equals  and  his  particular 
friends.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  say  before  people  who 
might  at  least  be  credited  with  common  sense  :  "  Poor 
Mons.  Turenne  said  to  me  .  .  .  ."  Turenne  !  who  pro- 
bably never  knew  that  he  existed  !  He  never  honoured 
any  one  with  the  "  Monsieur  "  at  fuU  length  ;  it  was  "  Mons. 
de  BeauvDliers,"  "  Mons.  de  Chevreuse,"  and  so  on  for 
everybody  whom  he  did  not  call  simply  by  his  name  ;  and 
he  did  caU  most  people  so,  even  Priaces  of  the  Blood.  As 
for  the  first  noblemen  of  the  Court,  he  rarely  gave  them 
the  "  Monsieur,"  or  even  the  "  Mons."  He  was  insolence 
and  conceit  personified ;  and  yet,  by  dint  of  chmbing  a 
hundred  flights  of  stairs  a  day,  whispering  nothings  into 
people's  ears,  and  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  man  of  im- 
portance, he  contrived  to  impose  upon  a  portion  of  the 
Court. 

His  wife,  daughter  of  Besmaux,  Governor  of  the  Bastille, 
was  a  tall  creature,  as  impertinent  as  himseK  ;  she  wore  the 
breeches,  and  he  hardly  ventured  to  breathe  in  her  pre- 
sence. After  many  gallantries,  she  fastened  herself  on  to 
M.  de  Duras,  in  whose  house  she  was  absolute  mistress, 
without  disguise,  and  lived  at  his  expense.  She  got  the 
name  of  Madame  la  Connetable,  because  M.  de  Duras  was 
the  senior  Marshal  of  Prance,  and  never  went  by  any  other  ; 
she  used  to  laugh  at  it  herself.  The  scandal  was  not  so  great 
as  it  might  have  been,  owing  to  the  Marshal's  age. 

Such  were  the  people  whom  the  King  chose  to  be  about 
the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  often  went  out 
hunting,  and  out  of  the  four,  Gamaches  was  the  only  one 
who  could  ride,  or  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  do  so. 
The  curious  part  of  it  was  that  their  functions  had  neither 
title,  nor  patent,  nor  emoluments ;  nothing  but  some 
flattering  speeches  when  they  were  appointed,  and  the 
privilege  of  going  to  Marly  every  time  the  Court  went 
there,  without  having  to  ask  for  an  invitation.  But  that 
was  enough  to  turn  any  head. 

Cheverny  was  menin  to  Monseigneur  ;  he  had  been  envoy 
at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  Ambassador  to  Denmark,  where 
he  and  his  wife  had  caught  the  scurvy,  and  left  their  health 
and  their  teeth  behind.  At  Vienna  he  had  a  singular 
adventure.  One  winter's  evening  he  was  to  have  his  first 
audience  of  the  Emperor.     He  was  received  by  a  Chamber- 
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Iain,  conducted  through  two  or  three  rooms,  and  ushered 
into  another,  where  the  Chamberlain  left  him,  shutting 
the  door  behind  him.  It  was  a  very  long  room,  poorly 
furnished,  with  a  table  at  the  end  on  which  were  burning 
two  wax  candles,  the  only  light  in  the  room.  A  man 
dressed  in  black  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  table. 
Cheverny,  unacquainted  with  the  locality,  thought  he  was 
in  an  antechamber  where  he  was  to  wait  till  he  was  intro- 
duced into  the  audience-room,  and  began  walking  up  and 
down  looking  at  everything.  This  went  on  for  nearly 
half  an  hour.  At  last,  happening  to  approach  the  table, 
the  man  who  was  leaning  against  it,  and  whom,  from  his 
dress  and  appearance,  he  had  taken  for  a  valet-de-chambre 
on  duty,  spoke  to  him  politely,  and  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  there.  Cheverny  replied  that  he  was  to  h^'Ve  an 
audience  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  had  been  shown  in  there, 
and  was  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  have  the  honour  of 
making  his  bow.  "  I  am  the  Emperor,"  said  the  man. 
Cheverny  nearly  fell  backwards,  and  it  was  several  moments 
before  he  could  recover  his  presence  of  mind.  He  was 
profuse  in  his  apologies,  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of 
the  darkness,  and  so  on ;  but  I  fancy  his  compUmentary 
address  was  rather  spoilt.  Any  one  but  the  Emperor  would 
have  laughed  ;  but  Leopold,  incapable  of  losing  his  gravity, 
remained  imperturbable,  which  completed  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  unfortunate  Cheverny.  He  told  stories  well, 
and  made  a  capital  one  out  of  this. 
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A  new  Ambassador  from  Spain — His  important  business — Death  of 
Haroius — M.  de  Lorraine  does  homage  for  Bar — M.  de  Gesvres  plays 
me  a  spiteful  trick — I  set  myself  right  with  Monsieur  and  Madame — 
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Just  after  the  Court  went  to  Fontainebleau,  Castel-dos- 
Rios,  a  Catalan  gentleman,  very  badly  off,  arrived  at  Paris 
as  Spanish  Ambassador.  He  had  been  originally  appointed 
to  Lisbon,  but  the  person  selected  for  the  French  Embassy, 
having  more  influence  at  Court,  procured  an  exchange  ; 
for  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  Portugal  was  much  sought 
after,  while  Paris  was  regarded  as  a  place  of  exile.  He 
wished  to  come  to  Fontainebleau  to  have  his  audience, 
but  was  refused,  and  when  he  complained  he  was  told 
that  M.  d'Harcourt  had  been  kept  at  Madrid  for  three 
months  before  he  was  allowed  to  see  the  King  of  Spain,  so 
that  he  could  easily  wait  six  weeks  for  his  audience.  He 
had  it  when  the  Court  returned  to  Versailles. 

The  matters  which  he  had  to  talk  about  were  of  such 
importance  that  the  delay  might  have  been  serious.  He 
had  two  favours  to  ask  of  the  King  on  behalf  of  the  King, 
his  master  :  the  first,  that  he  would  use  his  influence  with 
the  Sorbonne  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  condemnation 
pronounced  on  the  works  of  a  Spanish  pietist  named  Marie 
Dagreda.  The  moment  was  not  very  well  chosen  for  ask- 
ing that  particular  favour,  for  the  opinions  expressed  in 
her  books  were  the  same  as  those  of  M.  de  Cambrai,  which 
had  just  been  condemned  at  Rome.  The  second  request 
was  that  the  King  should  estabhsh  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  as  a  dogma,  through- 
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out  his  dominions,  and  thereby  set  his  authority  above 
that  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  more  reserved  on  that 
point.  The  Ambassador  received  an  extremely  polite 
answer,  and  he  and  his  master  were  well  laughed  at.  That 
was  literally  the  whole  of  the  subject  of  his  audience.  Who 
could  at  that  time  have  divined  the  course  which  events 
would  take  in  another  fourteen  months,  or  have  supposed 
that  the  fortune  of  the  Ambassador  would  be  most  effec- 
tually made  by  his  exile  to  our  Court ! 

Poor  Harouis  '  died  about  this  time  in  the  Bastille,  where 
he  had  been  imprisoned  for  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  he  had 
been  for  a  long  time  Treasurer  to  the  States  of  Brittany. 
He  was  the  best  and  most  obliging  man  in  the  world  ; 
he  was  always  lending  money,  and  never  pressed  for  re- 
payment ;  and  in  this  way  he  got  into  difficulties.  When 
his  accounts  were  audited  there  was  a  serious  defi- 
ciency. The  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  province  was  such 
that  several  years  had  been  allowed  to  go  by  without  his 
accounts  being  examined,  and  that  proved  his  ruin. 
Many  private  persons,  besides  the  province,  lost  heavily. 
He  is,  I  think,  the  only  instance  of  an  official  responsible 
for  public  money  who  has  lost  it  without  his  personal 
probity  being  suspected  in  the  least.  Everybody  was 
sorry  for  him,  even  those  who  lost  through  him,  and  for 
that  reason  the  King  contented  himself  with  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  for  life.  He  bore  it  without  complaining, 
and  lived  in  great  piety,  visited  and  assisted  by  many 
friends.  His  son  became  Intendant  of  a  province,  and 
would  have  risen  higher  still  if  the  piety  of  himself  and 
his  wife  had  not  led  him  to  retire  in  order  that  they  might 
devote  themselves  to  seeking  their  salvation.  I  often  met 
this  Madame  d'Harouis  at  Pontchartrain ;  she  was  a 
clever  and  cultivated  person,  much  given  to  good  works, 
and  a  great  Jansenist.  I  often  used  to  amuse  myself  by 
arguing  with  her  on  that  subject.  I  was  always  delighted 
to  find  her  at  Pontchartrain. 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  arrived  to  do  homage  to  the  King 
for  the  duchy  of  Bar.  His  Duchess  came  with  him  ;  they 
were  the  guests  of  Monsieur  at  the  Palais-Royal.  The 
members  of  the  family  of  Lorraine  who  lived  in  France 

^  Hia  wife  was  a  Coulanges,  first  coiisin  to  Madame  de  SdvignS,  who 
often  mentions  him  in  her  letters.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  her 
bedroom  at  Les  Rochers,  in  Brittany. 
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having  no  claim  to  distinction  except  their  birth,  were 
naturally  anxious  to  exalt  the  rank  of  the  head  of  their 
house,  and  claimed  that  he  v/as  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  Princes  of  the  Blood.  The  claim  was  quite  un- 
founded ;  but  the  Lorrainers  hoped  that  in  course  of  tirae 
it  might  be  recognised  ;  and,  to  avoid  any  difficulties  on 
the  present  occasion,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  should  be  incognito  during  his  visit.  It  was  an 
absurdity,  for  how  could  he  be  incognito  when  he  came  for 
the  express  purpose  of  performing  an  act  which  required 
that  his  presence  should  be  publicly  recognised  ?  How- 
ever, Monsieur,  acting  as  usual  under  the  influence  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  suggested  to  the  King  that,  although 
M.  de  Lorraine  was  ready  to  yield  precedence  to  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  he  might  not  be  disposed  to  pay  the  same 
honours  to  the  King's  natural  children  ;  that  it  would  be 
unpleasant  for  the  King  to  compel  him  to  do  so,  and  that 
if  he  did  not  so  compel  him,  a  mortifying  distinction  v/ould 
be  made  between  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the  bastards. 
The  King  consented  to  the  incognito,  and  in  this  way  all 
questions  of  rank  or  precedence  were  avoided. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  M.  de  Lorraine  came  to  Versailles,  where  the 
King  awaited  him  in  the  saloon,  seated  in  his  arm-chair  with 
his  hat  on.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  two  brothers, 
Monsieur,  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  the  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
and  the  two  bastards  stood  round  him  in  a  half-circle,  with 
many  courtiers  behind  them.  Monseigneur  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  come  and  see  the  ceremony.  No  Duke  was 
present,  except  Marshal  de  Lorge  and  the  Duke  de  Gesvres, 
who  were  on  duty,  the  latter  acting  as  Grand-Chamberlain 
in  the  absence  of  M.  de  Bouillon.  No  foreign  princes  were 
present. 

M.  de  Lorraine  found  the  door  of  the  saloon  closed,  and 
the  usher  inside.  One  of  his  suite  scratched  at  the  door ; 
the  usher  asked  :  "  Who  is  it  ?  "  The  reply  was,  "  The 
Duke  of  Lorraine  "  ;  and  the  door  remained  closed.  After 
a  few  moments  the  ceremony  was  repeated,  the  door  being 
still  shut.  The  third  time  the  answer  to  the  challenge  was 
"  The  Duke  of  Bar  "  ;  then  the  usher  opened  one  leaf  of 
the  door.  M.  de  Lorraine  entered,  and  advanced  up  the 
room,  making  three  low  bows  as  he  did  so.  The  King  sat 
with  his  hat  on,  without  making  the  slightest  movement. 
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The  Duke  de  Gesvres  advanced  and  took  the  hat,  gloves, 
and  sword  of  M.  de  Lorraine,  which  he  handed  to  Nyert, 
first  vaUt-de-chambre.  M.  de  Lorraiae  knelt  down  on  both 
knees,  the  King  holding  his  clasped  hands  between  his  own. 
Then  the  Chancellor  read  in  a  loud  and  clear  voice  the 
formula  of  the  liege-homage  and  the  oath,  to  which  M. 
de  Lorraine  signified  his  consent,  repeating  the  necessary 
words  ;  he  then  rose  and  signed  the  oath  with  a  pen  which 
Torcy  handed  to  him.  Nyert  then  restored  to  him  his 
sword,  hat,  and  gloves.  The  King,  who  had  risen  and 
taken  off  his  hat,  now  put  it  on  again,  and  caused  M.  de 
Lorraine  to  put  on  his ;  at  the  same  time  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood  and  the  two  bastards  also  put  on  their  hats. 
After  a  few  moments  of  conversation,  the  King  went  into 
his  private  room,  and  presently  sent  for  M.  de  Lorraine, 
who  remained  with  him  about  half  an  hour. 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  remained  at  the  Palais-Royal  till 
the  2nd  of  December,  and  then  took  his  departure ;  rather 
to  the  relief  of  Monsieur,  who,  in  spite  of  his  infatuation 
for  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  began  to  find  the  visit  of  his 
son-in-law  a  source  of  expense  and  a  restraint  of  his  hberty. 
M.  de  Lorraine  was  teased  by  the  assiduity  of  the  members 
of  his  family  in  paying  attentions  to  him  ;  he  seemed  to 
care  for  none  of  them  except  the  Grand  Equerry  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine  ;  ,and  he  was  heard  to  say  more 
than  once  that  he  did  not  understand  why  those  princeleta 
were  always  getting  in  his  way. 

I  must  now  mention  a  matter  aiiecting  me  personally, 
which  happened  during  the  visit  of  M.  de  Lorraine.  It  is 
certain  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Grand-Chamberlain, 
or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  First  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber, 
to  take  the  sword,  hat,  and  gloves  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
In  doing  so  he  does  not  render  a  service  to  the  vassal ;  on 
the  contrary,  what  he  does  is  to  strip  him  of  all  marks  of 
dignity  in  the  presence  of  his  feudal  lord.  This  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  First  Gentleman  of  the 
Chamber,  but  the  valet-de-chambre  who  keeps  the  things 
and  restores  them  to  the  vassal.  It  has  always  been  so 
understood,  and  indeed  cannot  be  understood  otherwise. 
Nevertheless,  the  House  of  Lorraine  is  so  crafty  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  merest  trifles  to  set  up  claims  to  some 
distinction  or  prerogative  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  to  avoid  giving  them  any  pretext  on  this  occasion. 
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The  Duke  de  Gesvres  was  First  Gentleman  of  the  Cham- 
ber on  duty  for  this  year  ;  but  he  never  performed  his 
functions  in  the  evening,  when  his  son,  the  Marquis  de 
Gesvres,  who  held  the  reversion  of  his  ofSce,  could  relieve 
him  of  them.  The  Duke  had  always  professed  to  be  a  great 
friend  of  my  father's,  and  used  to  visit  him  frequently  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  Afterwards  he  was  always  ex- 
tremely friendly  with  me,  and  whenever  he  was  on  duty 
he  used  to  obtain  for  me  such  privileges  as  came  within 
the  scope  of  his  office.  He  wa«  eighty  years  old,  yet  he 
used  to  come  and  see  me  with  a  politeness  and  kindness 
calculated  to  inspire  me  with  the  utmost  confidence.  I 
had  always  responded  with  the  respect  and  deference  due 
to  his  age  and  his  extraordinary  kindness,  for,  considering 
how  unapproachable  he  was  as  a  rule,  the  attention  which 
he  showed  me  was  quite  remarkable. 

I  thought,  therefore,  that  I  might  speak  to  him  in  full 
confidence,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  pretensions  which 
the  Bouillon  family  might  found  on  the  absence  of  M.  de 
Bouillon  from  the  ceremony  and  the  performance  of  hiH 
functions  by  a  Duke  and  Peer.  I  suggested  that  the  best 
way  to  prevent  anything  of  the  sort  would  be  for  him  to 
allow  his  son  to  take  his  place  on  this  occasion,  as  he  was 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  doing.  I  accompanied  my 
suggestion  with  all  the  apologies  and  deference  due  to  a 
man  of  his  age  from  one  of  mine.  He  seemed  to  enter 
into  my  proposal.  He  said  he  felt  the  force  of  my  argu- 
ments, and  would  try  to  leave  his  functions  to  be  per- 
formed by  his  son ;  but  he  must  first  speak  to  the  King 
about  it.  "  You  see,"  he  said,  "  that  with  the  man  I  have 
to  deal  with  "  (he  meant  the  King),  "  I  must  first  put 
myseK  low,  low,  as  low  as  that,"  pointing  with  his  hand, 
"  in  order  that  I  may  rise  high  afterwards."  In  that  he  was 
right  enough,  and  showed  that  he  knew  the  King  well.  I  left 
him,  approving  of  his  prudence,  and  flattering  the  old  man 
well,  being  quite  content  so  long  as  he  let  his  son  act  for  him. 
I  afterwards  mentioned  the  subject  to  Madame  de 
NoaUles  and  the  Duke  de  Bethune,  who  was  an  old  friend 
of  the  Duke  de  Gesvres,  and  had  spoken  to  him  about  it 
since  my  interview.  He  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
Answer  he  had  received,  and  I  began  to  have  my  sus- 
picions respecting  the  fantastic  temper  of  the  old  man,  in 
whose   character   there   was   a  good   deal   of   servility.    I 
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determined  to  speak  to  him  again,  thinking  that  I  could 
but  faU,  and  nothing  worse  could  come  of  it.  I  went  up 
to  his  rooms  and  found  him  dressing.  Having  got  his 
servants  out  of  the  room,  I  spoke  to  him ;  he  answered 
coldly  that  the  King  had  told  him  that  it  was  his  function 
and  that  he  ought  to  perform  it  in  person,  and  that  he 
had  not  had  time  to  explain  his  reasons,  as  the  King  was 
just  startmg  for  Marly.  I  replied  that  there  was  stUl  time 
to  see  the  King  again  ;  and  as,  after  some  further  conversa- 
tion, respectful  and  guarded  on  my  part,  polite  but  cold 
on  his,  it  seemed  that  he  was  inclined  to  do  as  I  wished,  I 
suggested  that  he  should  pretend  to  be  unwell,  or  go  off 
to  Paris  on  some  pretext  of  business,  adding  that  the  King 
coixld  not  be  angry  with  him  since  he  allowed  M.  de  Bouillon 
to  remain  at  Evreux  without  even  the  pretence  of  illness. 
However,  it  was  of  no  use  ;   his  mind  was  made  up. 

The  Duke  de  Chevreuse  then  undertook  to  speak  to  the 
King  at  his  lever,  and  did  so  with  success  ;  for  the  King 
told  the  Marquis  de  Gesvres  publicly  that  he  was  to  serve 
at  the  ceremony  of  homage  instead  of  his  father.  Every- 
body heard  it,  and  the  news  spread  immediately.  The 
Duke  de  Gesvres,  who  had  heard  it  like  the  others,  waited 
tin  everybody  had  gone  out,  and  then  harangued  the  King 
to  such  purpose  that  he  was  allowed  to  perform  the  func- 
tion himself.  That  may  seem  to  be  a  very  gratuitous 
piece  of  servility  and  deceit ;    but  that  is  not  nearly  all. 

Two  days  later  I  was  warned  by  Madame  de  Roucy  that 
they  were  aU  up  in  arms  against  me  at  the  Palais-Royal, 
that  Madame  had  spoken  very  angrily  about  me  to  Madame 
de  Beuvron,  and  that  things  had  gone  so  far  that  I  ought 
to  do  sometliing.  I  went  to  see  Madame  de  Beuvron  ;  she 
told  me  that  the  Duke  de  GesAn-es,  not  contented  with  per- 
forming his  functions  at  the  ceremony,  had  paid  his  court 
to  the  King  at  my  expense,  and  had  given  him  a  burlesque 
description  of  my  endeavours  to  prevent  him ;  saying  that 
I  had  gone  so  far  as  to  desire  him  to  feign  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  which,  he  said,  he  had  taken  very  good  care 
not  to  do,  at  his  age  and  with  his  corpulence,  for  fear 
the  apoplexy  should  take  its  revenge,  and  he  should  die 
like  Moliere.  He  had  afterwards  gone  to  see  Madame 
d'Armagnac,  although  not  intimate  either  with  her  or  the 

'  Moliere  died  of  a  broken  blood-vessel,   csMsed  by  coughing  while 
acting  the  part  of  the  Malade  Imaginaire. 
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Grand  Equerry,  and  told  her  the  same  story  ;  as  he  had 
done  to  many  other  people.  Madame  de  Beuvron  said  it 
had  come  to  the  ears  of  Monsieur,  with  the  addition  that 
I  had  said  aU  sorts  of  things  about  the  pettiness  of  the 
sovereignty  and  rank  of  M.  de  Lorraine  ;  she  said  Monsieur 
was  furious,  and  was  talking  about  it  to  everybody ; 
Madame,  though  she  said  less,  was  not  less  dangerous ; 
and  I  should  do  weU  to  try  to  appease  people  with  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  argue. 

This  extraordinary  act  of  perfidy  was  a  thunderstroke  for 
me ;  I  could  not  have  conceived  that  a  man  could  be  so 
spiteful  as  to  poison  the  King's  mind  against  the  son  of  an 
old  friend,  after  having  loaded  him  with  kindness  and 
caresses,  which  had  been  always  received  with  gratitude 
and  deference ;  especially  as  at  my  age  and  in  my  situation 
I  could  not  possibly  stand  in  his  way,  nor  in  that  of  his 
family.  Having  recovered  from  my  first  surprise,  I 
thanked  Madame  de  Beuvron,  and  begged  her  to  explain 
to  Madame  my  reason  for  acting  as  I  had  done,  which  was 
simply  the  absence  of  M.  de  Bouillon ;  to  tell  her  that  I 
could  not  consider  a  Duke  and  Peer  degraded  by  the  per- 
formance of  a  function  which  had  formerly  been  discharged 
by  a  Constable  of  France,  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  ;  and  that, 
as  for  the  expressions  which  had  been  attributed  to  me,  I 
begged  her  not  to  beheve  aU  she  might  hear  from  people 
who  might  be  my  enemies,  or  anxious  to  curry  favour 
at  my  expense.  I  added  that  I  woidd  willingly  make  my 
explanation  to  her  in  person,  if  she  would  be  good  enough 
to  allow  me  to  do  so  in  private. 

I  then  went  to  Madame  de  Mare  ;  she  was  my  relation, 
an  old  friend  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  had  known 
me  from  childhood.  She  was  governess  to  the  Duke  of 
Chartres'  children,  and  had  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
to  those  of  Monsieur,  with  whom  she  was  on  intimate 
terms.  She  had  been  looking  for  me  everywhere  ;  she  told 
me  the  same  things  which  I  had  already  heard  from  Madame 
de  Beuvron,  with  additional  iastances  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke  de  Gesvres.  I  told  her  the  whole  story, 
to  which  she  rephed  by  scolding  me  in  an  amicable  way 
for  having  been  so  foolish  as  to  trust  a  man  who  was  both 
mad  and  spiteful,  however  much  of  a  friend  I  might  con- 
sider him.  She  willingly  undertook  to  give  Monsieur  the 
same  message  which  I  had  already  sent  to  Madame.     She 
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told  me  that  Madame  de  Lorraine  was  also  furious,  but  I 
sent  no  message  to  her ;  she  was  only  a  bird  of  passage, 
and  in  any  case,  of  no  consequence.  Monsieur  and  Madame, 
having  given  vent  to  their  anger,  seemed  satisfied  with  my 
explanation,  and  desired  nothing  further. 

By  far  the  most  important  point  stUl  remained :  I  had 
to  find  out  what  impression  had  been  left  on  the  mind  of 
the  King.  The  lawsuit  with  M.  de  Luxembourg,  the 
apology  offered  by  the  Princess  d'Harcourt  to  Madame  de 
Rohan,,  my  affair  with  the  Grand  Equerry,  were  all  matters 
in  which  I  had  taken  an  active  part.  I  was  afraid  I  might 
be  found  to  be  too  often  in  the  right.  M.  de  BeauviUiers 
advised  me  not  to  speak  of  the  King  for  fear  of  making  a 
serious  affair  out  of  what  he  might  possibly  look  upon 
as  a  joke ;  his  counsel  was  that  I  should  observe  carefuUy 
the  King's  manner  of  treating  me,  and  do  nothing  unless 
I  noticed  a  coolness  on  his  part.  The  advice  was  good  ; 
the  King  continued  to  treat  me  as  usual ;  and  I  was  easy 
in  my  mind. 

This  old  Gesvres  was  a  most  cruel  husband  to  a  clever 
and  virtuous  wife,  who  separated  herself  from  him,  and 
an  unnatural  father  to  his  children,  who  were  highly  re^ 
spectable  persons.  The  Abbe  de  Gesvres  was  on  the  point 
of  being  made  Cardinal  by  Innocent  XI  when  the  quarrel 
broke  out  between  the  King  and  the  Pope  on  the  question 
of  Ambassadors'  franchises.  He  was  recalled  to  France, 
with  all  other  Frenchmen,  and  came  back  with  a  good 
grace,  though  he  lost  his  prospects  of  advancement.  The 
King  was  pleased  with  him,  and  gave  him  the  Archbishopric 
of  Bourges,  which  happened  to  be  vacant.  The  Duke  de 
Gesvres  was  furious,  told  the  King  aU  sorts  of  stories  of  his 
son,  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  him  from 
obtaining  this  favour.  As  for  the  Marquis  de  Gesvres  and 
his  wife,  he  treated  them  like  negroes,  so  that  the  King,  out 
of  compassion  for  them,  used  sometimes  to  interfere.  His 
carriages,  horses,  and  harness  were  superb,  and  his  stables 
were  full  of  the  finest  saddle-horses,  although  he  had  not 
been  on  horseback  for  more  than  thirty  years  ;  he  had  a 
prodigious  number  of  servants,  always  in  new  hveries  ;  his 
own  clothes  were  magnificent,  and  ridiculous  for  a  man  of 
his  age.  If  any  one  pointed  out  to  him  that,  in  spite  of  his 
wealth,  his  affairs  were  becoming  embarrassed,  and  that 
much  of  his  expenditure  was  ruinous  and  useless,  he  would 
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laugh  and  say  that  he  kept  it  up  on  purpose  to  ruin  his 
children.  ^  It  was  the  truth  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  ruiniag 
them  completely. 

This  same  year  he  played  a  most  mortifying  trick  on 
Marshal  de  Villeroy.  One  day  the  King's  dinner  was  ready, 
the  King  being  still  in  Madame  de  Maintenon's  room ; 
M.  de  Gesvres  was  waiting  to  serve  him,  and  other  courtiers 
were  standing  about,  when  Marshal  de  ViUeroy  came  in 
with  his  usual  airs  and  noise.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
happened  to  annoy  old  Gesvres  more  than  usual,  but  as 
soon  as  he  saw  him  estabhsh  himself  in  his  accustomed 
place  behuid  a  corner  of  the  King's  arm-chair  :  "  Marshal," 
he  said,  "  it  must  be  confessed  that  you  and  I  are  very 
fortunate  persons."  The  Marshal,  surprised  at  such  a 
speech  a  'pro'pos  of  nothing,  acquiesced  with  a  modest  air, 
and,  shaking  his  head  and  wig,  tried  to  change  the  subject 
by  talking  to  some  one  else. 

But  M.  de  Gesvres  had  not  made  such  a  good  beginning 
in  order  to  stop  short  at  that  point ;  addressing  the  Marshal 
so  as  to  compel  him  to  hsten,  he  proceeded  to  expatiate 
on  the  good  luck  of  the  Marshal's  father  in  marrying  a 
Crequy,  and  that  of  his  own  father  who  had  married  a 
Luxembourg,  by  which  marriages  they  had  acquired 
fortunes  and  dignities  of  all  kinds.  "  And  their  grand- 
fathers," he  said,  "  were  Secretaries  of  State;  but  we  must 
not  go  back  any  further,  for  who  were  the  fathers  of  these 
Secretaries  of  State  ?  petty  clerks  ;  and  what  was  their 
origin  ?  Your  forefather  was  a  fish-seller  in  the  market, 
and  mine  a  porter,  if  not  of  a  more  humble  calling !  Am 
I  not  right,  gentlemen,  in  saying  that  our  good  luck  has 
been  extraordinary  ?  Is  not  it  true,  Marshal,  that  we  are 
fortunate  persons  ?  "  And  with  that  he  looked  round  the 
company,  laughing,  quite  pleased  with  himself.  The 
Marshal  wished  himself  dead,  or  rather,  he  wished  to 
strangle  the  other ;  but  what  can  you  do  to  a  man  who, 
in  order  to  tell  you  a  disagreeable  truth,  begins  by  teUing 
one  about  himself  !  The  bystanders  cast  down  their  eyes 
in  silence ;  more  than  one  of  them  enjoyed  looking  at  the 
Marshal  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  seeing  his  pompous 
airs  so  funnily  humiliated.  The  arrival  of  the  King  put 
an  end  to  the  incident,  but  for  several  days  it  continued  to 
supply  an  amusing  subject  for  conversation  to  the  malicious 
and  envious  who  abound  in  a  Court. 
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This  adventure  ought  to  have  put  me  on  my  guard,  but 
it  did  not  seem  possible  that  I  could  be  an  object  of  envy 
to  this  malignant  old  man ;  nothing  that  he  could  want 
was  within  my  reach  in  any  way  ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  another  person  in  my  place  wotdd  have  been  prepared 
for  such  a  gratuitous  piece  of  spite  on  his  part.  But  I 
must  finish  what  concerns  the  wiKul  absence  of  M.  de 
Bouillon  from  the  ceremony  of  homage.  It  was  not  the 
prospect  of  discharging  the  functions  of  his  office  that 
kept  him  away  ;  I  have  explained  them.  But  his  father, 
by  imitating  the  hereditary  treasons  of  his  family,  had 
acquired  the  rank  of  Prince,  instead  of  losing  his  head  as  he 
deserved ;  and  since  that  time  he  had  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  his  hat  at  audiences  of  Ambassadors.  He 
would  not,  therefore,  attend  a  ceremony  of  another  kind 
at  which  he  would  be  obhged  to  remain  bareheaded,  while 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  bastards,  and  M.  de  Lorraine 
and  others  in  the  same  position  absented  themselves. 

To  understand  why  certain  persons  are  allowed  to  wear 
their  hats  at  audiences  of  Ambassadors,  and  on  no  other 
occasion,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
distinction.  In  old  times  everybody  rema  ned  covered 
before  our  Kings,  both  at  ceremonies  and  in  ordmary  life ; 
and  if  any  one  took  off  his  hat,  those  round  the  King  made 
way  for  him,  because  it  was  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  speak 
to  the  King.  But  by  degrees,  owing  to  the  change  of 
fashion  in  headdresses,,  this  custom  fell  into  desuetude, 
and  no  one  wore  his  hat  in  the  King's  presence.  Even  the 
Guises,  ambitious  and  enterprising  as  they  were,  never 
thought  of  remaining  covered  in  the  presence  of  the  Kings 
whom  they  governed,  and  whose  crown  they  were  on  the 
point  of  usurping.  The  innovation  was  first  made  under 
Henry  IV,  and  it  was  introduced  in  this  way. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  League  and  the  peace  of 
Vervins,  a  Spanish  Ambassador  arrived  who  was  a  Grandee 
of  Spain.  The  King  was  showing  him  his  gardens  at 
Monceaux,  and  as  they  began  their  walk  he  put  on  his  hat. 
The  Ambassador,  accustomed  to  put  his  hat  on  when  the 
King  of  Spain  did  so,  followed  his  example.  Henry  IV  did 
not  like  it,  but  not  wishing  to  say  anything  to  the  Ambas- 
sador, he  cast  his  eyes  round  him,  and  ordered  M.  le  Prince, 
M.  de  Mayenne,  and  M.  d'Epernon,  who  were  the  only 
persons  of  distinction  present,  to  put  on  their  hats.    Erom 
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that  time,  these  gentlemen  and  their  descendants  had  the 
priv  lege  of  remain  ng  covered  at  audiences  of  Ambassadors. 
The  Princes  of  Savoy  and  Longueville,  being  made  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  family  of  Lorraine,  had  the  same 
distinction,  which  was  also  granted  to  Cardinals,  as  being 
superior  to  all  in  rank  ;   and  to  aU  Princes  of  the  Blood. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  distinction  known  as  "  the 
hat."  But  Henry  IV  and  his  successors  were  careful  not 
to  allow  it  to  extend  beyond  ceremonial  audiences  of 
Ambassadors  ;  and  that  is  why  no  foreign  Prince  or  Cardinal 
wUl  attend  the  pubhc  audiences  of  Sovereigns  who  are 
requested  by  the  King  to  be  covered.  Moreover,  no  Duke 
will  attend  any  ceremony  at  which  other  persons  are 
covered,  except  the  First  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  and 
the  Captain  of  the  Guards  on  duty,  in  the  necessary  dis- 
charge of  their  functions.  But  I  have  said  enough  on  this 
subject ;  I  must  now  return  to  the  events  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  year. 

The  Papal  Nuncio,  Delphini,  was  made  a  Cardinal,  ia  a 
promotion  of  Nuncios  and  Italians.  The  courier  of  M.  de 
Monaco  arrived,  bearing  the  news,  before  the  Pope's  courier. 
The  King  thought  he  had  some  reason  for  showing 
the  Nuncio  a  special  favour ;  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
to  congratulate  him.  The  Pope's  courier  arrived  in  the 
evening,  bringing  him  his  Cardinal's  skull-cup.  He  had 
the  good  manners  to  put  it  into  his  pocket  and  say  nothing 
about  his  promotion  tiU  the  day  of  the  homage,  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  private  audience  of  the 
King.  He  then  presented  his  cap,  which  the  King  re- 
turned, to  him,  not  putting  it  on  his  head  as  he  would 
have  done  to  a  subject  of  his  own.  This  Nuncio  was  a 
very  clever  man,  and  his  face  showed  it.  I  never  saw 
smaller  eyes  than  his,  nor  more  intelligent  ones.  He  was 
gallant,  and  perhaps  something  more ;  he  Uked  amusing 
himself,  and  often  went  to  the  opera.  The  King,  who  was 
more  austere  in  his  devotions  at  that  time  than  he  became 
afterwards,  was  scandahzed,  and  caused  him  to  be  told 
quietly  that  it  was  not  the  custom  in  our  country  for 
Bishops  or  priests  to  go  to  plays  ;  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
and  would  not  take  the  hmt.  At  last  the  King  told  him 
so  straight  out. 

The  good  Delphini  avoided  entering  into  a  discussion 
on  the  question  of  conscientious  scruples,  or  the  difference 
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between  local  customs  ;  he  overwhelmed  the  King  with 
thanks  for  the  solicitude  which  he  was  good  enough  to 
show  for  his  future  advancement,  but  assured  him  that 
he  had  never  thought  of  obtaining  any  in  France,  only 
in  Italy,  where  play-going  would  not  stand  in  his  way  ; 
and  he  continued  to  go  to  the  theatre  more  than  ever. 
The  King,  seeing  that  he  had  in.  fact  obtained  the  object  of 
his  ambition,,  in  spite  of  the  opera,  wished  perhaps,  by 
writing  a  letter  of  congratulation  with  his  own  hand,  to 
efface  any  little  bitterness  left  by  this  incident,  and  so 
avoid  sending  a  Cardinal  back  to  Rome  in  a  bad  temper. 

Coigny,  Colonel  of  the  regiment  Royal-Etranger,  who 
afterwards  obtained  such  high  advancement,  married 
Mademoiselle  de  Bordage,  a  young  lady  of  quahty  in 
Brittany,  very  pretty,  and  even  more  virtuous  and  rehgious. 
All  her  family  were  Huguenots.  They  were  caught  as 
they  were  escaping  across  the  frontier  to  take  refuge  in 
Holland.  Her  father  was  converted  in  a  sort  of  way  ;  and 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  PhiUpsburg.  The  King  sent  the 
son  to  school,  and  put  the  daughter  with  Madame  de 
Miramion ;  they  both  abjured  Protestantism.  The  son  was 
given  the  command  of  a  regiment  at  an  early  age,  but  hked 
his  freedom  and  gaming  better  than  anything ;  he  served 
little  with  the  army,  and  hardly  ever  appeared  at  Court. 

The  year  ended  by  the  King  stopping  a  quarrel  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Benedictines,  in  which  the  former 
apparently  had  the  worst  of  it,  since  it  was  they  who  asked 
for  the  King's  intervention.  The  Benedictines  had  pub- 
lished a  fine  edition  of  St.  Augustine's  works  ;  and  the 
principles  laid  down  by  that  Father  are  not  in  accordance 
with  those  of  the  Jesuits.  In  order  to  suppress  the  book 
they  had  resort  to  their  old  weapon  which  had  so  often 
done  them  good  service  ;  they  declared  that  it  was  thor- 
oughly Jansenist.  The  Benedictines  replied,  and  a  very 
bitter  quarrel  arose,  in  which  the  Jesuits,  for  want  of 
proofs  and  sound  arguments,  made  free  use  of  assertions 
and  insults.  They  could  not,  however,  succeed  in  damag- 
ing the  book ;  all  their  influence  could  obtain  was  that 
Pontchartrain  wrote  by  the  King's  command  to  both 
parties,  forbidding  any  more  controversy  on  the  subject. 
Before  long  the  Jesuits  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
book  solemnly  approved  at  Rome. 

I  forgot  to  mention  an  event  which  occurred  about  the 
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beginning  of  April.  Ticquet,  an  advocate  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, was  found  assassinated  in  his  house  ;  he  was  still 
alive,  but  that  was  no  fault  of  a  soldier  of  the  Guards 
and  of  his  own  doorkeeper,  who  had  committed  the  crime, 
and,  alarmed  by  some  noise,  had  gone  off,  leaving  him 
for  dead.  This  Ticquet,  a  poor  sort  of  man,  had  gone 
some  time  before  to  Fontainebleau  to  complain  to  the 
King  of  his  wife's  conduct  with  Montgeorges,  a  Captain  in 
the  Guards,  who  was  much  liked  ;  and  the  King  had  for- 
bidden him  to  see  her  again.  Suspicion  fell  on  him  and 
on  the  wife,  who  was  handsome,  gallant,  and  imprudent. 
She  carried  the  matter  off  with  a  high  hand.  A  lady,  a 
great  friend  of  mine  and  of  hers,  advised  her  to  escape, 
offering  to  provide  her  with  money,  teUing  her  that  in  such 
cases  it  is  easier  to  defend  oneself  at  a  distance.  The 
shameless  woman  was  highly  offended  with  her,  and  with 
others  who  gave  her  similar  advice. 

In  a  few  days  a  clue  was  found  ;  the  doorkeeper  and 
the  soldier  were  arrested,  recognised  by  Ticquet,  and  put 
to  the  torture.  Madame  Ticquet  had  been  siUy  enough 
to  let  herself  be  arrested  before  this,  instead  of  getting  into 
a  place  of  safety.  Her  denials  were  of  no  avail ;  she  also 
was  put  to  the  torture,  and  confessed  everything.  Mont- 
georges had  friends  who  did  him  the  service  of  keeping  his 
name  out  of  the  proceedings.  The  wife,  having  been 
sentenced  to  lose  her  head,  and  her  accompKces  to  be 
broken  on  the  wheel,  Ticquet  came  with  his  children  to 
implore  the  King  to  pardon  her.  The  King  would  not  see 
him,  and  the  execution  took  place  in  the  Place  de  la  Greve, 
on  the  17th  of  June.  Every  window  in  the  H6tel-de-Ville, 
in  the  square,  and  in  the  adjoining  streets,  was  filled  with 
spectators  of  both  sexes,  many  of  them  persons  of  rank 
and  distinction.  There  were  even  friends  of  that  unhappy 
wretch,  some  of  them  women,  who  were  not  ashamed  to 
go  there.  There  was  an  immense  crowd  in  the  streets.  The 
general  feeUng  was  one  of  pity  for  the  criminal,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  she  would  be  reprieved  ;  and  yet  people 
thronged  to  see  her  die.  Such  is  the  world,  always  unrea- 
sonable and  inconsistent !  ' 

1  Madame  says  that  this  Madame  Ticquet  had  her  horoscope  taken 
and  was  promised  a,  long  and  happy  life,  provided  that  she  could  keep 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  man  bearing  the  same  name  as  herself.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Carlier,  and  that  was  also  the  name  of  the  executioner  wIm 
carried  out  the  sentence. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

1700 

An  attempt  at  retrenchment — Banishment  of  Madame  de  Nemours — 
Death  of  Madame  de  Navailles — Her  early  conneo lion  with  Madame 
de  Maintenon — She  prepares  a  disappointment  for  the  King — An 
inconvenient  wall — Balls  and  festivities — A  fourfold  mask — M.  de 
Luxembourg  adopts  a  singular  headdress — The  Abb6  de  Soubisa 
admitted  to  the  Chapter  of  Strasbourg — His  sixteen  quarterings 
doubtful — He  is  appointed  Coadjutor  of  Strasbourg — Jealousy  of  the 
Bouillon  family — Cardinal  de  Bouillon  incurs  the  King's  displeasure. 

The  year  1700  began  with  an  attempt  at  retrenchment. 
The  King  announced  that  he  would  no  longer  pay  the 
expenses  of  any  alterations  which  courtiers  might  make 
in  their  apartments.  More  than  60,000  livres  had  been 
spent  in  this  way  since  the  Court  returned  from  Fontaine- 
bleau.  It  was  thought  that  Madame  de  MaiUy  was  the 
cause  of  this  announcement,  as  she  had  made  alterations 
annually  for  three  or  four  years.  The  new  arrangement 
was  more  convenient,  as  people  could  make  what  changes 
they  pleased  without  asking  the  King's  leave  ;  but  they 
had  to  pay  for  them  themselves. 

Madame  de  Nemours  was  banished  to  her  magnificent 
country-house  at  Colomiers,  in  Brie.  Torcy  carried  the 
King's  order  to  her,  and  she  obeyed  with  a  firmness  not  far 
removed  from  haughtiness.  She  had  put  a  Governor  into 
Neufchatel  who  was  said  to  be  a  wrong-headed  man  ;  that 
is,  he  exercised  his  functions  in  her  interests,  and  not  in 
those  of  our  Court.  She  was  requested  to  dismiss  him, 
and  refused.  Her  letters  to  him  were  opened,  and  found 
to  contain  things  which  gave  offence.  The  position  of 
sovereign  of  a  fine  country  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  that 
of  subject  to  a  great  King,  especially  for  a  person  like 
Madame  de  Nemours,  conscious  of  her  high  rank,  and 
determined  to  act  in  accordance  with  it. 

A  dispute  arose  which  caused  the  King  some  mortifica- 
tion.    We  have  seen  how  gracious  he  was  to  the  Nuncio 
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Delphini  on  the  occasion  of  his  promotion.     He  had   by 

degrees  brought  the  Ambassadors  to  visit  M.   du   Maine 

and  M.  de  Toulouse  as  if  they  were  Princes  of  the  Blood. 

CavaUerini,  Delphini's  predecessor,   had  done  so,  btit   he 

had  received  so  severe  a  rebuke  in  consequence  when  he 

returned   to   Rome,    that  Delphini   dared   not   follow   his 

example.     The  Cardinals  considered  that  they  had  fallen 

from  the  high  position  they  had  held  in  the  days  of  Richeheu 

and  Mazarin,  because  they  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing 

with  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  forced  to  give  them 

the  right  hand  in  their  own  house  ;    to  be  obliged  to  treat 

the  King's  bastards  in  the  same  v/ay  seemed  to  them  a 

monstrous  degradation.     Negotiations  went  on  for  a  whole 

month,  but  Delphini  would  not  give  way  ;  so,  although 

he  had  given  satisfaction  as  a  Nuncio,  he  could  obtain  no 

audience  to  take  his  leave,  and  did  not  receive  the  present 

of   plate  to  the  value  of   18,000   livres  usually  given  to 

Cardinal-Nuncios    on    their    departure.     He    went    away 

without  bidding  farewell  to  any  one.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Gualterio,  Vice-Legate  at  Avignon,  whom  the  King  selected 

from  a  Hst  of  five  names  submitted  to  him  by  the  Pope. 

MaUly,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  the  object  of  whose  ambition 

was  a  Cardinal's  hat,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  position 

of  Aries  to  keep  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  Rome, 

and  to  make  friends  with  this  Vice-Legate.     He  wished  me 

to  make  acquaintance  with  the  new  Nuncio  ;  I  did  so,  and 

it  soon  became  a  real  friendship,  founded  on  mutual  esteem. 

I  mention  this  because  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer  to 

it  more  than  once  in  these  memoirs. 

Madame  de  Navailles  died  on  the  14th  of  February.     Her 
father  was  the  Count  de  Neuillan,  Governor  of  Niort,  and 
brother  to  M.  de  Parabere,  Governor  of  Poitou.    His  widow 
was  avarice  personified.     I  do  not  know  for  what  reason, 
or  by  what  chance,  it  was  that  Madame  de  Maintenon,  on 
her   arrival  at  La   Rochelle   as   a  poor   young  girl  from 
America,  where  she  had  lost  her  father  and  mother,  fell 
into  the  hands   of  Madame  de  Neuillan,   then  living  in 
Poitou.     Madame  de  Neuillan  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
to  feed  her  without  getting  some  service  out  of  her  in 
return,  so  she  gave  her  the  key  of  her  granary  to  measure 
out  hay  and  oats  for  the  horses,  and  made  her  see  that 
they  ate  them.     It  was  she  who  took  her  to  Paris,  and 
married  her  to  Scarron  to  get  rid  of  her.    Madame  de 
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availles  was  her  eldest  daughter ;  she  and  her  sister, 
Eterwards  married  to  M.  de  Froulay,  were  Maids  of  Honour 
J  the  Queen-Regent. 

M.  de  NavaUles,  whom  she  married  in  1651,  a  man  of 
uahty  in  Gascony,  was  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
nd  commanded  his  troop  of  Light  Horse  ;   for  the  Cardinal ' 
ad,  on  a  small  scale,  household  troops  like  the  King.     He 
ras  a  man  of  the  old  school,  full  of  honour,  courage,  and 

fidelity  proof  against  all  temptations,  as  he  showed 
'ardinal  Mazarin  in  the  most  critical  moments  of  his  life, 
[e  had  the  secret  of  the  Cardinal's  hiding-places  and  his 
ipher,  during  his  two  retirements  ;  and  remained  openly 
ttached  to  him,  at  the  most  imminent  risk  to  himself, 
'his  conduct  gained  him  the  entire  confidence  and  favour 
f  the  Queen  and  the  Cardinal.  He  became  a  Duke  by 
revet.  Governor  of  Havre-de-Grace,  La  RocheUe,  and  other 
ilaces  ;  commanded  armies  in  Italy  and  Catalonia  with 
uccess  ;  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Order  in  1661  and 
larshal  of  France  in  1675.  He  served  for  some  time  under 
L  le  Prince,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  him ;  and  at  the 
ime  of  his  death  in  1685  was  governor  to  the  Duke  of 
Jhartres.  He  was  a  taU,  thin,  yellow-looking  man ;  very 
lohte,  but  sometimes  he  used  to  say  very  odd  things, 
,nd  he  was  ignorant.  M.  le  Prince  was  one  day  endeavour- 
Qg  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  course  of  a  small 
tream  in  Flanders,  which  was  not  marked  on  his  maps  ; 
I.  de  Navailles  came  to  his  assistance  by  bringing  him  a 
aap  of  the  world  !  Another  time,  with  reference  to  the 
luguenots,  some  one  remarked  how  difficult  it  was  for 
people  to  change  their  religion ;  whereupon  M.  de  Navailles 
leclared  that  if,  by  God's  grace,  he  had  been  born  a  Turk 
le  would  certainly  have  remained  so.  He  was  a  man 
apable  of  inspiring  virtue  and  piety  by  his  example,  but  he 
lad  no  qualification  for  the  post  of  governor  to  the  Duke  of 
Jhartres  except  his  high  position,  by  which  Monsieur  was 
auch  flattered. 

Madame  de  Navailles  was"  appointed  Lady  of  Honour 
o  the  Queen  on  her  marriage  ;  and  no  one  could  have 
uited  the  Queen-Mother  or  Cardinal  de  Mazarin  better, 
ihe  was  a  woman  of  abihty,  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
rays  of  society,  in  spite  of  her  long  sojourns  in  the  country, 
nd  as  virtuous  as  her  husband.  The  Queen  had  Maids  of 
lonour,  and  they,  with  their  gov^ness  and  sub-governess. 
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were  entixely  under  the  control  of  the  Lady  of  Honour. 
The  King  was  young  and  given  to  gallantry.  So  long  as 
he  left  the  Maids  of  Honour  alone,  Madame  de  NavaUlea 
did  not  trouble  herself  about  him,  but  she  kept  her  eyes 
open  to  anything  concerning  her  charges.  She  perceived 
that  the  King  began  to  amuse  himseM  with  them,  and 
discovered  before  long  that  a  door  had  been  secretly  broken 
through  the  waU  into  their  room,  opening  on  to  a  little 
staircase,  and  in  the  daytime  concealed  behind  the  head 
of  a  bedstead.  She  consulted  her  husband.  They  put 
virtue  and  honour  into  one  scale,  the  King's  anger,  dis- 
grace, deprivation  of  office,  and  banishment,  into  the 
other,  and  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

Madame  de  NavaiUes  laid  her  plans  so  weU  that,  during 
the  hour  of  play  and  the  King's  supper,  the  door  was  walled 
up  so  exactly  that  no  trace  of  it  remained.  During  the 
night  the  King,  attempting  to  enter  by  the  Httle  stair- 
case, was  greatly  astonished  to  find  no  door.  He  groped 
about,  could  not  make  out  how  he  had  lost  his  way,  and 
at  last  discovered  that  the  door  had  turned  into  a  waU. 
He  was  furious  ;  he  soon  had  proof  positive  that  what  had 
been  done  was  by  the  orders  of  Madame  de  NavaiUes,  and 
he  suspected  her  husband  of  knowiag  all  about  it.  They 
immedaately  received  orders  to  resign  aU  their  appoint- 
ments, and  to  retire  to  their  country-house  ia  Guyenne. 
The  Queen-Mother,  who  had  great  influence  over  the 
King,  exerted  it  to  the  utmost  to  save  them ;  but  all  she 
could  obtain  was  that  they  should  keep  the  governments 
of  La  RocheUe  and  Aunis ;  they  were  stripped  of  every- 
thing else.  Their  banishment,  however,  did  not  last  long. 
The  Queen-Mother  died  two  years  later,  in  1666,  and  on 
her  death-bed  she  asked  the  King  to  pardon  M.  and  Madame 
de  NavaiUes  ;  which  he  could  not  refuse.  For  the  rest  of 
her  life,  however,  Madame  de  NavaiUes  rarely  appeared 
at  Court,  and  only  for  short  visits.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
aUowed  her  to  see  her  in  private,  and  she  could  not  refuse 
her  certain  privUeges ;  but  they  were  rare  and  of  short 
duration.  She  could  not  forget  the  hay  and  oats  of  Madame 
de  NeuiUan,  nor  the  King  the  waUed-up  door;  neither 
years  nor  devotion  could  efface  these  mortifying  recoUec- 

tions. 

Madame  de  NavaUles  was  the  last  person  I  remember 
to  have  seen  wearing  the  little  band  round  the  head,  ending 
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a  a  point  on  the  forehead,  which  all  widows  used  formerly 
o  wear  all  their  lives.  When  she  appeared  at  Versailles 
he  was  received  by  the  whole  Court  with  a  considera- 
ion  which  showed  that  virtue  always  commands  respect ; 
i.nd  the  King  always  showed  her  some  little  attention, 
hough  coldly.  There  would  be  nothing  to  say  of  her, 
sxcept  in  her  praise,  were  it  not  that  innumerable  queer 
md  amusing  stories  were  current  about  her  avarice.  She 
lad  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  afterwards  became 
;he  third  wife  of  the  Duke  d'Elboeuf  and  mother  of  the 
duchess  of  Mantua.  They  hved  together  at  the  Hotel  de 
!^availles,  where  they  had  numerous  visitors,  although 
jarriages  used  to  stick  in  the  mud  of  her  courtyard,  because 
;he  grudged  the  expense  of  paving  it.  Her  servants  and 
ler  daughters  were  half-starved ;  the  eldest  daughter 
ised  to  interfere  as  much  as  she  could  in  the  household 
expenditure,  and  pocket  a  little  of  the  money  in  order  that 
she  and  her  sisters  might  procure  a  little  food  on  the  sly 
ifter  their  mother  had  gone  to  bed.  Both  M.  and  Madame 
ie  Navailles  were  great  friends  of  my  father's. 

A  worthy  but  very  absurd  person  died  about  the  same 
;ime,  a  certain  M.  I'Avocat,  maitre  des  requites,  brother  to 
Hadame  de  Pomponne  and  Madame  de  Vins.  He  was  well 
)ff,  and  went  everywhere.  All  his  hfe  he  had  had  a  craze 
'or  beiag  in  the  best  society,  and  making  love  to  the  most 
jeautiful  ladies  and  those  in  the  highest  position,  who 
ised  to  make  fun  of  his  sighs  and  play  all  sorts  of  tricks 
)n  him.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  who  had  always  been 
IS  yellow  as  a  quince ;  but,  old  as  he  was,  he  still  wished 
,0  play  the  gallant. 

The  ChevaUer  de  ViUeroy  was  drowned  in  a  Maltese  ship 
yhich  was  sunk  while  attacking  a  Turkish  vessel  of  fourteen 
rans.  He  was  handsome  and  well  made,  and  had  not  the 
;lightest  inclination  to  become  a  Knight  of  Malta  ^ ;  but 
ilarshal  de  Villeroy,  who  wished  to  have  only  an  eldest 
son,  had  forced  the  second  son  to  take  Holy  Orders  in  hopes 
)f  making  him  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  compelled  this 
me  to  become  a  Knight  of  Malta.  I  had  been  brought 
ip  with  him,  and  with  his  brother,  the  Abbe,  who  was  not 
vorth  him  by  a  long  way.  This  sad  event  brought  about 
;he  reconciliation  of  his  family,  in  which  there  had  been  a 
juarrel  since  the  affair  when  the  King  compelled  the 
*  Knights  of  Malta  had  to  take  vows  of  celibacy. 
1—26 
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Princess  d'Harcourt  to  apologise  publicly  to  the  Duchess 
de  Rohan-Chabot.  The  Grand  Equerry  and  Madame 
d'Armagnac  had  received  a  slight  reprimand  on  the  same 
occasion  ;  and  Madame  d'Armagnac,  to  annoy  her  brother, 
took  the  blame  on  herself,  and  held  forth  about  her  own 
birth  in  a  way  very  mortifying  for  him.  They  had  not 
spoken  to  each  other  since. 

The  reconciliation  was  the  more  difficult  because  Marshal 
de  ViUeroy  was  personally  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Grand 
Equerry  and  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  and  treated  them 
with  a  deference  very  much  to  their  taste,  but  not  at  all 
to  that  of  the  Marechale.  Through  the  intervention  of 
common  friends  it  was  arranged  that  past  events  should 
not  be  referred  to,  and  that  the  Marshal  and  Marechale 
should  receive  a  visit  from  the  Grand  Equerry  and  Madame 
d'Armagnac.  The  husbands  were  reaUy  reconciled,  and 
on  as  good  terms  as  ever ;  but  the  sisters-in-law  had  never 
been  on  terms  of  more  than  ordinary  pohteness  with  each 
other,  and  their  friendship  did  not  become  any  warmer. 

Cosse  at  last  brought  his  affair  to  a  conclusion,  and  was 
received  by  the  parliament  as  a  Duke  and  Peer,  having 
been  weU  served  by  the  intimacy  existing  between  Marshal 
de  ViUeroy  and  the  First-President,  Harlay.  I  have  spoken 
sufficiently  of  this  affair  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  de  Brissac,  my  brother-in-law,  who  was  brother  to 
the  Marechale  de  ViUeroy. 

The  King  sent  100,000  ivres  to  Madame  de  Montespan 
to  enable  her  to  complete  the  purchase  of  Oiron.  It  was 
not  quite  a  gratuitous  present.  Madame  de  Montespan 
was  already  leading  a  life  of  repentance,  and  she  had 
lately  sent  back  a  splendid  pearl  necklace  which  the  King 
had  given  her  ;  he  now  gave  it  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  ; 
it  consisted  of  twenty-one  beautiful  pearls,  and  was  worth 
150,000  livres.  Madame  de  Montespan,  among  other 
ways  of  making  amends  for  her  former  Ufe,  was  occupied 
in  acquiring  a  property  for  d'Antin.  She  might  have 
made  a  better  choice  than  Oiron,  which  is,  it  is  true,  a  fine 
chateau,  with  a  beautiful  park,  in  Poitou ;  but  it  is  under 
feudal  subjection  to  the  lordship  of  Thouars  ;  so  that  when 
the  seigneur  of  Thouars  intends  to  hunt  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  send  word  to  the  seigneur  of  Oiron  that  he  must 
knock  down  so  many  yards  of  his  park-waU,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  obstacle  to  the  hunt  if  the  hounds  happen 
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to  run  that  way.  Of  course,  so  harsh  a  right  has  fallen 
into  desuetude  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  imagine  contingencies 
in  which  the  seigneur  of  Thouars  would  exercise  it  to  its 
fullest  extent,  and  in  that  case  what  could  the  seigneur 
of  Oiron  do  ? 

From  Candlemas  to  the  beginning  of  Lent  nothing  was 
talked  of  at  Court  but  balls  and  amusements.  Under  the 
pretext  of  amusing  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  the  King  gave 
masquerades,  both  at  Versailles  and  at  Marly,  which 
afforded  him  much  pleasure.  Monseigneur  also  gave  balls, 
as  did  all  the  persons  of  highest  distinction,  in  honour  of 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  To  the  surprise  of  the  Court, 
M.  le  Prince,  in  his  suite  of  apartments  consisting  of  but 
few  rooms,  and  those  small  ones,  contrived  to  give  a  most 
delightful  party,  at  which  there  was  every  kind  of  amuse- 
ment, including  a  masked  baU ;  and  the  arrangements 
were  so  perfect  that,  although  everybody  was  there,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  crowding  or  confusion. 

At  this  party  a  lady  who  afterwards  became  a  great 
friend  of  mine  had  an  unpleasant  adventure.  Although 
very  young  she  was  begirming  to  attract  attention  at 
Court,  in  which  she  would  probably  have  attained  a  high 
place  if  small-pox  had  not  unfortunately  carried  her  off 
a  few  years  later.  The  Count  d'Evreux  ^  had  taken  her 
fancy,  but  as  yet  few  people  had  noticed  it.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  ball  a  man  entered  with  a  mask  showing  four 
wax  faces,  most  striking  likenesses  of  four  persons  about 
the  Court,  one  of  them  being  the  Count  d'Evreux.  He  was 
wrapped  in  a  long  loose  cloak,  which  concealed  his  figure, 
and  under  it  he  had  an  arrangement  enabling  him  to  turn 
his  faces  quickly  in  any  direction.  The  singularity  of  his 
dress  drew  all  eyes  upon  him  ;  and  when  he  danced  a 
minuet,  and  kept  turning  his  four  faces  from  side  to  side, 
the  bystanders  were  much  amused. 

After  this  first  minuet,  he  maliciously  went  up  to  the 
lady  I  mentioned  and  asked  her  to  dance,  tm-ning  towards 
her  the  face  of  the  Count  d'Evreux.  He  danced  well,  and 
had  such  control  of  his  movements  in  the  minuet  that, 
whichever  way  his  body  was  turned,  he  always  kept  the 
same  face  towards  the  lady  he  was  dancing  with.  She,  in 
the  meantimie,  changed  colour  every  moment,  but,  without 
losing  her  presence  of  mind,  thought  only  of  cutting  the 

1  Son  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon. 
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dance  short.  After  the  second  turn  she  presented  her 
hand  as  a  sign  that  she  wished  to  stop  ;  the  mask  pretended 
to  take  it,  but  with  a  shght  movement  passed  on  and 
began  another  turn.  This  manoeuvre  was  repeated  till 
the  dance  had  lasted  at  least  three  times  as  long  as  an 
ordinary  minuet.  Everybody  was  looking  at  them,  those 
behind  standing  on  benches ;  but  there  were  no  audible 
comments  ;  the  lady  was  a  great  lady,  of  a  distinguished 
family,  and  her  coimections  were  persons  ia  oiSce  and 
in  favour. 

When  the  dance  was  over  the  mask  remained  for  a 
short  time  and  then  contrived  to  sUp  away  unperceived. 
The  husband  was  just  arriving  ;  a  friend  of  his  lay  ia 
wait  for  him  outside,  and,  telling  him  that  the  crowd  was 
so  great  that  he  had  better  wait  a  little  before  going  in, 
kept  him  walking  up  and  down  in  the  Galerie  des  Princes. 
At  last  he  got  tired  of  it  and  went  in.  He  saw  the  mask 
with  the  four  faces ;  but,  though  he  did  not  hke  it,  he  gave 
no  sign  of  displeasure,  and,  thanks  to  his  friend,  he  had 
been  spared  the  sight  of  the  minuet.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  this  occurrence,  but  the  love-affair, 
nevertheless,  went  on  for  some  time  longer.  What  is  very 
uncommon  is  that  neither  before  nor  after  this  was  the 
name  of  any  one  else  ever  coupled  with  hers,  yet  she  had 
one  of  the  most  lovely  faces  in  the  Court ;  and,  quiet  and 
serious  as  her  manners  were  in  society,  she  echpsed  aU  other 
women,  even  those  who,  strictly  speaking,  were  handsomer 
than  herself.' 

Another  ridiculous  scene  took  place  at  one  of  the  balls 
at  Marly  ;  I  will  name  those  who  took  part  in  it,  because 
their  conduct  was  so  notorious  that  it  would  be  affectation 
not  to  do  so.  M.  and  Madame  de  Luxembourg  were  at 
Marly.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  dancers,  and  for  that 
reason  Madame  de  Luxembourg  was  invited,  but  with 
reluctance,  because  her  mode  of  hving  was  such  that  no 
woman  would  associate  with  her.  At  that  time  dissolute 
conduct  had  stiU  to  be  kept  within  certain  prescribed 
bounds  ;  nowadays,  unfortunately,  such  delicate  scruples 
are  quite  out  of  fashion.  M.  de  Luxembourg  was  perhaps 
the  only  man  in  France  who  was  ignorant  of  his  wife's 
behaviour  ;  she  treated  him  with  so  much  attention  and 
apparent  friendship  that  he  did  not  suspect  her  in  the 
1  This  lady  was  the  Duchess  de  Villeroy. 
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least.  On  account  of  the  want  of  dancers  the  King  made 
people  dance  who  were  rather  past  the  age  for  it,  and, 
among  others,  M.  de  Luxembom-g.  Fancy  dress  was 
compulsory  ;  he  was  very  intimate  with  M.  le  Prince,  who 
had  more  taste  than  anybody  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
festivities  and  masquerades ;  so  he  apphed  to  him  for 
advice.  M.  le  Prince,  who  was  more  malicious  than  any 
monkey,  and  never  had  a  friend  in  the  world,  was  delighted 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  amusing  himself  and  providing 
a  jest  for  the  Court ;  he  invited  M.  de  Luxembourg  to 
supper,  and  arranged  a  fancy  dress  for  him  of  his  own  in- 
vention. 

Dancing  had  not  yet  begun,  and  I  had  just  entered  the 
baUroom  and  sat  down,  when  I  saw  from  behind  a  man  in 
a  sort  of  muslin  drapery,  long,  light,  and  floating,  sur- 
mounted by  stag's-horns  perched  on  an  eccentric  head- 
dress, and  so  high  that  they  became  entangled  in  a  chandeher. 
We  were  aU  astonished  at  such  a  strange  dress  ;  every  one 
was  asking  eagerly  who  it  was,  and  saying  that  whoever  it 
was  must  be  very  confident  of  his  wife's  fidehty  to  venture 
to  decorate  his  forehead  with  such  an  ornament,  when  he 
turned  round  and  showed  the  face  of  M.  de  Luxembourg. 
The  sudden  burst  of  laughter  was  scandalous.  A  minute 
or  two  later  he  came  and  sat  down  between  the  Count  de 
Toulouse  and  myself,  and  the  Count  immediately  asked 
him  what  had  put  the  idea  of  that  dress  into  his  head.  The 
worthy  seigneur  was  not  sharp  enough  to  detect  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  the  question ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  not 
very  sharp  about  anything.  He  accepted  the  irrepressible 
laughter  which  he  heard  on  aU  sides  with  benignity,  as  a 
tribute  to  the  originality  of  his  disguise ;  and  said,  very 
simply,  that  he  was  indebted  for  it  to  M.  le  Prince,  with 
whom  he  had  supped,  turning  to  the  right  and  left  as  if 
showing  himself  off,  and  pluming  himself  on  having  been 
dressed  by  M.  le  Prince. 

The  ladies  then  came  in,  followed  by  the  King.  Madame 
de  Luxembourg,  who  had  known  nothing  about  her  hus- 
band's masquerade,  lost  countenance,  notorious  as  she 
was  ;  and  everybody  looked  at  the  pair  in  fits  of  laughter. 
M.  le  Prince,  from  his  place  behind  the  King,  looked  on 
sHly,  congratulating  himself  on  the  success  of  his  spiteful 
trick ;  and  even  the  King,  self -restrained  as  he  always 
was,   could  not   help   laughing.     The   adventure   afforded 
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matter  for  laughter  during  the  whole  of  the  ball,  and  for 
many  days  after. 

Not  a  night  passed  without  a  ball.  Madame  la  Chan- 
eeliere  gave  a  magnificent  one,  at  which  Monseigneur  was 
present  with  the  three  Princes,  his  sons,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy.  Never  was  anything  so  well  arranged,  and  m 
such  perfect  taste  ;  everybody  was  deUghted,  and  it  lasted 
till  nearly  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Madame  de 
Saint-Simon  accompanied  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  every- 
where, a  very  distinguished  favour  ;  neither  she  nor  I  ever 
saw  daylight  for  three  weeks.  Certain  dancers  were  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  ballroom  before  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  she  had  me  stopped  at  the  door  one  night  at 
Marly  when  I  was  trying  to  make  my  escape ;  there  were 
several  of  us  in  the  same  position.  I  was  delighted  when 
Ash  Wednesday  arrived,  and  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
I  was  quite  bewildered  ;  as  for  Madame  de  Saint-Simon, 
she  was  quite  done  up  by  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  Kiag  also 
played  with  a  few  selected  ladies  in  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
rooms,  at  hrelan  and  other  games.  This  amusement  was 
prolonged  a  little  into  Lent. 

During  the  Carnival-tide  M.  de  Noirmonstier  married  the 
daughter  of  a  President  in  the  Chamber  of  Accounts,  named 
Duret-de-Chevry.  fie  was  of  the  house  of  La  TremouiUe, 
brother  of  the  famous  Princess  des  Ursins,  of  Madame  de 
Royan,  the  mother  of  the  Duchess  de  ChatiEon,  of  the 
Duchess  Lanti,  and  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Tremouihe,  Auditor  of 
the  Rota,  afterwards  a  Cardinal.  He  was  handsome  and 
agreeable,  and  very  desirous  to  distinguish  himself  and 
raise  himself  in  the  world.  He  was  only  twenty  years  old 
when  he  caught  the  smallpox  ;  he  had  almost  recovered 
when  the  eruption  broke  out  a  second  time  and  destroyed 
his  sight.  He  took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  for  twenty 
years  he  shut  himseK  up  and  would  not  be  seen,  having 
people  to  read  to  him  ;  by  which  means,  as  he  was  inteUi- 
gent  and  had  a  good  memory,  he  acquired  a  great  deal  of 
information. 

The  Count  de  Fiesque,  a  friend  of  his  youth,  at  last  went 
to  live  with  him,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  admit  a  few 
people  to  his  house.  By  degrees  it  became  the  resort  of  a 
numerous  circle ;  he  had  many  distinguished  friends,  and 
was  consulted  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance.  His 
house  became  a  sort  of  tribunal,  the  approval  of  which  was 
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considered  a  mark  of  distinction  ;  and  people  were  flattered 
by  being  admitted  into  his  society.  It  is  curious  that  he 
built  a  charming  house  near  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle 
at  Paris,  which  he  designed  entirely  himself ;  not  only 
the  proportions  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  but  aU 
the  details  of  the  mirrors,  cornices,  chimney-pieces,  and 
ornaments  generally  ;  and  he  chose  the  stuffs  for  the  f umi- 
tiu-e  by  the  touch  alone,  having,  of  course,  been  told  the 
colours. 

La  Bourlie,  brother  of  Guiscard,  had  left  the  army  after 
many  years'  service,  and  retired  ■  to  a  country-house  near 
the  Cevennes,  where  he  Hved  very  licentiously.  About 
this  time  a  theft  was  committed  in  his  house  ;  he  sus- 
pected one  of  the  servants,  and  without  more  ado  had  him 
most  crueUy  tortured  in  his  own  presence.  The  matter 
could  not  be  hushed  up  ;  La  Bourlie's  head  was  in  danger  ; 
he  fled  the  country,  and  continued  to  play  very  strange 
parts  for  the  remainder  of  his  hfe.'  His  death  was  even 
more  remarkable,  but  it  is  not  yet  time  to  speak  of  it. 

It  was  not  long  since  the  King  had  paid  the  debts  of 
Madame  la  Duchesse,  amounting  to  very  large  sums,  due  to 
tradesmen  for  all  kinds  of  things ;  but  she  had  not  dared 
to  mention  her  gambling  debts,  which  were  also  very 
heavy.  What  she  feared  was  that  M.  le  Prince,  and  still 
more,  that  M.  le  Due,  would  hear  of  them.  In  this  ex- 
tremity she  had  recourse  to  her  old  governess,  to  whom 
she  told  the  whole  story.  Her  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. Madame  de  Maintenon  took  pity  on  her,  and  got 
the  King  to  pay  her  debts,  without  scolding  her  or  letting 
any  one  into  the  secret.  Langlee,  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  personages  to  be  found  about  a  Court,  was  employed 
to  settle  the  business,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Madame  la 
Duchesse  was  free,  without  either  of  those  whom  she  feared 
knowing  anything  about  the  matter. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  about  this  Langlee.  He  was  a 
man  of  no  birth,  from  somewhere  near  Mortagne-au-Perche  ; 
his  mother  had  been  Woman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the 
Queen-Mother ;  she  was  an  intriguing  person,  and,  having 
made  some  friends  and  acquired  a  certain  position,  she 
introduced  her  son,  while  quite  a  young  man,  into  good 

•  This  was  the  Guiscard  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Harley,  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  and  died  of  wounds  received  from  the  other  Ministers 
who  came  to  the  rescue. 
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society.  He  was  much  given  to  gaming,  in  which  he  was 
doubly  lucky,  for  he  won  immense  sums,  and  yet  was  never 
suspected  of  foul  play.  He  had  little  or  no  abihty,  but 
great  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  he  used  to  lend  money  with  a 
good  grace,  and  never  pressed  for  repayment,  by  which  and 
similar  good  offices  he  acquired  a  great  many  friends.  He 
used  to  play  at  the  King's  table  when  the  highest  play  went 
on,  in  the  time  of  the  mistresses. 

A  similarity  of  tastes  attached  him  particularly  to  Mon- 
sieur, but  he  never  became  dependent  on  him,  and  always 
kept  his  eye  on  the  King  ;  by  degrees  he  took  part  in  every- 
thing at  Court ;  that  is,  in  everything  pertaining  to  amuse- 
ments and  futilities  ;  and  that,  to  any  one  who  knows  how 
to  use  it,  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  side  of  court  life. 
He  was  asked  to  all  court  festivities,  to  Marly,  and  other 
places  to  which  the  Court  went ;  was  on  good  terms  with 
all  the  King's  mistresses,  and,  later  on,  with  his  daughters  ; 
he  was  so  familiar  with  them  that  he  often  used  to  tell 
them  home-truths.  He  constituted  himself  the  arbiter  of 
taste  in  everything  concerning  fashions  or  the  giving  of 
entertainments  ;  and  no  marriage  ever  took  place  without 
the  clothes  and  the  presents  being  chosen,  or  at  any  rate 
approved,  by  him. 

The  King  tolerated  him,  and  that  was  all ;  but  everybody 
else  was  subject  to  him,  and  he  often  abused  his  usurped 
authority.  To  Monsieur,  to  the  King's  daughters,  to  many 
ladies,  he  would  use  the  most  indecent  language,  and  that 
in  their  own  houses,  at  St.  Cloud,  and  in  the  saloon  of  Marly. 
All  his  life  he  had  been  the  confidant  of  many  affairs  of 
gallantry,  and  proved  very  trustworthy.  There  was  nothing 
spiteful  about  him ;  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  obhging,  always 
ready  to  do  a  service,  either  with  his  purse  or  by  his  in- 
fluence, and  was  not  on  bad  terms  with  any  one.  He  was 
always  dressed  like  Monsieur,  whom  he  much  resembled 
in  height  and  bearing ;  but  he  was  not  so  stout,  nor,  as  may 
be  supposed,  so  much  bedizened  with  jewels.  All  one 
side  of  his  face  was  contracted  by  paralysis,  but  by  dint 
of  perseverance  in  the  waters  of  Vichy,  where  he  had  built 
himself  a  house,  he  was  able  after  a  time  to  dispense  with 
them,  and  had  no  return  of  apoplexy. 

His  sister  had  married  Guiscard.  They  had  little  affection 
or  esteem  for  each  other  ;  but  Langlee  was  very  rich  and  a 
confirmed  bachelor,  so  that  he  was  courted  both  by  his 
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sister,  whom  he  loved,  and  by  his  brother-in-law.  One 
specimen  like  Langlee  is  not  amiss  in  a  Court,  but  two 
would  be  far  too  many.  The  gravest  and  most  important 
personages,  even  those  (and  there  were  very  few  of  them) 
who  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  were  cautious 
how  they  treated  him.  There  was  nobody,  even  in  the 
highest  position,  who  cared  to  make  an  enemy  of  Langlee. 

While  nothing  was  heard  of  at  Court  but  balls  and  amuse- 
ments the  beautiful  Madame  de  Soubise  (for  she  was  still 
beautiful,  and  still  knew  how  to  use  her  beauty)  was  engaged 
in  more  serious  occupations.  She  had  just  bought  the 
immense  Hotel  de  Guise,  at  a  very  low  price,  which  the 
King  helped  her  to  pay.  She  obtained  another  favour  from 
him,  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else.  Her 
son  wished  to  be  a  Canon  of  Strasbourg.  He  would  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  proving  the  necessary  sixteen  quarter- 
ings  of  nobility  ;  by  the  King's  influence  it  was  contrived 
that  such  proofs  as  he  offered  should  be  considered  as 
sufficient.  The  mother  of  M.  de  Soubise  was  an  Avaugour, 
of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  the  House  of  Brittany  ;  that 
m  itseH  was  not  a.  very  good  recommendation  to  a  Chapter 
in  Germany,  where  bastardy  is  abhorred ;  but  that  was 
not  the  worst.  The  mother  of  this  Avaugour,  M.  de  Soubise's 
grandmother,  was  a  Fouquet,  not  of  the  family  of  the 
Superintendent  Fouquet  (though  that  would  not  be  saying 
much),  but  daughter  of  that  cook,  previously  scullion, 
and  afterwards  valet,  to  Heiu'y  IV,  who,  after  serving  the 
King  in  his  love-affairs,  took  an  active  part  in  pubhc  business, 
enriched  himself,  and  became  M.  de  la  Varenne.  I  have 
related  his  singular  death  when  speaking  of  the  marriage 
of  one  of  his  descendants.  This  Fouquet  or  La  Varenne  was, 
therefore,  the  great-grandmother  of  the  Abbe  de  Soubise. 
How  was  it  possible  to  count  her  among  the  sixteen,'  or 
how  avoid  mentioning  her  ?  That  was  the  difficulty,  and 
it  was  no  small  one. 

CamUly,  a  cunning  Norman,  was  Grand- Vicar  of  Stras- 
bourg, and  Labatie,  also  a  clever  man,  was  the  King's 
Lieutenant  there ;  both  of  them  ready  to  do  anything  for 
the  King.  Madame  de  Soubise  put  the  matter  into  their 
hands,  backed  up  by  the  King,  who  let  them  know  his 

1  For  a  person  to  show  sixteen  quarterings  he  must  prove  that  his 
eight  great-great-grandfathers  and  eight  great-great-grandmothers  were 
entitled  to  bear  coat-armour. 
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wishes,  speaking  as  their  master  and  as  a  lover  ;  for  though 
his  liaison  with  Madame  de  Soubise  was  at  an  end,  he 
remained  her  lover  to  the  last.  These  two  men  contrived 
that  the  Abbe's  proofs  should  be  submitted  to  two  com- 
missioners, worthy,  stupid,  ignorant  Germans,  whom  it  was 
easy  to  deceive  ;  the  great  name  of  Rohan  was  dinned  into 
their  ears,  and  the  verification  of  the  proofs  was  represented 
to  them  as  a  ceremony  from  which  there  was  no  exemption 
for  any  one,  but  which  in  the  case  of  the  Abbe  de  Soubise 
was  a  mere  matter  of  form.  The  Avaugours  often  assumed 
the  name  of  Brittany  ;  members  of  the  house  of  Rohan 
had  several  times  married  sisters  and  daughters  of  the 
Dukes  of  Brittany,  a  fact  of  which  the  Commissioners  were 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  ;  but  they  were  not 
told  that  the  Abbe's  grandmother  was  of  a  very  different 
branch.  As  for  the  La  Varenne,  it  was  boldly  given  out 
that  she  was  of  an  ancient  family  of  that  name  in  Poitou, 
long  since  extinct,  with  which  neither  the  Avaugours  nor  the 
Rohans  had  ever  intermarried.  In  this  way,  the  Abbe  de 
Soubise  was  admitted  into  the  Chapter  of  Strasbourg  ;  but 
this  was  only  the  first  step  towards  the  great  position 
coveted  by  the  beautiful  lady  for  a  son  in  whose  fortune 
the  King  thought  he  was  as  much  concerned  as  she  was. 
Their  ambition  was  to  secure  for  him  the  Bishopric  of 
Strasbourg. 

There  were  obstacles  in  the  way  which  perhaps  even  the 
Royal  favour  would  not  ha.ve  been  able  to  overcome  without 
a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances.  The  Abbe 
d'Auvergne  had  been  long  a  Canon  of  Strasbourg  ;  a  brother 
of  his  was  also  a  member  of  the  Chapter,  in  which,  by  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  he  had  attained  the  first 
dignity,  that  of  Grand-Provost ;  and  the  Cardinal  himseK 
was  a  Canon.  The  Abbe  d'Auvergne,  therefore,  had  the 
advantage  of  the  Abbe  de  Soubise  in  age,  in  seniority,  and 
in  church  preferments  ;  but  his  reputation  was  by  no 
means  good  ;  his  morals  were  notoriously  like  those  of  the 
Greeks  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  in  the  least  like 
them  in  mental  qualities.  His  stupidity  was  such  that 
he  could  not  conceal  his  vices,  his  ignorance,  or  his  ambition, 
which  had  nothing  to  sustain  it  but  a  base  vanity.  His 
conceit  alienated  everybody,  and  was  always  leading  him 
into  blunders.  His  brother,  who  was  equally  stupid,  but 
much  younger  and  more  obscure,  could  be  of  no  assistance 
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to  him  ;  and  the  Cardinal  was  falling  every  day  into  deeper 
disgrace. 

On  the  other  hand,  everything  seemed*  to  smile  on  the 
Abbe  de  Soubise,  whose  exterior  showed  that  he  was  the 
offspring  of  the  most  tender  amours.  He  had  succeeded 
briUiantly  in  the  position  of  Prior  of  the  Sorboime,  and 
had  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  learning,  piety,  and 
purity  of  morals.  The  Jesuits,  the  Sorbonne,  Father  de 
la  Tour,  Father  de  la  Chaise,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  were 
loud  in  his  praises,  which  deHghted  the  King  as  much  as 
they  did  his  mother.  The  plans  of  Madame  de  Soubise 
now  seemed  ripe  for  execution.  The  question  was  .to 
persuade  the  Cardinal  de  Furstemberg,  Bishop  of  Strasbourg, 
to  take  a  coadjutor,  a  thing  which  prelates  are  always 
unwOling  to  do,  and  moreover,  in  this  case,  a  coadjutor  who 
was  a  foreigner. 

The  Cardinal  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  still  very  hand- 
some at  his  age.  He  spoke  French  badly,  and  to  see  and 
hear  him  on  ordinary  occasions  one  would  have  taken  him 
for  a  blockhead  ;  but  I  have  heard  from  Ministers  and  other 
persons  of  all  countries  that,  when  he  could  be  induced  to 
talk  of  politics  or  serious  affairs,  he  showed  a  capacity  far 
above  the  average.  He  made  so  much  noise  in  Europe 
that  it  is  needless  to  say  much  of  him  ;  I  will  only  mention 
the  condition  he  was  reduced  to  in  his  private  affairs.  With 
pensions  from  the  King  and  benefices  amounting  to  over 
700,000  Uvres  a  year,  he  was  literally  starving  ;  and  that 
without  any  apparent  source  of  expense,  and  with  no  one 
dependent  on  him.  He  had  two  nephews,  sons  of  his 
sisters,  Canons  of  Strasbourg,  besides  the  Abbe  d'Auvergne, 
who  was  the  grandson  of  his  mother's  brother. 

Another  nephew,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade  in  1686, 
had  married  Catherine,  widow  of  the  Count  de  la  Marck. 
It  was  said  that  Cardinal  de  Furstemberg  was  passionately  in 
love  with  her,  and  had  induced  her  to  marry  his  nephew 
in  order  to  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her. 
It  was  also  said  that  she  had  not  been  unkind  to  him  ;  and 
certainly  nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  resem- 
blance between  her  son,  the  Count  de  la  Marck,  and  the 
Cardinal,  who,  if  he  was  not  his  father,  was  no  relation  to 
him  at  aU.  His  attachment  to  her  had  never  ceased.  He 
could  not  live  without  her ;  she  ruled  everything  in  his 
house,  where  her  son  also  lived ;   and  this  dommation  was 
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so  public  that  those  who  had  to  speak  to  the  Cardinal  on 
business  always  addressed  themselves  in  the  first  place 
to  her. 

She  had  been  very  handsome,  and  was  so  still  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two  ;  but  she  was  taU  and  stout,  masculine-looking, 
like  a  Swiss  soldier  in  woman's  clothes,  bold  and  masterful, 
with  a  loud,  commanding  voice,  yet  polite  and  courteous 
in  her  manner.  She  bullied  the  Cardinal  so  that  he  hardly 
dared  say  a  word  in  her  presence  ;  she  was  most  extravagant 
in  everything,  dress,  lace,  jewels,  and  especially  gambling, 
in  which  she  sometimes  speait  twelve  hours  without  a  break. 
She  was  a  woman  who  loved  nobody  but  herself,  and  denied 
herself  nothing,  not  even  affaks  of  gallantry,  so  it  was  said, 
for  which  the  poor  Cardinal  had  to  pay,  as  he  did  for  every- 
thing. With  all  this  she  reduced  his  affairs  to  such  a  state 
that  he  had  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  his  household,  and 
she  went  to  economise  for  six  or  seven  months  at  La  Bour- 
daisiere,  near  Tours,  a  house  which  she  borrowed  of  Dangeau, 
and  afterwards  bought.  She  was  Hving  quietly  there  in 
order  to  save  enough  to  amuse  herseK  at  Paris  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  when  Madame  de  Soubise  began  to 
think  seriously  of  the  coadjutorship  for  her  son. 

Madame  de  Soubise  had  already  made  advances  to  her  ; 
and  I  never  heard  that  any  one  denied  on  oath,  or  even 
protested  mildly  against  a  rumour,  at  first  whispered  about 
and  then  proclaimed  aloud,  to  the  effect  that  she  gave  her 
very  large  sums  to  get  her  on  her  side,  and  through  her  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Cardinal.  What  is  certain  is  that, 
besides  the  prodigious  pensions  given  to  the  Cardinal  by 
the  King  and  always  punctually  paid,  he  received  about 
this  time  a  payment  of  4=0,000  crowns  which,  it  was  an- 
nounced, had  been  promised  him  long  ago.  Madame  de 
Soubise,  having  made  sure  of  the  Countess  and  the  Cardinal, 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  her  affair,  and  got  the  King  to 
order  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  to  demand  of  the  Pope,  in  his 
name,  a  bull  to  assemble  the  Chapter  of  Strasbourg  for  the 
election  of  a  coadjutor,  together  with  a  brief  of  ehgibility 
for  the  Abbe  de  Soubise. 

This  order  came  as  a  thunderbolt  to  Cardinal  de  Bouillon, 
who  was  furious  at  seeing  this  magnificent  prize  snatched 
from  his  family.  His  anger  blinded  him  to  such  a  degree 
that,  forgetting  the  relative  positions  of  Madame  de  Soubise 
and  himself  in  the  King's  favour,  he  actually  thought  he 
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could  persuade  him  to  break  his  promise,  and  alter  a  de- 
termination which  he  had  taken  deliberately.  He  wrote 
to  him  saying  that  surely  he  had  not  considered  carefully 
what  he  was  doing,  and,  assuming  the  part  of  a  man  of 
virtue,  suggested  conscientious  scruples.  At  the  same  time 
he  wrote  to  the  Canons  of  Strasbourg  a  circular  letter,  fuU 
of  bitterness  and  abUity.  He  told  them  that  Cardinal  de 
Furstemberg  was  as  well  able  as  ever  to  reside  in  his  diocese 
(as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  never  resided  there,  and  they 
got  on  very  well  without  him),  that  the  Abbe  de  Soubise 
was  so  young  that  it  would  be  rash  to  trust  him  ;  and  he 
hinted  that  Cardinal  de  Furstemberg,  governed  as  he  was 
by  his  niece,  had  only  been  induced  to  side  against  his 
nephews  by  the  large  sums  of  money  she  had  received  from 
Madame  de  Soubise. 

It  is  true  that  he  sent  these  circulars  to  his  brother,  the 
Count  d'Auvergne,  with  orders  not  to  dehver  them  without 
the  King's  permission.  He  knew  quite  well  that  it  would 
not  be  given,  but  he  hoped  to  deceive  him  by  this  show  of 
deference,  and  in  the  meantime  to  let  the  contents  of  the 
letters  become  public,  protesting  afterwards  that  he  could 
not  imagine  how  they  had  leaked  out.  These  letters  caused 
a  terrible  commotion. 

I  was  in  the  King's  apartments  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of 
March,  when  towards  the  end  of  his  supper  I  saw  Madame  de 
Soubise  arrive  with  Madame  de  Furstemberg  and  post 
herself  at  the  door  leading  into  the  King's  private  room. 
She  was  quite  at  liberty  to  go  in,  if  she  had  chosen,  and 
take  the  Countess  with  her  ;  but,  as  the  scandal  had  become 
pubhc,  and  the  pecuniary  bargain  and  Cardinal  de  Bouillon's 
letters  were  common  talk,  they  wished  on  their  part  to 
make  a  scene  in  pubhc.  I  thought  as  much  directly  I  saw 
them,  and  I  drew  near  to  hear  what  passed.  Madame  de 
Soubise  looked  quite  puffed  up,  and  the  Countess,  who  was 
of  a  choleric  nature,  appeared  furious.  As  the  King  came 
out  they  stopped  him  ;  Madame  de  Soubise  said  a  word  or 
two  in  a  low  voice  ;  then  the  Countess,  raising  her  own, 
asked  him  for  justice  against  the  audacity  of  Cardinal  de 
Bouillon,  who,  not  content  with  disobeying  his  orders,  had 
aspersed  her  character  and  that  of  his  brother-Cardinal, 
and  had  not  spared  Madame  de  Soubise  herself.  The  King 
listened  and  rephed  with  much  politeness  and  graciousness 
for  her,  and  with  undisguised  anger  against  Cardinal  de 
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Bouillon  ;    assured  her  that  she  should  have  satisfaction, 
and  passed  on. 

The  ladies  retired,  not  without  showing  their  extreme 
anger  and  their  hopes  of  revenge.  Madame  de  Soubise  was 
the  more  annoyed,  because  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  had  in- 
formed the  King  of  a  simoniacal  bargain  of  which  he  certainly 
had  been  ignorant ;  if  he  had  known  of  it  before  he  would 
most  assuredly  have  put  a  stop  to  the  affair  instead  of 
forwarding  it.  Madame  de  Soubise  was  afraid  lest  his 
conscientious  scruples  should  be  aroused,  and  lead  him  to 
inquire  too  closely  into  the  bargains  which  she  had  concluded 
at  Strasbourg  in  order  to  carry  the  election.  The  same 
Camilly  and  Labatie  who  had  served  her  so  adroitly  in 
procuring  her  son's  admission  to  the  Chapter,  in  spite  of  the 
La  Varenne  blot  on  his  escutcheon,  had  been  again  em- 
ployed to  secure  the  Coadjutorship.  Neither  of  them  was 
scrupulous.  Camilly  had  received  a  good  abbey  for  his 
first  service,  and  hoped  for  a  Bishopric  as  a  reward  for  the 
second.  Labatie  hoped  to  be  able  to  estabhsh  his  children 
in  useful  and  honourable  positions  ;  and  neither  of  them 
was  disappointed. 

While  matters  were  being  thus  arranged  at  Strasbourg, 
Cardinal  de  Bouillon  was  putting  every  possible  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  bulls  which  the  King  demanded,  and  wrote 
him  a  second  letter  even  madder  than  the  first.  It  was  the 
last  straw.  He  received,  by  way  of  reply,  an  order  to  leave 
Rome  instantly,  and  retire  to  Cluni  or  Tournus,  which- 
ever he  pleased,  tiU  further  orders.  The  King's  commands 
seemed  so  cruel  to  the  Cardinal  that  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  obey  them.  He  was  the  sub-doyen  of  the  Sacred 
College  ;  Cybo,  the  Doyen,  was  decrepit  and  bedridden. 
To  succeed  to  the  post  of  Doyen  it  is  necessary  to  be  at 
Rome  when  it  becomes  vacant.  Cardinal  de  Bouillon 
therefore,  with  many  protestations  of  submission,  repre- 
sented the  condition  of  Cardinal  Cybo  to  the  King  with 
some  exaggeration  ;  said  he  could  not  beheve  that  His 
Majesty  would  wOlingly  deprive  his  subjects  of  the  advan- 
tages they  would  derive  from  having  a  French  Doyen; 
in  this  persuasion  he  would  ask  the  Pope  for  a  brief  securing 
the  post  to  him  in  his  absence,  and  would  leave  as  soon  as 
he  obtained  it ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  would  live  in  close 
retirement  like  a  private  person.  He  did  not  really  expect 
to  obtain  the  brief,  but  he  hoped  to  spin  out  the  time  tUI 
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the  death  of  Cardinal  Cybo  or  till  that  of  the  Pope  himself, 
whose  health  had  long  been  precarious.  We  will  leave 
him  for  the  present  to  his  stratagems,  which  eventually 
brought  about  his  ruin. 

Madame  de  Soubise  was  so  well  served  at  Strasbourg,  and 
the  money  she  spent  so  well  backed  up  by  the  tacit  influence 
of  the  King,  that  the  Abbe  de  Soubise  was  elected  Coadjutor 
of  Strasbourg  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  best  of  it  was,  it 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Abbe  d'Auvergne,  who,  as 
Grand-Provost  of  the  Chapter,  performed  the  Mass  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  previous  to  the  election.  The  anger  of  the 
King  frightened  the  Bouillon  family  ;  their  rank  as  foreign 
Princes,  which  was  still  informal  and  not  registered  in  the 
Parliament,  hung  only  by  a  thread  ;  they  who  were  on 
the  spot  saw  that  their  hopes  were  completely  at  an  end, 
and  by  this  act  of  servility  they  thought  they  might  avoid 
sharing  the  ruin  of  their  brother  the  Cardinal. 

At  the  same  time,  whether  it  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  bargain  I  do  not  know,  Madame  de  Soubise  was  recon- 
ciled to  her  brother  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  and  arranged  a 
marriage  between  his  eldest  daughter  and  the  Count  de  la 
Marck,  the  son  of  Madame  de  Furstemberg. 
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The  question  of  the  Spanish  succession — Our  Government  prepares  for 
emergencies — Rich  financiers  to  disgorge — Desmarets  taken  back 
into  employment — His  story  and  character — Death  of  Chateaimeuf — 
La  VriUiere  appointed — His  marriage — A  bride  of  twelve — A  snub 
for  the  Jesuits — Death  of  Le  N6tre — Cardinal  de  Bouillon  deprived 
of  the  Order — Folly  of  appointing  French  Cardinals — Death  of  the 
heir  to  the  EngHsh  crown — Story  of  his  tutor.  Father  Vassor — Pre- 
parations for  war — Madame  de  Verue  returns  to  France — Her  story. 

The  Partition  Treaty  began  to  be  talked  about.  The  King 
of  Spain  had  no  children,  and  no  hope  of  having  any. 
His  health,  always  feeble,  had  become  much  worse,  and 
during  the  past  year  his  life  had  more  than  once  been 
despaired  of.  King  William,  whose  influence  since  the 
success  of  his  usurpation  had  greatly  increased  through  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  aU  the  parties  to  the  great 
alliance  formed  by  him  against  France,  undertook  the  task 
of  providing  for  the  succession  to  the  vast  Spanish  dominions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  war.  He  loved  neither  France 
nor  her  King,  and  indeed  he  had  good  reason  for  hating 
both ;  he  feared  their  aggrandisement ;  and  the  war  in 
which  he  had  united  aU  Europe  against  France  had  shown 
him  what  a  mighty  Power  she  was. 

Notwithstanding  the  renunciations  of  the  Queen,  he  could 
not  venture  to  hope  that  the  King  would  see  the  whole 
of  that  immense  inheritance  pass  from  him  without  claiming 
some  part  of  it ;  he  had  seen  by  the  conquest  of  Franche- 
Comt6  and  part  of  Flanders  how  httle  such  renunciations 
are  worth.  His  design  was  to  make  the  sea-coast  secure 
on  the  side  nearest  England ;  to  make  his  beloved  Dutch 
safe  from  French  aggression ;  and  to  offer  to  the  Emperor 
so  large  a  shce  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  without  the 
necessity  of  striking  a  blow,  that  he  would  be  content  to 
accept  a  compromise  and  forgo  the  remainder.  To  France 
he  proposed  to  give  only  the  parings,  so  to  speak  ;    and,  as 
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he  foresaw  that  his  greatest  difficulty  would  be  in  that 
quarter,  he  began  the  negotiations  with  her. 

He  proposed  to  give  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  the 
Emperor's  second  son,  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Spain.  To  France, 
Guipuscoa,  a  frontier  province,  which,  owing  to  its  aridity 
and  mountainous  nature,  had  always  remained  undisturbed 
throughout  our  wars  with  Spain  ;  Naples  and  SicUy,  which 
from  their  remoteness  would  be  an  embarrassment  rather 
than  an  acquisition,  and  a  hostage  given  to  the  maritime 
Powers  ;  and  Lorraine,  an  important  addition  of  territory, 
but  one  which  would  in  reality  put  France  in  no  better 
position  than  before,  for  in  time  of  war  it  cost  nothing 
to  take  possession  of  that  province ;  and,  finally,  as  a  con- 
solation to  M.  de  Lorraine,  he  proposed  to  give  him  the 
Milanese,  an  exchange  which  would  treble  his  territory  and 
his  revenues,  and  make  him  an  independent  and  powerful 
Prince,  instead  of  the  nominal  Sovereign  of  a  province 
entirely  surrounded  by  French  territory. 

The  King  of  England,  therefore,  submitted  his  proposals 
in  the  first  instance  to  our  King  ;  and  he,  being  weary  of 
war,  and  of  an  age  and  in  a  situation  which  led  him  to  wish 
for  repose,  made  little  difficulty  about  accepting.  M.  de 
Lorraine  was  not  in  a  position,  nor  was  it  to  his  interest, 
to  refuse  the  exchange  proposed  to  him  by  the  King  of 
England  and  also  by  CaUlieres,  who  was  sent  to  him  by  our 
King.  It  was  then  the  turn  of  the  Emperor.  There  all 
the  influence  and  skiU  of  the  King  of  England  were  of  no 
avail.  The  Emperor  wished  for  the  undivided  inheritance ; 
he  insisted  on  the  renunciations  made  at  the  time  of  the 
King's  marriage  ;  and  he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  House 
of  Austria  driven  from  Italy,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the 
cession  to  France  of  the  seaports  of  Tuscany,  now  held  by 
Spain.  In  spite  of  all  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him 
by  France,  England,  and  HoUand,  who  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  they  would  combine  against  him  if  he  refused 
his  share  of  the  partition,  he  declared  firmly  that  it  was 
unheard  of,  and  contrary  to  aU  rights  both  private  and 
public,  to  divide  an  inheritance  before  it  became  vacant ; 
and  that  he  would  hear  no  more  of  the  matter  during  the 
life-time  of  the  King  of  Spain.  This  resistance,  and  still 
more  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  animated,  soon  divulged 
the  secret ;   it  was  to  have  been  kept  close  till  the  death  of 
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the  King  of  Spain,  but  he  was  warned  by  the  Emperor,  and 
urged  to  make  a  will  in  favour  of  the  Archduke. 

The  King  of  Spain  complained  as  loudly  as  if  it  had  been 
proposed  to  despoil  him  during  his  lifetime  ;  and  his  Ambas- 
sador made  such  an  outcry  in  England,  behaving  with  so 
little  respect  as  to  speak  of  the  King  of  England  as  "  King 
William,"  that  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country  within 
four  days.  But  the  Emperor,  wishing  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  the  King  of  England,  though  inexorable  on  the 
main  point,  offered  himself  as  a  mediator  between  him  and 
the  King  of  Spain ;  and  the  Ambassador  was  allowed  to 
return. 

At  Madrid  Harcourt  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  all  the 
complaints  and  clamour,  and  they  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that 
on  his  report  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  France.  He  left 
his  relation,  Blecourt,  behind  him,  a  man  of  firmness  and 
great  capacity  for  business,  although  he  had  been  a  soldier 
all  his  Life  ;  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Ambassador,  filled 
his  place  well  and  worthily  under  the  title  of  the  King's 
envoy. 

The  Emperor,  in  the  meantime,  was  bent  on  strengthen- 
ing his  party  in  Spain.  The  Queen,  his  sister-in-law,  was 
all-powerful  there  ;  she  had  expelled  the  greatest  noblemen 
and  Ministers  who  would  not  bow  the  knee  to  her.  Although 
she  had  reduced  Harcourt  to  a  shameful  solitude,  after  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  quite  a  different  state  of  things, 
she  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  the  Amirante  to  him 
with  tempting  proposals  on  her  part,  holding  out  hopes  for 
one  of  Monseigneur's  sons.  Harcourt,  who  wished  to  see 
his  way  more  clearly,  and  with  good  reason  distrusted  the 
sister  of  the  Empress,  received  her  advances  cooUy  ;  and 
while  repeating  that  he  could  not  write  to  France  so  long 
as  there  was  no  definite  proposal,  nevertheless  did  so,  and 
hoped  for  the  highest  advancement  if  he  could  succeed  in 
carrying  out  her  plans.  But  in  France  public  opinion  was 
in  favour  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  which  had  been  already 
signed ;  the  Queen's  offers  were  considered  suspicious ; 
Harcourt  was  therefore  ordered  not  to  listen  to  anything  ; 
and,  much  against  his  wUl,  he  left  Madrid  and  amused  him- 
self with  rabbit-shooting  whUe  awaiting  permission  to 
return  to  France,  which  was  soon  granted. 

In  this  critical  position  of  affairs  our  Government  sought 
to  put  the  finances  in  good  order  and  to  make  ready  for  any 
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emergency.  Inquiries  were  made  privately  concerning 
financiers  who  had  enriched  themselves  enormously  during 
the  last  war.  With  great  difficulty  ChamiUart  obtained 
the  King's  permission  to  employ  the  services  of  Desmarets 
in  this  business.  He  was  a  man  who  afterwards  figured  so 
prominently  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  describe  him  at  once. 
He  was  a  tail  man,  very  well  made,  with  a  pleasant  face 
expressive  of  wisdom  and  mildness,  the  two  qualities  in 
which  he  was  reaUy  most  deficient.  His  father  was  Crown 
Treasurer  at  Soissons,  rich  for  a  man  in  his  position,  son 
of  a  peasant  near  Noyon,  who  had  made  money  by  farm- 
ing the  lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Orcamp,  after  having  fol- 
lowed the  plough  in  his  younger  days.  The  son,  the  Crown 
Treasurer,  had  married  a  sister  of  M.  Colbert,  long  before 
the  rise  of  that  Minister  ;  and  he  took  his  nephew,  Desmarets, 
into  his  office,  and  made  him  Intendant  of  Finance. 

Desmarets  was  a  clear-headed  man,  but  slow  and  lazy  ; 
ambition  and  the  love  of  gain,  however,  acted  as  a  spur  to 
him  ;  so  much  so  that  his  cousin,  M.  de  Seignelay,  took 
an  aversion  to  him  because  M.  Colbert  was  always  holding 
him  up  as  an  example.  Being  brought  up  and  instructed 
by  his  uncle,  he  thoroughly  understood  financial  matters  ; 
and,  as  everything  passed  through  his  hands,  nobody  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  tricks  of  men  of  business  and 
the  gains  they  had  made  in  his  time,  or  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  estimate  those  they  had  made  since. 

Towards  the  end  of  M.  Colbert's  life  it  was  decided,  for 
the  convenience  of  trade  between  poor  people,  to  coin  a 
quantity  of  small  silver  pieces  worth  three  and  a  haK  sous 
apiece.  Desmarets  bought  several  estates,  among  others 
Maillebois,  and  spent  large  sums  in  embellishing  the 
chateau  built  by  d'O,  Superintendent  of  Finance  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III  and  Henry  IV.  These  expenses,  which 
were  not  justified  by  the  fortune  he  had  inherited  nor  by 
the  income  of  his  office,  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  talk. 
He  was  accused  of  having  made  an  enormous  and  illegitimate 
profit  on  the  new  coinage.  The  rumour  reached  M.  Col- 
bert ',  and  he  was  investigating  the  matter  when  he  was 
seized  with  the  sudden  illness  of  which  he  died.  Whether 
he  found  any  proofs  against  Desmarets,  or  whether  he 
acted  in  a  fit  of  Hi-temper,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  he  wrote  to  the  King  to  caution  him  against  his  nephew, 
and  begged  him  to  remove  him  from  his  office. 
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Colbert  being  dead,  PeUetier  succeeded  him  as  Controller- 
General  through  the  influence  of  M.  de  Louvois  ;  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  his  father,  M.  le  Tellier,  he  was  warmly  attached 
all  his  Ufe.  The  King  ordered  him  to  dismiss  Desmarets, 
and  to  affront  him  publicly.  It  was  a  dehghtful  task  for 
a  creature  of  M.  de  Louvois.  He  sent  for  Desmarets,  and 
chose  his  opportunity  when  there  was  a  pubhc  audience. 
There  he  called  Desmarets,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  finan- 
ciers who  a  week  earlier  had  been  grovelling  and  trembling 
before  him,  and  in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  not  a  word  should 
be  lost,  said  :  '  M.  Desmarets,  I  have  an  unpleasant  duty 
to  perform.  The  King  has  ordered  me  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  a  rogue  ;  that  M.  Colbert  has  told  him  so ;  that, 
out  of  consideration  for  him,  he  pardons  you,  but  that 
within  twenty-four  hours  you  are  to  retire  to  MaUlebois, 
without  permission  to  sleep  out  of  your  own  house  ;  and 
you  are  to  resign  your  office  of  Intendant  of  Finance,  which 
the  King  has  already  disposed  of."  Desmarets,  thunder- 
struck, attempted  to  reply,  but  PeUetier  shut  him  up  at 
once  by  saying  :  "  Go  away,  M.  Desmarets,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  you  !  "  and  turned  his  back  on  him.  The 
letter  written  by  M.  Colbert  on  his  death-bed  left  the  family 
no  defence,  so  that  Desmarets  had  only  to  sign  his  resig- 
nation and  go  off  to  Maillebois. 

He  remained  there  for  four  or  five  years  without  leaving 
the  house  for  a  single  night,  and  had  to  submit  to  the  petty 
insults  of  the  neighbours,  small  gentry,  a  class  fond  of 
avenging  on  a  fallen  man  the  harsh  authority  which  he  has 
exercised  in  the  days  of  his  power.  My  father  had  been  a 
friend  of  M.  Colbert  and  his  family,  but  his  acquaintance 
with  Desmarets,  a  young  man  compared  to  himself,  was 
slight.  La  Ferte,  where  my  father  often  spent  the  autumn, 
is  only  four  leagues  from  Maillebois.  He  pitied  the  situa- 
tion of  Desmarets  ;  he  thought  that,  even  supposing  him 
to  be  guilty  (and  nothing  had  been  proved  against  him), 
he  was  punished  sufficiently  without  being  stung  by  gnats 
in  his  place  of  banishment.  He  went  to  see  him,  treated 
him  in  a  friendly  way,  and  declared  that  he  would  not 
willingly  meet  any  one  who  sought  to  injure  him.  At  that 
time  there  were  still  a  few  Ungering  sparks  of  the  feudal 
spirit.  My  father,  always  weU-bred  and  beneficent,  was 
much  respected  in  the  district.  His  declaration  made  a 
complete  change  in  the  situation  of  Desmarets,  who  owed 
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to  it  the  repose  and  consideration  he  now  enjoyed  instead 
of  the  ill-will  he  had  formerly  met  with. 

He  and  Madame  Desmarets  spared  no  pains  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  my  father  and  mother,  and  remained  on  the 
same  terms  with  me,  after  my  father's  death  ;  I  shall  soon 
have  to  relate  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  friendliness.  After 
a  time  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Paris,  for  short  visits, 
and  later  on  to  remain  there,  so  long  as  he  did  not  come 
near  the  Court.  He  was  in  this  position  when  Chamillart 
obtained  leave  to  avail  himself  of  his  abihties,  especially  to 
hunt  up  men  of  business  and  speculators  who,  according  to 
accounts  verified  by  themselves,  had  made  a  profit,  since 
1689,  of  82,000,000  livres.  I  will  not  indulge  in  reflections 
on  this  enormous  gain  or  on  the  misery  which  it  must 
necessarily  have  brought  on  others,  for  where  one  man  has 
gained  another  must  have  lost. 

It  was  proposed  to  make  public  cupidity  a  source  of 
revenue  by  means  of  lotteries,  and  many  were  established 
of  different  kinds.  To  set  the  fashion,  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  made  one  of  20,000  pistoles  ;  she  herself,  with 
the  ladies  of  her  Court,  made  out  the  tickets.  The  most 
scrupulous  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  any  suspicion 
of  unfairness,  and  the  drawing  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  royal  family  and  many  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. The  chief  prize  fell  to  a  soldier  in  the  bodyguard  ; 
it  was  worth  4,000  louis. 

Chateauneuf,  Secretary  of  State,  much  cast  down  by  the 
refusal  of  the  King  to  grant  the  reversion  of  his  office  to 
his  son,  and  broken  in  health,  had  gone  to  take  the  water 
of  Bourbon.  He  was  enormously  stout,  as  was  his  wife 
also  ;  of  little  importance,  but  a  good  man  and  serviceable 
to  his  friends.  He  had. the  talent  of  reporting  business  to 
the  Council  of  Despatches  better  than  any  other  magistrate  ; 
but  he  was  Hke  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach,  having  no  depart- 
ment except  that  of  the  Provinces,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  to  do  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots.  He 
was,  therefore,  not  looked  upon  with  much  consideration  ; 
and  his  wife,  though  the  best  woman  in  the  world,  was  not 
qualified  to  obtain  it  for  him.  Very  few  people  had  any 
business  to  transact  with  him,  and  the  grass  grew  in  their 
courtyard.  On  his  return  from  Bourbon  he  died  suddenly 
at  Chateauneuf,  which  he  had  made  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  France. 
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A  courier  announced  his  death  to  his  son,  La  Vrilliere,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  kept  his  wits  about  him, 
and  sent  to  wake  up  the  Princess  d'Harcourt,  begging  her 
to  come  to  him  on  the  spot.  She  hastened  to  him  in 
astonishment  at  such  a  message  at  that  unusual  hour.  He 
told  her  his  misfortune,  and  opened  his  purse  to  her  if  she 
would  go  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  as  soon  as  she  was  up, 
and  propose  to  her  that  he  should  marry  Mademoiselle  de 
MaiUy  without  any  dowry,  on  condition  that  he  succeeded 
to  his  father's  office,  and  beg  her  at  the  same  time  to  write 
to  the  King  before  she  went  to  St.  Cyr,  so  that  he  might 
receive  the  letter  the  moment  he  awoke.  The  Princess, 
who  was  always  ready  to  do  anything  which  would  bring 
her  a  profit,  from  a  crown  upwards,  willingly  undertook 
the  commission.  She  executed  it  without  delay,  and  sent 
word  to  La  Vrilliere,  who  then  despatched  her  to  Madame 
de  MaOly.  She,  being  badly  off  and  burdened  with  a  troop 
of  boys  and  girls,  had  already  given  her  consent  at  the  time 
when  Chateauneuf  was  vainly  trying  to  get  the  reversion. 
La  VriUiere  also  went  to  the  Chancellor,  and  got  him  to 
support  Madame  de  Maintenon's  request.  He  asked  to  see 
the  King  before  any  one  came  in  to  the  lever.  The  King 
had  just  read  Madame  de  Maintenon's  letter  ;  he  granted 
the  ofiice  to  La  VriUiere  without  hesitation,  on  condition 
of  the  marriage  ;    and  both  were  announced  at  the  lever. 

La  VriUiere  was  an  extremely  small  man,  but  not  badly 
proportioned.  His  father,  in  order  to  train  him,  had  always 
made  him  work  under  him  ;  and  he  had  come  to  do  aU  the 
business  of  the  office.  The  whole  family,  beginning  with 
the  worthy  La  Vrilliere,  grandfather  of  this  one,  had  always 
been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  my  father.  Blaye  was 
under  their  department.  I  kept  up  the  same  friendship 
with  them  ;  and  they  rendered  me  some  important  services 
in  affairs  connected  with  my  govermnent.  I  was  dehghted 
that  La  VrOhere  should  succeed  to  the  office.  He  would 
have  been  in  a  very  pitiable  position  if  he  had  not ;  he  had 
not  chosen  either  sword  or  gown  as  a  road  to  fortune  ; 
what  could  he  have  done  at  Court  without  an  office  ?  He 
would  have  been  a  man  with  no  position  whatever. 

His  future  bride  was  not  so  well  pleased  as  he  was  ;  she 
was  not  twelve  years  old.  She  began  to  cry,  and  said  she 
was  very  unfortunate  ;  she  did  not  mind  marrying  a  poor 
man,  if   they  Uked,  provided  that  he  was  a  gentleman ; 
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but  not  a  petty  bourgeois,  to  make  his  fortune ;  she 
was  furious  with  her  mother  and  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
It  was  impossible  to  console  her,  or  make  her  hold  her 
tongue  ;  or  to  prevent  her  making  faces  at  La  Vrilliere 
and  his  family,  who  flocked  to  see  her  and  her  mother. 
They  felt  it  ;  but  the  bargain  was  concluded,  and  it  was 
too  profitable  for  them  to  break  it  oil.  They  hoped  that 
her  dislike  was  merely  a  childish  whim,  which  she  would 
outgrow  ;  but  they  hoped  in  vain  ;  she  was  never  recon- 
ciled to  being  Madame  de  la  Vrilhere,  and  often  let  them 
see  it. 

The  King  bestowed  an  important  favour  on  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  by  nominating  him  to  the  Cardinalate.  He 
had  taken  no  steps  to  procure  it,  but  his  brother  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  did  everything  for  him.  He  had  only  two 
months  to  wait  for  his  purple  after  his  nomination.  On  the 
1st  of  July  a  courier  arrived  from  the  Pope  bringing  his 
skull-cap,  which  the  new  Cardinal  presented  to  the  King 
at  Versailles.  The  King  placed  it  on  his  head  with  many 
gracious  expressions.  This  promotion  was  a  bitter  morti- 
fication for  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  ;  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
a  Noailles  wearing  the  purple  like  himseK,  especially  a 
man  who  had  entered  the  hsts  against  M.  de  Cambrai, 
and  defeated  him.  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  had  just  received 
another  blow,  which  affected  him  more  personally,  but 
which  he  perhaps  did  not  feel  so  acutely. 

The  Abbe  de  Vaubrun  had  been  banished  to  Serrant,  in 
Anjou,  the  house  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  He  was 
brother  to  the  Duchess  d'Estrees.  He  had  become  an 
Abbe  in  order  to  hide  himself.  He  was  quite  a  dwarf,  v/ith 
the  large  head  and  ugliness  of  his  kind,  and  one  of  his  httle 
crooked  legs  was  at  least  a  foot  shorter  than  the  other. 
He  was  clever  and  well-informed,  but  he  delighted  in  nothing 
but  intrigue  and  mischief.  His  appearance  did  not  prevent 
him  making  love  to  ladies,  and  hoping  for  their  favours  ; 
and  he  thrust  himself  into  any  society  to  which  he  could 
obtain  admission.  By  the  influence  of  M.  d'Estrees  he 
was  allowed  to  purchase  the  office  of  Reader  to  the  King  ; 
so  this  nasty,  dangerous  reptile  appeared  at  Court,  and  tried 
to  fix  himseK  there.  He  paid  servile  court  to  the  Bouillon 
family  ;  the  Cardinal  soon  perceived  his  real  character,  and 
he  required  pawns  of  that  sort  to  push  forward.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  Abbe  had  been  acting  as  his  spy,  agent, 
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and  correspondent  during  all  his  intrigues  at  Rome,  and 
he  was  instantly  kicked  out. 

Notwithstanding  so  many  disappointments,  Cardinal  de 
Bouillon  persevered  in  his  determination  not  to  lose  the 
Decanate  of  the  Sacred  College.  He  kept  putting  the  King 
off  from  one  mail  to  another,  promising  obedience  as  soon 
as  he  had  received  his  brief.  Being  unable  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  refused,  he  pretended  to  start,  but 
only  v/ent  as  far  as  Caprarole,  where  he  feigned  iUness,  and 
wrote  to  Father  de  la  Chaise  begging  him  to  give  the  King 
a  letter  in  which  he  asked  permission  to  remain  at  Rome 
till  the  death  of  Cardinal  Cybo.  He  addressed  himseK  to 
Father  de  la  Chaise  because  M.  de  Torcy  had  informed 
him  that  he  had  orders  neither  to  open  his  letters  nor  to 
give  them  to  the  King.  The  Jesuits  had  always  been  his 
friends,  and  he  hoped  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Confessor 
would  be  on  his  side.  But  he  found  this  door  closed  like 
the  others  ;  Father  de  la  Chaise  informed  him  that  he  had 
received  the  same  orders  as  Torcy. 

Under  various  pretexts  the  Cardinal  contrived  to  spin 
out  the  time  till  the  death  of  Cardinal  Cybo,  which  occurred 
on  the  21st  of  July.  Hearing  that  he  was  on  his  death-bed, 
he  went  to  Rome  the  day  before,  sending  a  courier  to  the 
King  to  say  that  he  trusted  his  disobedience  would  be 
pardoned  in  consideration  of  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  Decanate  for  a  Frenchman.  This  was  simply  mocking 
the  King  and  his  orders,  and  becoming  Doyen  in  spite  of 
him.  The  King  showed  his  anger  by  ordering  his  Ambassa- 
dor, M.  de  Monaco,  to  tell  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  to  send  in 
his  resignation  of  his  office  of  Grand  Almoner,  to  take  off 
his  blue  ribbon,  and  to  remove  the  arms  of  France  from 
the  front  of  his  palace.  All  Frenchmen  were  forbidden 
to  see  him,  or  hold  any  communication  with  him.  Although 
the  Cardinal  might  have  expected  such  a  message,  he 
appeared  overwhelmed  by  it,  yet,  just  as  he  had  not  been 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  Rome  and  lose  the 
Decanate,  so  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  resign  his  of&ce. 
He  thought  himself  in  so  great  a  position  as  Doyen  of  the 
Sacred  College  that  he  imagined  he  could  openly  carry  on 
the  struggle  with  the  King  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed 
under  lies  and  subterfuges.  But  it  is  again  time  to  drop 
this  affair,  which  would  too  much  anticipate  others. 

At  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  the 
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King  had  offered  to  raise  his  income  considerably.  The 
Duke  thanked  him,  but  declined,  saying  that  if  he  ran 
short  of  money  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  asking  for 
some  ;  and  at  this  time  he  did  ask.  The  King  was  much 
gratified,  told  him  always  to  go  on  playing  boldly,  without 
fear  of  wanting  money,  for  with  persons  in  their  position 
losing  was  of  no  consequence.  The  King  liked  to  be  trusted, 
but  he  also  liked  people  to  be  afraid  of  him  ;  and  if  any  one 
was  timid  and  lost  his  presence  of  mind  in  speaking  to  him, 
he  found  he  had  taken  the  best  way  to  obtain  what  he 
wanted. 

The  Archbishop  of  Reims  presided  oyer  the  Assembly  of 
the  clergy,  which  is  held  every  five  years.  In  his  opening 
address  to  the  King  he  made  some  allusions  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai,  which  might  have  been  spared,  and 
oS'ended  many  persons  besides  the  friends  of  M.  de  Cambrai. 
A  Commission,  presided  over  by  M.  de  Meaux,  was  appointed 
to  examine  certain  books,  most  of  them  written  by  Jesuits, 
in  which  a  very  lax  system  of  morality  was  said  to  be 
inculcated.  The  result  was  a  very  able  report  by  the 
Bishop  of  Means,  announcing  the  condemnation  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  propositions  found  to  be  contained  in 
these  books. 

This  Assembly  was  held  at  St.  Germain,  although  the 
King  of  England  was  in  occupation  of  the  chateau.  M.  de 
Reims  entertained  a  great  deal,  and  had  some  champagne, 
which  was  highly  appreciated.  The  King  of  England,  who 
drank  hardly  any  other  wine,  heard  of  it,  and  asked  the 
Archbishop  to  let  him  have  some.  The  Archbishop  sent 
him  six  bottles.  The  King  thanked  him,  liked  the  wine,  and 
sent  for  some  more.  The  Archbishop,  who  was  even  more 
stingy  with  his  wine  than  with  his  money,  replied  curtly 
that  his  wine  was  not  strong  and  could  not  bear  running 
about  the  streets  ;  and  sent  none.  Accustomed  as  people 
were  to  his  rude  speeches,  this  one  seemed  so  strange  that 
it  was  much  talked  about ;  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  subject  of  missions  to  China  began  to  be  much 
discussed  about  this  time.  Disputes  had  arisen  between 
the  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries  respecting  the  rites  of 
Confucius  and  ancestor-worship  ;  the  Jesuits  allowed  their 
converts  to  take  part  in  them,  alleging  that  they  were 
merely  civil  ceremonies,  while  the  others  denounced  them 
as   superstitious   and   idolatrous.     These   disputes   led   to 
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such  terrible  consequences  that  voluminous  treatises  and 
histories  have  been  written  concerning  them.  I  will 
content  myself  in  this  place  by  saying  that  books  published 
by  Fathers  Tellier  and  Le  Comte  on  the  subject  were 
referred  to  the  Sorbonne  by  the  non- Jesuitical  missionaries, 
and  after  a  careful  examination  were  severely  condemned. 

Father  Lecomte  was  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy's  con- 
fessor, and  she  hked  him  very  much  ;  the  King  was  alarmed 
at  her  conscience  being  under  his  direction,  and  removed 
him  from  his  post.  To  cover  their  defeat,  the  Jesuits  sent 
him  to  Rome,  giving  out  that  after  he  had  justified  himself 
he  would  return  to  China.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  went 
to  Rome,  but  neither  justified  himself  nor  went  back  to 
his  mission  work.  Several  Jesuits  were  sent  to  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  on  trial,  though  she  would  much  rather  not 
have  had  one  at  aU.  Turin  is  the  only  Cathohc  Court  which 
is  constantly  on  its  guard  against  them,  and  which  they  do 
not  govern ;  there  she  had  had  a  Barnabite  priest  as  con- 
fessor, a  very  holy  man  of  enlightened  views.  She  would 
have  hked  to  choose  another  of  the  same  Order,  but  the 
King  insisted  on  a  Jesuit,  and,  having  tried  several,  she 
chose  Father  de  la  Rue,  so  well-known  as  a  preacher,  and 
in  other  ways. 

This  affair  was  a  cruel  mortification  to  the  Jesuits  ;  the 
more  so  because  the  Chinese  discussion  was  going  badly  for 
them  at  Rome.  Father  TeUier's  rage  eventually  brought 
about  very  unfortunate  results.  The  Jesuits,  haviag  thus 
been  convicted  of  erroneous  morals  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  bided  their  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  indemnified 
themselves  by  a  success  in  temporal  matters  ;  they  took 
advantage  of  the  Assembly  of  the  clergy  to  make  such  repre- 
sentations to  the  King  that  they  were  exempted  for  ever 
from  the  taxes  and  contributions  payable  by  the  clergy. 
They  pleaded  the  poverty  of  their  professed  house  and  the 
requirements  of  their  colleges.  They  forgot  to  mention 
their  resources  ;  however,  the  King  signified  his  wish  that 
they  should  be  relieved,  and  the  Assembly,  having  handled 
them  roughly  on  other  points,  yielded,  so  as  not  to  seem 
prejudiced  against  them. 

Pelletier,  ConseUler  d'Etat,  had  been  long  Intendant  of 
Flanders,  and  in  that  capacity  had  become  well  known  to 
the  King  ;  he  had  been  given  the  superintendence  of  forti- 
fied places  at  the  death  of  Louvois,  and  did  business  every 
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week  with  the  King.  It  was  rather  funny  to  see  a  lawyer 
put  to  decide  such  questions  as  the  relative  importance  of 
fortified  places,  the  plans  of  their  works,  and  the  military 
merits  of  the  engineers  ;  whUe  in  Vauban  the  King  had  a 
man  of  European  reputation  in  such  matters,  and  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  to  him  alone  was  due  the  success  of 
his  sieges.  Vauban  would  have  been  the  very  man  to  send 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  sea-ports,  which  the  Govern- 
ment wished  to  secure  against  any  possible  attack  ;  but 
the  gown  was  supreme  in  everything  at  this  time,  and  the 
commission  was  given  to  Pelletier. 

M.  de  Vendome  again  took  pubhc  leave  of  the  King  and 
royal  family  in  order  to  place  himself  in  the  doctors' 
hands.  He  recognised  that  they  had  hitherto  failed,  and 
that  he  must  submit  to  a  long  course  of  treatment ;  so  he 
went  off  to  Anet  to  try  and  recover  his  health.  He  suc- 
ceeded no  better  than  before,  and  came  back  with  the  marks 
of  his  disease  even  more  strongly  imprinted  on.  his  face. 

Madame  d'Uzes,  only  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
died  of  the  same  disease  ;  she  was  a  woman  of  merit,  very 
virtuous,  very  unfortunate,  and  deserved  a  better  fate. 
Her  husband  was  a  man  of  low  habits,  who  associated  only 
with  prostitutes,  but  escaped  from  them  better  than  she 
did.  She  was  much  pitied  and  lamented.  She  left  no 
children ;    they  had  all  died  of  the  same  complaint. 

The  King's  liking  for  ChamiUart  increased  daily  ;  he 
now  conferred  a  favour  on  him  to  which  neither  Pontchar- 
train  nor  any  other  Controller-General  had  ventured  to 
aspire  ;  he  allowed  Madame  ChamiUart  to  enter  the  carriages 
of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and  eat  with  her.  Her  daughter 
received  the  same  honour  on  the  pretext  that  her  husband 
had  been  Grand-Master  of  Ceremonies.  This  secured  their 
admission  to  Marly,  and  to  all  court  festivities.  Indeed, 
since  the  wives  of  Secretaries  of  State  had  been  admitted 
to  these  privileges  there  seemed  to  be  no  sufficient  reason 
for  excluding  those  of  Controllers-General. 

About  the  same  time  the  King  did  a  thing  which  he  had 
not  done  more  than  four  or  five  times  in  his  life.  The 
Chapter  of  Chartres  was  entirely  independent  of  the  Bishop, 
and  not  only  exercised  complete  authority  over  the  Cathe- 
dral, but  were  the  owners  of  a  large  district,  consisting  of 
many  parishes,  forming  what  was  practically  a  separate 
diocese  over  which  the  Bishop  had  no  jurisdiction.     Godet, 
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Bishop  of  Chartres,  found  himself  continually  hampered  in 
many  ways.  For  a  long  time  he  endeavoured  in  a  friendly 
way  to  induce  the  Chapter  to  hsten  to  reason  and  not  insist 
on  rights  so  destructive  of  all  episcopal  authority ;  at  last 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  avail  himself  of  his  intimacy  with 
the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  restore  order  in  this 
diocese  ;  he  therefore  took  legal  proceedings  against  the 
Chapter,  and  the  matter  was  referred  for  decision  to  the 
King  in  Council. 

The  usurpations  of  the  Chapter  were  of  very  ancient  date  ; 
they  had  been  confirmed  more  than  once  by  Popes  and 
Kings,  as  well  as  by  long  and  uninterrupted  usage  ;  so  that 
the  members  of  the  Council,  while  lamenting  the  unseemly 
disorder  which  had  arisen,  were  unanimously  in  favour  of 
the  Chapter.  The  King  listened  patiently  to  their  opinions, 
showing  no  leaning  to  one  side  or  the  other.  When  they 
had  finished,  he  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  gone  thoroughly 
into  this  matter,  and  I  have  hstened  to  all  you  have  had  to 
say  ;  but  I  differ  from  you  altogether.  I  think  the  usur- 
pations of  the  Chapter  unreasonable,  and  most  injiu-ious  to 
religion,  to  good  order,  and  to  episcopal  authority.  I  shall 
therefore,  contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  use  my  prerogative  ; 
and  I  give  judgement  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Chartres 
on  every  point."  The  astonishment  was  general ;  the 
Councillors  looked  at  each  other  ;  and  the  Chancellor,  who 
disliked  M.  de  Chartres  as  a  Sulpician,  ventured  to  remon- 
strate. The  King  listened,  said  he  was  still  of  the  same 
mind,  and  ordered  him  to  draw  up  a  decision  in  favour  of 
the  Bishop,  and  bring  it  to  him  next  day.  The  Chancellor 
was  very  angry,  and  could  not  help  letting  M.  de  Chartres 
see  it  when  he  went  to  him. 

That  prelate,  though  he  had  the  defects  natural  to  a  man 
trained  in  the  school  of  the  Sulpicians  and  imbued  with 
their  maxims,  was  a  great  and  pious  Bishop  ;  he  was  content 
with  having  restored  order  in  his  diocese  ;  he  did  not 
insist  too  strongly  on  the  judgement  in  his  favour,  but 
sought  rather  to  regain  the  friendship  of  his  Chapter.  As 
we  have  seen,  he  was  far  from  being  a  Jansenist  or  a  Quietist, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  disliked  the  Jesuits,  and  kept  them 
in  subjection.  He  shared  the  allotment  of  benefices  with 
Father  de  la  Chaise,  without  ever  taking  anything  for  him- 
self or  his  family.  Unfortunately,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
his  selections  were  not  good  ;    he  infested  the  episcopate 
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with  obstinate,  ignorant  Ultramontanes  ;  dirty,  bearded 
Sulpicians  ;  persons  of  low  birth  and  Httle  ability  ;  and  his 
example  has  since  been  only  too  weU  followed. 

The  Archbishop  of  Reims  was  deUghted  to  preside  over 
the  Assembly  of  the  clergy,  a  very  well  constituted  body  at 
that  time,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  learning, 
capacity,  and  lavish  expenditure.  At  first  he  kept  his 
temper  under  control ;  it  was  brutal,  like  that  of  all  the 
members  of  his  family — like  that,  indeed,  of  most  of  these 
bourgeois  porphyrogeniti  ' ;  born,  that  is,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  favour  and  influence  arising  from  a  long  tenure  of 
ministerial  power.  But,  after  a  time,  nature  was  too  strong 
for  him.  Seeing  his  authority  firmly  estabhshed,  as  he 
thought,  in  the  Assembly,  he  put  less  restraint , on  himself, 
and  said  so  many  rude  and  violent  things  that  he  turned 
everybody  against  him.  His  personal  unpopularity  was 
such  that  he  had  only  to  propose  a  resolution  for  it  to  be 
rejected,  even  one  which  would  have  been  carried  if  pro- 
posed by  the  humblest  member  present. 

He  escaped  from  his  unpleasant  position  in  a  rather 
humiliating  manner.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  been 
made  a  Cardinal  since  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  ;  if  his 
promotion  had  been  previous  to  it  he  would  have  presided 
instead  of  M.  de  Reims  ;  there  was  no  precedent  for  a  change 
of  presidents  in  the  middle  of  the  session ;  nevertheless, 
M.  de  Reims  induced  the  King  to  allow  him  to  resign  in 
favour  of  Cardinal  de  NoaiUes,  on  the  plea  that  he  found 
so  much  personal  opposition  to  himself  that  he  could  do 
nothing.  The  Cardinal  accordingly  became  president  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  The  prestige  of  his  purple  and 
of  his  important  see  was  sustained  by  his  polite  manners 
and  his  well-known  piety ;  he  found  no  trouble  in  managing 
the  Assembly,  and  added  greatly  to  his  reputation. 

He  was  a  very  modest  man,  and  during  his  long  seclusion 
at  Chalons  had  no  opportunity  for  showing  his  capacity 
and  learning.  His  countenance  had  an  expression  of 
rather  foolish  complacency,  which,  with  his  slow,  thick, 
nasal  utterance,  made  people  mistake  his  simplicity  for 
stupidity.  His  speeches  in  the  Assembly  caused  general 
surprise  ;  he  had  to  speak  without  the  slightest  prepara- 
tion, on  questions  relating  to  business  as  well  as  to  doctrine  ; 

'  He  wtis  a  Le  Tellier,  son  of  th«  Chancellor,  and  brother  of  Louvoia, 
the  famous  Minister. 
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and  on  aU  subjects  he  showed  readiness,  capacity,  and 
learning.  He  never  laid  aside  his  modesty  and  simple 
habits.  At  Paris,  as  at  Chalons,  he  was  content  with  a 
little  broth  and  a  couple  of  small  dishes,  indifferently  cooked  ; 
yet,  as  President  of  the  Assembly,  his  table  was  served  with 
splendour  and  refinement ;  and,  the  special  occasion  being 
over,  he  returned  to  his  simple  fare.  Though  he  never  did 
anything  derogatory  to  his  position  as  a  Cardinal  and  a 
great  nobleman,  he  gave  himself  no  airs  of  worldly  pride ; 
no  ecclesiastic  was  ever  more  thoroughly  the  priest  and 
Bishop  than  he  was  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

The  Counts  d'Uzes  and  d' Albert  were  accused  of  fighting 
a  duel  with  the  Count  de  Rantzau,  a  Dane,  and  the  Count 
de  Schwartzenberg,  an  Austrian.  The  King  ordered  them 
to  surrender  themselves  at  the  Conciergerie  ;  and  d'Uzes 
did  so,  but  the  Count  d'Albert  made  his  escape,  and 
did  not  give  himself  up  till  long  afterwards.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service  for  his  disobedience,  and  neither 
fte  influence  of  M.  de  Chevreuse  nor  the  heroic  action  he 
had  performed  in  penetrating  into  Namur  through  the 
enemy's  hnes,  swimming  the  river  with  his  sword  between 
his  teeth,  could  save  him.  He  was  on  too  intimate  terms 
with  Madame  de  Luxembourg,  and  so  was  Rantzau  ;  hence 
the  duel,  the  cause  of  which  was  known  to  everybody.  The 
Prince  of  Conti,  on  his  return  from  Meudon,  told  me  that 
he  had  never  been  so  much  embarrassed  in  his  life.  As 
we  have  seen,  he  had  been  a  great  friend  of  Marshal  de 
Luxembourg's,  and  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  his  son. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  at  Meudon  except  the  duel ;  and 
the  only  person  who  remained  in  ignorance  of  its  cause  was 
M.  de  Luxembourg.  He  kept  on  asking  everybody  about  it, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  nobody  cared  to  tell  him.  He 
could  not  understand  why  there  should  be  so  much  mystery 
about  it,  and  went  over  and  over  again  to  the  Prince  of 
Conti  for  information,  urging  and  imploring  him  in  a  way 
which  nearly  drove  him  wild.  He  got  out  of  it  without 
telhng  him,  but  he  assured  me  that  he  never  in  his  hfe 
was  so  thankful  as  when  he  left  Meudon  and  escaped  from 
M.  de  Luxembourg. 

The  betrothal  of  La  VriUiere  and  Mademoiselle  de  MaiUy 
had  taken  place  formally  a  fortnight  after  the  announce- 
ment of  their  engagement ;  and  as  soon  as  the  bride  had 
completed  her  twelfth  year  they  were  married,  Madame  ia 
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Chanceliere  giving  the  wedding  dinner.  They  slept  in  the 
apartments  of  Madame  de  Mailly,  where  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  amused  herself  all  day  with  the  bride. 

Father  Valois,  a  famous  Jesuit,  but  a  better  man  than 
most  of  them,  died  of  consumption.  He  was  Confessor 
to  the  Children  of  France,  and  his  office  was  eventually 
given  to  Father  Martineau.  Father  Valois  was  one  of  those 
who  took  the  side  of  M.  de  Cambrai ;  he  was  a  man  of  merit 
and  ability,  and  was  deservedly  regretted. 

Le  Notre  died  almost  at  the  same  time,  having  preserved 
his  health  and  intellect  perfectly,  almost  to  the  age  of 
eighty-eight.  He  was  celebrated  as  the  first  designer  of 
those  beautiful  gardens  which  adorn  France,  and  have 
eclipsed  the  reputation  of  those  of  Italy  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  greatest  ItaKan  masters  of  that  art  come  here  to 
learn  and  admire.  Le  Notre  was  esteemed  and  liked  by 
everybody  for  his  honest  and  straightforward  character. 
He  never  forgot  his  position,  nor  took  liberties,  and  was 
always  perfectly  disinterested.  He  would  work  as  dih- 
gently  for  a  private  person  as  for  the  King  ;  he  always  en- 
deavoured to  avail  himself  of  natural  advantages,  and 
produce  a  fine  effect  as  cheaply  as  possible.  His  maimers 
were  delightfully  frank  and  naive.  The  Pope  asked  the 
King  to  lend  him  his  services  for  a  few  months.  When  he 
entered  the  Pope's  room,  instead  of  going  down  on  his 
knees',  he  ran  to  him,  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  on 
both  cheeks,  crying  :  "  Ah  !  good  morning,  Reverend 
Father.  How  well  you  look  !  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you 
in  such  good  health  !  "  The  Pope,  Clement  X,  Altieri, 
laughed  with  all  his  heart.  He  was  delighted  at  this  queer 
introduction,  and  did  him  many  kindnesses. 

When  Le  Notre  came  back  from  Rome  the  King  took 
him  to  the  gardens  of  Versailles  to  see  such  alterations  as 
had  been  made  during  his  absence  ;  and,  among  other 
things,  the  colonnade,  about  which  he  did  not  say  a  single 
word.  The  King  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  "  What 
can  I  say,  Sire  ?  "  said  he.  "  You  have  turned  a  stone- 
mason into  a  gardener "  (it  was  Mansart),  "  and  he  has 
served  you  up  a  dish  of  his  own  cooking."  The  King  held 
his  tongue,  and  every  one  smiled  ;  for  it  is  true  that  this 
piece  of  architecture,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  fountain, 
and  does  not  look  in  the  least  like  one,  is  quite  out  of  place 
iii  a  garden.    About  a  month  before  his  death  the  King, 
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who  liked  to  see  him  and  make  him  talk,  took  him  over  the 
gardens,  and  in  consideration  of  his  great  age  lent  him  a 
wheeled  chair,  which  was  pushed  by  porters  alongside  his 
own.  Le  Notre  kept  saying  :  "  Ah  !  my  poor  father,  if 
you  could  have  lived  to  see  your  son,  a  poor  gardener,  riding 
in  a  wheeled  chair  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  King  in  the 
world,  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  my  pleasure  !  " 

Le  Notre  had  apartments  in  the  Tuileries  ;  he  had  the 
care  of  the  palace  and  of  the  garden,  which  is  of  his  design- 
ing. AU  his  work  is  far  superior  to  anything  which  has 
been  done  since,  although  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  imitate  his  style.  He  used  to  say  of  the  flower-beds  at 
Versailles  that  they  were  only  good  for  wet  nurses,  unable 
to  leave  their  children,  who  could  admire  them  from  the 
second-story  windows.  He  excelled,  nevertheless,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  flower-beds,  as  he  did  in  everything, 
but  he  did  not  care  for  them  ;  and  he  was  quite  right,  for 
nobody  ever  walks  in  that  part  of  the  gardens. 

Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  who  was  still  at  Rome,  persisted  in 
wearing  the  Order,  or,  to  use  plain  language,  in  snapping  his 
fingers  at  the  King.  He  asserted,  quite  untruly,  that  the 
office  of  Grand  Almoner,  Hke  many  others,  was  an  office  under 
the  Crown,  of  which,  unless  he  resigned  it  voluntarily,  he 
could  not  be  deprived  without  bringing  him  to  trial — an 
impossibility  in  the  case  of  a  Cardinal.  At  last  the  King, 
driven  to  extremities  by  this  ostentatious  disobedience, 
ordered  the  Parliament  to  prosecute  him ;  but  so  many 
difficulties  presented  themselves  that  the  design  was  aban- 
doned. Instead,  an  Order-in-Council  was  issued  on  the 
12th  of  September,  the  King  being  present,  directing  the 
seizure  of  all  Cardinal  de  Bouillon's  property,  both  private 
and  ecclesiastical,  the  latter  to  be  divided  into  three  parts 
for  alms  and  other  purposes  ;  the  private  property  to  be 
confiscated.  On  the  same  day  the  office  of  Grand  Almoner 
was  given  to  Cardinal  de  CoisHn,  who  was  at  Rome,  and 
that  of  First  Almoner  to  his  nephew,  the  Bishop  of  Metz. 

Cardinal  de  Bouillon  was  in  despair  ;  his  pride  had  led 
him  to  beheve  that  the  King  would  not  venture  to  drive  him 
to  extremities.  He  refused  to  send  in  his  resignation,  but 
it  was  no  longer  required.  His  difficulty  was  about  the 
Order ;  M.  de  Monaco  sent  him  word  that  if  he  continued  to 
wear  it  he  had  orders  to  tear  it  off  his  neck.  If  he  had 
seen  his  way  to  stirring  up  fresh  embarrassments  as  tha 
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result  of  such  high-handed  action  against  a  Cardinal,  he 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  ;  but,  his  temper  having 
cooled  down  a  little,  he  saw  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  retain 
an  Order  only  given  to  him  originally  as  the  mark  of  an 
office  of  which  he  had  now  been  deprived,  and  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  another  Cardinal  actually  in  Rome  at  the 
time.  He  therefore  gave  up  wearing  the  insignia  of  the 
Order,  but  he  had  the  pitiable  folly  to  wear  a  narrow  blue 
ribbon  with  a  gold  cross,  under  his  cape  ;  and  used  from 
time  to  time  to  let  a  httle  bit  of  it  be  seen. 

I  cannot  help  expressing  my  astonishment  at  the  mania 
for  having  Cardinals  in  France,  thereby  placing  subjects  in 
a  position  which  makes  them  personages  of  importance, 
able  to  defy  with  impunity  both  the  King  and  the  law.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  King  had  suffered  from  the 
insolence  of  the  purple,  even  in  his  own  capital,  at  the  hands 
of  Cardinal  de  Retz  ;  for  whom,  after  aU  his  offences,  he 
was  forced  to  build  a  golden  bridge,  and  to  receive  him  with 
all  kinds  of  favours  and  distinctions.  The  last  years  of  the 
reign  were  marked  in  the  same  way  by  Cardinal  de  Bouillon. 
If  our  Kings  refused  to  aUow  Cardinals  in  France,  and  gave 
their  nominations  to  Italians,  they  would  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  the  first  families  and  most  distinguished  subjects 
in  Rome  ;  and  their  nominees  would  render  better  service 
than  French  Cardinals,  who  are  looked  upon  at  Rome  as 
mere  birds  of  passage,  and  can  never  acquire  so  much 
influence  as  natives  of  the  country.  An  Italian  would  take 
far  greater  pains  to  please,  having,  unhke  a  French  Cardinal, 
nothing  to  fall  back'  upon  if  he  once  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  Court  which  had  nominated  him. 

If  our  clergy  no  longer  had  the  ambition  of  attaining  to 
the  Cardinalate  they  would  be  independent  of  Rome ; 
they  would  not  be  tempted  to  curry  favour  with  that 
Court  by  feeble  concessions,  at  the  expense  of  the  King 
and  Episcopate,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  liberties  of  our 
Church.  Where  one  of  our  prelates  obtains  a  hat  by  hi3 
base  subservience  to  Rome,  many  others  are  travelling  the 
same  road,  inspired  by  hopes  which  are  constantly  deferred, 
but  stimulated  instead  of  being  cast  down  by  frequent 
disappointments.  If  this  ambition  were  cut  off  at  the  root 
the  Court  of  Rome  would  become  far  more  cautious,  far 
less  enterprising  ;  she  would  be  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vented from  employing  her  usual  machinations  through 

1—28 
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the  Confessor,  the  Jesuits,  and  other  regular  clergy,  who  are 
at  her  disposal ;  and  we  should  be  spared  the  embarrass- 
ment of  having  to  resist  her. 

The  Cardinalate  is  a  great  illustration  for  a  new  family ; 
and  even  to  others  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  Cardinal 
to  assist  his  relations  by  his  influence  and  his  rich  purse. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  persons  in  high  office  are  so  cautious 
in  their  dealings  with  Home,  for  they  know  she  never 
forgives  the  shghtest  opposition  ;  and  Rome,  in  conse- 
quence, is  perpetually  encroaching,  and  always  with 
success.  If  no  Frenchman  could  aspke  to  the  purple,  all 
eyes  would  be  turned  to  the  King,  for  there  would  be  nothing 
to  hope  for  except  from  him  ;  aU  other  sources  of  riches, 
greatness,  and  advancement  would  be  absolutely  cut  off. 
But  it  is  useless  to  pursue  these  arguments,  for  our  Kings 
persist  in  conspiring  against  themselves  ;  nothing  wiU  cure 
them  of  the  folly  of  fiu-nishing  arms  to  be  used  against  their 
own  Crown  and  authority,  or  of  lavishing  their  best  gifts 
on  persons  who  forthwith  shake  off  their  allegiance  and 
make  themselves  independent  of  all  law. 

The  King  of  England  lost  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  heir-apparent  to  his  usurped  crown,  at  the  age 
of  eleven.  His  tutor  was  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Sahsbury,  who 
wrote  a  very  fraudulent  history  of  the  Enghsh  Revolution, 
and  many  other  works,  equally  deficient  in  truth  and 
honesty.  The  sub-tutor  was  the  famous  Vassor,  author  of 
a  history  of  Louis  XIII,  which  would  be  read  with  more 
pleasure  if  it  were  not  disfigured  by  mahgnant  animosity 
against  the  Cathohc  rehgion  and  the  King.  Apart  from  this, 
it  is  excellent  and  truthful ;  the  anecdotes  related  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  nearly  all  other  historians,  and  show 
that  the  author  must  have  been  singularly  weU-informed. 
For  instance,  I  found  in  it  an  account  of  the  Day  of  Dupes  ' 

>  The  10th  of  November,  1631,  was  known  as  the  Day  of  Dupes.  The 
Queen-Mother  (Marie  de  Mediei),  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  a  number  of  other  leading  personages  had  persuaded 
Louis  XIII  to  dismiss  Cardinal  de  Kiehelieu.  The  King,  who  had  not 
come  to  this  decision  without  much  reluctance,  immediately  went  ofi 
to  Versailles,  at  that  time  a  mere  hunting-box.  Saint-Simon's  father, 
who  knew  the  King's  character  thoroughly,  sent  a  note  to  the  Cardinal 
urging  him  to  follow  him  thither  without  delay.  Richelieu  acted  on  the 
advice,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  tie  tables  were  completely  txirned 
on  the  cabal.  Marillac,  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  was  arrested,  Gaston  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise  had  to  fly  the  country,  the  Queen-Mother  was  ban- 
ished to  Brussels  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  Cardinal's  power  was 
established  more  firmly  than  ever. 
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exactly  as  it  was  related  to  me  by  my  father,  who  took  a 
leading  part  ia  it  and  was  behind  the  scenes  ;  and  several 
other  curious  events  are  narrated  with  equal  correctness. 
Vassor  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world  that  I  must  say  a 
few  words  about  him. 

He  was  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  much  given  to  study, 
and,  though  a  man  of  low  birth,  highly  esteemed  in  his 
community.  Nobody  distrusted  him ;  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  man  of  irreproachable  morals,  whose  learning  and 
abUity  did  credit  to  the  Oratory ;  it  was  thought  that,  in 
course  of  time,  he  would  occupy  a  leading  position  in  it. 
Great  was  the  surprise  when,  during  the  session  of  a  General 
Assembly,  Father  de  la  Chaise  spoke  very  angrily  to  the 
principal  Superiors  of  the  Oratory  respecting  a  resolution 
which  they  had  believed  to  be  a  close  secret.  Father  Vassor 
had  been  entrusted  with  it,  and  suspicion  necessarily  fell 
upon  him.  The  same  Superiors  took  an  opportunity  of 
examining  his  room  during  his  absence.  His  writing-table 
betrayed  him  :  he  had  left  it  covered  with  letters  written 
to  him  and  by  him,  with  memoranda  and  other  matters, 
which  clearly  proved  his  treachery.  Ever  since  his  first 
entrance  into  the  Oratory  he  had  acted  as  a  spy  for  the 
Jesuits. 

The  worthy  man,  in  despair  at  his  detection,  left  the 
Oratory  and  went  to  Father  de  la'  Chaise  to  complain  of  his 
destitute  condition  and  beg  for  an  abbey.  A  detected  spy 
has  lost  all  his  usefulness,  and  commands  no  great  respect. 
The  discovery  which  exposed  his  dishonour  was  an  un- 
pleasant blow  to  the  Jesuits  ;  they  were  in  no  hurry  to 
reward  his  imprudence.  Driven  to  despair  by  shame  and 
hunger,  he  threw  himseK  into  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe. 
His  motives  in  going  there  were  not  pure,  and  brought  no 
blessing  with  them  ;  in  a  few  days  his  zeal  had  withered 
away.  He  left  La  Trappe  and  went  to  the  abbey  of  Per- 
seigne,  where  he  hired  the  Abbot's  house  and  remained  for 
some  months.  He  was  always  quarreUing  with  the  monks. 
His  garden  was  only  divided  from  theirs  by  a  hedge  ;  their 
hens  got  through  it ;  he  considered  that  the  monks  were 
to  blame,  and  one  day  he  caught  a  number  of  their  fowls, 
cut  off  their  beaks  and  claws,  and  threw  them  back  over 
the  hedge.  Such  a  remarkably  cruel  act  seems  to  be  worth 
noting. 

After  a  return  to  Paris,  in  another  vain  attempt  to  obtain 
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such  a  reward  for  his  crime  as  would  keep  him  from  starving, 
Vassor  went  to  Holland,  turned  Protestant,  and  earned 
his  Hving  by  his  pen.  He  soon  became  known.  The  posi- 
tion of  a  proselyte  is  generally  held  in  contempt  in  that 
country,  and  very  rightly  so  ;  but  in  his  case  it  was  adorned 
by  wit,  learning,  and  genius.  There  was  reason  to  hope 
that  some  curious  information  might  be  obtained  from  a 
man  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Oratory  as  a  Jesuit 
spy.  These  things  combined  to  procure  him  acquaintances 
and  patrons,  and  his  reputation  extended  to  England. 
Hoping  for  better  fortune  there,  he  crossed  over,  and  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  Burnet,  who,  on  the  strength  of 
his  history  of  Louis  XIII,  introduced  him  to  the  King,  and 
obtained  for  him  the  position  of  sub-tutor  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  Two  more  bitter  enemies  of  France  and  the 
Cathohc  Church  could  not  have  been  found,  and  they  were 
just  the  men  King  WOliam  would  have  picked  out  to 
educate  his  successor. 

In  spite  of  the  influence  which  the  King  of  England  had 
acquired  over  the  Court  of  Vienna,  he  had  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  induce  it  to  accept  the  Partition  Treaty  ;  and, 
after  considerable  delay,  the  Emperor,  acting,  as  he  con- 
sidered, with  much  moderation,  amaounced  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  England,  and  Holland,  and  through  them 
to  Europe  generally,  that,  being  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  he  refused  to  enter  into  any  agreement 
respecting  his  succession  during  his  life-time.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  a  levy  of  troops,  amounting  to  30,000  men, 
in  his  hereditary  dominions. 

Soon  afterwards,  Blecourt  announced  to  the  King  of 
Spain  that,  if  he  admitted  the  Emperor's  troops  into  his 
territories,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  our  King  would 
consider  it  an  infraction  of  the  peace,  and  would  act  accord- 
ingly. The  Council  of  Spain  replied,  in  the  King's  name, 
that  he  did  not  require  foreign  troops,  having  enough  of  his 
own,  and  those  in  sufficiently  good  order  ;  and  that  in  no 
case  would  he  take  the  troops  of  the  Emperor.  The  same 
assurance  was  given  with  regard  to  the  Archduke,  as  it  was 
suspected  that  the  Emperor  wished  to  send  him  to  Spain. 
Blecourt  then  informed  the  Council  of  Spain  that,  on  that 
understanding,  the  King  his  master  would  enter  into  no 
agreements  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  succession  during 
the  King's  life-time ;    the  same  assurance  was  given  at 
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Vienna,  and  the  Emperor  agreed,  for  his  part,  not  to  send 
troops  into  the  Spanish  dominions. 

About  this  time  Castel-dos-Rios  had  frequent  audiences 
of  the  King  ;  one  in  particular  lasted  a  long  time,  at  which 
he  insisted  on  being  alone  with  the  King  without  the 
presence  of  Torcy,  to  whom  he  refused  to  give  any  infor- 
mation whatever.  He  appeared  to  be  in  good  spirits  when 
he  came  out  from  this  audience.  This  secrecy,  and  the 
private  interview  without  the  attendance  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  were  quite  unprecedented. 

It  was  remarked  that  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  Austrian 
Minister  at  our  Court,  having  been  out  hunting  with  Mon- 
seigneur's  woK-hounds  on  the  1st  of  October,  Monseigneur 
kept  him  to  supper  in  his  apartments,  as  he  sometimes  did 
with  persons  of  distinction  on  their  return  from  hunting. 
Four  days  later  the  King  issued  orders  for  raising  a  con- 
siderable number  of  additional  troops. 

While  so  many  important  things  were  happening,  lead- 
ing to  very  great  events,  one  occurred  of  less  public  interest, 
but  so  singular  that  it  deserves  a  brief  notice.  For  many 
years  the  Countess  de  Verue  had  been  living  at  Turin  as 
the  acknowledged  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  who,  having  many 
children  and  not  much  money,  had  to  get  rid  of  his  daughters 
as  weU  as  he  could.  Most  of  them  were  beautiful,  this  one 
particularly  so.  She  was  married  in  Piedmont  in  1683, 
not  having  completed  her  fourteenth  year  when  she  went 
there.  Her  mother-in-law  was  Lady  of  Honour  to  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  a  widow,  and  highly  respected.  M.  de 
Verue  was  young,  handsome,  clever,  and  rich,  and  a  very 
honourable  man.  He  and  his  wife  were  very  fond  of  each 
other,  and  spent  some  years  in  happiness.  M.  de  Savoie 
was  also  young.  He  often  had  occasion  to  see  Madame  de 
Verue,  and  took  a  fancy  to  her  ;  she  became  aware  of  it,  and 
told  her  husband  and  her  mother-in-law,  who  commended 
her,  but  took  no  notice.  M.  de  Savoie  redoubled  his 
attentions,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom  and  tastes, 
ordered  some  festivities.  Young  Madame  de  Verue  felt 
that  they  were  given  for  her,  and  did  all  she  could  to  avoid 
going  to  them  ;  but  the  elder  lady  was  angry  with  her,  and 
told  her  that  she  gave  herself  airs  ;  that  her  vanity  led 
her  to  imagine  things  which  did  not  exist.  Her  husband 
also,  though  more  gently,  urged  her  to  go,  telling  her  that, 
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and  charming  manners  induced  people  to  submit  to  them. 
She  established  quite  a  little  Court,  and  by  avaOing  herself 
of  her  opportimities  she  eventually  had  one  on  a  large  scale, 
and  exercised  considerable  influence  over  pubHc  affairs ; 
but  that  was  at  a  time  which  does  not  faU  within  the  scope 
of  these  Memoirs. 

She  left  at  Turin  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  acknowledged 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  after  the  fashion  of  our  King.  The 
son  died  unmarried ;  the  daughter  married  the  Prince  of 
Carignan,  who  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  the  famous  deaf-mute,  elder  brother  of  the  Count  de 
Soissons,  the  father  of  the  last  Count  de  Soissons  and  of 
Prince  Eugene  ;  so  that,  failing  the  legitimate  issue  of  M.  de 
Savoie,  M.  de  Carignan  was  next  heir  to  his  dominions. 
M.  de  Savoie  was  passionately  fond  of  this  bastard  daughter, 
and  treated  her  just  as  the  King  treated  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  She  and  her  husband  came,  after  the  King's 
death,  to  swell  the  Court  of  Madame  de  Verue,  and  to 
plunder  France  in  a  shameless  fashion. 
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Purchase  of  Soeaux  for  M.  du  Maine — Death  of  Mile  de  Cond6 — Influence 
of  a  favourite  dwarf  on  the  Cond6  family — Dispute  between  my  mother 
and  Madame  de  ChatUlon — Polite  behaviour  of  M.  le  Prince — 
Absurdity  of  d'Antin — Death  of  M.  de  la  Trappe — Death  of  the  Pope 
— Events  at  Madrid — The  King  of  Spain  dies — His  will  opened — 
Farewell  to  the  House  of  Austria — Discussions  in  the  Council — The 
King  decides  to  accept  the  Spanish  crown  for  his  grandson — Departure 
of  the  new  King  for  Spain — A  touching  scene. 

The  King,  while  at  Fontaitiebleau,  gave  judgement  in  a 
dispute  which  had  been  long  pending  between  the  Admiralty 
of  France  and  the  province  of  Brittany.  The  province 
claimed  an  Admiralty  of  its  own,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
had  had  one  ;  it  was  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Admiralty 
which  had  enabled  M.  de  Chaulnes  to  live  so  magnificently 
and  spend  so  much  money  in  the  province.  As  soon  as  the 
Count  de  Toulouse  became  Governor  the  King  made  up 
his  mind  to  decide  the  question.  Judgement  was  delivered 
at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Council,  at  which  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was  present,  having  for  some  little  time 
been  allowed  to  take  his  seat  and  vote  in  the  Council. 
The  decision  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  province  ;  it 
was  fortunate  in  fiilding  the  King  disposed  to  look  favour- 
ably on  its  claims  in  order  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Count  de  Toulouse. 

At  the  same  time  M.  du  Maine  purchased  from  the  heirs 
of  M.  de  Seignelay  the  beautiful  and  delightful  house  at 
Sceaux,  where  M.  Colbert  and  M.  de  Seignelay  had  spent 
enormous  sums.  The  price  was  900,000  livres,  and  there 
were  other  payments  which  brought  up  the  total  to  quite 
a  miUion ;  although  the  heirs  kept  much  of  the  furniture, 
and  statues  in  the  gardens  worth  100,000  livres.  Consider- 
ing the  lavish  expenditure  of  Madame  du  Maine  it  may  be 
presumed  that  her  husband  could  not  have  made  such  a 
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purchase  if  the  King  had  not  treated  him  with  his  usual 
kindness. 

Mademoiselle  de  Conde  died  at  Paris  on  the  24th  of 
October,  of  consumption  ;  but  what  chiefly  wore  her  out 
was  the  incessant  worry  and  torment  which  she  endured 
at  the  hands  of  JI.  le  Prince.  His  perpetual  caprices  were 
the  scourge  of  aU  those  subject  to  him  ;  and  this  Princess 
was  inconsolable  that  an  extra  haK-iach  of  height  should 
have  caused  her  younger  sister  to  be  preferred  to  herself 
for  M.  du  ilaiae,  and  prevented  her  escape  from  this  cruel 
yoke.  M.  le  Prince's  children  were  almost  dwarfs,  except 
the  Princess  of  Conti,  the  eldest,  and  she  was  very  small. 
M.  le  Prince  and  Madame  la  Princesse  were  also  small,  but 
not  unusually  so  ;  and  M.  le  Prince,  the  hero,  who  was 
taU,  \ised  to  say  that,  if  his  family  went  on  dwindling  at 
that  rate,  it  would  soon  come  to  nothing  at  all.  The  cause 
was  supposed  to  be  a  dwarf  whom  Madame  la  Princesse 
used  to  keep  in  her  house  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  M.  le  Due 
and  Madame  de  Vendome  were  exactly  Mke  him  in  face 
as  well  as  in  height  and  shape.  Mademoiselle  de  Conde's 
face  was  beautiful,  and  her  disposition  even  more  so ;  she 
had  much  sense,  intelligence,  and  gentleness,  and  a  piety 
which  was  her  consolation  dming  her  melancholy  life. 
She  was  sincerely  regretted  by  aU  who  knew  her. 

M.  le  Prince  sent  Lussan,  Knight  of  the  Order,  his  first 
Gentleman-in- Waiting,  to  my  mother  to  ask  her,  as  a  rela- 
tion (that  was  his  expression),  to  do  him  the  honour  of 
following  the  body  of  Mademoiselle  de  Conde  ;  Mademoi- 
selle d'Enghien,  afterwards  Madame  de  Vendome,  was  to 
conduct  it  to  the  Carmelite  convent  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Jacques,  where  the  interment  was  to  take  place.  My 
mother,  who  hardly  went  anywhere,  could  not  very  well 
refuse,  though  neither  she,  nor  my  father,  nor  I,  had  ever 
been  intimate  with  the  Hotel  de  Conde.  She  went  there, 
accordingly,  in  her  coach  with  six  horses. 

The  Duchess  de  Chatillon,  formerly  Mademoiselle  de 
Royan,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  connection  with  my 
marriage,  was  the  other  lady  invited.  As  they  were  going 
out,  she  went  in  front  of  my  mother,  who  had  no  reason 
to  expect  such  a  thing.  She  thought  it  was  the  mistake 
of  an  inexperienced  young  woman,  but  when  it  came  to 
getting  into  the  carriage,  the  Duchess  de  Chatillon  again 
got  in  first,  and  was  about  to  place  herseK  by  the  side  of 
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Mademoiselle  d'Enghien.  My  mother,  without  getting  in, 
expressed  her  surprise  to  Mademoiselle  d'Enghien,  and 
begged  her  either  to  give  her  her  proper  place  or  to  allow 
her  to  withdraw.  Madame  de  Chatillon  said  she  knew  that 
on  ordinary  occasions  my  mother  took  precedence  of  her, 
but  that  here  the  matter  was  decided  by  the  degree  of 
relationship,  and  she  was  the  nearer  relation.  My  mother, 
still  speakiag  cooUy,  but  with  some  haughtiness,  rephed 
that  she  was  willing  to  excuse  a  mistake  caused  by  youth 
and  iaexperience,  but  it  was  a  question  of  rank  and  not  of 
relationship  ;  and,  ia  any  case,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Madame  de  Chatillon  to  prove  that  her  connection  was 
nearer  than  my  father's.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  were 
extremely  remote,  i£  indeed  there  was  any  relationship  at 
aU  in  the  case  of  Madame  de  Chatillon,  her  husband  not 
being  descended  from  the  Constable  de  Montmorency. 

Desgranges,  who  was  just  getting  into  his  own  carriage, 
was  informed  of  the  dispute,  and,  running  up,  decided  it  by 
saying  that  unquestionably  the  senior  Duchess  must  go 
first ;  so  that  my  mother  sat  by  the  side  of  Mademoiselle 
d'Enghien,  and  Madame  de  ChatUlon  took  the  back  seat. 
As  the  carriages  were  moving  off,  Desgranges,  whose  sus- 
picions were  aroused,  looked  out  and  saw  Madame  de 
ChatUlon's  carriage  cutting  in  front  of  my  mother's.  He 
called  out  to  stop,  and  got  down  to  restore  order,  sending 
my  mother's  carriage  in  front.  After  that  neither  Madame 
de  Chatillon  nor  her  coachnian  ventured  to  encroach  any 
further  ;  but  she  grumbled  in  an  undertone  to  Madame  de 
Lussan,  who  was  by  her  side.  I  do  not  know  what  put  this 
crotchet  into  her  head  ;  she  was  ashamed  of  it  afterwards, 
and  apologised  to  my  mother.  We  heard  that  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg himself  thought  it  very  ridiculous  ;  though  we  were  not 
on  speaking  terms  with  him  then,  nor  for  years  afterwards. 

The  day  after  the  funeral  M.  de  Lussan  came  to  thank 
my  mother  on  behaK  of  M.  le  Prince  for  the  honour  she 
had  done  him,  and  to  express  his  regret  for  the  unbecoming 
incident  which  had  occurred  ;  making  -excuses  for  Made- 
moiselle d'Enghien  on  account  of  her  youth.  He  added 
apologies  from  M.  le  Prince  for  not  coming  to  see  her  in 
person,  as  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Pontainebleau  ;  adding 
that  he  would  make  a  point  of  calling  on  her  when  he 
returned.  If  I  remember  and  record  all  these  compKments 
it  is  not  out  of  vanity—  that  would  be  unbecoming  ;  it  is 
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because  the  manners  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  have 
undergone  such  a  change  since  that  time  that  I  would  not 
leave  the  conduct  of  this  Prmce  unnoticed,  by  way  of 
contrast.  He  was  certainly  not  more  ready  than  his  pre- 
decessors to  pay  undue  respect  to  any  one  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  punctilious  in  not  falling  short  of  it. 

To  finish  this  affair,  when  the  Court  returned  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  the  declaration  of  the  King  of  Spain  caused  my 
mother  to  go  to  Versailles,  a  thing  she  very  rarely  did. 
There  she  met  M.  le  Prince,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her, 
crossed  the  whole  width  of  the  great  saloon  to  come  to  her, 
said  he  was  ashamed  to  meet  her  there  before  he  had  called 
upon  her,  and  thanked  her  for  the  honour  she  had  done 
him.  A  few  days  later  he  came  to  see  her  at  Paris,  and 
renewed  his  thanks  and  apologies.  He  stayed  half  an 
hour,  and  would  not  allow  my  mother  to  reconduct  him 
more  than  a  few  steps  beyond  the  door  of  the  room  where 
she  was  sitting. 

D'Antin  did  a  very  absurd  thing  about  this  time  ;  singu- 
larly absurd  for  so  clever  a  man,  and  one  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  Court.  Madame  de  Monte- 
span,  among  other  acts  of  penitence,  was  engaged  in  putting 
together  a  fortune  for  him ;  but  she  did  not  wish  her 
labour  to  be  in  vain.  AU  his  life  he  had  been  given  to  high 
play,  besides  being  a  spendthrift  in  other  ways  ;  she  wished 
him  to  give  up  play  and  settle  down,  which  a  man  can  never 
do  so  long  as  he  gambles.  She  promised  him  an  addition 
to  his  income  of  12,000  Hvres,  on  this  condition ;  but  she 
wanted  to  tie  him  down  ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  could  think 
of  no  better  way  of  binding  himself  than  to  ask  the  Count 
of  Toulouse  to  carry  his  promise  to  the  King  that  he  would 
never  gamble  again  in  his  life.  The  King's  reply  was  short 
and  dry  :  "  What  does  it  matter  to  me,"  he  said,  "  whether 
d'Antin  gambles  or  not  ?  "  The  answer  became  known, 
and  the  courtiers,  by  no  means  a  good-natured  race,  were 
highly  amused  by  it.  D'Antin's  promise  had  the  fate  of 
most  gamblers'  oaths.  He  could  not  keep  away  for  long 
from  games  of  skiU ;  then  he  took  to  games  of  chance 
again  ;  and  in  a  year  or  so  he  was  gambling  away  as  much 
as  ever.  At  the  time  he  made  this  fine  protestation  to  the 
King  he  had  won,  by  his  own  confession,  600,000  or 
700,000  livres  at  play  ;  and  people  generally  were  convinced 
that  he  had  won  a  great  deal  more. 
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While  at  Fontainebleau  I  sustained  one  of  the  greatest 
sorrows  of  my  life  by  the  death  of  M.  de  la  Trappe.  I  was 
waiting  one  evening  for  the  King's  coucher  when  the  Bishop 
of  Troyes  showed  me  a  letter  announcing  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  I  was  the  more  surprised  because  I  had 
heard  from  La  Trappe  only  ten  days  before,  and  then  my 
friend  had  been  in  his  usual  health.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  go  to  him  at  once  ;  but  I  was  warned  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  an  action  so  eccentric  in  appearance,  and 
I  contented  myseH  with  sending  a  very  good  doctor  from 
Paris.  When  he  arrived  he  found  that  M.  de  la  Trappe 
had  already  expired.  These  Memoirs  are  too  worldly  for 
me  to  record  any  particulars  of  a  Hfe  so  holy,  or  of  a  death 
so  precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  praises  of  M.  de  la 
Trappe  were  the  more  general  and  prolonged  because  the 
King  pronounced  a  pubhc  eulogium  on  him,  asked  to  see 
a  narrative  of  his  death,  and  held  him  up  as  an  example 
to  the  Princes,  his  grandsons. 

The  day  of  his  death,  so  sorrowful  for  his  friends  and 
so  happy  for  himself,  was  the  26th  of  October ;  he  died 
in  the  arms  of  his  Bishop  and  in  presence  of  his  community, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  after  forty  years  of  incessant 
penances.  I  cannot  omit  a  touching  and,  for  me,  honour- 
able mark  of  his  friendship.  Lying  on  the  ground,  on  a 
bed  of  straw  and  ashes,  in  order  to  die  like  aU  the  monks 
of  La  Trappe,  he  was  so  good  as  to  remember  me  of  his 
own  accord.  He  sent  a  message,  through  the  Abbot,  that, 
knowing  my  affection  for'  him,  he  felt  sure  I  could  not 
doubt  his  love  for  me.  I  stop  short  here  ;  any  further 
reflections  would  be  too  much  out  of  place. 

The  Pope  died  on  the  27th  of  September,  after  a  long 
Ulness.  He  was  a  great  and  saintly  pontiff  ;  a  true  Shep- 
herd and  common  Father,  such  as  are  seldom  seen  now  in 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  ;  he  was  universally  lamented.  His 
name  was  Pignatelh  ;  he  came  of  an  ancient  famUy  of 
Naples  of  which  see  he  was  Archbishop  at  the  time  of  his 
election  as  Pope  in  succession  to  Alexander  VIII,  Ottoboni, 
whom  he  resembled  so  little.  The  memory  of  this  Pope 
ought  to  be  held  dear  by  every  Frenchman,  and  especially 
by  the  reigning  House.  It  will  soon  be  seen  why  I  have 
said  so  much  about  him. 

Cardinals  de  NoaiUes  and  de  Camus  were  ordered  to  start 
at  once  for  the  conclave.     Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  of  course, 
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sat  in  it  also.  He  had  left  off  wearing  the  insignia  of  the 
Order  ;  as  he  was  in  a  place  where  he  could  not  help  meeting 
Cardinals  d'Estrees,  Janson,  and  Coislin,  he  tried  to  per- 
suade them  to  leave  them  off  also,  on  the  pretext  that  they 
were  aU  forbidden  by  a  Bull  to  wear  the  orders  of  any 
sovereign.  It  was  a  Uttle  late  to  think  of  it,  after  having 
worn  the  Order  himself  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  Grand 
Almoner,  and  seen  it  worn  by  so  many  Cardinals  at  the 
most  public  functions.  Naturally,  the  other  Cardinals 
paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  his  attempt  to  convince  them 
only  increased  his  own  confusion. 

Since  the  departure  of  our  Ambassador,  the  Marquis 
d'Harcourt,  from  Madrid,  Spanish  affairs  were  becoming 
more  and  more  interesting.  The  Partition  Treaty  had  not 
only  been  the  subject  of  frequent  and  important  dehbera- 
tion  in  the  Council  of  Spain,  but  had  aroused  the  atten- 
tion of  many  great  noblemen  who,  in  that  country,  are 
usually  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world. 
ViUafranca,  chief  of  the  House  of  Toledo,  and  a  member 
of  the  Council,  was  the  first  to  devise  the  scheme  for  pre- 
venting the  dismemberment  of  the  Spanish  dominions  by 
giving  the  whole  inheritance  to  the  second  son  of  Mon- 
seigneur,  who  was  himself  the  only  son  of  the  King  of 
Spain's  sister.  He  made  cautious  overtures  to  the  Duke 
of  Medina-Sidonia,  one  of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in 
Spain,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Council,  who  entered 
warmly  into  his  views.  Three  other  noblemen,  Villena, 
San-Estevan,  and  ViUagarcias  were  admitted  into  the 
secret ;  the  assistance  of  Cardinal  Portocarrero  was  also 
secured.  He  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
but  it  was  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  bring  the  King 
round  to  their  views  by  working  on  his  conscience.  The 
task  was  not  easy.  The  Kmg's  ruhng  passion  was  his 
devotion  to  the  House  of  Austria  ;  he  had  already  made  a 
wiU  in  favour  of  the  Archduke  ;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  induce  him  to  undo  his  own  work,  in  opposition  to  the 
Queen's  wishes,  and  without  giving  the  alarm  to  Count 
d'Harrach,  the  Emperor's  Ambassador,  who  had  formed  a 
strong  party,  and  kept  his  eyes  open  to  everything  that 
went  on. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  destroy  the  Queen's 
influence.  She  waS  a  good  woman,  but  of  no  great  ability  ; 
^e  was  incapable  of  standing  alone,  and  always  governed 
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by  some  favourite.  The  Countess  von  Berlips,  her  German 
favourite,  had  made  herself  odious  by  her  rapacity ;  the 
Council  made  such  powerful  and  continuous  attacks  upon 
her  that,  in  the  precarious  state  of  the  King's  health,  she 
dared  not  face  them,  and  thought  herself  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  escape  to  Germany,  carrying  her  hoards  with  her. 
This  stroke  was  followed  hj  another  which  reduced  the 
Queen  to  impotence.  Madrid  was  terrorised  by  the  Prince 
of  Darmstadt  and  his  German  soldiers  ;  the  Prince  was 
pohtely  dismissed  and  his  regiment  disbanded. 

Cardinal  Portocarrero  then  contrived  to  obtain  the  dis- 
missal of  the  King's  confessor,  who  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Austria,  and  substitute  another  of  his 
own  choosing.  Prom  that  time  he  could  work  on  the  con- 
science of  the  King,  who  now  looked  upon  the  things  of 
this  world  only  by  the  glare  of  that  terrible  torch  which 
is  hghted  for  the  dying.  Having  allowed  suijficient  time 
for  the  new  confessor  to  estabhsh  his  influence,  the  Cardinal 
began  to  urge  the  King  to  make  a  new  will  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  threw  that  unfortunate  sovereign,  worn 
out  by  bodily  aUments  and  terrified  at  his  spiritual  respon- 
sibOity,  into  a  state  of  extreme  perplexity.  At  last  he 
determined,  with  the  Cardinal's  approval,  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  Pope,  who  answered  without  delay.  He 
told  the  King  that,  like  himself,  he  was  in  such  a  state  that 
he  must  shortly  render  account  to  the  Sovereign  Judge  of 
all  men  ;  and  his  counsel  would  therefore  be  given  with 
-  a  due  sense  of  responsibility.  All  consideration  for  the 
House  of  Austria,  he  said,  must  give  way  to  the  claims  of 
justice  ;  the  children  of  the  Dauphin  were  the  lawful  heirs 
to  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  could  not  justly  be  excluded. 
The  King  must  set  aside  all  personal  predilections,  and 
make  a  will,  with  all  due  precautions  to  give  effect  to  it, 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  French  Princes.  The  secret  of  this 
consultation  with  Innocent  XII  was  kept  so  carefully  that 
it  only  transpired  after  Philip  V  had  been  long  reigning  in 
Spain. 

The  unhesitating  reply  of  the  Pope  set  the  King's  mind 
at  rest.  The  will  in  favour  of  the  Archduke  was  destroyed 
and  a  new  one  signed,  leaving  everything  to  the  Duke  of 
Anjou.  Precautions  were  taken  with  the  utmost  secrecy 
to  secure  obedience  throughout  the  Spanish  dominions. 
It  is  said  that  at  this  time  our  King  was  partly  let  into  the 
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secret,  and  that  this  was  the  subject  discussed  at  the  audience 
which  he  gave  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  from  which 
Torcy  was  excluded. 

The  King  of  Spain  died  on  the  1st  of  November,  the 
forty-second  anniversary  of  his  birthday.  The  Council  of 
State  immediately  met  for  the  purpose  of  opening  his  wiU  ; 
and  the  interest  excited  by  an  event  so  important  to  millions 
of  men  drew  crowds  to  the  palace  of  Madrid.  The  door 
of  the  Council  chamber  was  besieged  by  the  foreign  Ministers, 
each  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  send  news  to  his  Court. 
Blecourt,  our  Envoy,  was  there,  knowing  no  more  than  the 
rest  of  them  ;  and  Count  d'Harrach,  the  Emperor's  Am- 
bassador, relying  on  the  wiU  in  favour  of  the  Archduke, 
was  standing  close  to  the  door  with  a  look  of  triumph  on  his 
countenance. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  came 
out.  He  was  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  wit,  but  rather  mis- 
chievous. He  was  instantly  surrounded ;  he  cast  his 
eyes  round  the  crowd,  maintaining  a  grave  silence.  Ble- 
court came  forward ;  he  looked  steadily  at  him,  then 
turned  away  and  seemed  to  be  looking  for  some  one  else. 
This  surprised  Blecourt,  and  was  considered  a  bad  omen 
for  France.  Suddenly  the  Duke  seemed  to  catch  sight  of 
Count  d'Harrach  for  the  first  time,  though  he  had  been 
standing  right  in  front  of  him,  and  with  a  joyful  air  said  in 
Spanish  :  "  Sir,  it  is  with  great  pleasure — ■" ;  then  interrupted 
himseK  in  order  to  embrace  him,  and  went  on  :  "  Yes,  sir, 

it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure "  ;   another  interruption 

and  more  embraces  ;  then  he  proceeded  :  "  It  is  with  extreme 
joy  that  I  take  leave  of  you,  and  say  farewell  for  ever  to 
the  august  House  of  Austria  !  "  With  that  he  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  every  one  running  after  him  to  find 
out  who  the  successor  was.  Count  d'Harrach  was  stupe- 
fied with  indignation ;  after  a  few  minutes  he  disappeared, 
leaving  his  attendants  to  bring  him  the  latest  news.  Blecourt 
also  had  heard  quite  enough  to  satisfy  him,  and  hurried 
homewards  to  write  a  despatch  for  his  Court.  As  he  was 
writing  it,  Ubilla,  Minister  of  State,  sent  him  a  copy  of  the 
King's  will,  which  he  enclosed  and  despatched  by  the  same 
courier. 

The  news  reached  our  Court  on  the  9th  of  November. 
The  King  was  just  going  out  shooting,  but  cancelled  the 
orders.    He  dined  as  usual,  showing  no  outward  emotion ; 
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announced  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  said  that  in 
consequence  no  more  appartements  or  other  court  festivities 
would  be  held  during  the  winter,  and  ordered  aU  his  Minis- 
ters to  meet  at  three  o'clock  in  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
room.  Monseigneur  came  in  from  woK-hunting,  and  was 
present  at  this  Council,  which  lasted  till  past  seven  ;  Torcy 
and  Barhesieux  afterwards  worked  with  the  King  tiU  ten. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  present  throughout  the  dehbera- 
tions  of  the  Council,  and  during  the  subsequent  business. 
Next  day  another  Council  was  held  in  her  rooms,  which 
lasted  from  six  o'clock  to  ten.  Though  the  Court  was 
accustomed  to  the  favour  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  she  had 
never  yet  taken  part  openly  in  public  affairs  ;  and  great 
surprise  was  occasioned  by  two  formal  meetings  of  the 
Council  in  her  room,  at  which  the  deliberations  were  longer 
and  more  important  than  any  which  had  occurred  during 
this  or  many  previous  reigns.  The  only  persons  present, 
besides  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  were  Mon- 
seigneur, the  Chancellor,  the  Duke  de  BeauvUliers,  and 
Torcy.  They  were  evenly  divided,  two  being  in  favour  of 
abiding  by  the  Partition  Treaty,  two  for  accepting  the  wiU. 
Torcy  took  the  side  of  the  Partition  Treaty.  He  said  we 
had  pledged  otir  word,  and  moreover  that  the  advantages 
we  should  derive  from  it  were  so  great  that  it  would  be 
foUy  to  throw  them  away  merely  for  the  personal  aggran- 
disement of  a  French  Prince,  whose  posterity  in  the  next 
generation  would  have  become  as  thoroughly  Spanish  as 
the  Austrian  family.  The  acceptance  of  the  will  by  the 
King  would  certainly  be  the  signal  for  a  long  and  bloody 
war.  France  was  exhausted,  not  having  had  time  enough 
to  recover  since  the  peace  of  Ryswick ;  she  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  begin  another  war  against  a  coalition,  in  which 
she  would  have  the  additional  burden  of  defending  Spain ; 
for  that  country  was  also  exhausted  by  the  previous  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  decided  to  abide  by  the  Par 
tition  Treaty,  such  a  proof  of  moderation  and  good  faith 
would  do  much  to  gain  the  good-wiU  of  other  nations,  and 
assuage  their  fears  of  French  ambition.  Torcy  was  power- 
fully supported  by  the  Duke  de  Beauvilhers,  who,  while 
the  other  was  speaking,  had  been  trying  to  find  out  the 
King's  inclination,  and  now  thought  he  had  succeeded. 

The  Chancellor  spoke  next.    He  said  that  circumstances 
had  entirely  changed  since  the  signature  of  the  Partition 
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Treaty  ;  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  accuse  the  King  of  a 
breach  of  faith  if  he  accepted  an  offer  made  without  his 
connivance,  and  even  without  his  previous  knowledge, 
which  was  apparently  supported  by  the  almost  unanimous 
wish  of  the  nobles  and  people  of  Spain.  The  Partition 
Treaty  had  been  accepted,  for  want  of  a  better  arrange- 
ment, as  a  means  of  escaping  from  a  difficulty  and  avoiding 
a  general  war ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  had  been 
devised  by  an  enemy.  The  advantages  it  professed  to  offer 
to  France  were  purely  illusory  ;  the  acquisition  of  Lorraine 
was  valueless,  and  that  of  Naples  and  Sicily  a  source  of 
positive  danger  rather  than  a  benefit.  It  was  possible  that 
the  French  Kings  of  Spaia  might  in  course  of  time  become 
Spanish,  as  Torcy  said  ;  but  there  was  reason  to  hope  that 
the  first  reign  might  be  a  long  one ;  and,  at  any  rate,  if 
war  should  unhappily  break  out  between  the  two  countries 
it  would  be  easier  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  a  King 
of  our  own  race  than  with  a  foreigner  of  the  Housfe  of 
Austria.  Certainly  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  rich 
an  inheritance  could  be  acquired  without  war ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Emperor  was  quite  as  much  opposed  to 
the  Partition  Treaty  as  to  the  v/fil ;  he  was  thinking  of 
nothing  but  raising  troops  and  forming  alUances.  If  we 
were  to  have  war  in  any  case,  it  would  be  better  to  make 
it  with  the  advantages  on  our  side,  and  not  show  ourselves 
unworthy  of  the  splendid  fortune  which  had  fallen  to  us 
so  unexpectedly. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  arguments  used 
on  both  sides  ;  they  were  the  subject  of  a  long  debate,  in 
which  many  speeches  were  made  and  replied  to.  Mon- 
seigneur,  usually  sunk  in  sloth  and  fat,  appeared  quite  a 
different  man  at  these  two  Councils,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  King  and  of  all  present.  He  spoke  strongly  in 
favour  of  accepting  the  will,  repeating  some  of  the  strongest 
arguments  used  by  the  Chancellor.  Then,  turning  to  the 
King,  with  a  determined  though  respectful  manner,  he 
told  him  that,  having  given  his  opinion  Hke  the  other 
Councillors,  he  now  took  the  liberty  of  demanding  his  in- 
heritance, since  circumstances  had  enabled  the  King  to 
give  it  to  him.  The  Spanish  dominions,  he  said,  wefe  his 
mother's  birthright,  and  consequently  his  own ;  for  the 
jsake  of  the  peace  of  Europe  he  would  give  them  up,  with 
all  his  heart,  to  his  second  son,  but  to  no  other  person 
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would  he  yield  an  inch  of  them.  The  King's  honour  was 
concerned  in  maintaining  his  rights ;  his  demands  were 
just,  and  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  refused.  AU  this 
was  uttered  warmly,  with  an  inflamed  countenance,  to  the 
siu-prise  of  everybody. 

The  King  listened  very  attentively,  then,  turning  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon  he  said  :  "  And  what  do  you  say  to 
all  this,  Madame  ?  "  She  affected  modesty  and  embarrass- 
ment ;  but,  being  urged,  and  even  commanded,  to  give  her 
opinion,  she  said  a  few  words  ta  praise  of  Monseigneur 
(though  she  feared  and  disliked  him,  and  knew  that  he  did 
not  like  her),  and  finally  gave  her  voice  for  accepting  the 
wUl. 

The  King  then  said  he  had  listened  attentively  to  the 
discussion  ;  there  was  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  sleep  on  the  affair,  and  wait 
twenty-four  hours  for  news  from  Spain,  to  see  whether  the 
people  of  that  country  approved  of  their  late  King's  decision. 
Thereupon  he  dismissed  the  Council,  appointing  another 
meeting  for  the  same  time  next  day,  and  finished  the 
evening,  as  already  mentioned,  with  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
Torcy,  and  Barbesieux,  who  was  sent  for  on  purpose. 

Next  day  several  couriers  arrived  from  Spain  ;  the  news 
they  brought  was  encouraging  for  the  King,  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained  in  such  a  short  time.  The  Spanish  nobles 
and  people  were  strongly  in  favour  of  his  accepting  the  will. 
When  the  King  came  in  from  shooting,  a  Council  was  held 
in  Madame  de  Maiiitenon's  room,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  wul  should  be  accepted.  Next  day  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  at  which  Torcy 
was  present ;  when  it  was  over  the  King  sent  for  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  told  him  what  had  been  decided.  The 
Chancellor  left  Fontainebleau  for  Paris  that  afternoon, 
and  the  other  Ministers  were  given  leave  of  absence  till 
the  Court  returned  to  Versailles,  so  that  no  one  doubted 
that  a  final  decision  had  been  arrived  at,  though  as  yet  no 
one  knew  what  it  was. 

Nothing  else  was  talked  of  by  the  courtiers,  most  of  whom 
were  in  favour  of  accepting  the  wUl.  The  mode  of  doiag 
so  had  been  discussed  in  the  Council ;  it  had  been  proposed, 
as  a  blind,  to  let  the  Duke  of  Anjou  disappear  suddenly, 
in  company  with  the  Nuncio,  Gualterio,  who  undertook  to 
escort  him  to  Spain.     I  heard  of  it,  and  I  had  some  thought 
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of  making  one  of  the  party.  But  this  wretched  subterfuge 
was  given  up  ;  it  was  thought  shameful  to  accept  on  the 
sly  a  crown  which  had  been  offered  openly  ;  moreover,  there 
would  soon  be  urgent  necessity  to  act  without  disguise 
in  order  to  help  Spain,  for  that  country  was  far  too  weak 
to  be  left  to  its  own  resources. 

As  nothing  else  was  talked  about,  the  King  amused  him- 
self one  evening  asking  the  Princesses  what  they  thought 
he  had  better  do.  They  rephed  that,  from  what  they  heard 
on  aU  sides,  he  could  not  do  better  than  send  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  to  Spain.  "  Whatever  course  I  take,"  said  the 
King,  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  people  will  condemn  it." 

That  was  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of  November.  Next 
morning  the  King  had  a  long  interview  with  Torcy,  who 
requested  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  be  in  attendance 
next  evening  at  Versailles,  for  the  Court  was  to  leave  Fon- 
tainebleau  on  the  Monday.  It  became  known,  and  people 
were  at  once  on  the  alert.  It  also  became  known  that  on 
the  preceding  Friday  the  King  had  conversed  for  some  time 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  the  presence  of  Monseigneur 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a  circumstance  so  unusual 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  will  was  looked  upon  as  certain. 
That  same  Sunday  evening  a  Spanish  courier  from  Count 
d'Harrach  passed  through  Fontainebleau  on  his  way  to 
Vienna,  and  announced  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  ex- 
pected with  impatience  at  Madrid,  and  that  four  Grandees 
had  been  nominated  to  meet  him.  When  that  Prince  was 
spoken  to  on  the  subject  of  the  wUl  he  merely  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  the  King  of  Spain  ;  his  conduct  throughout 
was  so  self-possessed  that  he  never  appeared  to  know 
anything  about  the  matter  till  the  moment  of  his  declaration 
as  King. 

On  Monday,  the  15th  of  November,  the  King  left  Fon- 
tainebleau for  Versailles ;  a  great  number  of  courtiers 
assembled  there,  attracted  by  curiosity.  Next  morning 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  was  called  into  the  King's  private 
room,  where  he  found  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  The  King 
informed  him  that  he  might  salute  the  Duke  as  his  King, 
whereupon  he  fell  on  his  knees,  after  the  Spanish  fashion, 
and  made  a  rather  long  speech  in  his  own  language.  The 
King  said  that,  as  his  grandson  did  not  as  yet  understand 
Spanish,  he  must  himself  reply  for  him.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  King,  contrary  to  all  custom,  ordered  both 
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leaves  of  the  door  to  be  thrown  open,  and  the  crowd  of 
courtiers  to  be  called  in ;  then,  looking  round  with  an  air 
of  majesty  and  pointing  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  "  Gentle- 
men," he  said,  "  this  is  the  King  of  Spain.  His  birth  caUed 
him  to  that  throne  ;  the  late  King  bequeathed  it  to  him 
by  his  wiU ;  the  whole  Spanish  nation  has  asked  for  him 
ut gently;  I  have  granted  this  request;  it  is  the  wiU  of 
Heaven."  Then,  turning  to  his  grandson,  he  said  :  "  Be  a 
good  Spaniard — it  is  now  your  first  duty  ;  but  remember 
that  you  were  born  a  Frenchman,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
union  between  the  two  nations.  That  is  the  way  to  make 
them  happy,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe."  Point- 
ing to  the  Duke,  he  said  to  the  Ambassador  :  "  If  he  is 
guided  by  my  advice  he  will  make  you  a  great  nobleman, 
and  that  soon ;  he  cannot  do  better  than  follow  your 
counsels." 

When  the  first  bustle  was  over  the  two  other  Princes 
came  in,  and  the  three  embraced  each  other  tenderly,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.  Zinzendorf,  the  Emperor's  Ambassador, 
in  complete  ignorance  of  what  was  to  happen,  had  asked 
an  audience  of  the  King  in  order  to  announce  the  birth 
of  a  grandson  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  waiting  in  the  Am- 
bassadors' room.  The  King  sent  the  new  monarch  and  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  into  a  back  room,  and  then  received 
Zinzendorf,  who  did  not  discover  till  after  his  audience 
how  very  badly  timed  it  was.  The  King  then  went  to  Mass, 
the  King  of  Spain  being  on  his  right  hand  during  the  cere- 
mony. On  their  way  back  the  King  stopped  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  great  suite  of  rooms  and  told  the  King  of 
Spain  that  it  would  be  his  in  future  ;  he  slept  in  it  the  same 
night,  and  received  the  courtiers  there ;  they  came  in 
crowds  to  pay  their  respects. 

Monseigneur  knew  what  time  the  King  had  fixed  for  the 
declaration  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  announced  it  at 
Meudon.  Monsieur  had  been  told  about  it  on  leaving 
Fontainebleau  ;  he  took  his  stand  by  the  clock,  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  appointed  time.  A  few  minutes  before 
the  hour  he  could  not  refrain  from  telUng  his  Court  that 
he  had  a  great  piece  of  news  to  tell  them  when  the  hands 
of  the  clock  had  moved  a  little  farther.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
had  known  the  secret  since  the  previous  Friday ;  they 
kept  it  so  well  that  nothing  transpired  from  their  manner. 
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The  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and  the  Duke  of  Berry  heard 
it  on  arriving  from  Fontainebleau  ;   their  joy  was  extreme, 
but  muigled  with  grief  for  the  approaching  separation  ; 
the  three  brothers  were  on  most  affectionate  terms,  and  if 
a  fit  of  childish  passion  occasionally  caused  a  httle  quarrel 
between  the  first  and  third,   it  was    always  the  second 
brother,'  naturally  cool  and  sensible,  who  reconciled  them. 
Immediately  after  the  declaration  the  King  sent  the  First 
Equerry  to  notify  it  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England. 
After  dinner  the  King  of  Spain  went  to  Meudon  to  see 
Monseigneur,  who  received  him  as  he  ahghted  from  his 
carriage.     Monseigneur  made  him   go  before  him  every- 
where, giving  him  the  title  of  Majesty.     He  seemed  beside 
himself  with  dehght.     He  kept  on  saying  that  no  man 
before  him  had  ever  been  able  to  talk  of  "  the  King,  my 
father,"   and   "  the  King,  my  son."     He  did  not  know, 
apparently,  that  ever  since  his  birth  a  prophecy  had  been 
current  respecting  him  :    "  A  King's  son,  a  King's  father, 
but  never  a  King  "  ;    otherwise  he  might  not  have  been 
quite  so  well  pleased. 

After  his  declaration  the  King  of  Spain  was  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  King  of  England.  At  supper 
he  had  his  arm-chair  and  his  cadenas  ^  at  the  King's  right 
hand,  and  the  dishes  were  tasted  for  him  as  for  the  King. 
At  the  first  supper  the  King  turned  to  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador and  said  that  everything  still  seemed  to  him  hke  a 
dream.  In  private,  that  is,  in  the  King's  rooms,  and  those 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  King  of  Spain  was  still  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  ;  but  when  he  went  out  the  guards  turned 
out  for  him,  and  he  was  treated  in  every  way  Hke  the  King. 
He  spent  the  evenings  in  Madame  de  Maintenon's  apart- 
ments, in  rooms  separated  from  that  where  she  sat  with 
the  King,  and  there  he  played  games  with  his  brothers, 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  the  small  number  of  ladies 
who  accompanied  her. 

It  was  announced  that  the  King  of  Spain  would  take 
his  departure  on  the  1st  of  December,  accompanied  as  far 
as  the  frontier  by  the  Princes,  his  brothers.  The  Duke 
de  BeauviUiers  was  to  have  command  of  everything  during 
the  journey  ;   Marshal  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes  was  to  accom- 

1-  The  new  King  of  Spain  was  not  quite  seventeen  years  old. 
'  A  gold  or  silver-gilt  case,  containing  knife,  fork,  and  spoon.     Only 
certain  royal  personages  were  entitled  to  it. 
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pany  him,  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  his  arrangements, 
but  to  be  ready  to  take  his  place  in  case  of  iUness.  All 
the  yomig  nobles  of  the  Court  obtained  permission  to  make 
the  journey  with  the  suite.  After  parting  from  the  King 
of  Spain  at  St.  Jean-de-Luz  the  two  Princes  were  to  make 
a  tour  through  Provence  and  Languedoc,  returning  by  way 
of  Lyons. 

On  the  17th  of  November  Harcourt  was  created  an  here- 
ditary Duke,  and  appointed  Ambassador  to  Spain,  with 
orders  to  await  the  King's  arrival  at  Bayonne  and  accom- 
pany him  to  Madrid.  Tallard  was  stiU  at  Versailles,  just 
about  to  start  for  London.  He  was  a  man  devoured  by 
ambition  and  pohtical  schemes.  He  was  so  furious  at 
seeing  his  Partition  Treaty  torn  up  and  Harcourt  made 
Duke  that  he  almost  went  mad.  He  might  be  seen  from 
the  windows  walking  up  and  down  in  the  garden,  his  arms 
folded,  and  his  hat  puUed  over  his  eyes,  talking  to  himself 
and  occasionally  gesticulating  like  a  lunatic.  He  had  wished 
to  take  to  himself  the  credit  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  just 
as  Harcourt  tried  to  make  people  believe  that  the  King  of 
Spain's  will  had  been  his  work ;  though  the  fact  is  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  it  tiU  the  King's  death,  and  TaUard's 
share  in  the  Partition  Tre'aty  was  nothing  more  than  his 
signature  as  Ambassador. 

In  this  state  of  frenzy  Tallard  arrived  at  Torcy's  house 
one  day  for  dinner,  and  found  that  it  had  already  begun. 
Without  saying  a  word,  he  went  into  an  adjoining  room, 
threw  his  hat  and  wig  on  to  a  chair,  and  began  declaiming 
to  himseK  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  the 
danger  of  accepting  the  wiU,  and  the  good  luck  of  Harcourt, 
who  had  carried  off  his  reward  without  having  done  any- 
thing whatever.  AU  this  was  accompanied  by  grimaces 
and  the  strangest  gesticulations.  He  was  suddenly  brought 
to  his  senses  by  a  loud  burst  of  laughter,  and,  turning  round, 
he  saw  seven  or  eight  persons  at  dinner  in  the  same  room, 
surrounded  by  servants ;  they  had  been  listening  and 
watching  his  movements  in  the  mirror  which  he  was  facing  ; 
and  had  kept  quiet  as  long  as  they  could  in  order  to  enjoy 
this  strange  scene  to  the  end.  TaUard's  feelings  may  be 
imagined,  as  may  the  stories  about  him  which  went  the 
rounds  of  Versailles. 

The  Dutch  Ambassador  went  to  Torcy  to  protest,  on 
behalf  of  his  masters,  against  the  acceptance  of  the  will. 
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The  Spanish  Ambassador  introduced  the  Marquis  de  Bedmar, 
the  Prince  of  Chimay,  and  several  other  Spaniards  and 
Flemings  of  distinction,  who  paid  their  respects  to  the  two 
Kings.  Our  King  took  them  into  the  gardens,  of  which 
he  did  the  honours  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
They  were  surprised  that  the  King  made  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  put  on  their  hats  ;  he  perceived  it, 
and  told  them  that  people  did  not  usually  wear  their  hats 
in  his  presence,  but  that  when  he  was  out  walking  he  did 
not  wish  any  one  to  catch  cold. 

On  Monday,  the  22nd  of  November,  the  King  of  Spain 
created  the  Spanish  Ambassador  a  Grandee  of  the  first 
class  ;  at  the  same  time  he  himself  assumed  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  still  retaining  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  according  to  its  statutes  can  be  worn  together 
with  the  Garter  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  but  with  no  other 
Order.  The  manner  of  wearing  the  Golden  Fleece  has 
varied  at  different  times  ;  the  ribbon  was  formerly  black, 
but  the  correct  way  now  is  to  wear  the  badge  suspended 
to  a  red  ribbon  of  watered  silk  round  the  neck. 

At  last,  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  December,  the  King  of 
Spain  had  an  interview  with  the  King  before  any  one  else 
was  admitted,  and  was  alone  with  him  for  some  time  ;  he 
afterwards  saw  Monseigneur  alone.  The  royal  family 
then  went  to  Mass  ;  the  crowd  of  courtiers  present  was 
incredible.  Immediately  afterwards  they  all  got  into  their 
coach  ;  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  sitting  between  the  two 
Kings  on  the  front  seat,  Monseigneur  and  his  two  other 
sons  facing  them  ;  Monsieur  at  one  door,  and  Madame  at 
the  other.  The  escort  was  much  more  numerous  than 
usual ;  the  road  was  covered  with  carriages  and  people, 
and  Sceaux,  where  they  arrived  about  noon,  was  full  of 
ladies  and  courtiers  ;  two  companies  of  musketeers  were 
on  guard  there. 

As  soon  as  they  ahghted  the  King  went  through  the  suite 
of  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  and  called  the  King  of  Spain 
to  him  in  the  last  room,  making  everybody  else  wait  out- 
side in  the  saloon.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Monseigneur 
was  called  in,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  who 
then  took  leave  of  his  master.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  the  Duke  of  Berry,  Monsieur  and  Madame 
then  entered,  and  after  a  short  interval  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  of  the  Blood.     Both  leaves  of  the  door  were 
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thrown  open,  and  from  the  saloon  they  could  be  seen  weeping 
bitterly.  The  King  presented  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  saying  :  "  Here  are  the  Princes  of 
my  family  and  of  yours.  Henceforth  France  and  Spain 
must  be  considered  as  one  nation  ;  their  interests  ought 
to  be  the  same.  I  trust  that  these  Princes  wiR  be  attached 
to  you,  as  they  are  to  me ;  you  could  not  have  more  assured 
or  faithful  friends."  All  this  lasted  quite  an  hour  and 
a  half.  At  last  the  time  for  separation  arrived.  The  King 
conducted  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  end  of  the  suite  of 
rooms,  then  embraced  him  several  times,  holding  him  for 
some  time  in  his  arms  ;  Monseigneur  also  embraced  him 
tenderly.     It  was  a  most  touching  scene. 

The  King  of  Spain  then  drove  ofE  with  his  brothers,  accom- 
panied by  M.  de  Noailles,  for  Chartres,  where  they  were  to 
sleep.  The  King,  after  a  short  time  in  the  house  to  recover 
himself,  went  back  to  Versailles  with  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  Monsieur  and  Madame  ;  and  Monseigneur  drove 
back  by  himself  to  Meudon. 

M.  de  Beauvilliers  had  been  taking  large  doses  of  quinine 
for  a  fever  accompanied  by  dysentery  ;  he  was  not  in  a  fit 
state  for  a  journey,  but  the  King  insisted  on  his  making  the 
attempt ;  he  started  therefore,  with  Madame  de  Beau- 
villiers, to  meet  the  King  of  Spain  next  day  at  Orleans. 
Let  us  leave  them  to  their  journey,  and  consider  the  ways 
of  Providence,  which  turn  the  schemes  of  men  to  nought, 
and  dispose  of  the  destinies  of  States  according  to  its  own 
pleasure.  What  would  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  Charles  V 
or  Philip  II,  who  so  often  attempted  to  invade  France — 
what  would  Philip  IV,  with  his  careful  precautions  at  the 
time  of  our  King's  marriage^ — what  would  they  have  said 
if  they  could  have  seen  a  French  Prince  ascend  the  throne 
oi  Spain,  called  there  by  the  dying  wiU  of  the  last  King  of 
their  own  blood,  and  by  the  universal  wish  of  the  people 
of  Spain  ?  and  that  without  intrigue  or  plotting,  without 
a  shot  fired,  without  the  knowledge  of  our  King  or  his 
Ministers,  and  even  to  their  great  embarrassment  ?  What 
wise  and  serious  reflections  might  be  made  on  this  sub- 
ject !  but  they  would  be  out  of  place  in  Memoirs  such  as 
these. 

In  the  meantime  news  arrived  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
will  had  been  received  with  great  joy  at  Madrid,  by  all 
classes,  and  that  the  new  King,  Philip  V,  had  been  pro- 
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claimed  amid  general  acclamations.  Not  a  day  passed 
without  some  additional  proof  of  the  hatred  of  the  people 
for  the  Germans,  and  especially  for  the  Queen,  who  had 
been  abandoned  by  nearly  all  her  servants,  and  could  hardly 
procure  the  commonest  necessaries.  Other  couriers  brought 
tidings  that  the  King  of  Spain  had  been  proclaimed,  amid 
similar  rejoicings,  at  Naples,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sardinia. 
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Preparations  for  war— Death  of  Barb^sieux— Chamillart  aooepta  the 
office  of  War  Minister — His  inoapaoity — Death  of  Bose — The  "  Pen  " 
— A  plague  of  foxes — M.  le  Prince  has  to  eat  humble-pie — Disarma- 
ment of  Dutch  garrisons  of  Spanish  fortresses — Arrival  of  Spanish 
treasure-fleet — A  mysterious  consignment  for  the  Jesuits — Philip  V 
makes  his  entry  into  Madrid— A  new  cousin  for  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon — Mademoiselle  Rose,  a  prophetess — lUness  of  M.  de  Beau- 
vilhers — Of  King  James  II. 

Cabdinal  Albano  was  elected  Pope,  and  took  the  name  of 
Clement  XI.  His  election  was  decided  mainly  by  French 
influence  ;  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  did  all  he  could  to  help 
the  other  French  Cardinals  in  procuring  it,  the  more 
readily  because  Albano  was  a  personal  friend  of  his.  He 
hoped  by  his  good  conduct  to  regain  the  King's  favour, 
but  it  was  too  late  ;  the  King  was  not  to  be  appeased. 
The  new  Pope  had  taken  Priest's  Orders  only  a  few  days 
before  the  Conclave  assembled,  and  was  not  a  bishop  ; 
Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  as  Doyen  of  the  Sacred  College,  had 
to  consecrate  him  Bishop  after  his  election,  which  took 
place  on  the  24:th  of  November. 

During  this  time  the  Emperor  was  making  ready  for 
war  ;  he  intended  to  have  an  army  in  Italy  under  Prince 
Eugene,  and  another  on  the  Ehine  under  Prince  Louis 
of  Baden.  His  preparations,  combined  with  the  complaints 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  profound  silence  of  the  Enghsh,  com- 
pelled us  to  prepare  for  defending  the  Spanish  Succession 
in  aU  quarters.  Tesse,  as  a  man  likely  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  sent  to  Italy  to  concert  military 
operations  with  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont,  and  to  command 
the  troops  which  the  King  intended  to  send  into  the  Milanese. 
Barbesieux  was  overwhelmed  with  work  in  preparing  the 
details  of  the  forces,  arranging  for  the  commissariat,  and 
drawing  up  plans  for  the  campaigns.     In  the  midst  of  his 
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labours  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  ChamUlart  made 
a  Minister  when  he  least  expected  it.  It  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  him  ;  for  more  than  sixty  years  his 
father  '  and  grandfather  had,  while  filling  the  same  ofiice 
which  he  held,  taken  a  very  leading  part  in  pubUc  affairs, 
and  he  himself  had  discharged  its  duties  for  ten  years  with 
credit.  The  preference  given  to  ChamiUart,  who  had  held 
office  for  only  two  years,  was  insupportable,  the  more  so 
because  he  saw  it  would  be  useless  to  complain. 

Chamillart,  who  had  not  dreamt  of  being  called  so  soon 
to  the  Council  of  State,  did  all  that  a  modest  man  and  a 
good  friend  could  do  to  console  him.  Barbesieux  was  not 
annoyed  with  him,  but  very  angry  at  being  passed  over ; 
his  haughty  and  presumptuous  nature  rebelled.  As  soon 
as  he  had  despatched  Tesse  to  Italy  he  gave  himself  up 
more  than  usually  to  debauchery  to  drown  his  grief.  He  had 
built  a  house  in  a  wretched  situation,  between  Versailles 
and  Vaucresson,  called  L'Etang,  on  which  he  had  spent 
millions ;  it  was  within  easy  reach  of  everything,  and  he 
often  went  there.  Here,  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  he 
tried  to  forget  his  annoyance  amid  good  cheer  and  other 
secret  pleasures.  He  overtaxed  his  strength ;  when  he 
returned  after  a  few  days  to  Versailles  he  was  suffering 
from  a  sore  throat  and  a  burning  fever  ;  his  athletic  tem- 
perament rendered  frequent  bleeding  necessary,  but  the 
life  he  had  just  been  leading  made  the  remedy  very  dan- 
gerous. His  illness  appeared  serious  from  the  first,  and 
he  died  on  the  5th  of  January,  not  having  completed  his 
thirty-third  year. 

He  was  a  man  of  striking  and  agreeable  appearance, 
very  manly  looking,  with  a  pleasant  face  and  strongly 
marked  features.  He  had  very  great  ability  ;  his  capacity 
for  business  and  the  quickness  with  which  he  worked  were 
incredible  ;  he  could  do  more  in  two  hours  than  any  one 
else  in  a  day,  and  do  it  better.  His  person,  manners,  and 
conversation  were  full  of  grace  ;  he  possessed,  more  than 
any  one,  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the  manners 
of  a  great  nobleman,  such  as  he  would  have  liked  to  be ; 
when  he  wished  to  please  he  was  fascinating,  and  when 
he  did  a  favour  his  way  of  doing  it  gave  it  three  times 
the  value  it  would  have  had  coming  from  any  one  else.  But 
he   was   excessively   proud,  audacious,   and   enterprising ; 

'  Louvoig  and  the  Chancellor  Le  Tellier. 
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vindictive  to  the  last  degree  ;  very  easily  offended,  and  very 
unforgiving.  He  was  liable  to  terrible  fits  of  passion ; 
he  knew  it  and  lamented  it ;  but  he  could  not  overcome 
his  bad  temper.  While  in  these  fits  he  was  capable  of 
heaping  insults  on  his  best  friends  ;  when  they  were  over 
he  was  in  despair.  In  this  way  he  lost  many  friends.  He 
did  not  choose  them  very  well ;  but,  apart  from  his  temper, 
he  was  a  good  and  serviceable  friend  to  any  one,  so  long 
as  he  remained  his  friend  ;  but  he  could  be  a  most  dangerous 
and  unrelenting  enemy. 

He  had  accustomed  the  King  to  postponing  his  work 
with  him  when  he  had  drunk  too  much,  or  had  an  appoint- 
ment of  pleasure  which  he  did  not  wish  to  miss  ;  he  used 
to  send  word  that  he  had  a  fever.  The  King  put  up  with 
it  in  consideration  of  his  great  capacity  for  business,  and 
because  he  liked  to  think  that  he  did  everything  himself, 
and  was  training  Barbesieux  for  the  post  of  Minister  ;  but 
he  did  not  like  him,  and  knew  very  well  what  his  fevers 
meant.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  however,  who  had  ruined 
his  too-powerful  father  for  personal  reasons,  was  the  son's 
patroness  ;  he  was  always  respectful  to  her,  and  she  had 
no  fear  of  his  presuming.  To  sum  up,  he  would  have 
made  a  great  Minister,  but  a  very  dangerous  one.  It  is  a 
question  whether,  considering  his  excessive  ambition,  his 
death  was  any  loss  to  the  State ;  it  certainly  was  a  gain  to 
the  Court  and  to  society,  for  he  would  have  become  more 
dangerous  as  he  continued  to  rise.  He  was  not  trustworthy 
in  society,  and  was  accused  of  using  his  official  power 
corruptly  ;  not  from  greed  of  gain,  for  he  was  liberality 
itself,  but  to  injure  his  enemies  or  to  favour  his  friends. 
The  story  I  have  related  of  his  treatment  of  M.  de  Noailles 
in  connection  with  the  siege  of  Barcelona  is  a  specimen  of 
what  he  could  do. 

Fagon,  who  had  despaired  of  his  case  from  the  beginning, 
and  was  no  fonder  of  him  than  he  had  been  of  his  father, 
was  accused  of  having  purposely  bled  him  to  excess.  At 
any  rate,  on  one  of  the  last  occasions  of  his  seeing  him,  he 
had  been  heard  to  use  expressions  betraying  his  pleasure 
at  the  thought  that  he  was  past  recovery.  Many  fine  ladies 
were  losers  by  his  death  ;  there  were  several  in  the  saloon 
at  Marly  who  were  plunged  ki  grief.  But  when  supper-time 
came  and  the  Twelfth-Night  cake  was  produced,  the  King 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  seemed  to  wish  the  others  to  be  so 
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too.  Not  content  with  calling  out  "  The  Queen  drinks,"  ' 
he  drummed  on  his  plate  with  his  fork  and  spoon,  as  if  in 
a  tavern,  and  made  the  rest  of  the  company  follow  his 
example  ;  there  was  a  strange  clatter,  which  was  repeated 
several  times  durmg  the  course  of  the  supper.  The  ladies 
who  were  inclined  to  weep  made  more  noise  than  anybody, 
and  their  fits  of  laughter  were  the  loudest  and  longest ; 
next  day  there  were  no  signs  of  grief.  For  two  days  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  the  question  of  Barbesieux's  successor ; 
I  was  pleased  with  myseK  for  guessing  rightly. 

ChamiUart  had  gone  to  spend  Epiphany  at  his  house  at 
Montferneil ;  the  King  sent  for  him  next  morning,  and 
gave  him  Barbesieux's  office.  ChamOlart,  like  a  wise  man, 
wished  to  resign  the  office  of  Controller-General  of  Finance ; 
he  represented  to  the  King  how  impossible  it  was  for  one 
man  to  fill  that  office  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Secretary 
for  War ;  he  reminded  him  that  these  offices,  when  separated, 
had  occupied  the  whole  time  of  two  such  men  as  Colbert 
and  Louvois.  But  it  was  precisely  the  recollection  of  these 
tv/o  Ministers  and  their  perpetual  quarrels  which  made  the 
King  determined  that  one  man  should  hold  both  offices  ; 
and  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  aU  Chamillart's  remon- 
strances. 

ChamiUart  was  a  good,  honest  man.  His  hands  were 
clean,  and  his  intentions  excellent ;  he  was  pohte  and 
obliging,  a  firm  friend  and  not  bitter  as  an  enemy  ;  he  loved 
his  country,  but  his  chief  devotion  was  to  the  King,  with 
whom,  as  well  as  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  was  on 
the  best  of  terms.  But  he  had  little  ability,  and,  like  aU 
aarrow-minded  people,  he  was  extremely  obstinate ;  he  was 
incapable  of  understanding  an  argument,  and  if  any  one 
tried  to  reason  with  him  he  merely  smiled  with  an  air  of 
gentle  compassion.  Consequently,  he  was  always  being 
deceived  in  his  friends,  in  his  business,  in  everything ; 
always  governed  by  people  of  no  influence  of  whom  he  had 
formed  a  gxeat  opinion,  and  whom  he  chose,  for  various 
reasons,  to  make  his  friends.  Though  he  had  no  capacity, 
he  fancied  he  knew  everything  ;  it  was  the  more  pitiable 
because  this  notion  had  only  come  to  him  with  his  offices  ; 

'  At  these  TweUth-Night  festivities  the  lady  who  presided  over  a 
table  w£i3  called  the  Queen,  and  each  time  she  drank  there  was  a  general 
chorus  of  "  The  Queen  drinks."  On  this  occasion  there  were  two  Queens  : 
Madame  at  the  King's  table,  and  Madame  de  Mailly  at  the  Duke  of 
Berry's. 
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it  arose  purely  from  foUy,  not  from  presumption,  still  less 
from  vanity,  for  he  had  not  a  spark  of  that. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  it  was  this  very  want  of  capacity 
which  gave  him  his  strongest  hold  over  the  King's  affection. 
He  was  always  confessrag  it  to  him,  and  the  King  took  a 
delight  in  guiding  and  instructing  him,  so  that  he  became 
at  last  as  jealous  of  his  success  as  if  it  were  his  own,  and 
made  excuses  for  him  in  everything.  The  Court  and  society 
generally  were  equally  ready  to  make  excuses  for  him,  being 
charmed  by  his  easy  access,  his  pleasure  when  he  could 
render  a  service,  his  sorrow  and  pohteness  when  obliged 
to  refuse  one,  and  his  indefatigable  patience  as  a  hstener. 
He  had  a  wonderful  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  remember 
people  and  their  affairs  in  spite  of  the  number  he  had  to 
deal  with  ;  so  that  every  one  was  dehghted  to  find  that  he 
had  his  own  particular  business  at  his  fingers'  ends,  even 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  He  wrote  well ;  his 
clear  and  easy  style  charmed  the  King  and  Madame  de 
Majntenon ;  they  were  never  tired  of  praising  and  encourag- 
ing him,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  having  placed  on 
his  feeble  shoulders  two  burdens,  either  of  which  would 
have  taxed  the  ability  of  the  strongest. 

Rose,  another  Secretary  of  the  King's  cabinet,  died  about 
this  time  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  or  eighty-eight,  having 
preserved  his  health  in  body  and  mind  to  the  last.  For 
the  last  fifty  years  he  had  held  the  "  pen,"  in  which  office 
he  was  succeeded  by  CaOheres.  He  was  also  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Accounts.  He  was  very  rich  and  very 
miserly,  but  extremely  witty  ;  his  epigrams  and  repartees 
were  incomparable.  He  was  very  well  read,  with  an  excel- 
lent memory,  which  gave  him  a  complete  repertory  of 
.court  stories  and  historical  anecdotes.  He  was  gay,  free 
in  his  manners,  bold,  not  unfrequently  audacious  ;  but, 
so  .long  as  people  did  not  tread  on  his  toes,  he  was  polite 
and  respectful,  knew  his  place,  and  was  quite  a  courtier 
of  the  old  school.  His  "  pen "  gave  him  a  kind  of 
familiarity  with  the  King,  and  initiated  him  into  affairs 
which  were  sometimes  unknown  to  the  Ministers  themselves. 

The  holder  of  the  "  pen  "  is  an  official  forger,  and  does 
by  virtue  of  his  office  what  in  any  one  else  would  be  a 
capital  crime.  His  duty  is  to  imitate  the  King's  hand- 
writing so  exactly  that  the  counterfeit  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  original ;   in  this  way  he  writes  aU  the 
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letters  which  the  King  ought  to  write  with  his  own  hand, 
when  he  does  not  wish  to  take  the  trouble  to  do  so.  There 
are  many  such  to  sovereigns  and  foreigners  of  distinction  ; 
also  to  Generals  commanding  armies,  and  other  subjects, 
written  by  the  King  either  as  a  mark  of  favour  or  for  the 
sake  of  secrecy.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  great 
King  speak  with  more  dignity  than  Rose  did  in  these 
letters ;  he  knew  exactly  what  to  say  to  every  one,  and  on 
every  subject ;  the  King  merely  signed  them  ;  and  the 
handwriting  was  so  exactly  like  his  that  no  one  could 
detect  the  slightest  difference.  An  immense  number  of 
confidential  matters  had  passed  through  Rose's  hands  in 
this  way  ;  he  was  extremely  faithful  and  secret,  and  the 
King  trusted  him  thoroughly. 

There  are  numberless  stories  about  this  worthy  man. 
I  wiU  relate  one  or  two,  as  they  are  characteristic  of  him 
and  of  other  persons  concerned  in  them.  He  had  a  pretty 
place  near  ChantUly  of  which  he  was  very  fond ;  he  often 
used  to  go  there.  He  always  paid  his  respects  to  M  le 
Prince,  but  took  care  not  to  let  him  domineer  over  him. 
M.  le  Prince  found  that  Rose's  property  was  an  inconvenience 
to  him,  or  more  probably  the  officials  of  his  hunt  found  it 
out  for  him  ;  he  asked  Rose  to  sell  it,  but  all  his  offers 
were  refused.  M.  le  Prince  then  tried  playing  tricks  on 
him  in  order  to  disgust  him  with  the  neighbourhood  and 
force  him  to  sell.  At  last  he  made  a  collection  of  three 
or  four  hundred  foxes  and  had  them  thrown  over  Rose's 
park-wall.  The  astonishment  of  Rose  and  his  people 
may  be  imagined  at  seeing  this  inexhaustible  swarm  of  foxes 
come  upon  them  in  a  single  night. 

The  good  man  was  irascible  ;  he  knew  M.  le  Prince,  and 
did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  present  came  from  him. 
He  went  off  to  see  the  King  in  his  private  room,  and  in  a 
resolute  tone  asked  permission  to  put  a  rather  strange 
question  to  him.  The  King,  accustomed  to  his  ways,  asked 
him  what  it  was.  "  Why,  Sire,"  said  Rose,  with  a  fiery 
face,  "  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  we  have  two 
Kings  in  France."  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  "  said 
the  King  in  astonishment,  reddening  in  his  turn.  "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  it !  "  said  Rose,  "  it  means  that  if  M.  le 
Prince  is  a  King,  like  yourself,  we  have  nothing  for  it  but 
to  weep,  and  bow  the  knee  before  this  tjnrant.  But  if  he 
JB  only  the  first  Prince  of  the  Blood  I  ask  for  justice  against 
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him,  Sire  ;  you  owe  it  to  all  your  subjects,  and  you  ought 
not  to  allow  them  to  fall  a  prey  to  M .  le  Prince. ' '  Thereupon 
he  told  the  King  how  M.  le  Prince  was  trying  to  force  him 
to  sell  his  place,  and  the  adventure  of  the  foxes. 

The  King  promised  to  do  him  justice,  and  that  he  should 
not  be  disturbed  in  future.  He  ordered  M.  le  Prince  to 
remove  every  fox  from  Rose's  park,  at  his  own  expense, 
and  without  doing  any  damage  ;  and  to  pay  for  any  damages 
done  by  the  foxes.  There  never  was  a  meaner  courtier 
than  M.  le  Prince  ;  he  never  afterwards  dared  give  Rose 
the  shghtest  trouble,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  advances 
to  him  which  he  had  eventually  to  accept,  though  he  re- 
mained on  his  dignity  for  some  time,  and  often  used  to 
pay  him  out  by  some  sarcasm. 

Rose  never  forgave  M.  de  Duras  for  a  joke  he  made  at 
his  expense,  which  was  really  a  piece  of  cruelty.  Rose's 
carriage  broke  down  in  some  journey  of  the  Court,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  horse.  He  was  not  a  good  rider,  and 
the  horse  managed  to  get  rid  of  him  in  a  slough.  As  he 
was  lying  there  under  his  horse  M.  de  Duras  came  by,  to 
whom  he  called  for  help.  M.  de  Duras,  whose  carriage  was 
going  slowly  through  the  mud,  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  and,  instead  of  helpiag  him,  began  to  laugh  and 
said  what  a  luxurious  horse  that  must  be  to  lie  on  roses. 
The  Duke  de  Coislin  came  next ;  he  was  more  charit- 
able, and  picked  him  up,  but  he  was  in  such  a  rage 
that  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  make  out  what 
had  happened.  The  worst  of  it  was  at  the  King's  coucher. 
M.  de  Diuras,  who  was  afraid  of  nobody,  and  had  as  sharp 
a  tongue  as  Rose,  had  told  the  story  to  the  King  and  the 
Court,  and  everybody  laughed  at  it.  Rose  was  so  furious 
that  he  never  spoke  again  to  M.  de  Duras.  Sometimes  he 
made  sarcastic  remarks  about  him  in  the  King's  presence  ; 
but  the  King  only  laughed,  and  reminded  Rose  of  the 
mud-hole. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  married  his  grand- 
daughter to  Portail,  who  when  he  died,  long  afterwards, 
was  First-President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ;  she  was 
rich,  and  had  great  expectations  from  her  grandfather. 
The  marriage  did  not  turii  out  well ;  the  young  wife  looked 
down  on  her  husband,  saying  that,  instead  of  marrying 
into  some  great  house,  she  had  only  got  as  far  as  the  Portal. 
The   husband   and   his   father   complained   repeatedly   to 
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Rose,  who  promised  to  scold  his  granddaughter,  but  never 
did  so.  At  last,  annoyed  by  these  complaints,  he  said, 
angrily  :  "  You  are  quite  right,  she  is  an  impertinent  jade, 
and  there  is  no  doing  anything  with  her ;  if  I  hear  any- 
thing more  about  her,  I  will  disinherit  her  !  "  There  were 
no  more  complaints  after  that. 

M.  de  Monaco,  our  Ambassador  at  Rome,  died  about  this 
time,  not  much  regretted  there.  He  was  a  vainglorious 
Italian,  whimsical  and  greedy  ;  a  very  good  sort  of  man, 
but  not  a  good  man  of  business.  In  person  he  was  as  round 
as  a  cask,  and  so  short-sighted  that  he  could  not  see  as 
far  as  the  end  of  his  stomach.  His  life  had  been  passed 
amidst  domestic  troubles,  occasioned  first  of  aU  by  his 
beautiful  wife,  who  was  sister  to  the  gallant  Count  de 
Guiche  and  the  Duke  de  Grammont.  She  was  the  great 
friend  of  Monsieur's  first  wife,  and  mixed  up  in  her  affairs 
of  gallantry.  His  daughter-in-law  had  also  given  him 
trouble,  as  'we  have  seen  ;  and  the  rank  she  obtained  for 
him  had  only  procured  him  all  sorts  of  mortifications  and 
disappointments . 

Bontems,  the  chief  of  the  King's  four  valets-de-chamhre 
and  Governor  of  Versailles  and  Marly,  died  on  the  17th  of 
January,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  He  had  been  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  but  had  become  very  corpulent ;  he  died 
of  apoplexy.  He  was  in  the  secret  of  the  King's  most 
confidential  affairs,  and  was  always  most  thoroughly 
faithful  and  trustworthy.  It  was  he  who  made  all  the 
arrangements  and  served  at  the  midnight  Mass  during  the 
winter  of  1683-4,  when  Father  de  la  Chaise  married  the 
King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  presence  of  Harlay, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  Montchevreuil,  and  Louvois.  In 
connection  with  this  event  it  may  be  said  of  the  King  and 
Bontems,  "  like  master,  like  man  "  ;  for  he  was  a  widower, 
and  had  living  with  him  a  certain  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Roche,  who  hardly  ever  left  his  house,  and  ruled  him  in 
everything.  No  one  doubted  that  she  was  his  Maintenon, 
and  that  he  had  married  her  ;  why  he  did  not  declare  his 
marriage  remains  a  mystery. 

Most  people  would  have  been  spoilt  after  being  for  more 
than  fifty  years  in  the  most  intimate  confidence  of  the  King  ; 
but  Bontems,  though  rough  and  abrupt  in  his  manners,  was 
always  respectful  and  never  forgot  his  position — far  less 
so,  indeed,  than  the  pages  who  were  under  his  command. 
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He  never  injured  anybody,  and  only  used  his  favour  in 
order  to  oblige  people.  Many  persons,  including  some  in 
high  position,  owed  their  fortunes  to  him  ;  but  he  would 
have  quarrelled  with  them  if  they  had  spoken  about  it,  even 
to  himself.  All  his  life  he  was  a  father  to  the  poor  ;  people 
out  of  favour  or  in  affliction  always  had  recourse  to  him  ; 
and  he  was  absolutely  disinterested.  His  death  was 
universally  lamented,  not  only  at  Court,  but  at  Paris  and 
in  the  provinces  ;  and  the  number  of  solemn  services  held 
for  him  was  quite  extraordinary.  I  lost  in  him  a  sure  friend, 
fioU  of  respect  and  gratitude  for  my  father,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere.  He  left  two  sons,  who  did  not  resemble  him  in 
the  least ;  the  elder  had  the  reversion  of  his  ofSce  of  First 
Valet-de-Chambre  ;  the  other  was  First  Valet  of  the  Wardrobe. 

Bloin,  another  valet-de-chambre,  succeeded  Bontems  in 
the  governorship  of  Versailles  and  Marly ;  he  also  was  in 
the  secret  of  the  King's  private  letters  and  audiences.  He 
was  a  man  of  ability,  gallant  and  exclusive ;  he  chose  his 
acquaintances  among  the  best  society  of  the  Court,  and 
kept  an  excellent  table,  to  which  he  invited  only  a  few  great 
noblemen,  or  persons  whose  want  of  rank  was  compensated 
by  other  claims  to  distinction.  He  was  cold,  unapproach- 
able, conceited,  and  frequently  impertinent ;  not  malevo- 
lent, yet  it  was  not  advisable  to  offend  him.  He  became 
a  real  personage,  who  made  himself  feared  by  people  in  the 
highest  positions,  and  even  by  the  Ministers.  He  could 
render  services  to  his  friends,  but  not  very  often ;  and  he 
never  helped  any  one  else.  He  was  very  dangerous,  for  he 
often  took  dislikes  without  any  reason,  and  then  he  could 
do  people  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

M.  de  Vendome  came  baclt  from  Anet  after  undergoing 
another  course  of  mercury.  He  thought  himself  cured,  but 
he  never  was  so  in  reality.  He  was  more  disfigured  than 
ever,  so  much  so  that  he  did  not  venture  to  show  himself 
to  the  ladies,  or  go  to  Marly.  By  degrees  he  became  accus- 
tomed to  his  appearance  and  tried  to  accustom  others  to 
it ;  but  no  one  could  see  him  without  repugnance;  He 
brazened  it  out,  like  a  man  who  feels  that  everything  is 
permitted  to  him,  and  allows  himself  any  liberty ;  he  had 
powerful  supporters.  It  was  in  January  that  he  came 
back,  and  there  were  balls  at  Marly  ;  the  King  amused 
himself  with  them  every  time  the  Court  went  there  up  to 
Lent ;    the  Marechale  de  Noailles  also  gave   several  balls 
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for  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  in  her  apartments  at  Ver- 
sailles'. 

Briord,  our  Ambassador  in  Holland,  feU  dangerously  ill 
at  a  time  when  affairs  there  were  in  a  critical  state  ;  d'Avaux 
was  sent  to  replace  him.  The  Dutch  Government,  in  concert 
with  England,  was  temporising  with  us  until  their  prepara- 
tions were  complete  ;  they  asked  for  a  Conference,  and  the 
King  of  England  urged  our  King  to  agree  to  it.  In  spite 
of  the  King's  earnest  wish  that  peace  should  be  maintained 
he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  open  hostility  of  the 
Emperor,  nor  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  other  members  of  the 
former  Alliance. 

The  Dutch  had  twenty-two  battahons  in  garrison  in  the 
fortresses  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  under  Spanish 
Governors  ;  there  were  Spanish  troops  quartered  with  them, 
but  inferior  in  number.  With  the  King's  approval  a 
scheme  was  prepared  for  seizing  these  places  ;  and  it  was 
carried  out  with  such  precision  that  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  6th  of  January,  French  troops  entered  each  of 
them  simultaneously  as  soon  as  the  gates  were  opened, 
surprised  and  disarmed  the  Dutch  troops  ;  and  in  this 
way,  without  firing  a  single  shot,  made  themselves  masters 
of  every  fortified  place  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  By 
the  King's  orders  the  prisoners  were  well  treated,  and  sent 
back  to  their  own  country  with  all  their  arms  and  equip- 
ments. In  his  zeal  for  peace  he  thought  the  Dutch  would 
be  conciliated  by  such  a  token  of  his  moderation  and  good- 
will ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  The  twenty-two  battalions 
thus  restored  were  very  good  ones,  well  equipped  in  every 
way  ;  and  without  them  the  Dutch  could  hardly  have 
ventured  upon  a  war.  The  King  of  England,  whose  autho- 
rity was  supreme  in  Holland,  laughed  at  the  simplicity 
of  our  King,  and  the  Dutch  were  more  eager  for  war  than 
ever. 

The  Spanish  treasure-fleet  arrived  from  America  bringing 
gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  60,000,000  livres,  and  mer- 
chandise worth  12,000,000  more.  Among  the  cargo  were 
eight  large  cases  of  chocolate  addressed  "  To  the  Very  Rever- 
end the  Procurator-General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus."  Their 
enormous  weight  occasioned  surprise,  and  one  of  them  was 
opened  at  the  Custom-house.  Nothing  appeared  but 
thick  cakes  of  chocolate,  closely  packed  ;  but  on  one  of  these 
being  broken  it  was  found  to  conceal  an  ingot  of  gold.    The 
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eight  cases  were  all  filled  with  similar  ingots,  thickly  en- 
crusted with  chocolate.  Notice  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits, 
but  those  crafty  politicians  took  care  not  to  claim  their 
precious  chocolate  ;  they  protested  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  considered  themselves  affronted  by  the  sup- 
position that  it  could  belong  to  them.  So  the  gold,  which 
amounted  to  a  very  large  sum,  went  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  chocolate  as  a  reward  to  the  officers  who  made  the 
discovery. 

On  his  arrival  at  Bayonne  the  King  of  Spain  found  the 
Marquis  de  Castanaga  and  about  four  thousand  Spaniards 
who  had  come  to  meet  him.  They  were  presented  to  him 
by  the  Duke  of  Ossona,  who  pointed  out  such  as  were  gentle- 
men, and  entitled  to  kiss  his  hand.  He  saw  all  this  crowd 
one  after  the  other,  and  gave  them  great  satisfaction  with 
httle  trouble  to  himself.  On  the  22nd  of  January  he  bade 
farewell  to  his  brothers  on  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa,  in 
the  same  place  where  ,the  famous  conferences  were  held 
which  led  to  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  there  were  many 
tears  shed  by  them  all.  He  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
by  immense  crowds  on  entering  Spain. 

During  his  journey  to  Madrid  he  had  in  his  carriage, 
besides  the  Duke  d'Harcourt,  French  Ambassador,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  principal  Spanish  officials,  the  Count  d'Ayen. 
This  gave  some  oflence,  as  only  the  highest  officials  usually 
enter  the  King's  carriage.  This  nephew  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  a  numerous  suite  and  a  complete  band  of 
music,  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  the  King  of 
Spain  during  the  evening.  He  gave  the  Spaniards  the 
spectacle  of  a  spoilt  young  man,  and  offended  them  very 
much  by  his  manners  to  the  noblemen  of  their  Court,  and 
^specially  by  his  affectation  of  famiUarity  with  their  King. 
He  was  the  only  young  French  nobleman  who  crossed  the 
frontier  with  him. 

Before  the  King  had  arrived  at  Madrid  he  was  recog- 
nised as  such  by  the  Dutch.  They  were  none  the  less 
resolved  on  war,  but  the  preparations  of  the  Allies  were 
not  complete,  and  to  refuse  him  recognition  would  have 
been  to  reveal  prematurely  the  designs  which  they  were 
so  carefully  concealing. 

On  Candlemas  Day  there  was  a  hurricane  so  furious  that 
no  one  could  remember  anything  approaching  to  it ;  it 
made  great  havoc  throughout  the  kingdom.     The  roof  of 
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the  church  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  island  at  Paris,  fell  in,  and 
many  persons  who  were  hearing  Mass  were  kiUed  and 
wounded.  This  hurricane  marked  the  begianing  of  the 
derangement  of  the  seasons,  and  of  frequent  high  winds 
throughout  the  year  ;  cold  and  rainy  weather  has  been 
much  more  prevalent  ever  since  ;  for  many  years  there  has 
been  no  spring,  very  httle  autumn,  and  in  summer  only 
a  few  fine  days  now  and  then ;  it  is  a  question  which 
astronomers  ought  to  inquire  into. 

The  Bishop  of  Noyon  died  at  this  time,  aged  seventy-four. 
He  had  the  Order,  and,  following  the  example  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Reims,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  made  an  eccle- 
siastical member  of  the  ConseU  d'Etat.  I  have  written 
so  much  about  him  that  I  wiU  content  myself  with  saying 
that  he  died  with  great  piety  after  having  ruled  his  diocese 
well  and  carefully.  Among  his  papers  were  found  several 
rough  copies  of  a  funeral  oration  to  be  pronounced  over 
himself,  to  such  an  extent  had  he  been  led  away  by  vanity. 
Apart  from  that  he  was  a  learned,  honourable,  and  virtuous 
man,  and  a  good  Bishop  ;  he  was  much  regretted  in  his 
diocese.  His  vanity  would  have  been  strangely  mortified 
if  he  could  have  foreseen  his  successors. 

The  Chancellor  had  a  nephew,  the  Abbe  Bignon,  son 
of  his  sister,  who  had  married  Bignon,  a  Conseiller  d'Etat. 
The  Abbe  was  a  man  of  brUliant  parts  ;  he  was  very 
learned,  and  his  sermons  had  been  much  admired ;  unfor- 
tunately his  life  accorded  so  httle  with  his  doctrine  that  he 
no  longer  dared  to  show  himself  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
King  repented  of  having  given  him  any  benefices.  The 
Chancellor  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  nephew  whose 
way  to  the  episcopate  was  completely  barred  by  his  infamous 
morals.  The  vacant  place  in  the  Conseil  d'  Etat  seemed  the 
very  thing  to  rehabihtate  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by 
giving  him  a  certain  position.  The  difficulty  was  that  these 
places  were  usually  given  only  to  the  most  distinguished 
Bishops,  and  the  Abbe  Bignon  would  contrast  rather  oddly 
with  his  predecessor,  M.  de  Tonnerre,  Co  unt-Bishop  of  Noyon ; 
and  with  his  colleagues,  the  Archbishop  of  Reims  and  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux.  However,  by  straining  his  credit  to  the 
utmost,  the  Chancellor  obtained  the  place  for  him  ;  but  in 
doing  so  he  did  a  wrong  to  the  episcopate  and  injured  the 
Conseil  d'Etat.  Not  a  single  Bishop  has  accepted  a  place 
in  it  since,  on  account  of  the  impropriety  of  sitting  below  a 
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man  of  the  second  order  of  the  clergy  ;  and  this  can  only 
be  avoided  by  the  appointment  of  Peer-Bishops  who,  like 
M.  de  Reims  and  M.  de  Noyon,  take  precedence  of  the 
Doyen  of  the  CounoU. 

The  Abbe  was  afterwards  placed  by  his  uncle  at  the  head 
of  all  the  academies,  an  employment  for  which  he  was 
admirably  fitted,  being  one  of  the  first  men  of  letters  in 
Europe.  He  collected  more  than  50,000  volumes,  and  sold 
them  long  afterwards  to  the  famous  Law,  who  invested  his 
money  in  all  kinds  of  things.  The  Abbe  Bignon  no  longer 
required  his  books ;  he  had  become  Doyen  of  the  Council 
and  Librarian  to  the  King.  He  made  a  sort  of  enchanted 
retreat  for  himself  near  Meulan,  which  resembled  that  of 
Tiberius  at  Capri,  for  neither  age  nor  position  had  effected 
any  change  in  his  habits. 

The  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Noyon  was  no  better  filled  ; 
but  the  appointment  seemed  to  be  made  for  exactly  opposite 
reasons.  The  new  Bishop  was  a  man  of  good  birth  ;  his 
life  and  morals  were  exemplary ;  but  he  was  a  blockhead. 
The  Bishop  of  Chartfes  had  unearthed  him  at  St.  Sidpice  : 
a  great,  stout,  stupid,  ignorant  priest.  His  mind  was  full 
of  whims  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  a  good  and  saintly  man, 
and  would  have  done  well  in  charge,  not  of  a  cure  of  souls, 
but  of  a  chapel.  He  was  a  thorough  Sulpician  ;  he  dehghted 
in  the  trifling  and  useless  puerilities  which  are  in  fashion 
with  them  ;  throughout  his  life  he  used  to  consider  them 
of  equal  importance  with  the  most  eminent  virtues,  even 
superior  to  them.  These  trifles  were  all  the  poor  fellow  knew, 
and  he  was  not  capable  of  learning  anything  better.  He 
was  poor,  and  wonderfully  dirty  and  greasy. 

These  quahties,  which  always  had  too  much  attraction 
for  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  induced  him  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  him.  He  came  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
in  Anjou,  of  the  name  of  d'Aubigny.  The  name  struck 
the  Bishop  ;  he  thought,  or  chose  to  think,  that  he  must 
be  a  relation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  name  was 
d'Aubigne.  He  mentioned  it  to  her,  and  also  to  the  priest, 
who,  stupid  as  he  was,  was  not  stupid  enough  to  disclaim 
so  advantageous  a  relationship  when  offered  to  him. 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  on  her  part,  was  dehghted  to  graft 
herself  on  to  the  ancient  stock  of  d'Aubigny  ;  before  long 
they  had  the  same  arms,  the  same  name,  and,  to  make 
everything  complete,  the  same  hvery.     The  rustic  noble 
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was  introduced  at  St.  Cyr  to  his  pretended  cousin;  his 
brother,  who  was  leading  a  life  of  poverty  in  a  cottage,  also 
came  and  made  the  acquaintanceship  of  the  Bishop  and 
his  penitent.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  sharp  fellow,  with  a 
good  head  on  his  shoulders,  who  took  charge  of  his  brother 
and  made  up  as  well  as  he  could  for  his  blunders.  M.  de 
Chartres,  wishing  to  pohsh  his  disciple  a  little,  made  him 
his  grand- vicar  ;  and  this  good,  fat  feUow,  though  he 
contrived  to  learn  nothing  in  so  good  a  school  except  things 
of  no  importance,  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Noyon. 
He  made  himself  esteemed  there  for  his  kindness  and  piety, 
but  detested  on  account  of  his  whims  and  blunders  ;  his 
brother  did  his  best  to  keep  him  out  of  them  ;  he  lived 
with  him  and  acted  as  his  guardian. 

Cardinal  de  Noailles,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  expelled 
Mademoiselle  Rose  from  his  diocese.  She  was  celebrated 
as  a  professed  saint,  and  had  trances  and  -visions  ;  she 
directed  her  spiritual  directors,  her  whole  conduct  was 
very  extraordinary  ;  and,  in  short,  she  was  an  enigma. 
She  was  an  old  woman  from  Gascony,  or  rather,  from 
Languedoo,  and  spoke  with  a  very  strong  provincial  accent ; 
in  person  she  was  of  medium  height,  squarely  built,  with  an 
ugly  yeUow  face,  a  pair  of  very  bright  eyes,  and  an  ardent 
look,  which,  however,  she  could  soften  when  she  pleased. 
She  was  hvely,  eloquent,  and  learned,  with  the  imposing 
air  of  a  prophetess.  She  slept  little,  and  only  on  the 
hardest  beds  ;  she  ate  hardly  anything  ;  dressed  poorly ; 
and  only  let  herself  be  seen  with  mysterious  precautions. 
This  creature  was  always  a  puzzle,  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
ihat  she  was  disinterested,  that  she  effected  some  surprising 
and  durable  conversions,  nor  that  she  made  some  very 
extraordinary  prophecies  concerning  things  which  had 
happened,  but  were  kept  very  secret ;  and  also  of  future 
events,  which  turned  out  just  as  she  had  predicted.  She 
made  some  surprising  cures  without  using  remedies  ;  and 
she  had  among  her  disciples  some  very  wise,  cautious,  and 
pious  persons  who  had  nothing  to  gain  by  their  attachment 
to  her,  but  nevertheless  retained  it  to  the  end.  Among  them 
was  M.  du  Guet,  so  famous  for  his  writings,  for  his  wide  and 
cultivated  intellect,  and  by  the  sincere  humility  and  piety 
of  his  life. 

She  had  no  peculiar  doctrines  of  her  own,  but  such  as 
she  had  were  quite  opposed  to  those  of  Madame  Guyon, 
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and  altogether  on  the  Jansenist  side.  She  contrived,  I  do 
not  know  how,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  M.  BoUeau 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Archbishop's  house  for 
writing  "A  Problem,"  and  was  now  leading  a  very  solitary- 
life  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Honore.  Afterwards  she  got 
to  know  M.  du  Charmel,  M.  du  Guet,  and  others,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  they  were  captivated  by  her  just  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai  had  been  by  Madame  Guyon.  They 
were  very  anxious  to  present  her  to  M.  de  la  Trappe,  either 
to  obtain  his  opinion  concerning  so  extraordinary  a  person 
or  in  the  hopes  of  raising  the  position  of  their  saint  by 
obtaining  his  powerful  approbation.  She  was  very  willing 
to  go,  and,  with  M.  du  Charmel  and  M.  du  Guet,  set  off  for 
La  Trappe,  where  nothing  was  known  of  their  design. 

M.  du  Charmel  had  a  lodging  as  usual  in  the  monastery 
itself  ;  M.  de  Saint-Louis,  who  lived  in  the  Abbot's  house 
just  outside  it,  could  not  refuse  board  and  lodging  to  M.  du 
Guet  and  his  saint.  It  so  happened  that  I  was  at  La  Trappe 
at  the  same  time  ;  I  often  spent  several  days  there  during 
the  life-time  of  M.  de  la  Trappe.  I  had  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  Mademoiselle  Rose  and  M.  du  Guet ;  I  had  never 
met  them  before,  and  it  was  no  slight  favour  to  be  allowed 
to  make  their  acquaintance.  I  must  confess  that  I  found 
more  singularity  than  anything  else  in  Mademoiselle  Rose  ; 
but  I  was  delighted  with  M.  du  Guet.  We  used  to  walk 
every  day  in  the  Abbot's  garden,  and  his  conversation  was 
charming.  He  could  talk  well  on  religious  questions,  but 
those  were  not  the  only  subjects  we  discussed.  Any  little 
thing,  a  flower,  a  plant,  the  mention  of  an  art  or  of  a  trade, 
would  furnish  a  topic  on  which  he  would  talk  in  the  most 
delightfully  simple  and  instructive  manner,  leaving  one 
charmed  by  the  grace  of  his  conversation  and  startled  by 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  ;  for  no  botanist,  chemist, 
manufacturer,  or  tradesman  could  have  explained  things 
relating  to  their  callings  more  clearly  than  he  did.  I  could 
not  help,  however,  being  astonished  at  the  veneration  he 
showed  for  Mademoiselle  Rose,  and  the  attention  and  defer- 
ence with  which  he  listened  to  the  httle  she  had  to  say. 
M.  de  St.  Louis  never  took  to  her.  Being  very  frank  and 
open,  he  said  so  candidly  to  M.  du  Charmel,  and  let  M.  du 
Guet  see  it,  to  their  great  distress. 

But  they  were  stUl  more  distressed  by  the  polite  but 
firm  refusal  of  M.  de  la  Trappe  to  see  Mademoiselle  Rose 
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during  the  six  weeks  they  spent  there.  He  did  not  excuse 
himself  on  the  ground  of  inabihty,  for  he  was  still  able  to 
go  out,  and  might  have  seen  her  outside  the  monastery. 
He  said  he  dishked  these  singularities  in  rehgion  ;  he  had 
no  mission  to  inquire  into  them  ;  his  life  of  retirement  and 
penance  gave  him  sufficient  occupation  ;  and  he  thought 
it  better  to  suspend  his  judgement  and  pray  for  her,  rather 
than  see  her  and  let  himself  be  distracted  by  matters  which 
did  not  concern  a  man  in  his  position.  So  they  had  to  go 
back  as  they  came,  very  much  disappointed  at  their  failure. 

Mademoiselle  Rose  hved  for  some  time  very  quietly  at 
Paris  ;  but  by  degrees  the  number  of  her  proselytes  in- 
creased, and  she  became  noted  as  a  sort  of  female  confessor 
and  spiritual  directress.  Cardinal  de  Noailles  had  her 
esamiaed;  I  beheve  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  even  had  an 
interview  with  her.  The  end  of  it  was  that  she  was 
banished.  She  had  converted  a  handsome  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Gonde,  of  good  family,  whose  father  had 
formerly  been  Major  of  Blaye.  He  accompanied  her  to 
Annecy,  where  they  hved  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  though 
very  little  was  heard  of  her. 

The  ostensible  pretext  for  Mademoiselle  Rose's  visit  to 
La  Trappe  was  the  conversion  she  had  effected  of  a  good- 
looking  parish  priest  near  Toulouse,  whose  morals  had  not 
been  ta  accordance  with  his  doctrine.  She  had  persuaded 
him  to  give  up  his  living  and  become  a  monk  at  La  Trappe, 
very  much  agaiast  his  will,  as  he  often  confessed  afterwards. 
He  was  a  good  monk,  however  ;  so  good  that  when  M.  de 
Savoie  asked  M.  de  la  Trappe  to  send  him  one  of  his  monks 
to  restore  order  to  the  Abbey  of  Tamiers,  this  one  was 
chosen,  and  became  Abbot  of  Tamiers.  He  succeeded  very 
well  there.  M.  de  Savoie  liked  him  so  much  that,  being 
attacked  about  that  time  by  a  rather  long  fit  of  piety,  he 
made  several  retreats  at  Tamiers,  and  gave  the  Abbot  his 
full  confidence. 

M.  de  BeauvUliers  had  been  suffering  for  some  time  from 
fever  and  dysentery,  and  now  lay  most  dangerously  ill  at 
his  house  at  St.  Aignan,  near  Loche,  which  he  had  only 
reached  with  great  difficulty.  Since  his  departure  with 
the  King  of  Spain  I  had  heard  that  Eagon  despaired  of 
him.  He  had  sent  him  to  Bourbon  a  short  time  before,  but 
only  in  order  to  save  himself  from  further  attendance  by 
sending  him  to  die  at  a  distance.     On  hearing  the  news 
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from  St.  Aignan  I  hurried  to  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse  and 
begged  him  to  lay  aside  all  prudential  motives  and  consult 
Helvetius.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  he  had  already 
done  so,  and  that  they  were  to  start  together  next  morning 
for  St.  Aignan. 

Helvetius  was  a  fat  Dutchman,  who  had  not  taken  the 
regular  medical  degrees,  and  was  therefore  held  in  aversion 
by  the  doctors,  especially  by  Fagon.  They  looked  upon 
him  as  a  quack,  deserving  only  contempt  and  persecution ; 
any  one  who  employed  him  was  sure  of  incurring  the  anger 
and  ill-will  of  Fagon.  He  had  been  a  long  time  at  Paris, 
curing  many  persons  after  they  had  been  given  up  by  the 
regular  doctors ;  especially  among  the  poor,  whom  he 
treated  with  great  charity.  He  was  particularly  skilful 
in  cases  of  dysentery  and  obstinate  diarrhoea,  and  was  the 
first  to  employ  preparatioiis  of  ipecacuanha  in  their  treat- 
ment. He  was  also  skilful  in  treating  smallpox  and  other 
infectious  diseases. 

M.  de  Chevreuse  told  the  King  of  the  resolution  he  had 
taken ;  the  King  approved  of  it,  and  the  funny  thing  was 
that  Fagon  approved  of  it  too.  The  fact  was  that  he  felt 
sure  M.  de  BeauviUiers  could  not  recover,  and  was  glad  that 
he  should  die  under  Helvetius'  treatment,  in  order  to 
triumph  over  him.  Thank  God,  it  turned  out  otherwise. 
Helvetius  found  him  very  iU  indeed,  but  in  seven  or  eight 
days  he  was  well  on  his  way  to  recovery.  On  the  8th  of 
March  he  arrived  at  Versailles,  and  I  hastened  to  embrace 
him  with  the  most  lively  joy.  As  I  was  returning  through 
the  King's  antechamber  I  saw  '  a  group  crowding  round 
something  near  the  fireplace  ;  I  went  to  see  what  it  was. 
There  I  saw  Fagon  sitting  with  his  mouth  open,  looking 
hke  a  dying  man.  It  was  an  attack  of  epilepsy  ;  he  had 
them  sometimes,  and  that  was  why  he  kept  to  his  own  rooms 
so  much,  and  made  his  visits  to  his  patients  so  short. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  what  was  the  matter  I  went  on  to 
Marshal  de  Lorge's  apartments,  which  I  entered  with  a 
radiant  face ;  the  company  assembled  there,  numerous 
as  usual,  asked  me  where  I  came  from  with  such  a  satisfied 
look.  "  Where  do  I  come  from  ?  "  I  replied.  "  I  have 
just  come  from  embracing  a  sick  man  who  was  given  over 
by  the  doctors,  and  is  now  restored  to  health  ;  and  I  have 
seen  the  doctor  who  condemned  him  at  the  point  of  death  !  " 
I  was  dehghted  at  M.  de  BeauviUiers'  recovery,  and  angry 
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with  Fagon  on  his  account.  I  was  asked  the  meaning  of 
this  riddle ;  I  explained  it,  and  immediately  every  one  was 
talking  about  Fagon  ;  for  he  was  a  very  considerable  per- 
sonage at  Court,  and  much  feared  even  by  the  Ministers 
and  the  whole  of  the  King's  household.  Marshal  and 
Madame  de  Lorge  made  signs  to  me  to  hold  my  tongue, 
and  afterwards,  very  rightly,  gave  me  a  good  scolding  for 
my  imprudence.  What  I  said  apparently  never  reached 
Fagon's  ears,  for  I  continued  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
him. 

Lord  Melfort,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished from  St.  Germain  and  was  Uving  at  Paris,  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Lord  Perth,  governor  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  which  he  spoke  of  a  considerable  party  in  Scotland 
which  favoured  King  James,  and  mentioned  that  the  French 
Government  was  still  thinking  of  restoring  him  and  the 
Catholic  religion  in  England.  I  do  not  know,  and  no  one 
ever  knew,  how  it  came  about  that  this  letter,  instead  of 
going  to  St.  Germain,  went  to  London.  King  WOliam  got 
hold  of  it  and  communicated  it  to  his  Parliament ;  he  made 
great  use  of  it  to  stir  up  public  opinion  against  France. 
Our  Government  was  not  thinking  about  King  James  at 
all,  and  had  plenty  to  do  to  maintain  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion ;  in  any  case,  a  design  of  such  importance  was  not 
likely  to  be  communicated  to  Lord  Melfort  in  his  situation 
with  regard  to  his  Court  and  to  our  own.  But  less  than 
that  would  have  been  enough  to  make  King  WUliam  com- 
plain, and  to  exasperate  the  English  in  the  present  position 
of  affairs. 

Melfort  was  sent  to  Angers  for  his  pains,  and  was  strongly 
suspected  of  treachery,  whether  justly  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
A  few  days  later  King  James  had  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
which  did  not,  however,  affect  his  mind.^  The  King  and, 
following  his  example,  the  Court,  paid  him  aAl  kinds  of 
attention.  Fagon  sent  him  to  Bourbon,  whither  his 
Queen  accompanied  him.  The  King  was  very  Uberal  in 
providing  everything  they  wanted,  and,  though  they  wished 
to  travel  without  ceremony,  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be  treated  everywhere  with  the  same  honours  as  were  given 
to  himself. 

1  Dangeau  says  he  talked  with  even  more  esprit  after  this  attack  than 
before  It ;  in  any  one  less  matter-of-fact  than  Dangeau  one  might  have 
suspected  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  His  Majesty's  usual  style  of  conversation. 
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Alarming  illness  of  Monseigneur — He  receives  a  visit  from  the  fishwomeu 
• — The  Duke  of  Chartres  refused  permission  to  serve — Monsieur's 
resentment — He  lets  the  King  hear  some  plain  speaking — Cosnac, 
Archbishop  of  Aix — Honest  conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens — 
Important  banlcruptcy — A  bad  omen — Fresh  disputes  between  the 
Kling  and  Monsieur — A  violent  scene  between  them — Sudden  death 
of  Monsieur — The  King  behaves  kindly  to  the  Duke  of  Chartres — 
Despair  of  Madame — Her  habits  and  character — Short  mourning  for 
Monsieur — His  person  and  character  described. 

As  the  King  was  just  about  to  undress  for  bed  on  Saturday, 
the  19th  of  March,  he  heard  a  great  commotion  in  the  next 
room,  which  was  full  of  courtiers,  and  cries  for  Fagon  and 
Fehx.  Monseigneur  had  been  suddenly  taken  iU.  He  had 
spent  the  day  at  Meudon,  where  he  took  only  light  refresh- 
ments, and  at  the  King's  supper  had  eaten  a  great  quantity 
of  fish.  He  was  a  great  eater,  like  the  King,  and  like  the 
two  Queens,  his  mother  and  grandmother.  He  had  just 
gone  down  to  his  own  apartments  from  the  King's  room,  and 
as  usual  had  knelt  at  his  prie-Dieu  before  undressing.  On 
rising  from  his  knees  he  suddenly  became  unconscious ; 
his  terrified  valets  ran  to  the  King's  rooms  calling  for  the 
physician  and  surgeon,  causing  the  commotion  which  I 
have  mentioned.  The  King,  all  unbuttoned,  ran  down  to 
Monseigneur's  rooms  at  once  by  a  dark,  narrow  staircase 
leading  directly  into  the  httle  room  where  Monseigneur 
usually  slept  in  winter.  The  bed  was  in  an  alcove,  but,  as 
the  room  was  very  small,  Monseigneur  used  to  dress  and 
undress  in  the  large  room  adjoining.  The  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  had  also  just  retired  to  her  own  room ;  she  ran 
down  at  the  same  time  as  the  King,  and  in  an  instant 
Monseigneur's  room,  a  very  large  one,  was  fuU  of  people. 

Monseigneur,  half  undressed,  was  being  walked,  or  rather, 
dragged  about,  by  his  servants.  He  recognised  nobody, 
not  even  the  King  ;  and  struggled  as  well  as  he  could  against 
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Felix,  who  in  this  pressing  emergency  was  trying  to  bleed 
him  as  he  walked,  and  at  last  succeeded.  Monseigneur 
regained  consciousness  and  asked  for  a  confessor  ;  the  King 
had  already  sent  for  the  parish  priest.  An  emetic  was 
administered  which  took  effect  about  two  o'clock,  and  at 
half-past  two  the  danger  appeared  to  be  over.  The  King, 
who  had  shed  tears,  went  to  bed,  leaving  orders  that  he 
was  to  be  called  if  anything  happened.  At  five  in  the 
morning  the  doctors  left  Monseigneur  to  repose,  and  made 
every  one  leave  the  room.  He  got  off  with  a  confinement 
to  his  room  for  eight  or  ten  days,  during  which  the  King 
went  twice  a  day  to  see  him.  Ever  afterwards  he  paid  more 
attention  to  his  health,  and  took  care  not  to  overload  his 
stomach.  If  the  fit  had  taken  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  his  servants  would  have  found  him  dead  in  his  bed. 

Monseigneur  was  very  popular  at  Paris,  perhaps  because 
he  often  went  to  the  Opera.  The  women  who  sold  herrings 
in  the  fish-market  took  it  into  their  heads  to  distinguish 
themselves  ;  they  deputed  four  of  their  number,  typical 
specimens,  to  go  and  inquire  after  Monseigneur's  health. 
He  ordered  them  to  be  admitted  ;  one  of  them  fell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks  ;  the  others  kissed  his 
hand.  They  had  a  very  good  reception  ;  Bontems  showed 
them  over  the  apartments  and  gave  them  dinner  ;  and  both 
the  King  and  Monseigneur  sent  them  presents  of  money. 
They  caused  a  grand  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  at  the  church 
of  St.  Eustache,  and  afterwards  regaled  themselves. 

The  King,  seeing  that  the  old  alliance  against  him  was 
being  renewed,  and  that  the  Powers  composing  it  were 
merely  playing  with  him  while  completing  their  preparations 
for  war,  determined  to  prepare  for  it  on  his  side,  and 
raised  seventy  battahons  of  militia.  These  expenses  ren- 
dered necessary  the  reimposition  of  the  poll-tax,  and,  as 
usual  with  taxes,  it  was  made  much  heavier  than  before. 
Pontchartrain  had  always  opposed  the  imposition  of  this 
tax,  on  account  of  its  injustice  and  the  probability  that 
it  would  become  permanent,  as  it  has  done.  But  he  was 
forced  to  give  way  at  last  by  the  urgent  heed  for  money, 
and  by  the  persecutions  of  Basville,  Intendant  of  Languedoc, 
who  had  invented  the  tax. 

At  the  same  time  the  King  received  news  of  the  signature 
of  three  advantageous  treaties.  By  one  the  Portuguese 
Government  made  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
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him,  closed  its  ports  to  English  and  Dutch  ships,  and  forbade 
aU  intercourse  with  those  countries.  It  was  a  masterstroke 
to  close  the  entrance  to  Spain  on  that  side.  But  no  money 
or  troops  being  sent  to  Portugal,  ia  spite  of  the  urgent 
requests  received  from  that  country,  the  Portuguese  were 
forced  to  admit  both  troops  and  ships  from  England  and 
Holland,  and  to  join  against  their  wUl  in  the  war  against 
Spain.  This  mistake,  and  that  of  sending  back  the  Dutch 
garrisons,  were  fatal,  and  had  great  influence  over  subse- 
quent events.  The  false  dehcacy  of  not  wishing  to  appear 
the  aggressors,  and  persistency  in  hoping  against  hope  that 
we  should  not  be  attacked,  were  also  ruinous  mistakes. 
If  we  had  taken  a  resolute  course,  and  shown  the  courage 
and  celerity  displayed  at  the  beginning  of  the  former  wars, 
the  Allies  would  have  been  disconcerted  and  rendered  power- 
less before  their  preparations  were  completed,  and  the  peace 
we  so  much  desired  would  have  been  wrung  from  them  by 
their  own  fears.  But  we  had  no  longer  the  same  Ministers, 
and  it  became  apparent  only  too  soon  that  our  Generals 
were  also  changed. 

The  second  treaty  was  with  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  gave 
up  his  territories  and  fortresses  to  the  King  ;  and  the  third 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  declared  Generalissimo 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  forces  in  Italy  ;  he  engaged 
himself  to  furnish  10,000  men,  and  gave  free  passage 
through  the  mountains,  and  all  other  facilities  to  our  troops. 

Cattinat  was  chosen  to  command  our  army  in  Italy. 
Tesse  was  indignant  at  having  a  General  put  over  him  ;  he 
had  hoped  that  his  famOiarity  with  the  Court  of  Turin  and 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  arranging  the  treaty  of  Mantua 
would  have  obtained  the  chief  command  for  himself.  He 
was  spoilt  before,  but  M.  de  Vaudemont  had  quite  turned 
his  head.  That  favourite  of  fortune  spared  no  pains  to 
win  the  attachment  of  Tesse,  who  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  the  King  to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  his  mihtary 
plans.  He  showed  him  the  utmost  deference,  and  allowed 
him  to  receive  the  same  honours,  both  civU  and  mUitary, 
as  were  paid  to  himself.  It  seemed  very  hard  to  Tesse 
to  have  to  faU  back  into  the  position  of  a  simple  Lieutenant- 
General  on  the  same  footing  as  the  others  ;  he  saw  himself 
as  far  as  ever  from  the  baton  of  a  Marshal  of  France,  which 
he  had  imagined  to  be  within  his  grasp  ;  although  it  chanced 
that,  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  had  never  been  in  a  battle, 
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nor  perhaps  ever  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger.  He  bore  ill- 
will  to  Cattinat  in  consequence,  though  he  owed  it  to  him 
that  he  had  been  chosen  to  negotiate  with  the  Court  of 
Turin  at  the  end  of  the  last  war,  and  thereby  placed  on 
the  high-road  to  fortune.  He  lay  in  wait  for  Cattinat 
with  the  firm  intention  of  doing  him  all  the  harm  he  could, 
in  hopes  of  driving  him  from  his  command  and  succeeding 
to  it  himself. 

At  the  same  time  the  command  of  the  army  in  Plandera 
was  given  to  Marshal  Boufflers,  and  that  of  the  army  in 
Germany  to  Marshal  de  Villeroy.  It  had  been  intended 
that  this  army  should  be  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  ;  but  this  design  was  changed  because  Monsieur 
showed  so  much  anger  at  the  Duke  of  Chartres  not  being 
allowed  to  serve. 

The  King  had  consented  to  his  -serving  provided  that 
Monsieur  also  consented ;  he  hoped  the  latter,  annoyed 
because  his  son  was  not  to  go  in  command  of  an  army, 
would  refuse.  But  the  Duke  of  Chartres  saw,  as  did  his 
father,  that  at  his  age  a  command  could  not  be  refused  him 
next  year  it  he  consented  to  serve  again  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  It  was  for  that  very  reason  that  the  King  did 
not  wish  his  nephew  to  serve,  and  he  was  much  annoyed 
when  both  Monsieur  and  his  son  accepted.  But,  in  spite 
of  his  previous  consent,  he  was  determined  that  M.  de 
Chartres  should  not  serve,  and  refused  in  an  abrupt  and 
peremptory  manner  which  betrayed  his  annoyance.  He 
hoped  to  hear  nothing  more  on  the  subject ;  but  he  was 
mistaken. 

M.  de  Chartres  took  part  in  some  escapades  which  went 
rather  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety,  but  were  not  un- 
pardonable in  a  young  man ;  they  made  the  King  angry, 
and  increased  his  embarrassment.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  do  to  the  nephew  whom  he  had  compelled  to  become 
his  son-in-law  ;  he  had  kept  none  of  the  promises  made  to 
him  except  such  as  were  contained  in  the  marriage  contract, 
and  had  fulfilled  none  of  the  hopes  held  out  to  him.  This 
refusal  of  permission  to  serve  with  the  army,  which  dis- 
pelled all  hopes  of  a  high  command,  furnished  Madame 
with  a  good  pretext  for  insulting  remarks  on  Monsieur's 
former  weakness  ' ;  and  indeed  Monsieur  had  long  since 
repented  of  it.     His  son,  with  other  young  hot-heads,  was 

1  In  consenting  to  hi»  sou's  marriage. 
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now  planning  all  sorts  of  hare-brained  schemes,  sometimes 
for  England,  sometimes  for  Spain ;  Monsieur,  who  knew 
him  weU  and  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  his  carrying 
them  into  execution,  said  not  a  word  ;  and  when  the  King 
became  uneasy  about  them,  as  he  did  eventually,  he  was 
delighted. 

The  King  spoke  to  Monsieur  on  the  subject,  and,  being 
coldly  received,  reproached  him  with  his  weakness  in  not 
asserting  his  authority  over  his  own  son.  Monsieur  then 
grew  angry,  and  asked  the  King  what  he  was  to  do  with  a 
son  of  his  age,  who,  he  said,  was  tired  of  walking  up  and 
down  the  galleries  of  Versailles,  and,  after  being  married 
in  such  a  manner,  had  the  mortification  to  see  himself 
neglected,  while  honours  and  offices  were  heaped  on  his 
brothers-in-law,  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  to  public 
policy.  His  son,  he  said,  was  in  a  worse  position  than  any 
young  man  in  France,  for  others  were  not  only  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  army,  but  encouraged  by  promotion.  Idleness 
was  the  mother  of  all  vices  ;  it  was  most  painful  to  him  to 
see  his  only  son  giving  himself  up  to  foUy  and  debauchery, 
but  it  was  cruel  to  throw  the  blame  on  to  a  young  man 
suffering  under  a  bitter  disappointment ;  the  person  to 
blame  was  the  one  who  had  thrown  him  into  evil  courses 
by  refusing  to  give  him  a  chance. 

If  there  ever  was  a  man  startled  by  plain  speaking  it 
was  the  King  on  this  occasion.  Monsieur  had  never  taken 
that  tone  with  him  before,  nor  anything  approaching  to  it ; 
his  speech  was  the  more  embarrassing  because  it  was  sup- 
ported by  irrefutable  arguments,  to  which  nevertheless 
the  King  was  not  inclined  to  jdeld.  Surprised  and  em- 
barrassed as  he  was,  he  controlled  himself  sufficiently  to 
answer  as  a  brother,  and  not  as  a  King.  He  told  Monsieur 
he  could  forgive  anything  to  paternal  affection  ;  he  caressed 
him,  and  did  all  he  could  to  concihate  him  by  gentleness  and 
kindness.  The  conversation  was  long  and  stormy,  Monsieur 
taking  the  high  hand  to  the  end,  and  the  King  always  in 
an  apologetic  mood.  In  this  way  they  parted,  Monsieur 
still  furious,  but  not  daring  to  go  too  far  ;  the  King  much 
annoyed,  yet  unwilling  to  estrange  Monsieur,  and  very 
anxious  that  their  quarrel  should  not  become  known. 

Monsieur  always  spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer  at 
St.  Cloud  ;  this  year  he  went  there  earlier  than  usual.  He 
came  over  sometimes  to  see  the  King  and  dine  with  him, 

1—31 
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though  not  so  often  as  he  usually  did.  When  alone  with 
the  King  he  continued  to  show  hi^  displeasure,  but  ia 
pubhc  appearances  were  preserved  ;  only  it  was  noticed, 
by  persons  accustomed  to  seeing  them,  that  the  King  was 
unusually  attentive  to  Monsieur,  and  made  advances  to 
him  which  were  very  coldly  received.  However,  Monsieur, 
seeing  that  the  King  was  not  to  be  persuaded  and  that 
he  could  not  obtain  what  he  wanted,  thought,  very  wisely, 
that  he  had  better  not  push  matters  to  extremities,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  escapades  of  his  son. 
He  did  so  by  degrees  ;  but  his  heart  was  stiD  fuU  of  bitter- 
ness, and  his  usual  affectionate  relations  with  the  King 
were  not  renewed. 

The  Princes  of  the  Blood  were  not  allowed  to  serve  either. 
The  King  appealed  to  M.  le  Prince  to  make  M.  le  Due  and 
the  Prince  of  Conti  listen  to  reason,  as  he  called  it.  But 
M.  du  Maine  and  the  Count  de  Toulouse  went  to  Flanders 
to  serve  as  Lieutenant-Generals  under  Marshal  de  Boufflers. 

During  this  same  month  of  April  the  King  wished  to  fiU 
the  two  offices  in  the  Order  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Noyon  and  the  promotion  of  Cardinal  de  Coislin 
to  the  office  of  Grand  Almoner.  Without  the  knowledge 
of  either  of  the  prelates  concerned  he  nominated  M.  de 
Cosnac,  Archbishop  of  Aix,  and  M.  Fortin  de  la  Hoguette, 
Archbishop  of  Sens. 

Cosnac  was  a  man  of  quality,  a  native  of  Guyenne,  who 
had  formerly  been  noted  for  his  wit  and  intrigues,  being 
at  that  time  Bishop  of  Valence  and  First  Almoner  to  Mon- 
sieur. He  was  devoted  to  Madame,  Monsieur's  first  wife, 
to  whom  he  rendered  some  services  of  a  confidential  and 
very  singular  nature.  The  King  was  grateful  to  him  on 
that  account ;  but,  on  one  occasion,  Monsieur  asked  to  have 
him  sought  for  and  arrested,  and  he  could  not  refuse.  The 
Bishop  had  disappeared,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he 
had  gone  to  secure  some  letters  which  aroused  Monsieur's 
jealousy,  and  which  he  was  anxious  to  get  hold  of.  Madame, 
on  a  hint  from  the  King,  sent  to  warn  the  Bishop,  who  hid 
himself  in  an  obscure  pubhc-house  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris. 
But  Monsieur's  agents  were  so  active  that  his  hiding-place 
was  discovered,  and  one  morning  the  house  was  surrounded. 
The  Bishop,  on  hearing  the  noise,  did  not  lose  his  presence 
of  mind  ;  he  pretended  to  be  seized  by  a  violent  attack  of 
ooHc,  and  when  the  officer  went  into  his  bedroom  to  arrest 
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him  he  found  him  writhing  in  convulsions.  He  made  no 
opposition  to  his  arrest,  but  seemed  quite  overcome  with 
pain,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  move  tiU  a  clyster 
had  been  administered.  The  officer  good-naturedly  con- 
sented, merely  taking  the  precaution  of  remaining  in  the 
room  aU  the  time.  But  the  letters  were  under  the  Bishop's 
pUlow,  for  he  never  allowed  them  to  leave  his  person  ; 
and  after  his  clyster  had  been  administered  he  contrived 
to  get  rid  of  them  in  a  very  ingenious  way. 

He  then  announced  that  he  was  much  relieved,  and  ready 
to  go  with  the  officer  wherever  he  pleased.  He  had  dis- 
guised his  dress,  and  in  that  fashion  was  taken  to  the  Chatelet 
and  imprisoned  under  the  false  name  which  he  had  assumed. 
As  nothing  was  found  on  him  he  was  released  after  two  days, 
with  many  apologies,  and  some  reprimands  for  disguising 
himself,  which,  he  was  told,  had  caused  the  mistake. 
Madame's  mind  was  set  at  ease,  and,  as  the  King  was  glad 
of  it,  the  prelate  did  not  mind  the  reprimands,  and  was  the 
first  to  laugh  at  his  adventure.  He  often  quarrelled  with 
Monsieur  and  his  favourites  on  behalE  of  Madame  ;  after 
her  death  there  was  no  open  rupture.  He  then  sold  his 
office  of  First  Almoner  to  Crepan,  Bishop  of  Mans,  another 
ambitious  and  clever  intriguer  of  a  baser  sort ;  but  remained 
on  better  terms  than  ever  with  the  King,  who  gave  him 
several  abbeys,  and  finally  made  him  Archbishop  of  Aix. ' 

The  Archbishop  of  Sens  was  a  prelate  of  a  very  different 
stamp  :  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  liked  and  respected 
by  his  clergy,  and  devoted  to  his  episcopal  duties,  first  at 
Poitiers,  and  afterwards  at  Sens,  to  which  he  had  been 
promoted  on  account  of  his  merit.  He  was  much  attached 
to  my  father,  who  had  made  his  father  Major  of  Blaye  ; 
and  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my  own.  He  had  every 
inducement  to  accept  the  blue  ribbon  now  offered  to  him, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  his  great-niece,  a  young  lady  who 
had  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  her  mother  ;  her  chances 
of  making  a  good  marriage  would  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  such  an  honour  being  conferred  on  her  uncle. 
But  his  love  of  truth  was  too  strong  ;  he  refused,  confessing 
modestly  that  he  could  not  furnish  the  necessary  proofs  of 
nobility.  The  fact  is  that  his  family  was  very  obscure,  and  if 
his  father,  the  Major  of  Blaye,  had  been  ennobled,  which 
was  doubtful,  it  was  all  he  had  to  show.     It  was  not  that 

'  Cosnao  left  some  interesting  memoirs. 
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he  did  not  fuLy  appreciate  the  consequences  of  his  refusal ; 
though  an  excellent  Bishop,  he  was  also  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  when  the  Court  was  at  Pontainebleau,  which  is  in  his 
diocese,  he  lived  in  the  very  best  society.  But  he  would 
not  accept  favours  under  false  pretences,  nor  pretend  to  be 
what  he  was  not. 

The  King  had  announced  his  nomination  in  full  Chapter 
of  the  Order,  and  this  refusal  embarrassed  him  ;  he  Mked  the 
Archbishop,  and  esteemed  him  all  the  more  for  it.  He  did 
him  the  honour  of  writing  a  letter  to  him  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  he  told  him  that,  his  nomination  having 
been  announced,  another  name  could  not  be  substituted 
without  publishing  his  reasons  for  refusing  ;  that  he  wished 
him  to  accept,  and  would  guarantee  that  his  proofs  of  nobility 
should  never  be  asked  for  ;  at  the  next  Chapter  he  would 
order  the  examination  of  his  proofs  to  be  postponed  till 
after  his  admission  ;  and  nothing  more  should  be  said  about 
them.  The  King  further  represented  to  the  Archbishop 
that,  though  his  refusal  would  be  a  meritorious  act  in  itseK, 
he  yet  ought  not  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  his  family, 
which  would  be  stamped  in  future  as  having  no  claim  to 
nobility  ;  and  he  again  urged  him  to  accept,  leaving  the 
responsibihty  to  him. 

The  Archbishop  was  not  to  be  persuaded  ;  after  thanking 
the  King  suitably  for  his  gracious  kindness,  he  told  him 
that  he  was  incapable  of  lying,  and  therefore  could  not 
furnish  proofs  ;  that  he  could  not  allow  the  King,  through 
excess  of  kindness,  to  break  the  oath  which  he  had  taken 
at  his  coronation  to  maintain  the  Order  and  its  statutes  ; 
the  statute  requiring  proofs  of  nobility  was  not  one  of 
those  with  which  the  Sovereign,  as  Grand  Master,  could 
dispense  ;  he  would  therefore  be  violating  his  oath  if  he 
admitted  a  person  knowing  that  he  could  not  comply  with 
the  statute.  The  Archbishop's  letter  was  the  more  admired 
because  it  contained  neither  rhetoric  nor  false  sentiment ; 
simply  a  modest  statement  of  the  truth  ;  he  concluded  by 
urging  the  King  to  make  another  nomination  and  to  publish 
his  reasons  for  refusing  without  hesitation,  smce  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 

The  King  assembled  another  Chapter  of  the  Order,  and 
nominated  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  out  of  regard  for  his  uncle, 
Cardinal  de  Coislin ;  neither  of  them  expected  it.  He 
announced  the  refusal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  ;    was 
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good  enough  to  mention  the  offer  he  had  made  him,  and 
spoke  highly  in  his  praise.  Every  one  present  at  the  Chapter 
joined  in  praising  him  ;  but  M.  de  Marsan,  without  vulgar 
flattery,  said  the  best  thing  he  ever  uttered  in  his  life  : 
"Sir,"  he  said  to  the  King  out  loud,  "the  Archbishop 
deserves  that  Your  Majesty  should  give  him  a  red  hat  in 
exchange  for  his  blue  ribbon."  Every  one  concurred,  and 
thanked  M.  de  Marsan  when  the  Chapter  was  over. 

Tallard,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Order  at  the  same  time  as  the  two  prelates. 
He  seemed  pleased,  but  his  joy  was  much  marred  by  the 
dukedom  given  to  Harcourt. 

At  this  time  France  lost  Marshal  de  Tourville,  by  the 
avowal  of  the  EngUsh  and  Dutch  the  greatest  seaman  of 
his  century,  and  the  most  modest  of  men.  He  was  not  yet 
sixty  years  old  ;  he  left  a  son,  a  young  man  of  great  promise 
who  was  afterwards  killed  in  his  first  campaign,  and  a  very 
young  daughter.  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every- 
thing connected  with  his  profession,  from  the  duties  of  a 
carpenter  to  those  of  an  Admiral ;  his  skill,  foresight,  and 
cool  bravery  inspired  general  confidence,  and  made  officers 
anxious  to  serve  under  him  in  order  to  learn  their  profession. 
His  office  of  Vice-Admiral  of  France  was  given  to  Chateau- 
renaud,  then  engaged  in  bringing  back  the  galleons  from 
America. 

The  King  of  Spain  sent  a  courier  to  the  Duke  de  Beau- 
viUiers  with  the  patent  of  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first 
class  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  both  male  and  female. 
The  Duke  carried  the  patent,  with  the  accompanying  letter, 
to  the  King,  who  highly  approved  of  the  honour  conferred 
by  his  grandson  on  his  late  tutor,  and  ordered  him  to  accept 
it.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  cement  the  union  between 
the  two  nations,  the  King  made  an  agreement  with  the  King 
of  Spain  that  Grandees  of  Spain  should  henceforth  enjoy  in 
France  the  same  rank  and  precedence  as  Dukes  ;  and  in 
like  manner  French  Dukes  were  to  have  the  rank  of  Grandees 
of  Spain  in  that  country.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
proper  if  it  had  gone  no  further  ;  but  we  shall  see  later  on 
what  some  Grandees  of  Spain  thought  of  this  agreement, 
and  how  strangely  it  was  abused. 

It  was  announced  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  to  marry 
the  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  younger  sister 
of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.     The  Duchess  was  delighted. 
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thinking  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  her  father  to 
have  the  two  most  powerful  Kings  in  Europe  for  his  sons- 
in-law.  The  King  hoped  to  assure  the  adherence  of  M.  de 
Savoie  to  his  interests  by  these  two  splendid  alliances,  and 
by  giving  him  the  command-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  Italy. 

La  Touane  and  Saurion,  treasurers  of  the  extraordinary 
war-fund,  became  bankrupt  at  this  time,  and  the  deficit  in 
their  accounts  was  discovered  to  amount  to  4,000,000 
Uvres.  They  were  sent  to  the  BastiUe ;  the  King  seized 
aU  the  property  they  had  left,  and  made  himself  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  credit 
of  the  Government  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  war.  This 
bankruptcy  was  a  bad  omen  for  it.  Great  astonishment 
was  felt  at  the  skilful  manner  in  which  they  had  concealed 
their  embarrassments  to  the  last  under  the  usual  luxury  of 
financiers. 

Discontent  had  been  rife  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
ever  since  the  House  of  Austria  had  deprived  the  assembhes 
of  the  right  of  electing  their  own  King.  That  measure 
displeased  the  nobility,  especially  the  great  noblemen ; 
the  people  also  complained  that  they  were  oppressed  ;  and 
rehgious  trouble  supplied  another  source  of  insurrectionary 
ferment,  for  there  were  in  Hungary  many  followers  of  the 
Protestant  and  Greek  religions.  But  what  chiefly  offended 
the  whole  nation  was  that  their  territory  was  occupied  by 
German  garrisons,  and  that  nearly  all  the  most  important 
offices  were  given  to  Germans.  In  1671  a  conspiracy  broke 
out,  in  consequence  of  which  Count  Serini  and  several 
other  noblemen  lost  their  heads.  Serini's  daughter  was 
married  to  Prince  Ragotzi,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  the  Prince 
Ragotzi  of  whom  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  speak. 
The  Emperor,  alarmed  by  rumours  of  fresh  conspiracies,  had 
this  Prince  Ragotzi  arrested  in  April  of  this  year,  and  im- 
prisoned at  Neustadt.  It  was  said  that  he  was  innocent 
when  he  went  to  prison  ;  we  shall  soon  see  that,  if  he  was 
innocent  when  he  came  out,  he  did  not  long  remain  so. 

The  King  of  England  returned  from  Bourbon  with  httle 
or  no  improvement  in  his  health.  Monsieur  was  at  St. 
Cloud,  his  heart  still  full  of  bitterness,  and  he  continued  to 
behave  to  the  King  in  the  manner  already  described.  This 
condition  of  affairs  upset  him  completely.  AU  his  life  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  submit  to  the  King,  with  whom 
he  was  on  the  most  affectionate  terms.     The  King  had 
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always  allowed  him  to  use  the  freedom  of  a  brother  in 
private  ;  and  ia  public  had  treated  him  as  a  brother,  with 
all  kinds  of  favour  and  consideration,  taking  care,  however, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  should  not  become  too  important 
a  personage.  If  Monsieur  or  Madame  had  an  ache  in  their 
little  finger  the  King  used  to  go  at  once  to  see  them,  and 
repeated  his  visits  frequently  tUl  they  were  well  again. 
At  this  time  Madame  had  been  suffering  for  six  weeks  from 
a  tertian  fever,  for  which  she  would  take  no  advice,  because 
she  treated  herself  after  the  German  fashion,  and  had  no 
opinion  of  doctors  or  remedies.  The  King  had  not  been 
to  see  her ;  for,  besides  the  affair  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres, 
he  had  a  secret  grievance  against  her,  which  we  shall  see 
before  long.  Monsieur,  in  his  short  visits  to  the  King, 
had  asked  him  to  go  to  her,  and,  as  he  was  not  aware  of 
Madame's  secret  offence,  he  took  his  neglect  of  her  as  a 
public  mark  of  displeasure.  He  was  extremely  proud  and 
sensitive,  and  was  very  much  hurt. 

He  had  other  reasons  for  mental  disquietude.  For  some 
time  he  had  had  a  confessor,  who,  though  a  Jesuit,  was 
very  strict  with  him.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family 
in  Brittany  named  Father  Trevoux.  The  confessor  not 
only  forbade  him  his  pecuhar  pleasures,  but,  as  a  penance 
for  his  past  hfe,  deprived  him  of  others  which  he  considered 
permissible.  He  often  told  Monsieur  that  he  had  no  mind 
to  be  damned  on  his  account,  and  that  if  his  discipline 
appeared  too  severe  he  would  be  dehghted  to  make  way 
for  another  confessor.  He  wound  up  by  warning  Monsieur 
that  he  ought  to  take  care  of  himself  ;  that  he  was  old,  fat, 
short-necked,  and  worn  out  by  debauchery,  and  in  all 
probability  would  die  of  apoplexy,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  date.  These  were  terrible  words  for  the  ears  of 
one  of  the  most  voluptuous  Princes  of  modern  days  ;  one 
who  had  passed  his  whole  Hfe  in  ease  and  idleness,  incapable 
by  nature  of  making  an  effort  of  any  kind,  of  serious  reading, 
or  of  self-discipline.  He  feared  the  DevU  ;  he  remembered 
that  his  last  confessor  had  been  unwilling  to  die  in  that 
employment,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him  in  the  same 
strain.  The  impression  he  received  was  such  as  to  make 
him  amend  hie  life  a  Httle,  and  exercise  what  for  him  might 
be  called  self-restraint.  He  offered  frequent  prayers, 
obeyed  his  confessor,  and  patiently  tolerated  his  frequent 
visits.    He  became  low-spirited,  and  talked  less  than  usual ; 
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that  is  to  say,  not  more  than  three  or  four  women  at  once  ; 
so  that  this  great  change  was  soon  perceptible  to  everybody. 
Such  mental  troubles  must  necessarily  have  been  harmful 
to  a  man  of  his  bodily  habit,  who  had  always  been  an 
enormous  eater,  not  only  at  meals,  but  throughout  the  day. 

On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  June,  Monsieur  came  over  from 
St.  Cloud  to  Marly  to  dine  with  the  King  ;  he  found  him 
much  put  out  by  the  annoyances  which  M.  de  Chartres 
was  purposely  iaflicting  on  his  daughter.  He  was  in  love 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Sery,  Maid  of  Honour  to  Madame, 
and  was  carrying  on  his  intrigue  with  a  high  hand.  The 
King  began  to  speak  about  it,  and  reproached  Monsieur 
for  his  son's  conduct.  Monsieur,  in  his  present  disposition, 
was  quite  ready  enough  to  lose  his  temper  ;  he  replied 
tartly  that  fathers  whose  hves  had  been  spent  in  a  certain 
fashion  could  not  rebuke  their  children  with  much  authority. 
The  King  felt  the  force  of  this  reproach,  but  fell  back  on  the 
patience  of  his  daughter,  and  said  that,  at  any  rate,  such 
intrigues  ought  not  to  be  carried  on  under  her  very  eyes. 
Monsieur,  having  now  cast  off  all  restraint,  reminded  the 
King  pointedly  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
himself  with  his  mistresses  under  the  eyes  of  the  Queen, 
going  so  far  as  to  insist  on  their  travelling  with  her  in  her 
own  carriage.  The  King  made  an  angry  rejoinder,  and  they 
both  began  talking  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

At  Marly  the  door  between  the  King's  private  room  and 
the  room  where  the  courtiers  assembled  to  see  him  go  to 
diimer  was  never  shut,  except  while  the  Council  was  being 
held  ;  it  was  merely  covered  by  a  curtain  which  the  usher 
drew  aside  to  aUow  any  one  to  go  in.  I  do  not  know  why 
it  was  so,  for  at  all  other  places  the  door  was  always  kept 
shut.  Hearing  this  angry  conversation,  the  usher  went 
in  and  told  the  King  that  everything  could  be  overheard 
in  the  next  room,  which  at  that  time  was  full  of  courtiers. 
There  was  another  private  room  adjoining  this  one  which 
was  not  closed  either  by  a  door  or  by  a  curtain  ;  it  was 
partitipned  off  for  the  King's  close-stool.  In  this  room 
there  were  always  valets  in  waiting,  and  they  heard  the 
conversation  which  I  have  just  reported  from  beginning  to 
end. 

The  usher's  warning  made  the  King  and  Monsieur  lower 
their  voices,  but  did  not  put  an  end  to  their  mutual  re- 
proaches.    At  last  Monsieur,   beside  himself  with  anger, 
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told  the  King  that,  at  the  time  of  M.  de  Chartres'  marriage, 
he  had  made  him  all  kinds  of  fine  promises,  not  one  of 
which  had  keen  kept ;  that  he  had  been  most  anxious  to 
send  his  son  to  the  army  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  his  love- 
affairs  ;  that  his  son  had  also  been  eager  to  go,  and  had 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  ;  but,  since  the  King  would 
not  hear  of  it,  he  naturally  consoled  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  did  not  intend  to  interfere 
with  his  amusements.  He  wound  up  by  saying  that  he 
saw  what  had  been  told  him  was  only  too  true,  that  he 
would  have  only  the  shame  and  dishonour  of  such  a  marriage, 
without  ever  receiving  the  smallest  benefit  from  it.  The 
King,  who  was  now  furious,  replied  that  the  war  would  com- 
pel him  to  make  some  retrenchments,  and,  since  Monsieur 
was  so  Httle  anxious  to  obhge  him,  he  would  begin  by  cutting 
down  some  of  his  pensions,  instead  of  diminishing  his  own 
expenditure. 

Thereupon  the  King  was  informed  that  dinner  was  ready, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  both  came  out.  Monsieur's  face 
was  fiery  red,  and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  anger.  Some 
of  the  ladies  remarked  that  he  looked  as  if  he  urgently 
required  bleeding.  The  same  thing  had  been  said  for  some 
time  past  at  St.  Cloud  ;  he  admitted  it  himself,  and,  in 
spite  of  their  quarrels,  the  King  had  begged  him  several 
times  to  be  bled.  Tancrede,  Monsieur's  surgeon,  was  an 
old  man,  and  not  a  good  blood-letter.  Monsieur  would  not 
be  bled  by  him  ;  and,  not  wishing  to  hurt  his  feehngs,  was 
kind  enough  to  die  rather  than  call  in  another  surgeon. 
The  King  overheard  these  remarks  about  bleeding,  and 
spoke  to  him  again  on  the  subject,  adding  that  he  had  a 
good  mind  to  have  him  taken  into  his  private  room  and 
bled  on  the  spot.  The  dinner  passed  off  as  usual ;  Monsieur 
ate  enormously,  as  he  always  did  at  his  two  regular  meals  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  chocolate  in  the  morning,  and  quantities 
of  pastry  and  confectionery  throughout  the  day  ;  his  pockets 
and  the  drawers  of  his  tables  were  always  full  of  sweetmeats. 
After  dinner,  the  King  and  royal  family  all  went  to  St. 
Germain  to  visit  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  ;  Mon- 
sieur also  went  there  with  the  Duchess  of  Chartres,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  St.  Cloud. 

In  the  evening,  after  supper,  while  the  King  was  in  his 
private  room  with  Monseigneur  and  the  Princesses,  Saint- 
Pierre  arrived  from  St.  Cloud  with  a  message  from  the 
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Duke  of  Chartres.  On  being  admitted  into  the  King's 
room  he  said  that  Monsieur  had  had  a  fainting  fit  wMe 
at  supper,  that  he  had  been  bled,  and  was  better ;  but 
that  an  emetic  had  been  administered.  .The  fact  was  that, 
as  he  was  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine  for  Madame  de  Bouillon, 
it  was  noticed  that  he  stammered  and  made  some  sign  with 
his  hand.  As  he  used  sometimes  to  speak  Spanish,  some 
of  the  ladies  asked  what  he  said,  others  cried  out ;  all  this 
passed  in  an  instant,  and  then  he  fell  back  on  the  Duke  of 
Chartres  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  carried  into  his  room, 
shaken,  made  to  walk  about,  bled  profusely,  and  an  emetic 
was  given  him  ;   but  he  showed  hardly  any  sign  of  fife. 

At  this  news  the  King,  who  used  formerly  to  run  over 
to  Monsieur  for  the  slightest  ailment,  went  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  room,  woke  her,  and  remained  with  her  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  ordered  his  carriage  to  be  in 
readiness,  and  sent  the  Marquis  de  Gesvres  to  St.  Cloud, 
with  orders  to  come  back  and  wake  him  if  Monsieur  was 
worse  ;  he  then  went  to  bed.  I  fancy  the  King  suspected 
some  artifice  on  Monsieur's  part  to  put  an  end  to  their 
quarrel,  and  that  he  consulted  Madame  de  Maintenon 
about  it,  preferring  to  appear  deficient  in  good  feeling 
rather  than  be  taken  in.  Madame  de  Maintenon  did  not 
like  Monsieur  ;  she  was  afraid  of  him.  He  never  paid 
her  much  ceremonial  respect ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  natural 
timidity,  it  sometimes  happened  that  in  conversation  with 
the  King  he  let  f  aU  expressions  which  betrayed  his  contempt 
for  her  and  his  shame  at  the  remarks  of  the  pubhc.  She 
was  not,  therefore,  over-anxious  to  advise  the  King  to 
spend  a  sleepless  night  in  order  to  witness  such  a  melancholy 
spectacle  ;  if  events  progressed  rapidly  she  hoped  he  might 
be  spared  it  altogether. 

The  King  had  not  been  in  bed  two  hours  when  a  message 
came  from  the  Duke  of  Chartres  saying  that  the  emetic 
had  produced  no  effect,  and  Monsieur  was  in  great  danger. 
The  King  got  up  at  once  and  started  for  St.  Cloud,  as  did 
everybody  at  Marly,  all,  men  and  women,  crowding  into 
the  carriages  without  any  ceremony.  Monseigneur  went 
with  Madame  la  Duchesse  ;  he  was  so  affected  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  danger  from  which  he  had  himself  so  lately 
escaped  that  he  was  trembling  all  over  and  had  to  be  almost 
lifted  into  his  carriage.  The  rumours  and  disorder  at  Marly 
may  be  imagined,  as  may  the  horrors  of  the  night  at  St. 
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Cloud,  that  palace  of  delight.  The  King  arrived  there  about 
three  ia  the  morniug.  Monsieur  had  not  been  conscious  for 
a  moment ;  there  was  just  a  glimmer  of  consciousness  to- 
wards morning,  while  Father  Trevoux  had  gone  away  to 
say  Mass  ;  but  it  only  lasted  for  a  moment,  and  never 
returned.  During  the  most  terrible  scenes  there  are  often 
rather  ludicrous  episodes.  Father  Trevoux  came  back, 
and  kept  saying  to  Monsieur  :  "  Monsieur,  do  not  you  know 
your  confessor  ?  do  not  you  know  good  little  Father  Tre- 
voux who  is  speaking  to  you  ?  "  The  less  afHicted  of  the 
bystanders  could  not  help  laughing  in  a  rather  indecent 
manner. 

The  King  appeared  very  much  afflicted ;  he  naturally 
wept  easily,  and  he  was  now  bathed  in  tears.  He  had 
always  loved  Monsieur  tenderly,  and  never  had  any  reason 
to  do  otherwise.  Although  they  had  not  been  on  good  terms 
for  the  last  two  months,  this  sad  moment  recalled  their 
old  affection ;  perhaps  he  reproached  himseK  with  having 
hastened  the  end  by  the  quarrel  of  the  morning.  Moreover, 
Monsieur  was  two  years  younger  than  himself,  and  his 
constitution  had  always  appeared  as  good  as  his  own,  if 
not  better. 

The  King  heard  Mass  at  St.  Cloud  ;  then,  about  eight  in 
the  morning,  as  Monsieur's  case  seemed  quite  hopeless, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  in- 
duced him  to  return  with  them  to  Marly.  As  he  was  start- 
ing he  said  a  few  kind  words  to  the  Duke  of  Chartres, 
both  of  them  weeping  ;  the  young  Prince  profited  by  the 
occasion.  "  Ah,  sir !  "  he  said,  embracing  the  King's 
knees,  "  what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  am  losing  my  father, 
and  I  know  you  do  not  like  me."  The  King  was  very 
much  touched  and  surprised  ;  he  embraced  him  and  spoke 
to  him  most  affectionately.  On  his  return  to  Marly  he 
went  with  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon's  room. 

Three  hours  later  Fagon  arrived ;  he  had  been  ordered 
not  to  leave  Monsieur  so  long  as  he  was  alive  unless  he  took 
a  turn  for  the  better,  which  could  only  happen  by  a  miracle. 
As  soon  as  the  King  saw  him  he  said  :  "  Well,  I  suppose 
my  brother  is  dead."  "Yes,  Sire,"  said  Fagon;  "no 
remedy  produced  any  effect."  The  King  wept  much.  He 
was  urged  to  have  something  to  eat  in  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon's  room,  but  he  insisted  on  dining  with  the  ladies  as 
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usual ;  tlie  repast  was  of  short  duration,  and  he  shed  many 
tears.  About  seven  in  the  evening  he  took  a  turn  in  the 
garden ;  then  gave  orders  respecting  the  funeral,  and 
went  to  bed  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  At  five  o'clock, 
he  had  received  a  visit  from  the  King  and  Queen  of  England, 
who  only  stayed  a  minute  or  two. 

When  the  King  left  St.  Cloud  the  crowd  gradually  melted 
away  ;  so  that  Monsieur,  lying  on  a  small  bed,  was  left  in 
his  last  moments  exposed  in  full  view  of  all  the  servants, 
who,  whether  from  affection  for  him  or  from  regard  to  their 
own  interests,  were  in  great  afHiction.  The  chief  officials 
of  his  household  and  others  who  were  losing  their  appoint- 
ments and  pensions  fiUed  the  air  with  their  cries  ;  while 
all  the  ladies  of  St.  Cloud,  seeing  their  positions  and  their 
amusements  at  an  end,  were  running  about  screaming, 
with  their  hair  down  their  backs,  like  so  many  Bacchantes. 

Madame  had  remained  in  her  room  all  this  time.  She 
neither  loved  nor  respected  Monsieur,  but  she  felt  her  loss 
and  the  downfall  of  her  position.  In  her  despair  she  kept 
crying  out :  "  No  convent !  do  not  talk  to  me  of  a  convent ! 
I  wiU  not  go  into  a  convent !  "  The  good  Princess  had  not 
lost  her  wits  ;  she  knew  that  by  her  marriage!  contract  she 
had  to  choose,  in  the  event  of  her  becoming  a  widow,  between 
going  into  a  convent  or  living  in  the  chateau  of  Montargis. 
Perhaps  she  thought  it  would  be  easier  to  leave  a  chateau 
than  a  convent ;  perhaps  she  felt  how  much  she  had  to 
fear  from  the  King,  though  as  yet  she  did  not  know  every- 
thing ;  however  that  may  be,  the  convent  frightened  her 
most.  As  soon  as  Monsieur  was  dead  she  got  into  a  carriage 
with  her  ladies  and  went  off  to  Versailles,  accompanied  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Chartres,  and  all  their  house- 
hold. 

Next  morning,  Friday,  M.  de  Chartres  went  to  the  King, 
who  was  still  in  bed,  and  received  him  very  kindly.  The 
King  told  him  that  henceforth  he  must  look  upon  him  as 
his  father  ;  he  would  forget  all  his  little  offences,  and 
hoped  they  would  be  forgotten  on  both  sides  ;  he  trusted 
his  friendly  advances  would  attach  his  nephew  more  closely 
to  him,  and  bring  about  a  renewal  of  affection  between  them. 
As  may  be  readily  supposed,  M.  de  Chartres  knew  how  to 
make  a  suitable  reply. 

After  these  terrible  scenes,  and  so  many  tears,  no  one 
doubted  that  the  three  remaining  days  of  the  sojourn  at 
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Marly  would  be  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  But  on  this 
very  day,  when  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace  went  into  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  apartments  towards  noon,  the  King  and 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  being  with  her,  they  heard  her 
in  the  adjoining  room  singing  some  operatic  airs.  A  little 
later  the  King,  seeing  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  sitting 
very  sadly  in  a  corner,  asked  Madame  de  Maintenon  what 
was  the  matter  that  she  should  be  so  melancholy  ;  and, 
going  up  to  her,  tried  to  rouse  her,  and  played  with  her 
and  some  ladies  whom  he  sent  for  to  amuse  them.  This 
was  in  private ;  but  it  was  not  all.  After  dinner — that  is, 
about  two  o'clock,  just  twenty-six  hours  after  Monsieur  had 
breathed  his  last — the  Duke  of  Burgundy  asked  the  Duke  de 
Montfort  whether  he  would  play  at  brelan.  "At  brelan!" 
cried  Montfort  in  astonishment,  "  but  you  forget,  sir,  that 
Monsieur's  body  is  hardly  cold!  "  "  Excuse  me,"  said  the 
Prince,  "  I  have  not  forgotten  it ;  but  the  King  does  not 
wish  people  to  be  duU  at  Marly ;  he  has  ordered  me  to 
make  them  play  as  usual,  and,  lest  they  should  be  shy,  to 
set  the  example  myself."  So  they  proceeded  to  make  up 
a  set  for  brelan,  and  the  saloon  was  soon  filled  with  card- 
tables. 

Such  was  the  aiSiction  of  the  King,  and  such  the  affiiction 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  As  for  her,  she  looked  upon  Mon- 
sieur's death  as  a  dehverance  ;  she  could  hardly  conceal 
her  joy  ;  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  appear  grieved. 
She  saw  that  the  King  was  already  consoled  ;  she  was  playing 
a  becoming  part  in  trying  to  distract  his  thoughts  ;  and 
it  was  very  convenient  for  her  to  hasten  the  return  to 
the  usual  routine,  so  that  there  might  be  no  more  question 
of  Monsieur  or  of  grief  for  his  loss.  She  did  not  trouble 
herself  about  appearances  ;  nevertheless,  the  disregard  of 
them  was  scandalous,  and  people  said  so  beneath  their 
breath. 

Monseigneur  had  always  appeared  fond  of  Monsieur,  who 
•jave  balls  and  entertainments  for  him,  and  showed  him  all 
kinds  of  attention ;  the  very  next  day  after  his  death  he  went 
out  wolf-hunting,  and  on  his  return,  finding  the  saloon  full 
of  card-players,  he  put  no  constraint  on  himself,  but  played 
like  the  rest.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Duke  of 
Berry  had  never  seen  much  of  Monsieur  except  on  public 
occasions  ;  they  could  not  be  expected  to  grieve  much. 
The  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  however,  was  much  afflicted; 
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Monsieur  was  her  grandfather';  he  had  always  been 
extremely  kind  to  her,  and  provided  her  with  all  sorts  of 
amusements.  Although  she  did  not  love  many  people, 
she  did  love  Monsieur,  and  it  was  very  painiul  to  her  to 
have  to  conceal  her  grief,  which  lasted  for  a  long  time. 

The  grief  of  M.  de  Chartres  was  excessive  ;  father  and  son 
had  loved  each  other  tenderly.  Monsieur,  naturally  gentle, 
and  the  kindest  man  in  the  world,  had  never  put  any 
constraint  on  his  son.  Besides  that  his  heart  was  touched, 
the  Duke  of  Chartres  felt  his  changed  position.  Monsieur 
had  shielded  him  from  the  King,  on  whom  he  would  now 
be  entirely  dependent.  In  future  he  would  have  to  lead  a 
more  regular  hfe,  to  be  assiduous  in  payiag  his  court  to 
the  King  ;  and,  worst  of  all  from  his  point  of  view,  he  would 
have  to  adopt  an  entirely  different  conduct  towards  his 
wife. 

The  Duchess  of  Chartres,  for  her  part,  was  dehghted  at 
the  removal  of  the  obstacle  between  the  King  and  herself. 
Though  Monsieur  had  always  been  kind  to  her,  she  had 
found  attendance  on  him  at  St.  Cloud  and  Paris  an  irksome 
constraint ;  at  his  Court  she  had  been  surrounded  by 
people  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  very  cordial  to  her, 
and  whom  she  never  saw  anywhere  else  ;  moreover,  she  had 
to  put  up  with  the  contempt  and  ill-humour  of  Madame. 
She  looked  forward  to  an  uninterrupted  residence  at  Court, 
and  thought  that  in  future  her  husband  and  Madame  would 
have  to  treat  her  with  an  attention  and  respect  which  she 
had  not  yet  experienced  from  them. 

To  the  Court  as  a  whole  Monsieur's  death  was  a  great 
loss  ;  he  was  the  chief  originator  of  aU  entertainments 
and  amusements  ;  when  he  was  absent  everything  seemed 
duU  and  hfeless.  Except  that  he  had  an  obstinate  prejudice 
in  favour  of  princely  rank,*  he  liked  to  keep  up  proper  dis- 
tinctions, and  was  always  careful  to  set  an  example  in  this 
respect.  He  hked  to  be  surrounded  by  the  best  society, 
and  he  attracted  it  by  his  politeness  and  aff  abihty ;  the 
attraction  was  increased  by  his  tact  in  giving  each  person 
exactly  the  amount  of  attention  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

Her  mother  was  Monsieur's  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  Henrietta  of 
England. 

2  That  is,  of  the  pretensions  of  persons  who  claimed  the  rank  of  foreign 
Prince :  such  as  the  family  of  Lorraine,  the  Bouillons,  Rohans,  etc. 
There  were  perpetual  squabbles  about  precedence  between  these  foreign 
Princes  and  the  Dukes. 
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By  his  manner  of  receiving  people  and  talking  to  them  he 
contrived  to  flatter  them  by  showing  that  he  knew  what 
was  due  to  their  birth,  dignity,  or  age,  or  services  ;  and  he 
did  it  with  an  easy  dignity  which  came  naturally  to  him. 
His  familiarity  was  charming  ;  he  repelled  no  one,  but  at 
the  same  time  no  one  was  tempted  to  take  liberties  with 
him.  He  had  learnt  the  art  of  holdmg  a  Court  from  the 
Queen,  his  mother  ;  he  liked  it  to  be  well  attended,  and  it 
was  so  ;   there  was  always  a  crowd  at  the  Palais-Royal. 

His  Court  at  St.  Cloud  was  attended  by  many  ladies  who, 
truth  to  tell,  would  hardly  have  been  received  anywhere 
else  ;  but  of  these  many  were  of  high  rank,  and  there  were 
also  many  gamblers.  The  singular  beauty  of  the  place, 
brought  within  reach  of  the  laziest  ladies  by  innumerable 
carriages,  the  attractions  of  various  games,  music,  a:  .d  good 
cheer,  combined  to  make  St.  Cloud  a  palace  of  dehghts. 
Madame  did  not  contribute  much  to  making  it  so  ;  she  dined 
and  supped  with  Monsieur  and  the  ladies  ;  sometimes  she 
went  out  driving  with  a  few  of  them,  but  she  was  often 
sulky  in  company,  and  made  herself  feared  by  her  shy  and 
harsh  disposition,  and  sometimes  by  her  ill-natured  speeches.' 
She  often  used  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  a  room  which 
she  had  chosen  for  herself,  with  windows  more  than  ten 
feet  above  the  floor  ;  there  she  would  sit  gazing  at  the 
portraits  of  Electors-Palatine  and  other  German  Princes 
which  covered  the  walls,  and  writing  voluminous  letters, 
copies  of  which  she  made  with  her  own  hand  and  carefully 
preserved.  Monsieur  had  never  been  able  to  induce  her 
to  become  more  sociable  ;  he  let  her  do  as  she  liked,  and 
Hved  on  good  terms  with  her  without  caring  for  her  personally; 
he  hardly  ever  saw  her  in  private.  At  St.  Cloud  he  received 
many  people  who  came  from  Paris  and  Versailles  to  pay  their 
respects.  Princes  of  the  Blood,  great  noblemen,  Ministers, 
and  their  wives,  all  went  from  time  to  time  ;  and  it  would 
not  do  to  go  merely  in  passing,  that  is,  to  take  St.  Cloud 
on  the  way  from  Paris  to  Versailles  or  vice  versa  ;  Monsieur 

'  Saint-Simon  speaks  feelingly,  for  he  had  suffered  from  her  tongue. 
In  pursuance  of  his  self-imposed  mission  to  abate  the  pride  of  foreign 
Princes,  he  was  pushing  in  front  of  the  Prince  of  Zweibriicken  while  in 
attendance  at  the  King's  supper.  Madame,  whose  sympathies  were  with 
the  German,  said  ia  a  loud  voice,  "  Why  does  the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon 
press  the  Duke  of  Zweibriicken  in  that  way  ?  is  it  that  he  wants  him  to 
take  one  of  his  sons  as  a  page  ?  "  Everybody  burst  out  laughing,  says 
Madame,  and  Saint-Simon  had  to  go  away  in  confusion.  (Corr.  of 
Duchess  of  Orleans.) 
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always  asked  people  where  they  came  from,  and  let  it 
be  seen  that  he  did  not  consider  such  flying  visits  as  a 
proper  way  of  showing  respect  to  him. 

Monsieur  was  very  brave  ;  he  had  shown  it  at  the 
battle  of  Cassel,  which  he  won,  and  at  many  sieges  ;  never- 
theless, his  bad  quahties  were  essentially  feminine.  He  was 
not  clever,  except  in  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  he  had  read 
absolutely  nothing,  though  he  knew  a  great  deal  of  the 
history  of  families,  their  genealogies  and  alliances.  He  was 
incapable  of  doing  anything  ;  there  never  was  a  man  so 
flabby  in  body  and  mirid,  so  weak,  so  timid,  or  so  easily 
deceived.  He  was  always  governed  by  his  favourites,  who 
despised  him,  and  very  often  ill-treated  him.  He  was 
suspicious,  jealous,  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret,  a  mischief- 
maker  and  a  tale-bearer  ;  he  dehghted  in  stirring  up  quarrels 
in  his  Court,  sometimes  in  order  to  find  out  things,  sometimes 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  setting  people  by  the  ears.  To 
these  faults  he  added  an  abominable  propensity  which  had 
become  a  pubUc  scandal.  He  lavished  gifts  on  his  numerous 
favourites  ;  they  could  get  anything  out  of  him,  though 
they  frequently  treated  him  with  much  insolence.  His 
time  was  often  taken  up  in  appeasing  quarrels  among  them 
which  originated  in  a  horrible  jealousy.  These  people  and 
their  partisans  made  his  little  Court  very  stormy  ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  perpetual  disputes  among  the  ladies,  most  of 
whom  were  extremely  spiteful.  Monsieur  dehghted  in 
these  wretched  squabbles,  and  entered  into  them  heartily. 

He  was  always  very  submissive  towards  the  King,  even 
condescending  to  flatter  his  Ministers  and  his  mistresses  ; 
yet,  while  treating  him  with  great  respect  in  public,  he  still 
managed  to  preserve  the  easy  familiarity  of  a  brother. 
In  private  he  allowed  himself  considerable  freedom  ;  he 
used  to  throw  himself  into  an  arm-chair  without  waiting  for 
the  King  to  teU  him  to  be  seated.  In  the  King's  room  after 
supper  no  other  Prince  was  seated,  not  even  Monseigneur  ; 
but  when  he  had  to  serve  the  King,  to  approach  him,  or 
take  leave  of  him,  no  private  person  could  show  more 
respect  than  Monsieur.  There  was  a  natural  elegance  and 
dignity  about  aU  his  actions,  even  the  most  insignificant. 
He  did  occasionally  lose  his  temper  slightly  with  the  King  ; 
but  it  never  lasted  long.  He  was  perpetually  in  want  of 
money  for  his  gambling,  his  favourites,  and  his  expenses  at 
St.  Cloud  ;    and  the  King  could  always  appease  him  by 
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giving  him  some.  But  he  never  could  bring  himself  to 
bow  the  knee  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  nor  could  he  refrain 
from  making  hits  at  her  in  conversation  ;  sometimes,  though 
very  shghtly,  even  with  the  King  himself.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  jealous  of  her  favour  ;  but  the  thought  that  the 
widow  Scarron  should  have  become  his  sister-in-law  was 
intolerable  to  him. 

He  was  extremely  proud  ;  not  arrogant,  but  punctiUous 
in  exacting  what  was  due  to  him.  Since  so  many  favours 
had  been  heaped  on  the  bastards,  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
had  become  much  more  haughty  in  their  manners  ;  not  so 
much  the  Prince  of  Conti  as  M.  le  Prince,  and  especially 
M.  le  Due.  The  latter  contrived  by  degrees  to  avoid  all 
occasions  for  rendering  personal  service  to  Monsieur.  There 
was  no  great  difficulty  in  that ;  but  he  was  so  indiscreet  as 
to  boast  that  he  did  not  intend  to  serve  him  in  future.  It 
soon  came  to  Monsieur's  ears  ;  he  was  much  displeased, 
and  complained  to  the  King,  who  said  the  matter  was  not 
worth  being  angry  about,  but  advised  him  to  look  out 
for  an  occasion  to  ask  M.  le  Due  for  his  services,  and,  if  he 
refused,  to  put  an  affront  upon  him. 

Having  made  sure  of  the  King's  support.  Monsieur  lay 
in  wait  for  M.  le  Due.  At  Marly  his  rooms  were  on  the 
ground-floor.  As  he  was  dressing  one  morning,  he  saw  M.  le 
Due  in  the  garden ;  he  opened  the  window  and  called  hirn. 
When  he  came  up  Monsieur  retreated  from  the  window, 
compelling  M.  le  Due  to  follow  him  into  the  room  ;  while 
chattering  away  to  htm,  he  suddenly  took  off  his  dressing- 
gown  ;  his  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  made  a  sign  to  the 
valet-de-chambre  to  hand  the  shirt  to  M.  le  Due,  and  he, 
taken  by  surprise,  dared  not  make  any  difficulty  about  giv- 
ing it  to  Monsieur.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  so  Monsieur  began 
to  laugh,  and  said  :  "  Good-bye,  cousin,  go  along  ;  I  will 
not  detain  you  any  longer."  M.  le  Due  was  very  angry, 
the  more  so  because  Monsieur  spoke  of  the  matter  after- 
wards with  a  good  deal  of  haughtiness. 

In  person  Monsieur  was  a  httle  man  with  a  big  paunch ; 
the  heels  of  his  shoes  were  so  high  that  he  looked  as  if  he 
was  walking  on  stilts.  He  was  always  bedizened  with 
ornaments  like  a  woman ;  covered  with  rings,  bracelets, 
and  jewels.  He  wore  a  long,  black-powdered  wig,  with  curls 
brought  well  to  the  front ;  and  ribbons  all  over  him  wherever 
he   could  stick  them  on;    he  was  always  perfumed,  and 

1—32 
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extremely  clean  in  his  person.  He  was  accused  of  putting 
on  rouge.  His  nose  was  very  long ;  he  had  fine  eyes 
and  a  good  mouth  ;  his  face  was  fuU,  but  also  long.  All 
his  portraits  are  like  him.  It  always  annoyed  me  to  see 
how  much  he  resembled  the  pictures  of  Louis  XIII,  for, 
except  in  respect  of  courage,  he  was  very  unlike  that  great 
Sovereign  in  character. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 
1701 

The  war  begun — S6gur — Misadventures  of  an  Abbess — An  tinpleasant 
surprise  for  M.  de  Saint- Aignan — Assistance  for  Chamillart — Armeuon- 
viUe — Rouill6 — Marchin — Madame  d'Espinoy  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Lislebonne — Intrigues  in  Monseigneur's  Court — Chamillart  duped  into 
joining  a  cabal — Vaudemont,  Governor  of  the  Milanese — His  loyalty 
suspected — He  and  Tess6  succeed  in  ousting  Cattinat  from  his  com- 
mand— VUleroy  appointed  to  succeed  him — Illness  of  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy — The  King's  want  of  consideration  for  her — Death  of 
St.  H6rem — Stories  about  his  wife — Death  of  the  Mar6chale  de 
Luxembourg — The  Duke  of  Savoy  snubs  Marshal  de  Villeroy. 

After  a  long  period  of  suspense,  the  first  shots  of  the  war 
were  fired  in  Italy  on  a  small  party  of  soldiers  whom 
Pracontal  had  sent  across  the  Adige  below  Vicenza,  to  bring 
a  ferry-boat  across  to  our  side.  The  Imperialists  killed  one 
man,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners  ;  they  refused  to  give  them 
up  until  a  regular  exchange  of  prisoners  should  have  been 
arranged. 

Thereupon  the  King  sent  all  his  Generals  to  their  respective 
posts.  TaUard,  who  was  one  of  them,  had  made  a  little 
money  by  selling  the  small  appointments  given  him  on 
his  return  from  England  ;  among  the  rest,  he  sold  the 
Governorship  of  the  district  of  Foix  to  S6gur.  S6gur  was 
a  native  of  that  district,  a  gentleman  of  good  family.  He 
was  a  brave  man,  and  had  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Mar- 
saglia.  He  had  been  handsome  in  his  younger  days,  gallant, 
poKte,  and  agreeable.  He  was  in  the  Black  Musketeers, 
who  were  always  quartered  at  Nemours  ^hUe  the  Court 
was  at  Fontainebleau.  He  played  very  well  on  the  lute. 
He  was  bored  at  Nemours  ;  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Abbess  of  La  Joie,  a  convent  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
charmed  her  ears  and  eyes  so  much  that  she  found  she 
was  about  to  become  a  mother.  When  nine  months  had 
nearly  elapsed  she  was  in  great  trouble,  and  her  nuns 
thought  she  was  very  ill.     Unfortunately  for  her,  she  made 
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her  calculations  badly  ;  she  set  off,  as  she  said,  to  take  the 
waters  ;  there  was  some  delay  about  the  departure,  so  that 
she  could  get  no  farther  that  evening  than  Fontainebleau ; 
the  Court  was  there  at  the  time  ;  every  house  was  full ; 
and  she  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  wretched  inn  full  of  people. 
During  the  night  she  gave  birth  to  a  child ;  her  cries  were 
overheard ;  assistance  was  procured,  much  more  indeed 
than  she  cared  to  have  ;  doctor  and  midwife  were  soon  in 
attendance  ;  in  short,  next  morning  her  adventure  was  the 
talk  of  the  place. 

The  servants  of  the  Duke  of  Aignan  told  him  the  story 
while  he  was  dressing  ;  he  thought  it  so  funny  that  he 
repeated  it  to  the  King  at  his  lever.  The  King  in  those  days 
liked  a  joke,  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  Abbess,  who 
could  think  of  no  better  way  of  concealing  her  condition 
than  by  giving  birth  to  her  child  in  a  public-house  right  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  Court,  and,  moreover,  only  four 
leagues  from  her  own  convent.  That  part  of  the  story, 
however,  was  not  yet  known  ;  for  up  to  the  present  no  one 
knew  where  she  came  from. 

When  M.  de  Saint- Aignan  returned  to  his  house  he  found 
his  people  with  very  long  faces  ;  they  made  signs  to  each 
other,  but  no  one  said  a  word.  He  asked  what  was  the 
matter ;  they  were  still  more  embarrassed ;  at  last  he 
insisted  on  knowing.  One  of  his  servants  then  ventured 
to  teU  him  that  the  Abbess,  the  heroine  of  his  capital  story, 
was  his  own  daughter.  After  he  had  left  the  house  to  go 
to  the  King,  she  had  sent  to  ask  him  to  help  her  to  get  out 
of  the  place  where  she  was.  If  ever  a  man  looked  foolish 
it  was  M.  de  Saint-Aignan  ;  after  amusing  the  King  and 
the  Court  with  his  story,  he  had  himself  become  their 
laughing-stock.  He  carried  it  off  as  well  as  he  could.  The. 
Abbess  and  her  baggage  were  removed ;  but,  as  the  scandal 
had  become  public,  she  had  to  resign  her  office,  and  retired 
to  another  convent,  where  she  Hved  for  more  than  forty 
years  afterwards.  In  consequence  of  this  adventure,  I 
hardly  ever  saw  Segur  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Beauvilliers,' 
though  he  always  behaved  politely  to  him. 

The  necessary  papal  Bulls  having  at  last  arrived,  the  Abbe 
de  Soubise  was  consecrated  Bishop  on  Sunday  the  26th  of 
June  by  Cardinal  Furstemberg,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of 

'  M.  de  Beauvilliers  was  M.  de  Saint-Aignan's  son,  and  half-brother 
to  the  Abbess. 
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Laon  and  Langres  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and  most 
distinguished  company.  He  was  just  twenty-seven  years 
of  age.  There  could  not  be  two  handsomer  men,  for  their 
respective  ages,  than  the  new  Bishop  and  the  Cardinal 
who  consecrated  him.  The  ceremony  was  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  most  superb  and  gallant  fetes  ever  witnessed  ; 
aU  the  most  beautiful  ladies  were  present,  brilliantly 
dressed  and  adorned ;  it  passed  off  amid  all  kinds  of 
amusements,  wit,  and  laughter ;  it  seemed  as  if  Cupid 
himself  presided  over  it. 

ChamiUart  found  that,  without  assistance,  he  could  no 
longer  carry  on  the  work  of  the  two  departments  of  Finance 
and  War  ;  his  labours  would  be  much  increased  by  the 
war  which  was  just  beginning  ;  but  the  King  did  not  like 
new  faces,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  let  him  have 
assistance.  As  an  inducement,  ChamiUart  hit  i^on  a  plan 
which  brought  the  King  more  than  1.000,000  Kvres  in  ready 
money.  Two  new  officials  were  appointed,  to  be  called 
Directors  of  Finance  ;  they  were  to  pay  800,000  livres 
apiece  and  receive  an  Income  of  80,000  livres  ;  their  names 
were  ArmenonviUe  and  RouUle,  and  they  were  very  unlike 
each  other  in  character. 

ArmenonviUe  paid  down  only  400,000  Uvres,  because  he 
had  paid  that  amount  for  the  office  of  Intendant  of  Finance, 
which  was  now  abolished.  He  was  a  pleasant  man  of 
respectful  though  famiUar  manners,  easy  of  access,  fond  of 
obUging  people,  and  very  unwUHng  to  refuse  requests.  He 
liked  society  and  good  company,  and  it  was  always  to  be 
found  at  his  house.  His  sister,  very  much  older  than  him- 
self, had  married  PeUetier,  formerly  ControUer-General  of 
Finance,  who  had  given  him  his  Intendancy.  St.  Sulpice 
used  its  influence  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  his  favour, 
on  account  of  PeUetier's  son,  who  was  the  Superior  of  all 
its  seminaries  ;  and  the  Jesuits  helped  him  with  the  King 
because  his  brother.  Father  Fleurian,  belonged  to  their 
Society. 

RouiUe  was  quite  different :  he  was  rough -mannered  and 
Ul-tempered ;  without  being  reaUy  insolent,  he  behaved 
like  an  insolent  man.  He  was  difficult  of  access,  and  delighted 
in  making  abrupt  refusals  ;  it  was  impossible  to  know  how 
to  take  him  or  to  get  at  him.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  capable 
and  weU-informed  ;  but  his  only  amusements,  which  he 
admitted  very  few  people  to  share,  were  wine  and  women. 
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M.  de  Noailles,  though  outwardly  pious,  secretly  indulged 
in  the  same  pleasures  ;  he  made  RouiUe's  acquaintance  in 
this  way,  and  they  became  great  friends.  M.  de  Noailles 
always  kept  on  good  terms  with  the  Ministers,  especially 
with  those  who  had  anything  to  do  with  finance ;  and  so 
did  his  wife,  who  had  more  sense  and  ability  than  he  had 
himself.  They  were  not  yet  rich,  their  daughter  Madame 
de  Guiche  was  almost  starving ;  but  they  used  their 
influence  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  so  successfully  that 
the  King  ordered  Pontchartrain,  and  ChamiUart  after  him, 
to  assist  the  mother  and  daughter  in  their  financial  affairs 
•  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  making  profitable  speculations  ; 
it  is  incredible  what  large  sums  they  gained  in  this  way. 
It  was  therefore  a  good  piece  of  business  for  M.  de  Noailles 
to  get  this  new  appointment  for  his  friend ;  and  it  was 
through  him  that  Rouille  acquired  the  patronage  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon. 

M.  d'Harcourt,  our  Ambassador  in  Spain,  obtained  his 
recall ;  his  health  was  a  little  better,  but  he  could  not  bear 
fatigue  or  hard  work.  Marchin  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  ; 
he  was  then  serving  under  Marshal  Cattinat  in  Italy.  He 
was  a  very  smaU  man,  full  of  vivacity  and  ambition ;  a 
great  chatter-box,  who  used  to  pour  out  interminable 
strings  of  compliments.  He  was,  however,  very  religious, 
and  in  that  way  had  become  a  friend  of  Charost,  with 
whom  he  had  served  in  Flanders,  and  through  him  had 
acquired  the  good  will  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai 
and  the  Dukes  de  Chevreuse  and  de  BeauviUiers.  He  had 
plenty  of  ability,  and  was  skilful  in  negotiations  ;  in  spite 
of  his  loquacity  he  was  popular  in  society  ;  he  hved  in  the 
best  company  while  with  the  army,  and  was  always  on  good 
terms  with  his  Generals.  He  was  poor  ;  his  father  was 
that  Marchin  who  was  a  leading  character  in  the  party  of 
M.  le  Prince,  and  on  account  of  his  military  merit  and  clever 
management  of  the  contending  factions  received  the  Garter 
from  Charles  II,  to  the  scandal  of  the  public,  for  he  was  a 
native  of  Liege,  of  humble  birth.  He  married  a  Balzac- 
Entragues,  first  cousin  to  the  Marquise  de  Verneuil.  She 
came  in  for  an  inheritance  ;  but  the  son  of  whom  I  am  now 
speaking  was  none  the  richer  for  it ;  he  was  always  a 
spendthrift.  The  King  wished  his  establishment  to  be  in 
every  respect  on  the  same  footing  as  Harcourt's ;  Marchin 
could  not  afford  the  expense,  so  the  King  paid  for  every- 
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thing  himself.  I  had  known  Marchin  well  both  at  Court 
and  with  the  army  ;  Charost,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
had  introduced  us  to  each  other ;  Marchin  had  wished  for 
my  friendship  on  account  of  my  aUiance  with  the  Dukes  de 
Beauvilliers  and  de  Chevxeuse,  which  was  already  notorious, 
though  as  yet  no  one  knew  how  intimate  it  was,  nor  how 
much  they  were  beginning  to  confide  in  me. 

The  King  of  Spain  gave  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
to  the  Duke  of  Berry  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  late 
King,  when  making  his  will  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of  the 
Queen,  his  sister,  had  not  left  his  dominions,  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  her  posterity,  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Queen,  his  aunt,  our  King's  mother,  but  to  a  more  remote 
branch  of  his  family,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  his  posterity. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  particularly  anxious  to 
obtain  the  Golden  Fleece  at  the  same  time  as  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  as  being  himself  the  lawful  heir  to  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  posterity  of  the 
late  Queen,  our  King's  wife. 

We  must  now  return  to  affairs  in  Italy.  To  enable  them 
to  be  understood  it  is  necessary  to  explain  some  secret 
causes  which  influenced  them,  and  certain  intrigues  which 
became  widely  extended,  and  eventually  brought  our  country 
to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  I  have  already  described  the 
character  of  ChamiUart  and  the  rise  of  his  fortunes  ;  I 
must  add  that  none  of  the  King's  Ministers  ever  so  thoroughly 
enjoyed  his  confidence,  not  because  his  capacity  was  such 
as  to  inspire  it,  but  because  the  King  had  a  personal  liking 
for  him  which  dated  from  the  time  when  they  used  to 
play  billiards,  and  was  only  increased  by  ChamiUart's 
ingenuous  confession  of  ignorance  on  many  subjects  ;  it 
was  his  pride  and  pleasure  to  educate  and  instruct  him. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had  also  a  tender  affection  for 
ChamiQart;  there  is  no  other  word  for  her  sentiments 
towards  him.  She  was  charmed  by  his  perfect  dependence 
upon  her  ;  and  her  friendship  for  him  was  very  gratifying 
to  the  King.  A  Minister  in  such  a  position  is  almost  omni- 
potent ;  everybody  grovelled  before  him.  He  had  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and,  as  I  have  already  said, 
none  of  the  members  of  his  family  were  of  the  slightest 
assistance  to  him.  In  this  situation  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  three  classes  of  persons  :  first,  his  old 
friends  ;    secondly,  those  who  had  introduced  him  to  the 
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Court ;  and,  lastly,  persons  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  worth 
cultivating  on  account  of  their  position  and  influence. 

Among  the  first  was  Mattignon,  who  had  known  his 
father  when  Intendant  of  Caen,  and  ChamiUart  himself 
when  he  held  the  same  office  at  Rouen  ;  he  had  made  friends 
with  them,  and,  like  a  cunning  Norman,  had  put  them  under 
an  obligation  by  releasiag  part  of  their  property  near 
Torrigny  from  some  feudal  dependence  on  himself.  In 
this  way  he  won  the  heart  of  ChamiUart,  who  never  forgot 
it,  and  throughout  his  tenure  of  office  as  Minister  put 
Mattignon  in  the  way  of  speculations  by  which  he  gained 
millions  for  himself  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  Count  de 
Marsan.  The  Grand  Equerry,  who  was  himself  fond  of 
ChamUlart,  and  had  been  one  of  those  who  introduced  him 
to  the  King's  billiard-parties,  used  to  call  his  brother,  M.  de 
Marsan,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Proustiere,'  and  rebuke  him 
sharply  for  the  unworthy  but  profitable  court  which  he 
paid  to  ChamiUart. 

In  the  second  class  were  the  same  Grand  Equerry  and 
Marshal  de  VUleroy  ;  their  high  favour  with  the  I^Jng, 
and  the  airs  of  superiority  which  they  assumed  in  the  Court, 
imposed  on  ChamiUart  and  stupefied  him  ;  they  acquired 
an  influence  over  him  which  was  aU  the  stronger  because 
they  did  not,  like  Mattignon  and  M.  de  Marsan,  use  it  for 
purposes  of  gain.  Through  them  he  became  intimate 
with  the  Duchess  de  Ventadour,  who  was  always  the  great 
friend,  and  something  more,  of  Marshal  de  VUleroy,  and 
also  very  friendly  with  the  Grand  Equerry.  This  acquaint- 
ance brought  ChamiUart  into  contact  with  MademoiseUe 
de  Lislebonne  and  her  sister,  Madame  d'Espinoy,  who  were 
closely  united  in  heart  and  mind  ;  his  alliance  with  them 
became  very  intimate  in  course  of  time. 

Madame  d'Espinoy  was  a  handsome  person — not  clever, 
except  in  carrying  out  her  designs ;  but  in  that  she  was 
extremely  clever,  and  she  never  did  anything  without  some 
ulterior  design.  Apart  from  that,  she  was  good-natured, 
obUging,  and  polite  in  hermanners.  Mademoiselle  de  Lisle- 
bonne  was  extremely  clever,  and  very  designing  ;  her  mother 
had  encouraged  her  to  be  so.  She  was  guided  in  everything 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  with  whom  she  had  been 
for  long  so  closely  united  in  friendship  that  they  were 

'  Alluding   to  the  Abb6  de  la  Proustidre,   Chamillart's  cousin,  who 
managed  his  household  affairs  for  him. 
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generally  supposed  to  be  secretly  married.  We  have  had 
several  opportunities  of  seeing  what  sort  of  man  this 
Lorrainer  was  ;  in  the  times  of  his  ancestors,  the  Guises, 
he  would  have  had  a  prominent  place  among  them.  Made- 
moiselle de  Lislebonne  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to  him  ;  under 
her  cold,  indolent,  disdainful  exterior  there  burned  the  most 
devouring  ambition  and  an  overbearing  pride  ;  but  she 
concealed  the  latter  by  extremely  polite  manners,  and  never 
allowed  it  to  peep  out  except  when  she  could  turn  it  to  good 
account. 

The  eyes  of  the  Court  were  fixed  on  these  two  sisters. 
The  extravagance  of  their  father,  a  brother  of  the  late 
Duke  d'Elboeuf,  had  reduced  them  to  extreme  poverty. 
M.  de  Louvois  used,  with  great  delicacy,  to  supply  them 
with  money,  which  their  necessities  forced  them  to  accept. 
The  same  necessities  made  them  pay  court  to  the  Princess 
of  Conti  ' ;  she  thought  herself  honoured  by  their  advances, 
and  did  all  she  could  for  them  ;  gave  them  many  presents, 
and  procured  all  kinds  of  pleasures  and  amusements  for 
them.  At  that  time  Monseigneur  and  the  Princess  of 
Conti  were  inseparable  ;  he  hked  them,  and  before  long 
treated  them  as  intimate  friends ;  they  took  up  their 
abode  at  Court ;  as  Monseigneuf's  friends  they  always 
went  to  Marly,  and  were  treated  with  distinction  in  other 
ways.  Their  mother,  though  old  and  living  in  retirement, 
continued  to  act  as  their  adviser  ;  occasionally  she  came 
to  see  Monseigneur,  who  always  looked  forward  to  her 
visits.  Every  morning  he  used  to  take  his  chocolate  in 
Mademoiselle  de  Lislebonne's  room.  At  that  hour  it  was  a 
sanctuary  to  which  no  one  was  admitted  except  Madame 
d'Espinoy  ;  it  was  then  that  people  were  well  talked  over, 
Monseigneur  used  to  open  his  heart  to  the  two  sisters  ; 
they  were  the  confidantes  of  his  love  for  Mademoiselle 
Choin  ;  they  had  taken  care  not  to  abandon  her  when  she 
was  sent  away  from  the  Court,  and  could  do  anything  with 
her. 

At  Meudon  they  were  like  two  Queens  ;  they  were  treated 
by  every  one  about  Monseigneur's  Court  with  almost  as 
much  respect  as  he  was  himself ;  all  his  carriages  and 
servants  were  at  their  orders.  Dumont  was  his  confidential 
equerry  and  managed  all  his  household  affairs.     Mademoi- 

>  The  Dowager  Prmoess,  the  King's  daughter  by  Madame  de  la 
Valliere. 
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selle  de  Lisleboime  never  addressed  him  as  "Monsieur"; 
she  used  to  call  him  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other 
as  if  he  were  her  own  equerry ;  and  Dumont,  who  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  consideration  by  every  one  at 
Meudon,  Princes  of  the  Blood  not  excepted,  used  to  rim 
to  carry  out  her  orders  more  respectfully  than  those  of 
Monseigneur ;  his  manners  with  him  were  much  more 
famiUar.  No  one  doubted  that  the  two  sisters  would 
govern  everything  after  the  King's  death  ;  he  himself  used 
to  treat  them  with  marked  consideration  and  respect ;  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  careful  not  to  offend  them. 

A  cleverer  man  than  Chamillart  might  have  been  dazzled 
by  their  brUliant  position.  He  became  very  anxious  to 
reckon  them  among  his  friends ;  the  more  so  because  it  wa's 
known  that  they  could  be  trusted.  On  their  side,  they  had 
reasons  for  wishing  to  enlist  him  among  their  followers. 
They  hoped  to  be  able,  through  him,  to  assist  M.  de  Vaude- 
mont,  their  mother's  brother,  whom  the  war  in  Italy  would 
bring  into  constant  relations  with  Chamillart.  Vaudemont 
had  formerly  made  the  acquaintance  of  Marshal  de  ViUeroy 
at  Court.  In  spite  of  their  long  separation,  and  the  fact  that 
they  had  served  on  opposite  sides  in  the  late  war,  he  made 
a  point  of  keeping  up  his  acquaintance  with  him  ;  and  his 
nieces  encouraged  him  in  this  fancy,  thinking,  with  good 
reason,  that  a  man  in  ViUeroy's  high  position  and  favour 
might  be  very  useful  to  their  uncle.  In  this  way  it  came 
about  that  an  intimate  alliance  sprang  up  between  Chamil- 
lart, Marshal  de  ViUeroy,  Vaudemont,  and  the  two  sisters. 
I  shall  have  occasion  later  on  to  speak  of  M.  de  Vendome, 
who  also  figured  prominently  in  this  cabal ;  for  a  cabal  it 
was,  and  the  more  dangerous  because  neither  Chamillart 
nor  Marshal  de  ViUeroy,  who  were  equally  stupid,  ever 
perceived  that  it  was  one. 

So  much  for  the  Coiurt ;  I  must  now  explain  the  position 
in  Italy  itself.  I  have  already  described  Vaudemont, 
bastard  son  of  Charles  IV,  Duke  of  Lorraine  ;  and  related 
how,  after  commanding  the  Spanish  forces  in  Flanders 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  had  at  the  Peace  of  Ryswick 
obtained  the  office  of  Governor-General  of  the  Milanese 
through  the  influence  of  that  Prince.  In  order  to  preserve 
this  distinguished  and  lucrative  position  he  had  proclaimed 
Philip  V  as  Duke  of  Milan,  and  submitted  to  the  orders  of 
the  Spanish  Court ;   nevertheless,  after  serving  against  the 
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King  all  Ms  life,  and  having  been  formerly  expelled  from 
Rome  for  using  most  unbecoming  language  respecting  him, 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  had  entirely  given  up  his  old  in- 
clinations. But  he  was  weU  supported  at  our  Court  by 
his  nieces,  as  weU  as  by  Villeroy,  the  Lorrainers,  Monseigneur, 
and  Chamillart,  so  that  the  King  forgot  his  past  history, 
and  actually  came  to  beheve  that  the  King,  his  grandson, 
was  indebted  to  Vaudemont  for  the  Milanese. 

As  I  have  said  already,  Tesse  had  been  much  disappointed 
at  the  appoiatment  of  Marshal  Cattinat  to  command  our 
forces  in  Italy.  He  determined  to  get  rid  of  him  if  possible, 
in  order  to  succeed  to  his  command,  and  with  this  object 
to  play  aU  sorts  of  tricks  upon  him  and  cause  his  enterprises 
to  fail.  He  had  great  hopes  of  success  ;  he  knew  Cattinat 
owed  his  appointment  to  his  abUity  alone,  and  had  no 
influence  to  support  him,  being  a  man  of  no  birth,  sprung 
from  a  family  of  the  gown,  and  that  not  an  old  one.  More- 
over, though  able  and  weU-informed,  Cattinat  was  not 
popular  as  a  commander  ;  he  was  dry  and  taciturn,  and  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  Being  himself  absolutely  disinterested, 
he  kept  an  eye  on  other  people  without  respect  of  persons  ; 
and  lastly,  he  cared  for  neither  wine,  women,  nor  gambhng, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  easy  to  get  on  his  soft  side.  Vaude- 
mont soon  perceived  Tesse's  disappointment,  and  flattered 
him  as  much  as  he  could  without  ofi  ending  Cattinat,  whom 
he  received  with  every  kind  of  honour.  But  he  knew  that 
Cattinat  was  too  clever  for  him,  and  was  as  anxious  as  Tesse 
to  get  rid  of  him,  though  for  different  reasons. 

Prince  Eugene  commanded  the  Imperial  army  in  Italy, 
and  the  two  Generals  next  him  in  military  rank  were 
Vaudemont's  only  son  and  his  nephew  Commercy,  son  of 
his  sister,  Madame  de  Lislebonne.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  seem  that  ordinary  prudence  should  have 
suggested  that  a  sharp  eye  should  be  kept  on  Vaudemont. 
Cattinat  soon  found  out  that  there  was  something  wrong. 
He  never  arranged  a  plan  with  Vaudemont  without  the 
enemy  becoming  aware  of  it  at  once,  so  that  if  any  force 
was  detached  from  our  army  it  was  invariably  encountered 
by  one  double  its  strength  ;  the  thing  was  obvious  to 
everybody.  But  Vaudemont  was  popular  with  the  army  ; 
he  won  the  favour  of  the  Generals  by  his  poHteness  and 
liberal  hospitahty  ;  all  the  favours  and  indulgences  came 
from  him,  while  aU  the  strictness  and  rigid  regard  for  discip- 
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pline  were  Cattinat's  ;  it  is  needless  to  inquire  which  of 
the  two  commanders  was  the  more  popular. 

Vaudemont  kept  away  from  Cattinat  as  much  as  he  could, 
on  the  pretext  that  his  bad  health  made  it  difficult  for  him 
to  ride  and  that  his  presence  was  required  at  Milan ;  he 
was  afraid  of  his  sharp  eyes.  But  in  the  meantime,  through 
trusty  subordinates,  intelligence  was  being  constantly  trans- 
mitted to  his  son  and  Commercy.  Cattinat  made  frequent 
complaints  to  our  Court ;  he  contented  himself  with  stating 
the  facts,  without  venturing  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion 
from  them,  for  he  was  unsupported  there,  whUe  Vaudemont 
had  every  one  on  his  side.  Tesse  did  his  best,  meanwhile, 
to  make  the  army  discontented  with  Cattinat,  and  sent  to 
the  Court  such  news  as  he  thought  likely  to  injure  him. 
Vaudemont,  in  concert  with  him,  wrote  like  a  man  unwilling 
to  say  too  much,  who  could  make  allowances  for  a  General 
in  a  difficultjposition,  and  hoped  aU  might  turn  out  for  the 
best.  His  cautious  reserve  was  very  si^ggestive,  and,  as 
he  hoped,  brought  reproaches  upon  him  for  not  speaking 
more  plainly.  Surrounded  by  such  difficulties,  Cattinat  was 
powerless  ;  he  saw  clearly  what  might  and  ought  to  be 
done,  but  he  never  could  carry  out  his  plans  successfully. 

At  the  outset  the  ImperiaHst  forces  had  been  weak  and 
at  a  considerable  distance ;  the  intrigues  just  mentioned 
gave  them  time  to  obtain  reinforcements,  and  by  degrees 
to  advance,  crossing  aU  the  rivers  without  opposition.  At 
last,  on  the  9th  of  July,  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  our  dispositions,  they  made  a  sudden  attack  on  Saint- 
Fremont,  who  was  quartered  at  Carpi,  between  the  Adige 
and  the  Po.  Prince  Eugene  met  with  a  more  determined 
resistance  than  he  expected  ;  but,  though  Tesse  brought 
up  a  small  reinforcement,  Saint-Fremont  had  to  yield  to 
superior  numbers.  The  retreat  was  made  in  good  order, 
but  our  losses  were  heavy ;  among  the  killed  were  the  last 
remaining  son  of  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  and  other  officers 
of  distinction.  This  was  an  inauspicious  opening  for  the 
campaign ;  all  the  blame  was  thrown  upon  Cattinat ; 
and  Tesse  and  Vaudemont,  each  in  his  own  manner,  spared 
no  pains  to  represent  the  matter  unfavourably  for  him. 

The  King,  angry  at  this  bad  beginning,  and  prejudiced 
against  Cattinat,  who  had  no  one  to  take  his  part,  sent  for 
Marshal  de  Villeroy,  ordering  him  to  leave  his  command 
on  the  Moselle  without  telling  any  one,  and  come  at  once  to 
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receive  his  instructions.  Accordingly  he  arrived  at  Marly, 
where  everybody  stared  in  astonishment  at  seeing  him. 
After  an  interview  with  the  King  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  at  which  Chamillart  was  present,  it  was  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  Italy,  to  take  command  of  our 
forces  there.  No  one  would  have  pitched  upon  him  to  re- 
pair the  mistakes  of  Cattinat ;  so  the  surprise  was  complete. 
The  choice  did  not  meet  with  much  approval ;  nevertheless, 
the  courtiers,  after  the  manner  of  their  tribe,  were  profuse 
in  congratulations  and  compliments. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  King's  supper  a  buzz  of  tongues 
in  the  saloon  announced  the  approach  of  Marshal  de  ViUe- 
roy,  who  was  returning  to  see  the  King  again  on  his  rising 
from  supper.  Marshal  de  Duras  was  on  duty,  standing 
behind  the  King  as  usual ;  Marshal  de  VUleroy  entered  in 
his  usual  pompous  manner  and  came  and  stood  beside  him. 
Marshal  de  Duras  had  not  much  esteem  for  him,  and  did  not 
like  him  at  aU ;  he  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  hum  of 
applause,  then  turning  to  him  and  taking  him  by  the  arm  : 
"  Marshal,"  he  said  out  loud,  "  everybody  is  congratulating 
you  on  going  to  Italy ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  will  await  your 
return  before  I  congratulate  you  !  "  Villeroy  was  so  taken 
aback  that  he  could  not  say  a  smgle  word  ;  the  bystanders 
cast  down  their  eyes  and  smiled.  The  King  did  not  move 
a  muscle  of  his  countenance. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  just  as  the  Court  was 
about  to  start  for  Marly,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  fell 
seriously  HI  from,  having  imprudently  bathed  in  the  river 
aftep  eating  a  quantity  of  fruit.  She  had  quite  won  the 
King's  heart,  and  that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  she 
always  caUed  her  aunt ;  she  treated  them  with  a  familiarity 
which  charmed  them.  But  the  King  never  allowed  his 
affections  to  put  him  under  any  sort  of  constraint ;  he 
would  neither  postpone  the  move  to  Marly,  nor  leave  the 
Duchess  behind  at  Versailles.  She  had  a  dangerous  relapse, 
and  her  life  was  despaired  of,  to  the  intense  grief  of  the  King, 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
never  left  her  bedside.  At  last,  by  dint  of  emetics,  bleed- 
ing, and  other  remedies,  she  got  better.  The  King  insisted 
on  returning  to  Versailles  at  the  time  he  had  appointed, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  doctors, 
backed  up  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  persuaded  him  to  put 
oS  the  move  for  a  week.     The  Duchess  of  Burgundy  was 
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for  a  long  time  so  weak  that  she  had  to  go  to  bed  ia  the 
afternoons,  and  the  ladies  of  her  household  and  a  few  other 
favoured  persons  used  to  play  cards  with  her.  Later  on 
some  other  ladies  were  admitted,  especially  those  with 
plenty  of  money  to  make  the  play  higher,  but  not  a  single 
man  except  those  having  the  privileges  of  the  grandes 
entrees  ;  they  came  in  with  the  King,  who  used  to  visit  the 
Duchess  on  his  return  from  shooting  or  walking. 

When  M.  de  Lausun  brought  back  the  Queen  of  England 
the  privilege  of  the  grandes  entrees  had  been  restored  to 
him  ;  he  was  the  only  person  not  holding  office  who  had  it. 
One  day  he  was  following  the  King  into  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy's  rooms  when  an  ignorant  and  impertinent  usher 
puUed  him  by  the  sleeve  and  told  him  to  go  out.  The  blood 
rushed  to  his  face  ;  but,  not  feeling  sure  of  the  King,  he  said 
nothing,  and  went  out.  The  Duke  de  NoaUles  was  on  duty 
that  day  ;  he  was  the  first  to  perceive  what  had  occurred, 
and  told  the  King,  who  only  laughed  mahciously  as  Lausun 
was  passing  the  door.  He  seldom  allowed  himself  to  make 
jokes  at  other  people's  expense,  but  he  could  not  resist 
it  with  certain  persons,  and  M.  de  Lausun  was  one  of  them  ; 
he  had  always  been  rather  afraid  of  him,  and  had  never  liked 
him  since  his  return. 

The  Duchess  du  Lude  was  very  much  put  out  when  she 
heard  what  had  happened.  Like  everybody  else,  she  was 
afraid  of  Lausun  ;  but  she  was  still  more  afraid  of  the  valets, 
so,  instead  of  dismissing  the  usher,  she  contented  herself 
with  sending  him  to  apologise  to  Lausun,  who  was  still 
more  angry  at  receiving  such  a  shght  satisfaction  for  the 
insult.  However,  the  King,  satisfied  with  having  amused 
himself  a  little  at  his  expense,  said  something  pohte  to  him 
next  day  at  his  lever,  and  in  the  afternoon  sent  for  him  to 
go  with  him  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy's  room. 

The  scene  there  was  rather  remarkable  for  a  place  which 
was  really  an  open  Court,  for  only  men  were  excluded, 
and  ladies  attended  it  in  great  numbers.  At  one  side  of 
the  bed  was  the  card-table,  with  ladies  seated  at  it ;  on 
the  other  side,  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  sat  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  in  a  great  arm-chair  ;  at  the  foot,  facing  her,  was 
the  King  on  a  folding  chair  ;  round  them  were  ladies, 
standing  or  seated  according  to  their  rank,  except  Madame 
d'Heudicourt,  who  sat  by  the  King's  side  on  a  low  foot- 
stool, because  she  was  old  and  unable  to  remain  standing 
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on  her  long  legs.  Every  day  the  arrangement  was  the  same, 
but  people  could  not  get  accustomed  to  it ;  they  were  scan- 
dalised to  the  last  at  this  arm-chair  so  pubhcly  allowed  to 
Madame  de  Maiatenon. 

The  worthy  Saint-Herem  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He 
was  liked  by  everybody  ;  and  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  re- 
proached the  King  for  not  makiag  him  a  Knight  of  the 
Order  in  1688.  He  was  a  Montmorin,  but  the  King  mis- 
took him  for  his  brother-in-law,  Courtin,  a  ConseiUer  d'Etat, 
and  thought  he  was  a  man  of  no  birth.  He  and  Courtin 
had  married  two  sisters.  The  King  was  afterwards  set 
right  about  Saiat-Herem's  birth,  but  nevertheless  he  did 
not  give  him  the  Order.  Madame  de  Saint-Herem  was  a 
very  odd-looking  person,  and  most  extraordinary  in  her 
ways.  She  once  scalded  her  thigh  while  bathing  in  the 
Seine  at  Fontainebleau.  The  water  was  too  cold  for  her; 
she  had  a  quantity  boiled  on  the  river-bank  and  poured  in 
close  to  her,  so  that  before  it  was  sufficiently  mixed  with 
the  river- water  it  scalded  her  so  badly  that  she  had  to  keep 
her  bed  for  some  time.  When  it  thundered  she  used  to 
creep  under  a  bed  and  make  all  her  servants  lie  on  the  top 
of  it,  so  that  if  the  Hghtning  came  that  way  it  might  spend 
its  force  on  them  before  it  reached  her. 

A  madman  once  made  his  way  into  her  house  in  the 
Place-Royale  while  her  servants  were  at  dinner,  and,  finding 
her  alone,  began  to  embrace  her.  The  good  woman  had 
been  hideous  at  eighteen,  she  was  now  over  eighty,  and  a 
widow ;  she  screamed  as  loud  as  she  could.  At  last  her  ser- 
vants heard  her,  and  found  her,  with  her  clothes  disordered, 
struggling  in  the  arms  of  this  madman.  They  had  him 
arrested,  but  as,  on  examination,  he  was  found  to  be  really 
mad,  nothing  came  of  it  except  the  absurdity  of  having 
made  such  an  affair  public  for  every  one  to  laugh  at.  Saint- 
Herem's  son  had  the  reversion  of  his  capitainerie  of  Fontaine- 
bleau, and  the  King  gave  him  and  his  mother  a  pension, 
for  they  were  very  badly  off.  The  son  was  a  great  friend 
of  mine.  Talking  of  Fontainebleau,  it  was  during  this  year 
that  the  Gallery  of  Diana  was  divided  into  two  stories, 
which  made  some  fine  rooms  below,  and  a  great  number 
of  small  ones  above. 

The  Marechale  de  Luxembourg  ended  her  melancholy 
and  solitary  existence  at  her  chateau  of  Ligny,  where  M.  de 
Luxembourg  had  kept  her  nearly  all  her  life,  for  no  other 
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reason  than  that  he  was  tired  of  her.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained who  she  was  and  how  the  Marshal  acquired  his 
wealth  and  dignity  by  marrying  her.  She  hardly  ever 
appeared  at  Paris,  but  I  happened  once  to  sit  near  her  at 
church  while  waiting  for  the  preacher.  Some  one  told  her 
who  I  was,  and  she  immediately  began  to  attack  me  about 
our  lawsuit  on  the  subject  of  precedence.  At  first  I  defended 
myself  as  well  as  I  could,  with  the  moderation  and  respect 
due  to  a  woman ;  but,  seeing  that  she  was  losing  her  temper, 
I  let  her  scold  me  as  much  as  she  pleased  without  saying  a 
word.  I  must  admit  that  I  found  the  time  pass  slowly, 
and  that  I  was  delighted  when  the  preacher  made  his  appear- 
ance. In  face  and  appearance  Madame  de  Luxembourg 
was  just  like  one  of  those  nasty  fat  fish-women  who  sit  in 
a  barrel  with  a  warming-pan  under  them.  She  had  been 
very  ill-used  and  treated  with  contempt ;  her  hfe  was  passed 
in  melancholy  soUtude  at  Ligny,  where  her  husband  did 
not  often  let  her  hear  from  hirn. 

M.  de  Lavardin,  so  well  known  by  his  strange  embassy  to 
Rome,  when  he  was  excommunicated  by  Innocent  XI 
without  having  been  able  to  obtain  an  audience,  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five.  He  was  a  big  man,  very  ugly,  with  a 
cultivated  mind  but  very  indifferent  morals.  His  first 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  only  one  daughter,  Madame  de  la 
Chatre,  was  sister  to  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse.  He  was 
married  a  second  time  to  a  sister  of  the  Duke  and  Cardinal 
de  Noailles,  who  died  before  him,  leaving  a  young  son  and 
daughter.  On  his  death-bed  he  forbade  them,  under  the 
pain  of  his  malediction,  ever  to  marry  a  Noailles  ;  and  he 
begged  his  brother-in-law.  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  to  see  that 
his  injunction  was  carried  out.  We  shall  see  later  on  that 
he  was  disobeyed,  and  that  his  curse  was  only  too  efiective. 
He  was  accused  of  being  miserly  and  difficult  to  get  on  with, 
and  of  having  inherited  from  his  mother  the  leprosy  of  the 
Rostaings. 

Villars,  the  King's  Minister  at  Vienna,  returned,  and 
made  a  report  concerning  the  Emperor's  preparations  for 
war.  The  famous  Count  de  Staremberg  had  been  succeeded 
in  the  office  of  President  of  the  Council  of  War  by  Count 
Mansfeldt ;  the  same  who  was  formerly  Ambassador  in 
Spain,  and  employed  the  Countess  de  Soissons  to  poison 
the  Queen,  Monsieur's  daughter.  D'Avaux,  our  Ambassador 
in  Holland,  also  returned  ;    he  would  submit  no  longer  to 
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be  played  with  and  put  off  with  pretexts.  King  William 
had  arrived  at  The  Hague,  having  extracted  from  his  Parha- 
ment  all  the  money  he  wanted  to  make  war  on  us,  but 
none  for  other  purposes.  In  spite  of  his  speech  to  his  Par- 
liament he  tried  to  keep  d'Avaux  at  The  Hague,  and  when 
he  insisted  on  leaving,  told  him  that  in  his  present  state 
of  health  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  could  not  wish  for  war, 
but  that  if  our  King  began  it  he  would  devote  the  httle 
span  of  life  which  stUl  remained  to  him  to  defending  his 
subjects  and  allies.  For  so  able  a  man,  he  carried  dissimu- 
lation rather  far,  for  he  had  done  aU  in  his  power  to  begin 
and  stir  up  the  war.  He  had  running  sores  in  his  legs,  could 
not  walk  without  assistance,  and  had  to  be  lifted  on  to  his 
horse  ;  apparently  he  did  not  think  of  commanding  his  army 
in  person,  but  intended  to  direct  everything  from  his  cabinet. 
Next  day,  the  24th  of  August,  Zinzendorf,  the  Emperor's 
Envoy,  took  leave  of  the  King  and  returned  to  Vienna. 

Mattignon  had  a  disagreeable  affair  about  this  time.  A 
beggarly  rascal  went  to  law  with  him  before  the  ParHament 
of  Kouen,  and  produced  documents  which  would  have  com- 
pelled Mattignon  to  pay  him  1,200,000  livres,  in  spite  of 
his  influence  in  the  province  and  the  support  of  Chamillart. 
The  lawsuit  lasted  some  time,  during  which  this  rascal,  by 
raising  the  cry  that  he  was  being  oppressed  by  a  great  man, 
contrived  to  get  suppKes  of  money  from  pious  people  of  both 
sexes.  In  the  end,  the  documents  were  proved  to  be  for- 
geries ;  the  plaintiff  made  a  fuU  confession,  and  was  hanged. 

If  Vaudemont  was  pleased  to  see  Villeroy  take  over  the 
command  of  our  troops  in  Italy,  it  was  a  fresh  disappoint- 
ment for  Tesse,  who  saw  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  command 
himself,  and  could  not  play  tricks  with  the  new  General  as 
he  had  done  with  Cattinat.  The  latter  bore  his  humiliation 
like  a  philosopher,  and  was  much  admired  for  his  modera- 
tion and  good  feeling.  He  put  his  staff  and  equipages  at 
Villeroy's  disposal  until  his  own  should  arrive,  but  Villeroy 
preferred  to  take  up  his  quarters  with  his  friend  Vaudemont, 
who  gave  him  a  magnificent  reception  ;  he  wanted  to  make 
use  of  him,  and  knew  how  to  throw  dust  in  his  eyes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  did  whatever  he  liked  with  him  ;  and 
VUleroy  was  the  more  useful  as  a  tool  because  he  was  the 
King's  favourite  and  the  friend  of  the  Minister,  who  did  all 
he  could  to  push  him  on. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  at  last  joined  with  his  troops,  after  a 
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long  and  very  suspicious  delay.  His  arrival  made  no  differ- 
ence in  the  promptitude  and  exactness  with  which  the  enemy 
was  informed  of  aU  our  plans  and  movements.  There  was 
a  perfect  understanding  between  him  and  Vaudemont ; 
although  they  were  both  ostensibly  on  the  French  side, 
their  real  inclinations  were  very  different.  Although  M.  de 
Savoie  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  Emperor,  nor 
with  King  William,  he  was  not  pleased  at  seeing  the 
Spanish  monarchy  become  French,  and  himseK  shut  in 
between  the  dominions  of  the  grandfather  and  grandson. 
He  only  sided  with  France,  therefore,  in  order  to  get  what 
he  could  out  of  an  arrangement  which  he  could  not  prevent ; 
in  reality,  he  ardently  desired  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Emperor  in  Italy,  as  was  shown  only  too  plainly  before  long. 

In  the  meantime,  the  armies  were  drawing  near  to  each 
other,  and  it  was  important  for  each  of  them  to  seize  the 
post  of  Chiari.  Prince  Eugene  was  the  quickest ;  he 
seized  the  position,  a  town  of  some  size  surrounded  by  walls, 
situated  on  a  rise  which,  though  almost  imperceptible, 
conceals  what  is  behind  it ;  at  its  foot  runs  a  stream.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  too  good  a  General  to  fall  into  such  a 
blunder  as  Marshal  d'Humieres  had  committed  at  Valcourt ; 
nevertheless,  he  imitated  his  tactics  exactly,  and  the  conse- 
quences were  more  disastrous  because  he  was  more  obstinate. 
He  attacked  the  position  on  the  1st  of  September  with 
eight  brigades  of  infantry.  He  exposed  himself  with  great 
bravery  to  inspire  confidence  and  show  that  he  was  acting  in 
good  faith,  and  brought  up  large  reinforcements  ;  but  he 
was  attacking  a  whole  army,  posted  behind  walls,  which 
was  also  being  reinforced,  and,  after  losing  a  great  number 
of  men,  he  had  to  retire  shamefully.  This  piece  of  folly  in 
a  Prince  who  thoroughly  understood  the  art  of  war  seemed 
very  suspicious  ;   for  he  cared  nothing  for  personal  danger. 

ViUeroy  was  very  active  in  the  battle,  and  Cattinat, 
without  interfering,  seemed  to  be  seeking  death,  which  did 
not  come  to  him.  Our  losses  were  very  heavy.  Our  troops 
displayed  great  bravery  in  this  action,  but  it  had  the  effect 
of  discouraging  them,  and  encouraging  the  enemy,  who  did 
almost  as  they  pleased  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 
Our  men  were  so  accustomed,  whenever  anything  was 
attempted,  to  encounter  forces  double  their  own  strength 
that  their  moral  suffered,  and  timidity  crept  in.  Moreover, 
M.  de  Vaudemont's  troops  were  often  heard  to  say  that  they 
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did  not  know  yet  which  was  their  master,  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
or  the  Archdiake ;  it  became  necessary  to  separate  them  and 
mix  them  with  French  troops  who  could  be  trusted. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  airs  of  familiarity 
which  Marshal  de  Villeroy  gave  himself  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  brought  upon  him  a  cruel  snub,  not  to  say  an  insult. 
The  Duke,  surrounded  by  his  Generals  and  the  chief  officers 
of  the  army,  opened  his  snuff-box  and  was  about  to  take 
a  pinch  ;  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  without  a  word  of  apology, 
put  out  his  hand  and  helped  himself  out  of  the  box.  The 
Duke  reddened,  emptied  his  snuff-box  on  to  the  ground, 
and  gave  it  to  a  servant,  telling  him  to  bring  some  fresh 
snuff.  The  Marshal  did  not  know  which  way  to  look,  but 
swallowed  the  affront  without  daring  to  say  a  word  ;  M.  de 
Savoie  quietly  continuing  the  conversation,  which  he  had 
interrupted  only  by  this  request  for  fresh  snuff. 

Marshal  de  ViUeroy's  vanity  suffered  cruelly  from  the 
presence  of  Phelypeaux,  who  in  his  character  of  Ambassador 
received  the  same  salutes  and  military  honours  as  the 
General  commanding  the  King's  forces,  and  moreover  had 
first  choice  of  quarters,  and  precedence  over  him  everywhere. 
This  was  intolerable  to  the  Marshal,  for  Ph^lypeaux's 
mihtary  rank  was  merely  that  of  a  very  junior  Heutenant- 
general ;  and,  as  he  had  as  much  wit  and  malice  as  a  hundred 
devils,  he  took  a  delight  in  making  the  Marshal  furious  by 
claiming  his  rights  on  aU  occasions.  A  jealousy  sprang  up 
between  them  which  did  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Phelypeaux 
was  clear-sighted  ;  he  soon  perceived  the  bad  faith  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  gave  the  Marshal  good  advice  which 
was  not  taken  ;  his  reports  to  the  Court  were  nullified  by  the 
letters  of  Villeroy,  who  made  a  point  of  contradicting  him 
in  everything,  and  his  high  favour  prevailed  over  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  rival. 

The  campaign  drew  to  its  close  in  this  way,  our  army  al- 
ways retreating  and  suffering  daily  losses  from  sickness  and 
other  causes,  sothatitwasfearedthelmperialistswould  under- 
take the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Milan,  though  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Prince  Eugene  never  thought  of  it  seriously.  When 
the  armies  went  into  winter-quarters  the  Duke  of  Savoy  re- 
turned to  Turin,  and  Cattinat  returned  to  Paris.  The  King 
received  him  politely,  but  talked  to  him  of  nothing  but  his 
journey  and  the  state  of  the  roads ;  he  did  not  see  him  in 
private,  and  Cattinat  made  no  effort  to  obtain  an  audience. 
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On  Saturday,  tlie  11th  of  June,  the  Court  returned  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  King  went  at  once  to  see  Madame  and  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Chartres,  in  their  own  apartments. 
Madame,  being  very  uneasy  aboiit  her  future  relations  with 
the  King,  had  asked  the  Duchess  de  Ventadour  to  speak  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  she  did  so.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  in  her  reply,  did  not  commit  herself  to  anything  ;  she 
merely  said  that  she  would  pay  Madame  a  visit  after  dinner, 
and  hoped  that  Madame  de  Ventadour  would  be  present 
at  their  interview.  This  was  on  the  Sunday,  the  day  after 
the  return  from  Marly.  After  the  first  compliments,  all 
those  present  went  out  except  Madame  de  Ventadour. 
Madame  then  asked  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  sit  down,  and 
she  must  have  been  in  great  need  of  her  assistance  when  she 
did  that.  She  opened  the  conversation  by  complaining  of 
the  King's  neglect  of  her  during  her  illness.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  let  her  say  what  she  pleased  ;  she  then  told 
Madame  that  she  had  the  King's  command  to  teU  her  that 
their  common  loss  should  efface  from  his  mind  aU  recollec- 
tion of  the  past,  provided  that  she  gave  him  more  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  her  in  future  ;  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  but  also  to  other  matters 
v/hich  he  had  not  wished  to  mention  before,  but  which  were 
the  real  cause  of  the  indiif  erence  he  had  shown  to  her  while 
she  was  ill. 
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On  hearing  thia  Madame,  who  thought  herself  quite  on 
safe  ground,  began  to  protest  loudly  that  she  had  never 
said  nor  done  anything  to  give  offence.  While  she  was  at 
the  height  of  her  complaints  Madame  de  Maintenon  pulled 
a  letter  out  of  her  pocket  and  asked  her  if  she  knew  the  hand- 
writing. It  was  a  letter  written  by  Madame  to  her  aunt, 
the  Duchess  of  Hanover,  to  whom  she  wrote  by  every  mail ; 
in  it,  after  giving  news  of  the  Court  generally,  she  went  on 
to  say  in  so  many  words  that  no  one  knew  what  to  make 
of  the  relations  between  the  King  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  or  whether  the  lady  was  his  wife  or  his  concubine.' 
She  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  pubhc  matters,  and  expa- 
tiated on  the  wretched  condition  of  France,  which,  she  said, 
could  never  recover. 

The  letter  had  been  opened  in  the  Post  Office  according  to 
the  usual  custom,  which  is  still  kept  up  ;  the  officials  who 
examined  it  found  it  so  strong  that  they  did  not  content 
themselves,  as  usual,  vidth  taking  extracts,  but  sent  the 
original  to  the  King.  Madame  almost  died  of  fright  when 
she  saw  her  letter.  She  began  to  cry,  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  to  point  out  mildly  the  impropriety  of  writing 
such  a  letter,  especially  to  a  foreigner.  Madame  de  Venta- 
doiu"  did  her  best  to  talk  in  order  to  give  Madame  time  to 
recover  her  presence  of  mind.  She  could  do  nothing  but 
confess  what  it  was  impossible  to  deny,  and  made  aU  sorts 
of  apologies  and  protestations  of  repentance. 

When  all  this  was  at  an  end  Madame  de  Maintenon  said 
that,  having  delivered  the  King's  message,  she  hoped  Madame 
would  allow  her  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  her  own  account. 
She  complained  that,  after  having  formerly  done  her  the 
honour  of  asking  for  her  friendship,  Madame  had  for  some 
years  completely  changed  towards  her.  Here  Madame 
thought  she  had  a  good  opening.  She  rephed  that  she  was 
very  glad  to  have  an  explanation  on  that  subject ;  she 
thought  she  herself  had  reason  to  complain  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  who  had  suddenly  cooled  towards  her,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  live  on  friendly  terms,  had  aban- 
doned her  altogether.  Madame  de  Maintenon  let  her  talk 
on,  as  she  had  done  before  ;  she  then  said  it  was  quite 
true  that  she  had  been  the  first  to  break  with  Madame, 
but  she  had  very  good  reasons  for  doing  so  ;    she  then 

'  Madame  hardly  ever  speaks  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  her  publiahed 
letters  otherwise  than  as  "  die  alte  Zofce  "  (the  old  slut). 
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repeated  a  number  of  offensive  and  insulting  remarks  which 
Madame  had  made  about  her  to  the  late  Dauphiness.  The 
latter  had  quarrelled  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  at  the 
time,  but  they  had  made  it  up  afterwards,  and  the  Dau- 
phiness had  then  repeated  aU  that  Madame  had  said. 

Madame  was  petrified  by  this  second  thunder-bolt.  After 
some  moments  of  silence,  during  which  Madame  de  Venta- 
dour  tried,  as  before,  to  give  her  time  to  recover,  she  had 
recourse  again  to  tears  and  apologies,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  seize  Madame  de  Maintenon's  hands.  It  was  a  terrible 
humiliation  for  the  haughty,  ill-tempered  German  lady. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  listened  coldly  to  her  for  some  time, 
and  then  relented,  as|indeed  she  had  intended  to  do  from 
the  first.  The  two  ladies  embraced  and  vowed  mutual 
forgiveness  and  a  renewal  of  friendship,  while  Madame  de 
Ventadour  wept  for  joy.  The  seal  of  this  reconciliation  was 
the  King's  promise  never  to  aUude  to  the  two  matters  which 
had  been  discussed,  to  Madame's  intense  relief.  Nothing 
can  happen  in  a  Court  without  becoming  known  sooner  or 
later.  I  heard  this  story  on  the  very  best  authority,  and 
it  seemed  so  curious  that  I  have  thought  it  worth  telling 
at  some  length. 

The  King  kept  his  promise  to  Madame ;  he  made  no 
unpleasant  allusions,  and  behaved  with  kindness  to  her 
and  the  Duke  of  Chartres.  His  generosity  to  the  latter 
was  prodigious  ;  there  is  no  other  word  for  it.  He  gave 
him  all  the  pensions  which  Monsieur  had  enjoyed,  in  addition 
to  his  own  ;  so  that,  after  paying  Madame's  dowry,  he  had 
an  income  of  1,800,000  hvres,  besides  the  Palais-Royal, 
St.  Cloud,  and  other  houses.  He  was  allowed  to  have  guards 
like  Monsieur,  as  if  he  were  a  son  of  France,  with  his  own 
guard-room  in  the  chateau  of  Versailles  ;  the  nomination  to 
all  church  benefices  in  his  apanage  except  bishoprics  ;  in 
short,  every  privilege  enjoyed  by  Monsieur  was  continued 
to  him.  He  now  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans. 
In  conferring  these  prodigious  benefits  the  King  was  no 
doubt  influenced  by  painful  recollections  of  his  recent  quar- 
rel with  his  brother,  whose  death  may  possibly  have  been 
hastened  by  it. 

The  Princes  of  the  Blood  were  very  angry  at  the  King's 
liberality ^to  his  nephew  ;  as  a  consolation,  the  pension  of 
M.  le  Prince  was  raised  from  40,000  crowns  to  50,000.  The 
pensions  of  Madame  and  of  the  new  Duchess  of  Orleans  wer^ 
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also  increased.  During  the  first  forty  days  of  her  mourning 
the  King  often  visited  Madame  ;  when  they  were  over  she 
received  permission  to  sup  with  the  King  every  evening  as 
usual,  and  to  appear  everywhere  without  a  mourning  mantle, 
without  a  veil,  and  without  a  widow's  band  round  her  head. 
She  said  the  latter  gave  her  a  headache  ;  the  King  himself 
dispensed  with  the  rest  of  the  usual  lugubrious  outfit  so 
as  to  avoid  having  such  melancholy  objects  always  under 
his  eyes.  Still,  it  seemed  strange  to  see  Madame  appear 
in  pubhc,  even  at  Monseigneur's  musical  Mass,  which  was 
attended  by  the  whole  Court ;  she  did  it  under  the  pretext 
that,  being  with  the  King  and  in  his  own  house,  she  was  in  her 
family  circle.  So  there  was  no  question  of  her  going  into 
a  convent,  or  even  to  Montargis  ;  she  retained  Monsieur's 
apartments  at  Versailles  as  well  as  her  own.  She  only  had 
to  give  up  hunting  and  going  to  plays  for  a  tiine  ;  and  during 
the  following  winter  the  King  often  invited  her  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  rooms,  where  musical  comedies  were  acted 
before  him  ;  still  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  in  the 
domestic  circle,  and  therefore  not  a.  public  entertainment. 
She  had  permission  to  add  two  ladies  to  her  household, 
without  any  particular  functions — the  Marechale  de  Clerem- 
bault  and  the  Countess  de  Beuvron.  She  was  very  fond 
of  them,  but  Monsieur  had  formerly  sent  them  both  away 
from  the  Palais-Royal.  The  King  gave  them  rooms  at 
Versailles,  and  always  allowed  them  to  accompany  the  Court 
to  Marly. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Monsieur  I  must  relate  an 
anecdote  which  is  known  to  but  few  persons  respecting  the 
death  of  Madame  his  first  wife.  No  one  doubted  that 
she  was  poisoned.  Her  gallantries  had  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  Monsieur,  and  she  was  indignant  at  his  abominable  pro- 
pensities. She  detested  his  favourites,  who  did  their  best 
to  keep  up  dissensions  between  her  and  Monsieur  in  order 
to  govern  him  more  easily.  The  Chevalier  de  Lorraine 
was  at  that  time  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  ;  he  did  as  he 
pleased  with  Monsieur,  and  took  care  to  let  Madame  feel 
it.  She  was  also  young,  and  charming  ;  she  could  not 
endure  this  domination  ;  she  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
King,  and  exerted  her  influence  to  such  effect  that  she  pro- 
cured the  banishment  of  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine.  Mon- 
sieur fainted  when  he  heard  of  it ;  he  threw  himself  at  the 
King's  feet,  bathed  in  tears,  imploring  him  to  revoke  his 
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order  ;  but,  not  prevailing,  he  went  off  in  a  fury  to  VOlers- 
Cotteret.  But  he  could  not  go  on  making  a  pubhc  display 
of  his  discontent  for  such  a  disgraceful  cause  ;  moreover, 
the  King  did  his  best  to  appease  him  by  presents  of  money 
and  other  marks  of  kindness  ;  so  after  a  time  he  returned, 
though  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  lived  with  Madame  as  usual. 

D'EiSat,  First  Equerry  to  Monsieur,  and  Beuvron, 
captain  of  his  guards,  were  in  close  alhance  with  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine  ;  his  absence  interfered  very  much 
with  their  private  designs  of  getting  as  much  money  as 
possible  out  of  Monsieur,  and  made  them  fear  the  rise  of 
some  new  favourite  who  might  not  be  so  weU  disposed 
towards  them.  They  could  see  no  probabihty  of  his  ban- 
ishment coming  to  an  end ;  Madame  was  in  higher  favour 
than  ever  ;  she  was  beginning  to  take  part  in  public  aflairs, 
and  had  just  returned  from  a  mysterious  expedition  to 
England,  where  she  had  been  successful  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  the  King  her  brother.  The  Chevalier  de 
Lorraine  in  the  meantime  was  travelling  in  Italy.  I  do 
not  know  which  of  the  three  iirst  thought  of  it ;  but  he 
sent  his  two  friends  a  sure  and  speedy  poison  by  the  hands 
of  a  messenger,  who  perhaps  did  not  know  what  he  was 
carrying. 

Madame  was  at  St.  Cloud.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
refreshing  herself  about  seven  in  the  evening  with  a  glass  of 
chicory-water  ;  one  of  her  pages  used  to  make  it  for  her, 
and  put  it  in  a  cupboard  in  an  ante-chamber.  It  was  in  a 
china  pot,  and  by  its  side  was  another  of  plain  water,  to 
mix  with  the  chicory-water  in  case  Madame  found  it  too 
bitter.  This  ante-chamber  was  used  as  a  passage  by  per- 
sons goiag  to  Madame's  rooms  ;  no  servant  was  stationed 
in  it  permanently.  The  Marquis  d'Ef&at  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  all  these  particulars.  On  the  29th  of  June, 
1 670,  he  found  the  opportunity  he  desired  ;  there  was  no 
one  in  the  ante-chamber  ;  he  went  to  the  cupboard,  threw 
the  contents  of  his  packet  into  the  chicory-water,  then, 
hearing  somebody  coming,  he  took  up  the  pot  of  plain  water. 
The  page  who  attended  to  the  chicory-water  came  in  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there.  D'Effiat,  without 
showing  any  sign  of  embarrassment,  apologised,  said  he 
was  dying  of  thirst,  and,  knowing  that  there  was  water  in 
the  cupboard,  he  could  not  resist  taking  some.  The  page 
still  grumbled,  but  d'Efifiat,  with  renewed  apologies,  went  on 
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to  Madame's  room,  and  began  talking  to  the  other  courtiers 
there  without  the  slightest  sign  of  emotion.  What  followed 
an  hour  later  is  only  too  well  known,  and  made  a  great  stir 
throughout  Europe. 

Madame  died  next  morning  at  three  o'clock,  to  the 
intense  grief  of  the  King.  It  would  seem  that  his  suspicions 
were  aroused  during  the  day  ;  the  page  perhaps  mentioned 
what  he  had  seen  ;  at  any  rate,  the  King  had  a  notion  that 
Purnon,  first  maitre-d'hotel  to  Madame,  was  in  the  secret ; 
for,  notwithstanding  his  humble  position,  he  was  on  con- 
fidential terms  with  d'Effiat.  The  King  went  to  bed  as 
usual,  but  got  up  again  ;  sent  for  Brissac,  an  officer  in  his 
guards,  and  ordered  him  to  have  Purnon  arrested  at  once, 
and  brought  to  his  room  by  a  private  entrance. 

As  soon  as  the  King  saw  him  he  sent  Brissac  and  his 
'valet-de-chambre  out  of  the  room  ;  then,  assuming  an  air 
which  struck  terror,  and  looking  at  Purnon  from  head  to 
foot :  "  Listen  to  me,  my  friend,"  he  said  ;  "if  you  make 
a  full  confession,  and  answer  the  exact  truth  to  the  questions 
I  put  to  you,  you  shall  be  pardoned,  whatever  crime  you 
may  have  committed,  and  you  shall  never  hear  of  it  again. 
But  take  care  that  you  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  truth 
from  me  in  the  shghtest  particular  ;  for,  if  you  do,  you  shall 
die  before  you  leave  this  house.  Now,  was  Madame 
poisoned  ?  "  "  Yes,  Sire,"  rephed  Purnon.  "  And  who 
poisoned  her  ?  and  how  was  it  done  ?  "  said  the  King.  Pur- 
non explained  how  the  Chevaher  de  Lorraine  had  sent  the 
poison  to  d'Effiat  and  Beuvron,  and  told  the  story  of  the 
chicory-water.  Then  the  King,  repeating  his  threats  and 
promises,  said  :  "  Did  my  brother  know  what  was  going 
on  ?  "  "  No,  Sire,"  said  Purnon,  "  we  were  not  so  foolish 
as  to  teU  him  ;  he  cannot  keep  a  secret,  and  he  would 
have  ruined  us."  At  this  answer  the  King  made  a  great 
"  Ha  !  "  like  a  man  reheved  from  an  oppression  to  his 
breathing.  "  That  is  aU  I  wanted  to  know,"  he  said  ;  and, 
calling  in  Brissac,  told  him  to  take  the  man  away  and  set 
him  at  liberty. 

Purnon  himself  told  this  story  many  years  afterwards 
to  M.  Joli-de-Eleuri,  procureur-general  to  the  Parhament, 
who  told  it  to  me.  I  happened  to  talk  about  this  matter 
again  with  M.  Joh-de-Fleuri,  and  he  then  told  me  some- 
thing which  he  had  not  mentioned  on  the  former  occasion, 
namely,  that  a  few  days  after  Monsieur's  second  marriage 
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the  King  took  Madame  aside,  and  told  her  the  whole  story, 
adding  that  he  wished  to  reassure  her  with  regard  to  Mon- 
sieur. As  for  himself,  he  said,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
dishonourable  as  to  allow  her  to  marry  his  brother  if  he 
had  believed  him  to  be  capable  of  such  a  crime.  Madame 
profited  by  his  information.  Purnon  still  held  the  same 
office  of  maitre-d'hotel.  After  a  time,  with  the  cohsent  of 
Monsieur,  she  made  inquiries  into  the  household  expendi- 
ture, and  gave  Purnon  so  many  worries  that  she  forced  him 
to  give  up  his  office  ;  he  sold  it  in  1674  to  a  M.  Maurel  de 
Vaubonne. 

The  King  of  Spain  sent  an  Ambassador  to  Turin  to  sign 
the  contract  of  marriage  between  himself  and  the  Princess 
of  Savoy.  The  Prince  of  Carignan,  the  famous  deaf-mute, 
so  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  capacity,  was  to  act  as 
his  proxy  at  the  marriage  ;  and  Almonacid,  the  same  Am- 
bassador, was  to  escort  the  Princess  to  Spain.  It  became 
necessary  to  choose  a  "  Camarera-major,"  and  it  was  a 
matter  for  some  consideration,  for  the  lady  chosen  would 
have  practically  to  educate  and  form  the  character  of  the 
young  Queen.  A  Spanish  lady  might  not  prove  trustworthy, 
and  the  Queen  might  take  a  prejudice  against  herj  a  lady 
of  our  own  Court  would  not  be  suitable  ;  finally,  the  choice 
feU  on  the  Princess  des  Ursius. 

She  was  by  birth  a  Frenchwoman,  of  the  House  of  La 
Tremouille.  She  was  a  childless  widow ;  her  husband,  the 
head  of  the  Ursini  family,  and  a  Grandee  of  Spain,  had 
been  recognised  as  the  first  layman  of  Rome.  She 
herself  had  been  in  Spain,  and  most  of  her  life  had  been 
passed  at  Rome  ;  but  she  had  made  sojourns  in  France 
sufliciently  long  to  enable  her  to  make  many  friends  at  our 
Court,  where  she  was  well  known.  Since  her  husband's 
death  she  had  not  been  weU  off.  She  was  very  intimate 
with  both  the  Duchess  of  Savoy  and  with  the  Queen 
of  Portugal,  sister  of  the  Dowager-Duchess.  Cardinal 
d'Estrees,  their  relation,  had  been  the  means  of  forming 
this  friendship  ;  he  had  always  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  Princess  des  Ursins.  Her  choice  was  perhaps 
finally  decided  by  the  information  which  he  gave  that 
Cardinal  Portocarrero  had  been  very  much  in  love  with 
her  at  Rome,  and  was  still  one  of  her  greatest  friends.  It 
was  through  this  Cardinal  that  the  government  of  Spain 
had  to  be  carried  on ;  the  Camarera-major  would  necessarily 
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have  constant  relations  with  him  ;  and  it  was  considered 
fortunate  that  a  lady  could  be  found  for  that  important 
office  who  was  already  on  good  terms  with  him. 

I  have  on  a  former  occasion  said  enough  about  her  family, 
her  first  marriage,  and  her  history  in  general.  It  is  sufficient 
now  to  say  that  her  age,  bodily  constitution,  and  appearance 
were  exactly  suitable  for  her  new  office.  In  person  she 
was  rather  above  the  ordinary  height ;  dark,  with  blue 
eyes  full  of  expression ;  her  figure  was  perfect,  and  her 
face,  though  not  strictly  beautiful,  charming.  Her  manners 
were  very  dignified,  and  there  was  something  majestic 
about  her  whole  appearance  ;  yet  it  was  extraordinary 
what  easy  grace,  both  of  body  and  mind,  she  contrived  to 
show  in  everything  she  did,  even  the  most  trifling  actions  ; 
in  this  respect  I  have  never  seen  any  one  who  came  near  her. 
She  was  extremely  clever,  in  every  possible  way.  She  always 
liked  to  please,  merely  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  ;  but  when 
she  laid  herself  out  to  attract  and  captivate  any  one  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  her  ;  she  could  flatter  and  caress  in 
the  most  insinuating  way,  yet  always  with  tact  and  judge- 
ment, always  with  an  air  of  dignity  which  attracted 
instead  of  repelling.  Her  conversation  was  delightful  and 
inexhaustible  ;  it  was  moreover  very  amusing,  for  she 
had  travelled  much  and  known  many  people.  Her  voice 
and  manner  of  talking  were  gentle  and  agreeable  ;  she 
had  read  a  great  deal,  and  reflected  deeply  on  what  she  read. 

All  her  life  had  been  passed  in  the  best  society  ;  she 
thoroughly  understood  the  art  of  entertaining,  and  was 
quite  capable  of  holding  a  Court ;  she  was  always  polite, 
but  knew  how  to  make  distinctions  ;  above  aU,  she  never 
lost  sight  of  her  own  advancement,  and  was  careful  to 
advance  only  with  dignity  and  discretion.  No  one  in  the 
world  was  better  fitted  for  intrigues  ;  she  had  always 
been  mixed  up  in  them  at  Rome  by  her  own  choice.  Her 
ambition  was  unbounded,  but  it  was  not  the  usual  petty 
ambition  of  her  sex  ;  it  was  far  higher  than  that  of  most 
men  ;  she  thought  only  of  acquiring  power  and  attaining 
a  position  in  which  she  might  govern.  Her  weaknesses 
were  gallantry  and  personal  vanity  ;  these  she  retained  even 
in  extreme  old  age  ;  she  used,  in  consequence,  to  wear 
ornaments  which  were  always  too  youthful  for  her. 

Her  real  nature  was  haughty  and  proud.  Her  mind  was 
always  set  upon  her  object,  and  she  was  not  too  particu- 
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lar  as  to  the  means  she  employed,  though  she  always  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  possible,  to  do  everything  politely 
and  with  good  breeding.  She  was  also  by  nature  really 
good-natured  and  obhging  ;  but  she  would  have  nothing 
by  halves ;  she  meant  her  friends  to  devote  themselves  to 
her  heart  and  soul ;  she  herself  was  a  true  and  eager 
friend,  and  no  length  of  absence  could  make  her  forget  her 
friendship.  In  like  manner,  she  was  a  cruel  and  implacable 
enemy,  carrying  her  hatreds  even  beyond  the  grave.  She 
knew  how  to  keep  her  own  secrets,  and  could  be  thoroughly 
trusted  with  those  of  her  friends.  She  had  a  natural 
and  agreeable  gaiety  which  never  went  beyond  becoming 
limits ;  indeed,  in  all  outward  observances  she  had  an 
extreme  regard  for  what  was  decent  and  becoming  ;  she 
even  extended  it  to  private  matters  in  which  it  might  be 
dispensed  with  ;  at  all  times,  and  whatever  she  might  be 
doing,  her  equable  disposition  left  her  completely  mistress 
of  herself. 

Such  was  this  celebrated  woman  who  ruled  the  Court 
and  monarchy  of  Spain  so  openly  and  for  so  many  years. 
Her  reign  and  her  downfall  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
world  that  I  have  thought  it  right  to  describe  her  at  some 
length  in  order  to  make  her  known  and  give  a  true  notion 
of  her  character.  She  was  naturally  pleased  at  being  chosen 
to  fill  a  position  which  opened  up  a  career  so  much  to 
her  liking ;  but  she  was  clever  enough  to  see  that  it  was 
only  offered  her  because  no  one  else  could  be  found  with  so 
many  necessary  qualifications  ;  and  that,  when  it  had  once 
been  offered,  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  refuse  it.  She 
therefore  made  rather  a  favour  of  accepting  it ;  showing 
just  so  much  hesitation  as  caused  her  acceptance  to  be 
received  with  gratitude,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  appear 
that  she  did  it  with  a  bad  grace.  She  went  from  Rome  to 
Genoa,  and  thence  to  Villefranche,  where  she  was  to  await 
the  Queen. 

The  marriage  took  place  by  proxy  at  Turin  on  the 
11th  of  September,  and  two  days  later  the  new  Queen 
started  for  Spain.  She  was  brought  by  French  galleys  to 
Nice,  and  thence  she  v/as  to  go  in  a  Spanish  galley  to  Barce- 
lona ;  but  when  she  arrived  at  Nice  she  was  so  tired  of  the 
sea  '  that  she  insisted  on  completing  her  journey  by  land. 
Her   graciousness   and   self-possession,    the   propriety   and 

'  She  was  devoured  by  bugs  on  board  the  galley. 
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politeness  of  her  replies,  and  the  discerning  curiosity  which 
she  showed  were  surprising  in  so  young  a  Princess,  and  gave 
the  Princess  des  Ursins  great  hopes  for  the  future. 

On  her  arrival  at  the  frontier  of  Roussillon  Louville  came 
to  pay  his  respects  and  to  bring  her  presents  from  the  King, 
who  came  to  meet  her  at  Figueras,  two  days'  journey  from 
Barcelona.  Her  Spanish  household  met  her  at  the  frontier, 
and  her  own  ladies  went  back.  She  felt  the  separation 
much  more  keenly  than  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  had  done  ; 
she  wept  bitterly,  and  seemed  frightened  among  so  many 
strange  faces  ;  Madame  des  Ursins  was  the  only  person 
she  knew,  and  she  had  only  made  her  acquaintance  a  few 
days  before.  On  arriving  at  Figueras  the  King  met  on  horse- 
back, and  rode  by  the  side  of  her  carriage  ;  in  the  embar- 
rassment of  this  first  meeting  Madame  des  Ursins  was  of 
great  assistance  to  both  of  them,  though  she  was  quite 
unknown  to  the  King,  and  as  yet  had  hardly  seen  anything 
of  the  Queen. 

At  Figueras  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  married  them  over 
again  with  little  ceremonial,  and  soon  afterwards  they  sat 
down  to  supper,  served  by  Madame  des  Ursins  and  the 
ladies  of  the  Palace,  half  the  dishes  being  after  the 
Spanish  fashion,  half  after  the  French.  This  mixture  was 
displeasing  to  the  ladies  ;  in  combination  with  some  Spanish 
noblemen,  they  determined  to  mark  their  displeasure,  and 
the  method  they  adopted  was  really  scandalous.  Under 
pretext  that  the  dishes  were  too  heavy  or  too  hot,  or  that 
they  had  been  clumsily  handed  to  the  ladies,  every  French 
dish  was  upset  before  it  reached  the  table,  while  every 
Spanish  dish  arrived  there  safely.  The  displeasure  of  the 
ladies  was  too  clearly  shown  in  their  sulky  faces  to  be 
ignored ;  but  the  King  and  Queen  very  wisely  pretended 
■  not  to  notice  anything,  and  Madame  des  Ursins,  though 
much  surprised,  said  not  a  word. 

After  a  long  and  tiresome  meal  the  King  and  Queen 
retired.  Then  all  the  Queen's  feeUngs  which  had  been  pent 
up  during  supper  broke  out,  and  she  began  to  cry  for  her 
Piedmontese  ladies.  Like  a  chUd,  as  she  was,  she  gave 
herself  up  for  lost  on  finding  herself  in  the  hands  of  these 
insolent  strangers  ;  and  when  it  was  a  question  of  going  to 
bed  she  refused  positively,  and  declared  she  would  return 
home.  Her  attendants  did  what  they  could  to  comfort 
her,  but  to  their  great  embarrassment  she  was  not  to  be 
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persuaded.  The  King  was  already  undressed  and  waiting. 
At  last  Madame  des  Ursins  had  to  go  and  tell  him  and 
Marchin  what  had  happened.  The  King  was  angry  and 
disappointed.  All  his  life  he  had  practised  the  most 
scrupulous  self-restraint ;  for  that  very  reason  he  had 
found  the  Princess  to  his  liking  ;  he  was,  therefore,  much 
annoyed  at  her  whim,  but  flattered  himself  that  she  would 
forget  it  before  the  next  night.  It  was  fortunate  that 
Spanish  customs  do  not  permit  even  the  nearest  relations 
to  see  a  newly  married  pair  put  to  bed  ;  so  that  what  might 
have  caused  an  unpleasant  scandal  remained  a  secret  known 
only  to  Madame  des  Ursins,  LouviUe,  Marchin,  and  one  or 
two  ladies'-maids.  The  King  and  his  bride  did  not  meet 
till  next  morning,  after  they  were  dressed. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Louville  and  Marchin  consulted  with 
Madame  des  Ursins  as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  a 
child  capable  of  forming  such  decided  resolutions,  and 
announcing  them  with  so  much  force  and  obstinacy.  The 
night  was  passed  in  reasoning  with  her,  and  after  promises 
had  been  given  with  regard  to  what  had  passed  at  supper 
she  relented,  and  consented  to  remain  Queen.  Next 
morning  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  Count  de  San 
Estevan  were  consulted.  They  were  of  opinion  that,  in 
order  to  mortify  her  and  reduce  her  to  obedience,  the  King 
should  refuse  to  sleep  with  the  Queen  the  following  night ; 
and  their  advice  was  acted  upon.  The  pair  did  not  see 
each  other  in  private  all  day.  When  night  came  the  Queen 
was  much  distressed,  her  childish  pride  and  vanity  were 
mortified  ;  perhaps  also  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  King. 
The  Ladies  of  the  Palace  were  spoken  to  seriously,  as  were 
certain  noblemen  who  were  suspected  of  aiding  and  abetting 
them  ;  they  were  compelled  to  make  humble  apologies 
and  promise  better  behaviour  for  the  future.  The  third 
day  passed  off  quietly,  and  the  third  night  was  more  agree- 
able for  the  young  couple.  On  the  fourth  day,  everything 
being  now  in  good  order,  the  King  and  Queen  entered 
Barcelona,  where  nothing  was  talked  of  but  festivities  and 
amusements. 

Before  leaving  Madrid  the  King  of  Spain  had  ordered  the 
Dukes  of  Arcos  and  Banos,  who  were  brothers,  to  go  to 
serve  in  the  army  in  Flanders,  as  a  punishment.  They  were 
the  only  Grandees  of  Spain  who  expressed  displeasure  at  the 
arrangement  agreed  upon  between  our  King  and  his  grand- 
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son  with  regard  to  our  Dukes  and  Grandees  of  Spain, 
putting  them  on  an  equality  and  giving  them  reciprocal 
honours  in  their  respective  countries.  All  the  other  Grandees 
had  expressed  approval,  whether  they  felt  it  or  not ;  only 
these  two  young  men  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  King 
of  Spain.  It  was  respectfully  worded  ;  but  it  had  no 
effect  except  to  bring  this  punishment  upon  them.  Their 
colleagues  blamed  them,  but  perhaps  some  of  them  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  if  they  had  thought  it  would  have 
any  effect.  The  two  young  Dukes  obeyed,  and  on  their 
journey  through  France  were  well  received  by  the  King. 
They  were  the  first  Grandees  of  Spain  to  kiss  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  snd  share  other  privileges  enjoyed  by  our 
Dukes. 

The  visit  of  the  King  of  England  to  the  waters  had  pro- 
duced no  beneficial  effect.  After  the  middle  of  August  his 
health  grew  visibly  worse,  and  about  the  8th  of  September 
he  had  another  stroke  of  paralysis  which  left  no  hope  of 
his  recovery.  The  King,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  aU 
the  Royal  Family  paid  him  frequent  visits.  He  received 
the  Last  Sacraments  with  the  piety  which  had  distinguished 
his  life,  and  his  death  was  expected  at  any  moment.  In 
this  conjuncture  our  King  resolved  on  an  action  more 
worthy  of  the  generosity  of  Louis  XII  or  Francis  I  than  of 
his  own  wisdom.  On  the  13th  of  September  he  went  from 
Marly  to  St.  Germain  ;  the  King  of  England  was  so  ill  that 
when  the  King  was  announced  he  hardly  opened  his  eyes. 
The  King  told  him  that  he  had  come  to  set  his  mind  at 
ease  with  regard  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  had 
resolved  to  recognise  as  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  The  few  English  who  were  present  fell  on  their 
knees,  but  their  King  gave  no  sign  of  life.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  King  visited  the  Queen  of  England,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  same  assurance,  as  he  also  did  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  the  gratitude  of  both  mother  and  son  may  be 
imagined.  On  his  return  to  Marly  the  King  announced 
what  he  had  done  to  the  Court,  which  received  the  announce- 
ment with  loud  applause  and  praises. 

It  was  easy  to  applaud  the  King's  action  ;  but  the 
applause  was  followed  by  criticisms  which,  though  not  ex- 
pressed so  openly,  were  nevertheless  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  King  had  hoped  all  along  that  his  moderation  in 
Flanders,  the  restoration  of  the  Dutch  garrisons,  and  the 
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in=.Gtlvity  ©f  hia  troops  at  a  time  when  they  would  have 
met  with  httle  resistance,  would  incline  England  and  Holland 
to  peace,  and  keep  them  from  interfering  actively  on  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  It  was  a  wUd  hope,  but  the  King 
was  still  sanguine  enough  to  entertain  it ;  he  thought  the 
Emperor  would  not  be  able  to  resist  him  without  allies  ; 
he  hoped  the  war  in  Italy  would  soon  be  settled,  and  with 
it  the  whole  question  of  the  Spanish  succession. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  these  hopes  than  what  he 
had  just  done  ;  it  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Prince  of  Orange  which  he  had  solemnly  agreed 
to  in  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  which  he  had  hitherto 
punctually  carried  out.  It  was  a  personal  offence  to  King 
William,  and  in  offending  him  the  King  off'ended  the  whole 
nation  of  England,  to  say  nothing  of  Holland.  So  far  as 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  concerned,  his  recognition  gave 
him  no  solid  advantage  ;  it  merely  served  to  arouse  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  those  opposed  to  him  ia  England, 
to  attach  them  more  firmly  to  King  WiUiam  and  the 
Protestant  succession ;  it  made  them  more  bitter  than 
ever  against  France,  which  presumed  to  give  them  a  King 
and  dictate  the  succession  to  their  monarchy  against  their 
will.  And  yet  it  was  no  more  in  the  King's  power  to  restore 
the  Prince  of  Wales  than  it  had  been  to  restore  his  father ; 
he  had  failed  to  do  so  in  a  long  war,  and  in  that  war  he  had 
not  had  the  additional  burden  of  defending  the  claims  of  his 
grandson  to  the  Spanish  succession. 

The  King  of  England,  in  the  few  moments  of  consciousness 
which  he  had,  appeared  very  grateful  to  the  King.  He 
made  him  promise  that  there  should  be  no  ceremonial  after 
his  death,  which  took  place  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  16th  of  September.  The  Prince  of  Conti  had  been 
at  St.  Germain  for  some  days,  because  he  and  the  Queen 
of  England  were  first  cousins,  their  mothers  having  been 
sisters,  nieces  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The  Papal  Nuncio 
had  also  been  there  in  waiting  ;  and  by  the  Pope's  orders 
he  recogmsed  and  saluted  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  King  of 
England.  Next  day  the  body  of  the  late  King  was  taken 
to  the  monastery  of  the  Enghsh  Benedictines  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques,  accompanied  by  a  small  escort,  and  foUowed  by 
a  few  carriages  contaming  the  principal  Englishmen  of  the 
Court  of  St.  Germam.  There  it  was  deposited  in  a  chapel 
like  that  of  a  private  person,  to  await  the  time,  apparently 
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still  very  remote,  when  it  could  be  removed  to  England. 
This  Prince  was  so  well  kno;wii  as  Duke  of  York,  and 
afterwards  as  King  of  England,  that  I  need  say  nothing  of 
him  here.  He  was  greatly  distinguished  by  his  courage 
and  kindness  ;  stUl  more  by  the  magnanimity  with  which 
he  bore  his  misfortunes,  and  by  his  eminent  piety. 

On  the  20th  of  September  the  King  went  to  St.  Germain, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  new  King  of  England  with  the 
same  ceremonies  as  had  been  observed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  visit  to  the  late  King.  Next  day  the  new  King, 
in  a  great  violet  cloak,  went  to  Versailles  to  return  the 
visit.  The  King  received  him  as  he  had  received  the  King 
his  father ;  placed  him  always  at  his  right  hand,  and 
reconducted  him  on  leaving  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case. The  Duchess  of  Burgundy  also  received  the  new 
Bang ;  but  Monseigneur  and  the  Princes,  his  sons,  had  left 
that  morning  for  Fontainebleau,  whither  the  King  followed 
them  next  day,  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  new  King  of  England  was 
recognised  by  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  Earl  of  Manchester,  the  English  Ambassador,  did 
not  appear  at  Versailles  after  the  recognition  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  King  ;  a  few  days  later  he  departed  without 
taking  leave.  King  William  was  at  his  house  of  Loo  in 
Holland,  at  table  with  some  German  Princes  and  other 
noblemen,  when  he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
James  II,  and  the  recognition  of  his  son.  Beyond  announ- 
cing the  news  he  said  not  a  single  word,  but  he  reddened, 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  could  not  conceal  his 
displeasure.  He  sent  orders  to  London  that  Poussin,  who 
had  charge  of  the  King's  .affairs  there  in  the  absence  of  an 
Ambassador,  was  to  leave  the  country  immediately.  This 
rupture  was  closely  followed  by  the  signature  of  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the 
Emperor,  which  was  afterwards  joined  by  other  Powers. 
The  King,  in  consequence,  made  fresh  additions  to  his 
forces. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  visit  to  Fontainebleau,  LouviUe 
arrived  there  from  Barcelona,  where  he  had  left  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain  with  Madame  des  Ursins  and  Marchin, 
the  French  Ambassador.  He  came  ostensibly  to  report  to 
the  King  all  that  had  occurred  in  Spain  during  Harcourt's 
long  illness,  and  to  give  particulars  of  the  royal  marriage  ; 
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but  in  reality  to  obtain  the  King's  consent  to  the  King  his 
grandson  crossing  over  to  Naples  in  the  squadron  commanded 
by  the  Count  d'Estrees,  which  was  just  about  to  arrive  at 
Barcelona,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies 
in  Italy. 

Louville  had  several  long  audiences  of  the  King,  at  some 
of  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  present.  All  the  most 
distinguished  society  of  the  Court  flocked  to  see  him  ; 
I  got  hold  of  him  in  my  turn,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
satiating  my  curiosity.  I  undertook  to  bring  him  back 
to  Paris  on  the  day  the  King  left  Fontainebleau,  but  he 
only  consented  on  a  funny  condition.  The  King  of  Spain 
had  ordered  him  on  no  account  to  miss  making  the  round 
of  the  canal.  During  the  four  or  five  days  of  his  stay  he  had 
not  had  time  to  do  it,  so  that  on  the  morning  of  the  depar- 
ture, the  14th  of  November,  I  took  him  for  this  walk, 
quite  by  ourselves.  When  we  came  in  we  took  up  Madame 
de  Saint-Simon  and  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  afterwards 
Cardinal  de  MaUly,  and  we  drove  through  to  Paris  without 
stopping,  except  to  change  horses.  I  was  dehghted  to 
have  this  walk  with  him,  to  talk  over  some  private  matters 
at  our  ease  ;  and  during  the  drive  to  Paris  I  asked  him  so 
many  questions  about  other  things  that  when  he  arrived 
he  had  lost  his  voice  and  was  quite  speechless. 

I  have  mentioned  the  bankruptcy  of  La  Touanne  and 
Saurion,  and  how  the  King,  ia  order  to  sustain  the  pubhc 
credit,  had  undertaken  the  payment  of  their  deficit  and 
seized  their  property.  La  Touanne  had  a  charming  house 
and  garden  at  Saint-Maur,  adjoining  one  belonging  to  M.  le 
Due.  The  latter  bought  it  from  the  King  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  A  few  days  after  the  return  of  the  Court  from 
Fontainebleau  M.  le  Due  went  to  stay  there  for  a  night 
with  five  or  six  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  among  whom 
was  the  Count  de  Fiesque.  At  supper,  before  any  wine  had 
been  drunli,  an  argument  arose  between  M.  le  Due  and  the 
Count  de  Fiesque  about  some  historical  subject ;  the 
latter,  who  was  clever  and  weU-read,  maintained  his  opinion 
skilfully ;  at  last  M.  le  Due  lost  his  temper  completely,  and, 
for  want  of  better  arguments,  threw  a  plate  at  the  Count's 
head,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  house.  M.  de  Fiesque,  who 
had  come  intending  to  sleep  there  like  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, and  had  not  kept  his  carriage,  had  to  ask  the  parish 
priest  for  a  night's  lodging,  and  get  back  to  Paris  as  well 
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as  he  could.  This  sudden  and  violent  scene  terrified  the 
other  guests  ;  as  may  be  supposed,  the  rest  of  the  supper 
and  the  evening  were  not  hvely.  M.  le  Due  was  still  furious, 
perhaps  angry  with  himself  without  confessing  it ;  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  apologise  for  the  insult  whUe  it  was  stUl 
fresh.  Things  remained  in  that  position  for  several  months, 
and  the  quarrel  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world.  At 
last  common  friends  intervened  ;  M.  le  Due,  having  recovered 
his  senses,  was  only  too  glad  to  make  the  first  advances,  and 
M.  de  Fiesque  was  abject  enough  to  accept  them.  They 
were  reconciled,  and,  strange  to  say,  then  continued  to  hve 
together  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  Duke  de  la  Feuillade  had  not  succeeded  in  recovering 
the  King's  favour.  We  have  seen  the  robbery  he  com- 
mitted on  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  and  how  Pont- 
chartrain,  with  all  his  influence,  had  great  difficulty  in  saving 
him  from  the  King's  anger  on  that  occasion.  He  was 
excessively  debauched,  in  more  than  one  way  ;  he  neg- 
lected his  duty  as  an  officer,  his  regiment  was  in  a  very  bad 
state ;  every  year  he  arrived  late  at  the  army,  and  left  it 
before  any  one.  For  these  reasons  he  was  always  in  marked 
disgrace  with  the  King. 

In  person  he  was  remarkably  weU  made,  with  a  very  noble 
appearance  and  manners  ;  his  countenance  was  so  full  of 
mtelligence  that  one  overlooked  his  ugHness,  his  yeUow 
complexion,  and  the  disgusting  pimples  which  covered  his 
face.  He  was  in  reaUty  full  of  intelligence  in  every  way. 
Any  one  who  did  not  care  to  penetrate  below  the  surface 
was  convinced  that  he  was  a  man  of  merit ;  and  he  had 
in  an  especial  degree  the  art  of  captivating  women.  His 
company  was  dehghtful  to  those  who  only  wished  to  be 
amused ;  he  was  magnificent  in  all  his  ways,  generous, 
pohte,  very  brave,  very  gaUant,  a  great  gambler,  and  a  good 
loser.  He  was  excessively  proud  of  his  ability ;  very 
audacious,  a  great  maker  of  epigrams  and  moral  sentiments, 
fond  of  arguing  in  order  to  show  off  his  wit.  His  ambition 
was  boundless,  but  he  had  no  perseverance  ;  he  was  every- 
thing by  turns,  and  there  was  a  constant  struggle  between 
his  ambition  and  his  love  of  pleasure.  He  liked  praise  and 
reputation,  and  had  the  art  of  courting  adroitly  persons  of 
both  sexes  whose  esteem  seemed  worth  acquiring  ;  their 
example  being  followed,  he  was  looked  upon  with  a  certain 
amount   of  respect  in  high  society.     He  always   seemed 
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anxious  to  make  friends,  and  many  persons  were  taken  in 
by  him  for  a  long  time.  But  in  reality  his  heart  was  utterly 
corrupt ;  he  had  a  soul  of  mud  ;  he  made  a  parade  of 
impiety.  To  sum  up,  he  was  the  most  thoroughly  dishon- 
ourable man  who  had  appeared  for  many  a  long  day. 

He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Chateauneuf,  sister  to  La 
Vrilliere,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  bad  terms  for  no 
reason  whatever  ;  but  he  had  been  left  a  widower  without 
children.  Being  in  one  of  his  ambitious  fits,  and  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  regain  his  footing,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
that  Chamillart  would  be  able  to  do  anything  for  him  if 
he  married  his  second  daughter  ;  for  Dreux,  the  husband 
of  the  elder  daughter,  was  of  too  little  account  to  stand 
in  his  hght.  He  made  the  proposal  to  the  Minister,  who 
was  highly  flattered,  the  more  so  because  his  daughter  was 
distressingly  ugly.  Chamillart  spoke  about  it  to  the  King, 
who  pulled  him  up  short.  "  You  do  not  know  La  Feuil- 
lade,"  he  said  ;  "he  only  wants  your  daughter  in  order  to 
worry  you  into  worrying  me  to  do  something  for  him. 
Now  I  tell  you  beforehand  that  I  wiU  do  absolutely  nothing 
for  him,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by  thinking  no  more  about 
it." 

Chamillart  said  no  more,  but  was  much  disappointed. 
La  Eeuillade  would  not  take  "  no  "  for  an  answer  ;  he  felt 
that  this  marriage  was  the  only  chance  for  him,  and  con- 
tinued to  urge  his  suit  on  Chamillart.  It  is  incompre- 
hensible how  he  could  return  to  the  charge  after  such  a 
point-blank  refusal ;  still  more  incomprehensible  to  any  one 
who  knew  the  King  how  the  latter  could  give  way ;  but  he 
did  so.  He  gave  Chamillart  200,000  livres  towards  the 
bride's  dowry,  as  he  usually  did  to  his  Ministers  on  similar 
occasions  ;  Chamillart  added  100,000  of  his  own,  and  the 
marriage  took  place.  La  FeuOlade  met  with  a  cool  recep- 
tion from  the  King  when  he  spoke  to  him  after  receiving 
Chamillart's  consent.  He  lived  with  this  wife  from  the 
very  beginning  on  worse  terms,  if  possible,  than  he  had 
done  with  his  first ;  but  he  had  cast  a  spell  over  ChamiUart, 
who  was  infatuated  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  days,  though 
La  Feuillade  threw  him  over  most  shabbily  when  he  had 
no  further  need  of  his  assistance.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel 
how  dear  this  marriage  cost  the  nation. 

Fagon,  First  Physician  to  the  King,  was  cut  for  the 
stone  by  Marechal,  a  famous  surgeon  in  Paris,  whom  he 
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preferred  to  all  the  court  surgeons.  Fagon,  who  was 
asthmatic,  very  lean,  and  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  was  what 
doctors  call  a  bad  subject  for  such  an  operation ;  never- 
theless, he  recovered  completely,  thanks  to  his  own  coolness 
and  the  skill  of  Marechal,  who  extracted  a  very  large  stone. 
In  consequence  of  this  operation  Marechal  became,  some 
time  afterwards.  First  Surgeon  to  the  King.  His  Majesty 
showed  great  anxiety  on  behaK  of  Fagon,  whom  he  trusted 
implicitly  in  everything  concerning  his  health.  He  gave 
him  100,000  francs  on  this  occasion. 

The  Duke  d'Harcourt  arrived  from  Spain,  and  had  long 
conversations  with  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  ; 
from  this  time  he  began  to  rise  high  in  the  world,  but  to 
succeed  he  perhaps  required  better  health;  certainly  he 
required  more  prudence. 

The  Count  de  Montrevel,  at  the  request  of  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  Bishop  of  Liege,  had  seized  the  citadel  of  Liege, 
only  just  forestalling  the  Dutch ;  he  now  arrested  the  Baron 
de  Mean,  Dean  of  the  Chapter  of  Liege,  and  his  brother, 
by  the  orders  of  the  King  and  the  same  Elector,  and  im- 
prisoned them  in  the  citadel  of  Namur.  They  were  both 
very  ambitious  men,  especially  the  Dean,  who  was  clever 
and  audacious,  and  excelled  in  plots  and  intrigues.  They 
were  warmly  attached  to  King  William,  who  made  con- 
siderable use  of  them.  He  had  tried  lately  to  corrupt 
the  Governor  of  Huy,  and  planned  the  seizure  of  Liege  by 
the  Dutch.  These  arrests  caused  a  great  outcry  against 
France  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  were  furious  at  losing 
two  useful  tools  and  at  seeing  their  plans  exposed  by  the 
seizure  of  their  papers.  But  the  time  for  half-measures  was 
over  ;  they  were  allowed  to  make  as  much  noise  as  they 
liked,  but  the  prisoners  were  kept  safely  under  lock  and  key. 

Old  Bissy  died  at  Metz,  much  regrefted  on  account  of  his 
justice  and  uprightness  ;  he  was  a  retired  heutenant-general, 
and  had  long  commanded  in  chief  in  Lorraine  and  the  Three 
Bishoprics.  He  was  father  of  the  Abbe  de  Bissy,  for  whom 
he  obtained  the  see  of  Toul,  and  who  has  since  become  a 
Cardinal,  and  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world.  When 
quite  a  young  man,  having  hardly  left  school,  the  Abbe 
went  to  see  his  father  at  Nanci,  and  everybody  was  loud  in 
his  praises.  The  father,  who  was  an  honourable  man,  a 
good  citizen,  and  truthful,  became  impatient.  "  You  do 
pot  know  him,"  he  said;  "look  well  at  that  little  half- 
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fledged  pT-'^^st  who  seems  so  innocent ;  he  is  devoured  by 
ambition.  I,  to  make  his  fortune,  would  set  both  Church 
and  State  in  a  blaze."  Old  Bissy's  prophecy  was  only  too 
true.  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  than  once  of  this  "  half- 
fledged  priest  " — that  was  what  he  looked  like  aU  his  Mfe. 

M.  de  Montespan  died  at  his  place  in  Guyenne  ;  he  is 
too  well  known  owing  to  the  pernicious  beauty  of  his  wife, 
and  her  numerous  and  still  more  pernicious  offspring. 
Before  her  liaison  with  the  King  he  had  an  only  son  by  her, 
the  Marquis  d'Antin,  menin  to  Monseigneur,  who  contrived 
to  turn  the  disgrace  of  his  family  to  good  account.  As 
soon  as  his  father  was  dead  he  wrote  to  the  King  asking  him 
to  allow  an  examination  of  his  claims  to  the  dukedom  of 
Epernon.  All  his  mother's  children  asked  the  King  either 
to  grant  his  request  or  to  create  him  a  Duke,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  acted  as  their  spokesman.  This  foolish  preten- 
sion to  the  l&pernon  peerage  turned  out  eventually  to  be 
his  stepping-stone  to  fortune,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come ; 
there  was  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  his  way — Madame  de 
Montespan  was  still  alive ;  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  hated 
her  too  much  to  give  her  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
elevation  of  her  son. 

In  spite  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse 
was  more  fortunate,  for  he  obtained  permission  to  resign 
his  offlce  of  Captain  of  the  chevaux-Ugers  of  the  Guard  in 
favour  of  his  son  the  Duke  de  Montfort.  Since  the  affair 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
never  been  reconciled  to  his  faithful  friends,  who  had 
formerly  been  her  own ;  she  especially  hated  the  Duke  de 
Chevreuse  and  the  Duchess  de  BeauviUiers.  She  did  not 
like  M.  de  BeauviUiers,  but  she  got  on  better  with  him ; 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  was  the  least  in  disgrace  with  her. 
But  the  King  had  taken  them  aU  four  so  thoroughly  into  his 
favour  again  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  could  never  con- 
trive to  do  them  any  harm. 

So  ended  this  year  1701  ;  and  with  it  ended  all  the  King's 
prosperity. 
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